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THE truth that music is for religion is equally evident in the fact that nothing 
calls for it like religion. Men fight better under the stir of music but they can 
fight well without it. Business does not require it. Pleasure craves it, but the 
voice and the zest of young life supply its lack. It is not needed in the enacting of 
laws, nor in the pleadings of courts. It might be left out in every department of 
life save one, and nothing would be radically altered; there would be lack, but not 
loss of function. But religion as an organized thing and as worship could not exist 
without it. When song dies out where men assemble for worship, the doors are 
soon closed. When praise is repressed and crowded aside for the sermon, the ser- 
vice sinks into a hard intellectual process, for which men do not long care. Elo- 
quence and logic will not take its place — why, it is difficult to say until it is re- 
cognized that music is the maiil factor of worship— a fact capable of philosophical 
statement, namely: Worship being a moral act of expression, it depends upon the 
rhythm and harmony of art for its materials ; they are the substances — so to speak 
— ordained by God and provided in nature out of which worship is made. And so 
the Church in all ages has flowered into song. It takes for itself the noblest instru- 
ment and refuses none. It draws to itself the great composers whom is first attunes 
to its t^per and then sets to its tasks which invariably prove to be their greatest 
works. In no other field do they work so willingly and with so full exercise of 
genius. There is a freedom, a fulness and perfection in sacred composition to be 
found in no other field. In all other music there is a call for more or for something 
different, but the music of adoration leaves the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dry- 
den, the most tuneful of poets, divided the crown between old Timotheus and the 
divine Cecilia, but surely it is greater to " draw an angel down" than ** lift a mortal 
to the skies." 

The fact that all religious conviction and feeling universally run to music for their full 
and final expression certainly must have some philosophical explanation. In rough and 
crude form it may be stated thus; music is the art-path to God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. We may get to God by many ways — by the silent 
communion of spirit with Spirit, by aspiration, by fidelity of service, but there is no 
path of expression so open and direct as that of music. The common remark 
that music takes us away from ourselves, is philosophically true. When under its spell 
we transcend our ordinary thought and feeling and are carried — as it were — into an- 
other world ; and if it be sacred music, that world is the world of the Spirit. When 
the spell ends and we come back to this present world, we do not cease to believe in 
that into which we were lifted. While there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring in its 
adorations, we felt how real that world is and how surely it must at last be eternally 
realized. Towards that age of adoring harmony humanity is struggling, and into 
that upper world where the discords of time and earth are resolved into tune, every 
earnest soul is steadily pressing. ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
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DR. E. E. HIGBEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

AS THOSK MEN KNOW HIM WHO KNOW HIM BEST. 



HOSTS of friends were outraged in the 
fury of persecution to which, for many 
months. Dr. E. E. Higbee was subjected 
because of his proper but — as the sequel 
showed — impolitic method of administering 
the civil service in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers' Orphan Schoob. They 
knew what a trifling matter had thrown wide 
open the flood-gates of calumny, namely, 
unwillingness to appoint an unskilled man 
as chief clerk, in the vain hope that Gov. 
Pattison would consent to his appointment 
as financial clerk. They saw with amaze- 
ment a well-organized and patriotic charity 
represented in such odious coloring, hy a 
newspaper expert in the work of defamation 
specially adapted to the task, that what had 
been the pride was made to appear the 
shame of PennsylvaDia. They knew, be- 
yond all doubt or question, that it was done 
not to redress wrong, but to wreak vengeance 
.upon an upright man by wrecking his repu-. 
tation and driving him from office humili- 
ated and disgraced. With the keenest in- 
terest, as though themselves beset by a 
rdentless foe, they watched the progress of 
this campaign of vilification and falsehood, 
unexampled in the educational or humani- 
• tarian history of the State. 

They saw this man endure with heroic 
fortitude, for months, when struggle would 
have been of no avail; but also fight gallantly 
for the truth with all the courage and skill of 
the trained soldier when the hour was come 
for battle. They saw him, at bis first onset. 



break the line of the enemy where it was 
reckoned strongest, and spike a half-dozen 
of their noisiest guos so that these have not 
since fired an effective shot. 

They then saw an ex parte investigation, 
conducted wholly in the interest of the 
enemy, with slanderous reports emanating 
almost daily from the hostile camp, and 
spread far and wide by the telegraph and 
through the columns of scores of the news- 
paper press, by many of whose editors they 
were innocently accepted and published as 
the truth. They saw the sentiment of the 
great mass of the reading public harden 
cruelly upon the side of wrong, and awaited 
with some degree of apprehension the final 
assault. 

As the Merrimac bore down upon the tit- 
tle Monitor so came the Record craft, with 
John Norris in command — confident of vic- 
tory. His guns wefe very noisy; they filled 
the air with the smoke and thunder of bat- 
tle ; and they hammered hard. But the 
sturdy Monitor got in a heavy solid shot 
through the port-hole of "Clothing Ac- 
counts," which so damaged the machinery 
of the Record's arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing — to say nothing of some other effective 
shots in the way of Col. Paul's retention in 
office fully explained, minute inspection of 
the schools carefully reported, and their 
generally excellent condition clearly pre- 
sented, challenging contradiction or reply — 
that the Record aforesaid, though clad like 
its compeer, the Merrimac, in panoply of 
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railroad iron^ dreii^ Vfir'dlsi^led^ and was of 
necessity.laid vp fbi;'re[mirs. 

They: lieiurd .the threats of immediate re- 
xtiova} ffom 'office, then of suspension pend- 
'.ii:ig'. Legislative inquiry, then ot criminal 
'prosecution with two or three dozen counts 
in the indictment, then of impeachment for 
maladministration of his high office. They 
saw nothing don^f however — either by the 
Chief Executive, the Attorney-General, or 
the State Legislature — and they began to 
think that the end had come to all this 
long-protracted ''sound and fury signifying 
nothing." 

But one morning in the late Spring, the 
Record craft, refitted and with colors flying, 
again hove into sif;ht in the offing, Captain 
Louis Wagner having succeeded to the com- 
mand — ^an officer noted chiefly for lung-power 
and general omniscience, who shone bravely 
in brass buttons, tinsel, and feathers. But 
he handled his guns with little discretion. 
On opening his ''pigeon-hole" port, as he 
came within close range, to fire what seemed 
his heaviest gun, he was unable again to close 
it 1 So also of the "bully and blackguard " 
port. Solid shot fell hot and furious about 
the modest Monitor, as slowly its turret re^- 
volved until one of its heavy guns came 
squarely into position. The practised gun- 
ner, Higbee, glanced along the sights with 
the stern purpose of making a centre shot. 
There was a flash, as of the lightning — z, 
solid bolt of steel went plunging through 
the open port, dismounting guns and scat- 
tering feathers — and the fight was over. 



Among the present readers of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal^ there are many who 
have not seen, and who will be interested in 
seeing, the following personal sketches, 
which, it is proper to say, were originally 
written and published and are now repub- 
lished — ^as indeed is this entire article — 
wholly without the knowledge of Dr. Hig- 
bee. Those who know him know well that 
if he were consulted he would peremptorily 
forbid its publication. But certain of his 
friends have as much respect for truth and 
honor and justice and decency as they have 
for Dr. Higbee, and they think he should 
submit to this personal annoyance in the in- 
terest of these things. They regard the 
present a proper time and this a proper form 
of article to go forth as some corrective of 
prejudice that has been created in the minds 
of many estimable people, by false state- 
ment, mean innuendo, fling and sneer, such 
9& have been wickedly common on every 
hand since February 22, 1886. The leaven 



of the truth is wholesome, though personal 
modesty shrink from its publication and 
even be offended thereat. 

REMINISCENCES OF A YEAR IN THE LANCASTER 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fr^m Pinna, Sck^ yanmai, April, 1881, 

Among the few old letters which the junior 
editor of The School Journal has cared 
to preserve from the passing years — some 
written by friends now ** gone over to the 
majority," others by those in whom the 
touchstone of time has been but a revealer 
of genuine qualities — is one hastily penned 
in acknowledgment of a holiday gift more 
than twenty-seven years ago : 

Lancaster, Jan'y 3, 1854. 
Mr. Jno. p. McCaskey, 

Dear Sir: Through you I would ten- 
der my warmest thanks to the scholars who 
have honored me with the Christmas present 
which I have received this day from the hands 
of Mr. Shober. I shall ever cherish this mark 
of friendship and esteem with feelines of grati- 
tude, the more so because the friendship of the 
young I especially prize. Hoping tnat our 
mtercourse with each other may be beneficial 
and pleasant, and that the memory of it may 
be a source of delight in after vears, I remain 
The sincere friend of'^you all, 

£. £. Higbee. 

This gentleman, who is the newly-ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was then in charge of the mathe- 
matical department of the Boys* High 
School of Lanoister city, where we boys all 
knew him as *' Mr. Higbee," and that with 
abiding respect and affection. The writer 
of this article, whom Dr. H, may have quite 
forgotten, was not a very diligent student of 
text-books, but he was then unconsciously 
learning to listen to voices, to look into 
faces, and to gather definite impressions of 
people, less from what they said than from 
what they were. So that a man of forceful 
character or of generous soul, met for a year 
in the daily contact of the class-room, could 
never be forgotten ; and the impressions we 
have carried through all these years of Mr. 
Higbee are such as any teacher might be 
glad to leave upon the hearts of his pupils. 

Of the several instructors then employed 
in the school, he was the man who reached 
us with a grip of power, and apparently 
without thought or effort on his part to do 
this. To us boys he was a sort of ** admirable* 
Crichton," able to do almost anything, 
from fencing, skating, sparring, and play- 
ing the flute, up to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and — what we had more respect 
for yet — all the mathematics! He helped 
us select books for our society library, or- 
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ganized at that time, and was always ready 
to answer our hard questions. His affability 
of manoer, quick gesture, rapid movement, 
ready wit, constant disposition to oblige, 
and an utter lack of that dignified reserve 
which teachers sometimes affect, even more 
than his rare scholarship, made him an 
"authority " with us all ; and when he left 
us, there was no teacher to whom we would 
not more willingly have said good-bye. 
A single class-room incident of this year, 



which we often recall with a pleasant sense 
of obligation — for it introduced us to the 
delightful study of the significance, the his- 
tory, and the hidden meanings of words — 
will illustrate his method of teaching 
language. He had the mathematical room, 
as has been said ; but on one occasion, in 
the absence of the principal of the school, 
he heard the latin classes recite. We were 
reading Ciesar's Commentaries. The de- 
fence of the Helvetians at their baggage- 




wagons was the subject of ths lesson. He 
heard our dull rendering of the text, with a 
running tire of comments upon it, and then 
read for us. As he went into the precise 
meanings of the words in their derivation 
and use, tearing them to pieces, and — < 
"suiting the action to the word," for, of 
coarse, he was standing — showed us how 
graphic was Caesar's description of the 
fight, we were at fever-heat of interest. 
We saw the hurtling javelins fly, and the 
fierce thnist of darts and speais between the 



wagon wheek, and felt the stnbbom defence 
of the doomed Helvetians. 

One word in the lesson, mbjictehant, as 
with quick gesture he put meaning and de- 
rivation before us, gave us, with the vivid- 
ness of the lightning flash, a realizing sense 
of \rtiat is meant by etymology — a branch 
of study that, like the rich "lead" of the 
gold deposits, rewards the miner in propor- 
tion to the diligence with which he labors. 
We have since worked this " lead ' ' to some 
purpose and with much enjoyment — thanks. 
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in great part, to the impulse given by Mr. 
Higbee in those old days — ^until able to feel 
with Dr. Holmes that " the poetry of words 
is quite as beautiful as that of sentences." 

From first to last the session was a good 
one, and to the now gray-haired man who 
contributed very much to make it so — his 
hair black enough when the note of "Janu- 
ary *54,*' was written — many of the old 
boys are ready to say that it is as he had 
hoped: "The memory of it has been a 
source of delight in after years. ' ' 

We regard the State Superintendent who 
has just left the office as the Common School 
man of Pennsylvania — but change, like 
death, will come ; and coming, there is no 
man in the college work at whose good for- 
tune we are personally more glad than that 
of Dr. Higbee, our old-time teacher, to 
whom we have long felt so keen a sense of 
personal gratitude. May his administration 
be characterized by wisdom, energy, and 
discretion, and the ever-present purpose of 
'* the greatest good to the greatest number." 
He stands at the threshold of the grandest 
work he has ever been called upon to per- 
form or direct — the most far-reaching in its 
influence for the general good. We believe 
that he will do it as in the Master's eye ; 
and may the guidance and the blessing of 
that Master whom he serves be with him 
through it all. 

THIRTIETH YEAR AND THIRD EDITOR. 
Front Ptnna. School Journal^ Navemhort 1881, 

The first number of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal ^2& issued in January, 1852; 
that for the month of December, i88i, our 
next issue, will complete its thirtieth year, 
though not its thirtieth volume — the first vol- 
ume having been made to include eighteen in- 
stead of twelve numbers. During that time 
there has been no break in the continuity 
of its monthly issues — so that the next will 
be its three hundredth and sixtieth number ; 
— there has been no change from its original 
form of double-column royal octavo pages, 
and there has also been but a single change 
in its editorial management. 

In its nineteenth volume Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, its founder and first editor, laid 
dpwn the pen after thirty-five years of such 
service in the field and at the desk as 
men have seldom rendered the cause of pop- 
ular education. For the period of eleven 
years, elapsed since that time. Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham has been its editor-in-chief. 
With what ability, good judgment, and 
thorough knowledge of the field, his work 
has been done, the volumes of The Journal^ 



year by year, bear noble witness. With 
the next number. Dr. E. E. Higbee suc- 
ceeds to the editorship, having assumed 
charge of these columns in recognition of 
the fact that the Organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction should be under the 
direction of the Superintendent of said De- 
partment. 

As Dr. Wickersham was the worthy suc- 
cessor of the venerable Dr. Burrowes in the 
editorial management of The Journal, so in 
no less degree is Dr. Higbee, in his turn, a 
worthy successor of Dr. Wickersham. For, 
while he is a quiet man, of genial temper, 
who can tell a good story and enjoy a hearty 
laugh, and to whom mere glitter and parade 
are utterly distasteful, he is at the same 
time a man of intense energy, of great force 
of character, honest and fearless, an able 
speaker, and a forcible and elegant writer. 
As to his scholarship: Among the forty 
thousand men and women — teachers, super- 
intendents and directors — engaged in the 
common school work in Pennsylvania, we 
have little doubt that he is the foremost 
scholar of them all. 

It seems fitting and desirable that some- 
thing be said to the readers of The Journal 
of the unusual attainments of its new editor 
in the realm of letters. It is also proper 
that the educational men of the State should 
know the breadth of scholarship of their 
official head and leader. Of this we can, 
from our own knowledge, speak only in a 
general way, and for more specific informa- 
tion have therefore applied to those who are 
able to express an opinion from the stand- 
point of intimate personal acquaintance and 
thorough competency to form a correct 
judgment. Dr. Higbee is a modest man, 
and, did he know of this article, would 
doubtless disapprove it. But he does not 
know of it, and will be greatly surprised to 
see the following notes from his old co- 
workers in the field of letters, themselves 
among the foremost scholars in the State. 
That first given is from Dr. Thos. G. Apple, 
President of Franklin and Marshall College : 

Frankun and Marshall Collbgb, \ 
Lancastbr, Oct. asM, i88r. } 

Dear Sir: In reply to your note of this morn- 
ing, I would say that I regard Dr. E. £. Higbee 
as one of the first scholars in the State. His 
scholarship covers the whole ground of liberal 
and professional culture. He is an excellent 
classical scholar, a good mathematician, and ac- 
quainted with German and French. His ac- 
quaintance with what are called the Natural 
Sciences is thorough, but not, I should say, as a 
specialist. In the department of History and 
Philosophy his attainments are far beyond ordi- 
nary scholarship. His abilities as a thinker, as 
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well as his long experience in teaching, have 
made him a master m these departments. In 
Psychology. Ethics, i£sthetics, and Metaphysics 
proper, including the history of Philosophy, he is 
entirely at home. My relations have been most 
intimate with Dr. Higbee for many years, and I 
regard him as an excellent scholar, and a good, 
strong thinker. His merits as a speaker'are too 
well known to refer to them here, and and I feel 
assured that the interests of public education in 
our great Commonwealth w-ll receive the very 
best attention at his hands. 

Thos. G. Apple. 

The second is from Dr. Wm. M. Nevin, 
the venerable Professor of English Literature 
and Belles-lettres, a very fine classical scholar 
and literary critic : 

Franxxjit and Marshau. Collbgb, \ 
Lancaster, Oct. 25/^, /£$/. / 

Dear Sir: I have received your note of 
yesterday, asking for my estimate of the schol- 
arly attainments of Dr. E. E. Higbee, and 
what I regard his rank among the scholarly 
men of the state in the same lines of study that 
he has pursued. I am happy to say that I con- 
sider him to rank among the very first. He 
is a general scholar, of which others will bear 
you better witness ; but my own intercourse 
with him, which has been long and intimate, 
suiting himself when we met to my own par- 
tialities, has made me better acquainted with 
him as a man of fine literary taste and cul- 
ture. His familiar acquaintanceship with the 
classical authors whether of the ancient or of 
the modern world, whether of Greece, Italy or 
England, I have always admired ; and his keen 
appreciative or censuring remarks upon them I 
have always equally enjoyed. In his long 
course of ^ving instruction, whether in the high 
school or m the college, whether as professor or 
president, over whatsoever branch he was pre- 
siding, whether literary, scientific, or philosophi- 
cal, he had the happy faculty of presenting his 
themes in the most engaging manner, so as to 
elicit the students* continued attention, kindling 
by his own enthusiasm a corresponding interest 
in their breasts, carrying them thus along with 
him unwearied to the end. 

As editor of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal^ therefore, I deem him admirably qualified 
for preserving its acquired excellence, and ren- 
denng it, as heretofore, highly interesting, use- 
ful, and instructive. It could not have fallen 
into better hands, Yours truly, 

Wm. M. Nevin. 

A gentleman who has enjoyed advantages 
of scholastic training both in this country 
and abroad, and who has been intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Higbee and his work — 
a College professor of judicial cast of mind, 
conscientious in the expression of opinions, 
and in every way competent to speak upon 
the subject — writes us at length in reply to 
certain questions. We condense his letter 
into a single paragraph : 

In Latin and Greek Dr. Higbee is far ahead 



of most men who have given special attention 
to the study of the classic languages. If occa- 
sion required, he could write a good book in 
either, but especially in Latin, with little diffi- 
culty. For the purposes of study and investi- 
gation he reads Hebrew, German, French, and 
kindred Romance languages. In the whole 
field of English Literature, History, and Phil- 
osophy, he is thoroughly at home. His lectures 
on Ethics and i^Esthetics evince the most care- 
ful study and the strength of his thou|^t-power. 
In brief, as a classical and belletristic scholar, 
he has made extraordinary attainments. In 
Mathematics he excels. To different branches 
of Natural Science he has given attention suf- 
ficient to render him a working student and 
successful teacher in these directions, but not 
enough to merit rank as a specialist. His arti- 
cles in the Mercersbur^ Re^new will show you 
what he has done in the several departments of 
theological learning. He was at one time co- 
editor of that periodical with Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple, now President of Franklin and Marshall 
College. He has also been sy nodical editor of 
the Reformed Church Messenger, His whole 
work, indeed, has been of such a character as 
Ko challenge comparison with that of the best ; 
but because he has attained and mastered 
scholarship for its own sake, and not for any ex- 
traneous purposes such as reputation, popular- 
ity, etc., he is not now so well (widely) known as 
some whose learning is nearer the lips, but lack- 
ing in the substantial breadth and solidity of 
true culture. 

Dr. Higbee is also a gentleman of fine 
taste in art and music, so cultivated as to 
make him a judicious critic in these direc- 
tions. He is the author of several hymns 
that have found their way into the books. 
He is familiar with the best works of the 
leading novelists, with hearty admiration of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose masterpiece, "Ivan- 
hoe," in particular, he has read an almost 
incredible number of times until it might 
fairly be said that he knows it by heart. 
We like him all the better for this, and con- 
fess to a life-long preference for learned 
men who find recreation and delight in 
music, the drama, and the fascinating pages 
of the great masters of fiction. 

As State Superintendent, he has taken 
hold of his great work with that wise dis- 
cretion which was anticipated by his friends 
at the time of his appointment. We believe 
that his administration of the Department 
of Public Instruction will be characterized 
throughout by the same good judgment and 
careful regard for the interest, of the Common 
Schoool System. He has made friends every- 
where by personal contact with school men 
in various parts of the State ; and this arti- 
cle is written mainly that these men and 
others may have some more definite concep- 
tion of the many-sided scholarship, and the 
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many-sided character, of him who stands at 
their head, in the direction of the important 
work in which all are alike interested. 

With the breadth of acquirement and 
maturity of judgment that have come 
through a life of intense intellectual activity, 
at heart he has, and must always have, the 
quick, fresh impulses of the boy. Nor is 
he more at home in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, in the professor's chair, or at the 
editor's desk, than in the gymnasium or on 
the play-ground, in fiill sympathy with the 
lad that wears the gloves or takes the bar, 
catches the ball or swings the bat; or, in 
the woods and by the streams, with him 
who climbs and runs and skates and swims. 
But of the attractive freshness of this feature 
of his character, and of his bearing and 
influence in the school-room, as we knew it 
when a pupil in his classes, we have else- 
where spoken — in the April number of Hu 
Journal^ at the time when he entered upon 
the duties of his present position. 

Above all, and more than all. Dr. Hig-. 
bee is an earnest Christian, with an ever- 
present sense of whatever that full word im- 
plies of constant care and special guidance 
by the Providence who controls human 
affairs. He has long been a student of the 
Bible as of no other book — ^almost, indeed, 
as if it were the one book and there were no 
other. It is this type of broad men who are 
the best men. It is these men whose influence 
for good is longest felt in the sphere of 
labor to which theyare "called" — men who 
look for and are guided by that '' inward 
light" of whose existence more human be- 
ings than good George Fox and his disciples 
have made convincing proof. In a recent 
address to young men, Robert Collyer is 
credited with these remarks : 

I have said that the fourth thing in a man's 
life is that good fortune which is but another 
name for the good providence of God. 
"Friends" follow what mcy call an "inward 
light.*' This is the most pre^^nant truth you can 
take to your hearts. That " inward' * light will be 
sure to shine in the supreme crisis of your life. 
Don't budge one step until you see it. Hang 
on until then to the thing ]rou are doing, and 
do your best ; but when it shines, don't argue or 
doubt or fear. Follow the light. 

On reading this paragraph a few days 
since, it seemed to present the views held 
by Dr. H. in relation to his work, be that 
what it might, and hence it is quoted in 
this connection. The first time we met 
him after his appointment as State Superin- 
tendent he seemed in no sense elated by 
the new dignity, but rather to take it as a 
matter of course in the providential dispen- 



sation of affairs. He said: "I was not 
looking for this. I thought Providence had 
something for me to do, and that it would 
come, but did not suppose that it would 
come in this shape. I will do the work as 
well as I can, and if I see that I cannot do 
it well, will resign the position at once." 

"As well as he can" will, we have little 
doubt, be good enough to satisfy the best 
friends of the Common School System in 
all parts of the State. Upon the encoor^ 
agement and support of these men every- 
where he relies with confidence, and he wUl 
not rely in vain. 

We have written thus far can amare; and 
our article has extended much beyond the 
limits originally designed. Havmg made 
" a clean breast of it,' we are now ready to 
apologize to Dr. Higbee for the very free and 
unauthorized use we have made of his name. 
The onl^ plea we offer in extenuation of the 
offence is, as we have already said, that the 
readers of The Journal ^oxXdi know its Edi- 
tor, and the State at large should know its 
Superintendent. 

FOUR YEARS AFTER. 
Prwm Penna. Sck^ yifumai, yanuarj, 1889, 

The resolution that was recently adopted 
at the closing session of one of our largest and 
most intelligent County Institutes, was in 
strict accord with the facts, in congratulat- 
ing Governor Pattison upon the re-appoint- 
meut of Dr. E. E. Higbee to the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
because of ''extraordinary qualities of fit- 
ness for the discharge of its high duties and 
responsibilities." 

Four years ago it seemed well to the 
present writer — who wrote then as he does 
now, without the slightest knowledge or 
consent of the subject of his article — that 
some definite statement should be made as 
to the scholarly attainments and certain per- 
sonal characteristics of the gentleman who 
had come, with quiet manner and compara- 
tively unknown, to direct the work of forty 
thousand men and women entrusted with 
the guardianship of a million children in 
their most sacred right of education — physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, and, in a sense, 
spiritual. It was thought, as was then said» 
that ''the State at large should know its 
Superintendent." Four years have passed, 
and the State does know its Superintendent. 

The advent of Dr. Higbee to the Superin- 
tendency was to many of our best school 
men an appointment of more than novel in- 
terest. They did not know the man, and 
could but await events with keen solicitude^ 
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which has gradually chasged to personal 
regard and a high measure of confidence, as 
year by year has manifested how ripe the 
scholarship of this comparative stranger to 
our educational circles; how broad and 
mellow and luminous his skill as a teacher; 
how thorough and profound his knowledge 
of what the schools, from the primary to 
the Normal grade (hb latest suggestions as 
to the latter being found elsewhere in this 
issue, in his annual report), need in appli- 
ances and in the teaching art ; how clear his 
conception of duty as the chief of his great 
department; how s6und the ring of his 
utterances when discussing the questions of 
school polity or suggesting lines of progress 
for legislative action —rising conspicuous 
among those about him, as he has always 
done whatever his field of labor, and brush- 
ing aside mere martinetism with the broad 
influence of general principles. 

The foremost scholar and probably the 
ablest man in the common school work, he 
has rapidly grown to be a welcome and 
familiar presence everywhere in Pennsyl- 
vania; with warm greeting from hosts of 
friends because of personal good-will; and 
with an official record such as to merit the 
highest compliment possible to any State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction — that 
of re-appointment by an Executive of an 
opposite political faith, in deference to what 
he regarded a sense of duty to the Common- 
wealth. The situation was unique. Mere 
partisanship, however intelligent and de- 
voted to the public welfare, would neither 
have encouraged nor permitted what, in 
the opinion of Governor Pattison, the j)ub- 
lic good demanded, and what he had re- 
solved should be done in the best spirit of 
the new article in the advanced political 
creed — tenure of office and civil service re- 
form. Men said this would never be. Dr. 
Higbee neither asked for the position nor 
miade effort to bring influence to bear that 
he might retain it, but quietly awaited the 
event, gratefully declining many offers of 
friendly aid while the appointment was 
pending. Not that he was at all indifferent 
as to the result, but he felt that he had been 
''called''; the position had come without 
his seeking it ; if his first term was to be his 
last — it was well. He was confident that the 
Governor would, in his discretion, do as 
seemed best in discharge of his official duty. 

Now that so many school men in all parts 
(rf Pennsylvania know Dr. Higbee, it has 
been thought that brief personal mention 
of &ct or incident, casually referred to in 
the freedom of personal intercourse, and 



some statement of impressions fixed through 
years of intimate acquaintance, would be of 
especial interest in these columns. When we 
enjoy a man we want to know more about 
him — ^all about him, if that were possible. 

His father, at one time a man of large 
means, having by an ill-starred endorsement 
lost his property, it was early the good for- 
tune of the son to feel the necessity for self- 
dependence. 

In deference to the wishes of his mother,, 
he declined a desirable appointment as cadet 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point — turning aside from a branch of 
the national service for which he seemed es- 
pecially fitted from his ardent love of adven- 
ture, his great strength and skill in all 
athletic sports, his fearless energy, good 
judgment, fine social qualities, rare mental 
gifts, and the ready command of all his 
powers at any moment. Had he entered 
the army thirty-five years ago, and studied 
the science and art of war as he has since 
devoted himself to the sciences and arts of 
peace, he would, doubtless, long ere this 
have attained high military rank and repu- 
tation. 

Instead of West Point, he entered the 
University of Vermont, where, at the same 
time that he was one of the most brilliant 
students in the recitation room or on the 
platform,. he became known as the champion 
foot-ball player of New England, as well as 
one of her champion wrestlers, having in 
his college days encountered but one man — 
and he a Canadian of firm-set limb and 
mighty strength of loins-*whom he could 
not put down and keep down in this good- 
natured test of bodily skill and strength and 
endurance. A good wrestler must be 
"good" all over, and weak nowhere. He 
was also a famous cricketer, until a finger 
broken by the ball compelled him to forego 
the vigorous game. 

On a recent visit of his brother from the 
Pacific coast, a few months ago, the latter 
inquired whether he remembered how he 
(Dr. H.) had learned to skate, saying that 
it had impressed him as a remarkable thing 
at the time, and that he had often thought 
of it since. We mention the incident here 
as illustrating his boyhood mastery of a boy- 
hood art, as perhaps not another lad in ten 
thousand has acquired it. The boy had 
buckled on his skates for the first time, but 
had hardl]^ got upon the ice before a sudden 
and stunning £all put an end to his anticipa« 
tions of sport. He promptly took them off, 
and could not be induced to put them on 
again during the winter. Ice coming again 
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with the next winter, he went out with the 
boys as before, put on the skates a second 
time, and glided away from everybody — a 
skillful master of the art ! Between his fall 
and the second time he buckled on the 
skates, he had become a skillful skater — not 
on but off the ice ! The boy had thought it 
out. Going along the road to school dur- 
ing the summer — anywhere, everywhere — 
without a word on the subject to anybody, 
the lad was trying the slide, studying it, 
until he had mastered its theory and the 
concept was clear. Then much of the 
strength and skill acquired in other direc- 
tions here came into play, and he led the 
lively company many a merry chase. 

Hunting with shot-gun or rifle among the 
Green Mountains; fishing in the streams 
and lakes, living in the woods, under the 
trees, in the shadow of the rocks, or be- 
neath the open sky ; at home in marshes and 
meadows — the eagerly observant student of 
birds and beasts and fishes, trees and plants 
and flowers, clouds and sky and stars, nat- 
ural appearances and phenomena in mani- 
fold variety — he early acquired that love ot 
nature in her ten thousand phases and ob- 
jects of interest, which gives so much of 
added charm to his conversation, to his plat- 
form addresses, and to all his literary work. 

Some years since, at the corporation din- 
ner at Burlington, Vermont — which is given 
by the city corporation on graduation day 
to the University and its alumni — ^at the 
right and left of the President of the Uni- 
versity sat Dr. McCosh, president of Prince- 
ton College, and Dr. Higbee, president of 
Mercersburg Theological Seminary. After 
Dr. McCosh had been introduced and had 
made his speech, the President, in introduc- 
ing Dr. Higbee, remarked, *'The last time 
I saw him was many years ago, on the 
campus behind the University. It was on 
the day when his class graduated. He had 
the foot-ball in his hand, as he shouted, 
' Here goes for the last kick 1 ' The records 
of the University show that the ball went 
over the four-story building, three feet higher 
than it was ever kicked before or since !" 

This "muscular" introduction — worthy 
the prowess of a brilliant Eton or Harrow 
or Rugby boy, come back to an alumni 
dinner at Oxford with honored laurels won 
in other fields — ^was, of course, greeted with 
uproarious applause. The triumphs of the 
playground, the campus, the cricket or the 
diamond field, we can all appreciate; and 
with them the brightest minds have keenest 
sympathy. 

On the same day^ immediately after his 



graduation, he was offered a most desirable 
position in the office of one of the leadings 
lawyers of Vermont, a gentleman in posses- 
sion of a large and lucrative practice, which 
he wished to leave in the hands of an able 
successor. Had he accepted this promising^ 
offer, he would, no doubt, have become 
known as a lawyer of profound learnings, u 
and as an eminently successful advocate of ^ 
splendid forensic ability. His gifts as a 
public speaker, his mastery of statecraft, 
and the fiery energy of argument, or appeal, 
or denunciation, which would then have 
been cultivated rather than repressed — ^am- 
bition lending its sharp spur to his intent — 
would have made him known prominently 
in the political arena of struggle and prefer- 
ment, during the memorable era of the past 
thirty years. 

But he turned resolutely from all this to the 
higher life of the teacher-student, of college 
professor and president ; to the quiet round 
of clerical duty — so often a life of actual 
privation — accepting whatever of duty or 
obligation a wise Providence might have in 
store. And well was that choice made. As 
a clergyman, his rank is undisputed as one 
of the foremost divines in the Reformed 
Church of the United States. He has 
preached thousands of able discourses, but I 
has in his possession probably not a dozen 
sermons completely written out, being ex- 
ceedingly impatient of manuscript, seldom 
caring to re-read a paper or to repeat an ad- 
dress — though at the same time very care- 
ful, painstaking and accurate in the prepara- 
tion of any formal paper or official report, 
for illustration of which the reader is re- 
ferred to his annual reports as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

In the field of instruction, his rank is 
simply extraordinary. Men skilled in spe- 
cialties say of him, ''Dr. Higbee should 
teach nothing but Greek,'* — **Dr. Higbee 
should never teach anything but Latin ** — 
'•nothing but Philosophy of History" — 
"nothing but English Literature'* — "noth- 
ing but Church History and Exegesis" — 
" nothing but Mathematics" — in fact, noth- 
ing but the specialty in which he happens, 
for any length of time, to be giving instruc- 
tion, because in it he has become so able a 
master. So thorough is his acquaintance 
with these varied lines of study and research 
that he turns, at times, for relaxation and 
pleasure, to the calculus in mathematics, or 
to the Greek comedy in the original, for the 
enjoyment it affords. 

As chairman of the general committee on 
music and the revision of the hymnal of the 
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Reformed Church some years ago — ^with his 
accustomed broad-gauge thoroughness, in 
order that the work might be as well done 
as possible — ^he made a collection of hymn- 
ology, mediaeval and modem — Latin, Ger- 
man and English — ^which is spoken of by 
those competent to form a reliable judg- 
ment, as probably the most complete to be 
found anywhere in Pennsylvania. Had he de- 
voted his life to Music or Painting, he would 
have been a master in either direction, the 
work that he has done as an amateur being 
sufficient evidence of this. 

For an ordinary lifetime he has been on 
the footing of acquaintance, more and more 
familiar as the years have passed, with the 
master spirits of all the ages of history — 
kings whose brows are encircled not with 
shifting metal crowns but with the aure'ola 
of immortality ; who rule by divine right in 
the realm of the intellect and in that sphere 
higher yet, the empire of the heart ; whose 
voices speak to all succeeding generations ; 
whose thought has challenged and (quickened 
the thought of all great thinkers since their 
time. He is as familiar with Socrates as 
with Luther ; with St. Paul as with Milton ; 
with Aristophanes as with Shakespeare; 
with Chaucer as with Longfellow or Tenny- 
son. He knows, as Lord Macaulay did, with 
a rich fullness of personal experience, " the 
feeling which a man of liberal education 
naturally entertains towards the great minds 
of former ages," and this is constantly man- 
ifesting itself in his addresses and reports. 
More than any other man we know, " they 
have filled his mind with noble and graceful 
images." 

Many of his pupils speak of him as a man 
with the gift or power of inspiring in them 
a new and nobler enthusiasm, such as no 
other man could arouse. We have heard 
our most earnest Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Normal Schools, as well as teachers, 
say this of him in the work he is endeavor- 
ing to do in the State. Built firmly into 
the development of the mind, his work tells 
mightily in the life of the soul. 

The secret of his power lies in the fact 
that he lives constantly in two worlds — the 
spiritual, invisible to the eye of sense, being 
ever the substantial ; and the material, upon 
which we tread and with which we are in 
contact on every side, ever the fleeting. For 
him the past and the future are always the 
present. In habit of thought like this, life 
IS forever lifted out of the sphere of the 
commonplace — quite apart from the doUar- 
and-cent struggle for power and gain — into 
that altitude where the ''strength of the 



hills" is attained, and the higher air is 
breathed. From that high sphere radiate 
none but influences for good to the race. It 
is here alone that lofty souls may stand upon 
the very Mount of Vision, sending down, 
with clarion voice of assured confidence, to 
those below, the call of the ages, *' Come up 
higher." 

As already said, we have never known an- 
other man who seemed on terms of such in- 
timate personal acquaintance with the great 
and good men of all ages. He is of the very 
brotherhood of genius I We have never 
known personally a man so many-sided, or 
capable of high-grade work on so many lines 
of Qffort — or another man of whom such an 
article as this could be written. He will, of 
course, say on reading it that it is not true 
of him! Modest disclaimer by a man of 
merit is ever comely, and generous self- 
negation delightful ; but the witness is here 
ruled ont of court. What is written must 
stand. We believe it — and the present 
seems a case in which it is not best to wait 
until a man is dead before the many may 
learn facts well known to the few. 

Ex-State Supt. Hickok, who, from the 
quiet seclusion of his home in Philadelphia, 
still manifests a sympathetic interest in the 
cause to which he gave the best years of his 
life under very trying circumstances, has in- 
cidentally touched this subject from his own 
point of view, in reply to a private letter 
written shortly after the appointment of Dr. 
Higbee for a second term. Though pub- 
lished so late as perhaps to have lost some 
of its point, it possesses an interest that will 
attract attention among school men. We 
put the letter into type as deserving to be- 
come a part of the permanent record of the 
present situation in our school affairs, from 
the standpoint of a veteran observer : 

Dear Sir, * * * Yes, certainly ! I do agree 
with you that the public is to be congratulated 
on Dr. Higbee*s re-appointment. It could not 
well be otherwise on educational grounds, and 
Governor Pattison deserves great credit for saga- 
city and resolute purpose in that regard. It is 
no disparagement to other aspirants for that 
conspicuous post of duty, no matter what their 
abilities, that one so well equip])ed for the work, 
in technical details as well as in its higher as- 
pects, and so unselfishly devoted to its interests, 
should be continued where his usefulness would 
be more than doubled because of the fruitful ex- 
periences of his first arduous term of service. So 
tar as he is personally concerned, if he had been 
retired now msteadot continued, he could safely 
rest his official reputation upon his last annuu 
report, one of the soundest, best documents that 
have emanated from that Department, and very 
timdy and conclusive in its suggestions. It 
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shows that he has passed the stage of investiga- 
tion into the scope and tendencies of our some- 
what peculiar school system, which, as a stranger 
to its organization, and historv. he had first to 
make, and writes now with the confidence of 
settled convictions as to what its future should 
be. That the Legislature may not, and probably 
will not, at once endorse all of his recommenda- 
tions, proves nothing a^^ainst their soundness. 
He is not the first Supenntendent who has had 
to wait a decade or score of years for theories to 
crystallize into enactments. But they come in 
time, in one shape or other. Festina lente has 
always been a controlling influence in our school 
movements, whether we liked it or not ; and he 
is a wise man who recognizes that fact, and 
temi>ers zeal with patience. Both are necessary, 
and in no stinted measure. It is a cause that 
requires a long look ahead. A Superintendent 
who is not in advance of public sentiment, as 
well as fully abreast of the times, would be out 
of place in that Department. The title of the 
office— Superintendent' of Public Instruction — 
means a great deal more than the routine work 
of the elementary schools, important and ener- 

Setic thoueh that must be ; and true though it be 
lat the scnool-room and not the school Depart- 
ment is the objective point of our school system. 
The Doctor s re-appointment vindicates anew 
the forecast and equilibrium of the Act of 18^7, 
creating a separate school department, which 
holds each successive Governor as a moral host- 
age for the right management of our school sys- 
tem, through the responsibility centered upon 
him of selecting its chief administrative officer, 
after he has had nearly the whole of his guber- 
natorial term to officially estimate men and meas- 
ures, and thus act advisedlv near the dose of his 
term, instead of hastily and under politicad pres- 
sure at its beginning. The door basing open for 
a change after an unprecedented continuance 
under one head, itself one of the results of that 
act, Governor Hoyt did himself special credit, at 
this stage of our school affairs, by going into the 
ranks of the clergy for a successor, and assuring 
himself from the highest learned authorities that 
the right candidate nad been presented. Clergy- 
men are educators by virtue of their profession, 
and this nomination was only reviving the early 
traditions of the Commonwealth, when the edu- 
cation of youth, especiaily in its higher phases, 
was almost entirely in their hands, and they were 
looked up to with reverence as the lughest 
authority m the educational world. There were 
giants amon^ them, and they left a positive im- 
press upon uieir times. 

From 1834 to 1 88 1, all of our State Superin- 
tendents were lawyers except three, and of tibe 
latter two were professional teachers and one a 
practical man of affairs. We had many estima- 
ble clergvmen in the County Superintendency, 
and in tne School Boards, but until 1881 no 
one of their cloth was placed in supreme com- 
mand of our Common School system. Now 
"turn about is fair plav," and it seems to me 
that it was a wise ana good thing to let our 
reverend friends get a foothold on the quarter- 
deck at last. We shall be the better for it ; all 
die more so when coupled with special qualifi- 



cations, as in the present case. Dr. Higbee's 
simple presence in the School Department as a 
clergvman, disarms and neutralizes the un- 
founded but tenacious prejudice that still existed 
against the common schools as "godless** and 
demoralizing, and his official testimony proves 
it to be groundless. IVe know that thev level 
up, not down. In some localities, the only idea 
of order and discipline, good manners, good 
principles, respect for authority, that children 
get, tney get m the common schools. The 
clamor refeired to has died out, and under 
clerical leadership we have more than ever for 
the schools the sympathy and fiiendly influence 
of the churches, which is so pervading and pow- 
erful, and whose co-operation, but not interfer- 
ence, is so desirable. Christianity, like the air 
we breathe and the sunlight that blesses us, is 
a diffused and subtle atmosphere, that bears 
healing on its wing[s far beyond sectarian lines, 
and tlm>ugh the spiritual sense can be felt like 
an intangible but positive presence in all educa- 
tional work. 

Genial and broad-minded. Dr. Higbee is and 
cannot fail to be popular, his usefulness steadily 
growing with ripening experience. With Mac- 
Alister in Philadelphia regenerating the First 
School District, and himself in the School De- 
partment with its comprehensive jurisdiction, 
the educational interests of Pennsylvania were 
never in better or saifer hands than now, and 
we have a right to cherish "great expectations " 
as to ultimate results. 

Respectfully, 

Phila., June 6, 1885. H. C. HiCKOK. 

Rev. Elnathan Elisha Higbee^ D. D., 
LL.D., was bom in Burlington, Vermont, 
March 27, 1830. His parents were people 
of good descent and of marked intellectual 
power, and the son, while a mere lad, was 
noted for his skill in the solution of puzzling 
problems in arithmetic and algebra that 
came to him from all the region for many 
miles around. When quite young he en« 
tered the University of Vermont, where he 
distinguished himself in a class of great 
ability, and was graduated with honor in 
1849. ^^ taught a common school in his 
native state before he was sixteen years of 
age. After graduation, he was induced, 
through the influence of his brother-in-law, 
Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Aughinbaugh, now Presi- 
dent of Merceisburg College, Franklin Co., 
Pa., to engage in teaching in Emmittsburg, 
Frederick cotmty, Md. Here he was em* 
ployed as tutor in the tamily of the late 
Hon. Joshua Motter, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. He also taught a year 
as assistant teacher in the High School of 
Lancaster, Pa. While in Emmittsburg his 
mind was turned to the Christian ministry, 
and he soon after entered the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church, 
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then at Mercersburg, under Drs. Philip 
SchafT and Bernard WolfT as professors. 
He was licensed to preach the gospel in 
May, 1854. In 1855 he was united with 
the Congregational Association of Vermont, 
and labored with great acceptance at Bethel, 
in that State. In 1858 he received a call to 
the First Reformed church at Tiffin, Ohio, 
and at the same time served as Professor of 
Languages in Heidelberg College, located 
at that place. Some of the pupils who en- 
joyed his instruction there have since 
ranked among the ablest linguists in the 
country. In 1862 he took charge of Grace 
church, Pittsburgh, where his brilliant ser- 
mons attracted much attention. In 1864, 
while Dr. Schaflf was on a visit to Europe, he 
was appointed by the Board of Visitors Pro- 
fessor of Church History and Exegesis at 
Mercersburg, and so satisfactorily did he 
perform his duties that when Dr. Schaff re- 
signed the chair in 1865, the Synod at Lewis- 
burg unanimously and by acclamation elect- 
ed him to fill the place permanently. Dr. 
Higbee continued his connection with the 
Seminary until its removal to Lancaster in 
1867, when he resigned, and took the presi- 
dency of Mercersburg College, where he la- 
bored until 1 881, when he was appointed by 
Governor Henry M. Hoyt to the Superin- 
tendency of Public Instruction. During the 
year 1878, leave of absence was given him for 
a brief trip to Europe with the view of exam- 
ining the libraries and studying the educa- 
tional institutions of foreign lands. 
• As has been said at some length elsewhere 
in this article, he is an extraordinary man in 
many directions, but especially in such as 
require skill in combination for weight or 
brilliancy of result. Illustrating this his 
skill in chess may be cited, for during his 
college and clerical life he was a recognized 
master of this fascinating game, and many 
a confident player of local reputation has 
come to grief contesting with him the mimic 
field. 

This article would not be complete with- 
out reference to certain personal qualities 
that have been grossly misrepresented. In- 
stead of being the "dyspeptic parson," with 
teeth on edge, which some newspapers have 
persistently pictured him, he is one of the 
busiest and happiest of men, observing nat- 
urally Mr. Beecher's three rules of health : 
** Eat well, sleep well, and laugh well," and 
without a trace of dyspepsia, mental or 
physical. We know no man who tells an 
apt story with better zest, or laughs over it 
more heartily. The *' merry men " of Sher- 
wood Forest would have welcomed him with 



open arms to their merry company; and he 
would have been no unworthy member of 
the famed society that held its meetings at 
the Mermaid Tavern, whei^ Beaumont and 
Fletcher, "gentle Will" and "rare Ben 
Jonson," came together, with other kind- 
red spirits, each contributing his share to 
the brilliancy of conversation of those as- 
sembled wits and good fellows. 

"What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have 
So nimble, and so fuU of subtle flame, [been 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.'* 

So run Beaumont's lines, and in just such 
company would this man Higbee be most 
at home, for he knows and ddights in the 
dramas of Shakespeare and the contemporary 
writers of his era as not another man m tens 
of thousands can. Dyspepsia ! He is one 
of the gladdest souls that breathe vital air 
and revel in the sunlight. 

Physically, he is a man of tough, wiry 
constitution, with great power of endurance, 
and wholly equal to the arduous duties of the 
two important positions which he occupies. 
Though, of course, past the climax of phys* 
ical strength, if necessity arose he could, as 
of old, strike a blow like a sledge-hammer, 
with the quickness of thought and the pre- 
cision of the skilled boxer. When the In- 
stitute season or that of examination and 
visitation of Normal and Orphan Schools is 
on, he travels continuously by day and night, 
working and speaking all the while, with 
frequent sermons on Sundays, at times 
preaching twice in one day — and this for 
weeks together, coming out of his busy 
campaign strong and vigorous. 

The only physical, ailments to which he 
has any predisposition, are pneumonia from 
exposure to cold, nervous stricture of the 
muscles of breathing which results from oc- 
casional asthmatic trouble, and an annually 
recurring hay-fever annoyance — ^neither nor 
all of which have in any sense prevented the 
full and complete discharge of the varied 
and important duties devolving upon him 
as Superintendent. 

What was designed to crush him, and 
would have crushed a weaker official, has 
but given him new strength, and made more 
evident the granite temper of his mind and 
the steeMike quality of his endurance. His 
numerous friends have been more outraged 
than even himself at the unremitting efforts 
which have been made to destroy the repu- 
tation, to belittle the character and work, 
and if possible, to bring into popular con- 
tempt, the ripest scholar and one of the very 
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ablest and best men, who has ever held office 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. And this article is published 
by those friends, and wholly at their instance, 
as an indirect reply to the attacks of men 
brutal in instinct or such as ''know not what 
they do." A pleasing incident in this con- 
nection, and one that has but recently come 
to our knowledge, is very significant. Of 
the eminent lawyers whom Dr. Higbee re- 
tained as counsel in the "late unpleasant- 
ness," not one would accept pay for his 
legal advice and services. They felt and 
said that the satisfaction of having rendered 
assistance to a friend in so just a cause was 
an all-sufficient reward. 



When the question of the confirmation 
of Dr. Higbee was before the Senate, Hon. 
John Stewart, of Franklin county, made the 
following remarks eulogistic of the nominee : 

His Excellency, Governor Hoyt, has sent to 
the Senate, in connection with the Superintend- 
ency of Public Instruction in this State, the 
name of Dr. Higbee. This distinguished honor 
having been conferred by His Excellency upon 
a citizen of the county which I represent in this 
body, it may not be improper, even though it 
be unnecessary, that I should certify to the Sen- 
ate the qualifications and fitness of the gentle- 
man named for this high position. It would 
not have occurred to me to ao so except for the 
fact that Dr. Higbee has but few personal 
friends in the Senate, and is even unknown by 
reputation to most of them. This is not strange 
when it is considered that he comes from the 
seclusion of the student and the teacher, and 
not from the busy, crowded walks of public life. 
For many years he has been the honored chief 
of the principal institution of learning in Frank- 
lin county. All the active years of his life have 
been devoted to educational work. He has had 
a large, varied and successful experience in this 
connection. That experience has inspired him 
with an enthusiasm in the cause of education, 
has familiarized him with the method of our 
system and the wants of the people. His wide 
and varied learning justly commands the re- 
spect and admiration of the most eminent schol- 
ars of oiur State, and to his high scholastic at- 
tainments he adds the culture and the graces of 
a pure and noble life. He brings to the dis- 
charp^e of the duties of his office these hieh 

2ualifications, and to these he adds a faithful 
evotion to the public interest. In saying this 
much for Dr. Hiebee, and in predicting for his 
administration of the affairs of the high office a 
full measure of success, I feel that I but antici- 

{)ate die popular approval which is sure to fol- 
ow his work, I commend to the approval of 
this body his appointment. 

State Supt. Wickersham, in announcing 
the appointment of his successor in The 
School Journal^ wrote as follows : 

Dr. Higbee enjoys the reputation of being a 



very fine scholar. It is claimed that he is 
equally well versed in languages, mathematics, 
literature and history, "niose who know him 
best give him credit for large executive power, 
but whatever its measure, he will find it taxed. 
to the utmost in the management of the great 
work now intrusted to his hands. His weak- 
ness in taking charge of the school affairs of 
the Commonwealth — and no man is his friend 
who conceals it from him — is his failure to 
identify himself heretofore with public school 
men and public school interests, and his want 
of a practical knowledge of the extensive and 
varied and often complicated business details 
of his office. He takes command of an army 
of 40,000 teachers and school officers and 
1,000,000 of children, almost unknown to every 
individual composing the great body. This 
disability may be overcome, but it can only be 
done by generalship of the highest kind, and 
a whole-souled devotion to the work in hand. 
The retiring officer, in writing thus, wishes him 
heartily the most distinguished success. 

The disability of being personally un- 
known to the teachers and school men of 
the State was readily overcome, and with 
little conscious effort on the part of the 
genial Superintendent. It was a Venij vidi^ 
vici campaign, and the measure of success 
wished for by Dr. Wickersham was long 
since attained. 

The New England Journal of Education 
in noticing at some length his annual report 
from the Department of Public Instruction 
for 1884, says : 

'' Dr. Higbee is one of the strongest State 
Superintendents we have in this country. 
He is the executive officer of the great Key- 
stone State, whose schools are famous in aH 
parts of the land. This State system of pub- 
lic schools is one of the broadest and best. 
The plan of the Normal Schools is simply 
gigantic. It has ten large Normal schools, 
which have done, and are doing, a great 
work. This volume contains, beside the re- 
port of the Superintendent, reports of county 
superintendents from its sixty-six counties ; 
reports of forty-two city and borough super- 
intendents ; rep)orts of the principals of its 
ten Normal Schools ; together with many 
statistical tables. 

"He is himself clearly seen through the 
printed pages of his report, — his scholar- 
ship, his high manly and moral tone, his 
administrative ability, his straight-forward 
business way of doing his work and of 
expressing himself concerning that work. 
We have been impressed while reading his 
strong utterances with the power of the man 
that shows throughout this official docu- 
ment. He is a man of very great zeal and 
enthusiasm in his labors. Within the four 
years that he has been in office, he has trav- 
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eled much over the entire State, visiting and 
lecturing at teachers' institutes and other edu- 
cational assemblies, watching with a critical 
eye all tendencies in the educational work, 
and moulding educational sentiment, as few 
men could do. He has delivered lectures 
on school topics in nearly every county, 
and in some counties has lectured before in- 
stitutes for three successive years. His work 
in this direction alone has been of inestim- 
able value to the school interests of Penn- 
sylvania. He is recognized as one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the State. 
No one questions this who knows him. As 
a classical scholar, he has read nearly all the 
Greek and Latin authors extant. His at- 
tainments in philosophy also are high. He 
is at home in the history of philosophy, and 
is quite a specialist in psychology. His 
keen insight into the philosophy of educa- 
tion and his clear and forcible statement of 
the truth as he sees it, have given him great 
power in the direction of educational thought 
throughout the State." 

We could fill The Journal with matter 
upon this subject, but close this part of our 
article with the following from the editorial 
columns of the Chambersburg Repository^ 
which appeared shortly after the slander 
crusade had been fairly inaugurated : 

As the true inwardness of the fierce outcry 
against the management of the Soldiers* Orphan 
Schools of Pennsylvania manifests itself, the 
people interested in the schools condemned de- 
mand more evidence than has been furnished 
upon which to implicate Rev. Dr. Higbee in any 
responsibility for wrong-doing charged against 
the schools in question. Here in Franklin 
county, where Dr. Higbee has been known for a 
quarter of a century as an educator and a faithful 
herald of the Word, the scurrilous abuse heaped 
upon him by some of the public prints cannot 
affect his stainless character or detract from the 
estimate held of his capabilities for the high posi- 
tion he occupies as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the Commonwealth. So efficiently 
had he discharged the duties of his trust that there 
was a universal request on the part of the friends 
of public education throughout the State for his 
re-appointment to the position he occupies, and 
Gov. Pattison but recognized this sentiment 
when he ignored the claims of the candidates in 
his own party for the office and continued the 
incumbent. 

It is utterly preposterous to suppose that it 
was the provmce of Dr. Higbee to enter into a 
minute inspection of all the inner workings of the 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools of the State. Inspec- 
tors were appointed with the approbation of the 
Governor to watch over these institutions, the 
Governor himself had visited them from time 
to time, and representatives of the Grand Army 
of the Republic were unremitting in their over- 
sight of tnese wards of the State. The press of 



Franklin county, with the same propriety, could 
vilify Judge Rowe for any irregularities which 
might exist in the management of the jail or 
almshouse after they had been favorably re- 
ported upon by a Grand Jury deputized to rigidly 
mspect them. 

That Dr. Higbee will emerge from this bitter 
turmoil unsmirched, nobody who knows upon 
what he has built can entertain a shadow of 
doubt. Those who have been familiar with his 
life know that -he has been an untiring worker 
for the welfare of others, that he is devoid of 
selfishness, that his charities have always 
equalled his estate, that nothing arouses his in- 
dignation so much as an act of iilhumanity. 
With a full sense of his accountability to tne 
Great Ruler, and valuing his good name above 
all price, his political enemies may scheme and 
conspire to their hearts' content to pull Dr. Hig- 
bee down from his lofty pedestal, but their ven- 
omous darts cannot reach or harm him. 



To the showing recently made by the Su- 
perintendent of Soldiers' Orphan Schools in 
reply to Ex-Inspector Wagner's charges — 
some of them foolish, and others wicked 
both in form and purpose — ^there has been 
no answer. Not a newspaper, however hos- 
tile to the Department or rabid upon the 
question of Orphan Schools, has had the 
effrontery to attempt defence of the ex-In- 
spector. The Carlisle Volunteer^ a repre- 
sentative newspaper of this rabid class, says 
briefly: " If one were to believe Higbee, he is 
the most lied-about man in the service of the 
State." We think the Volunteer may "be- 
lieve Higbee," and we know that if any other 
officer of the State government has, during 
the past sixteen months, been "lied about" 
in more vigorous fashion or with more deadly 
intent, he deserves the most hearty sym- 
pathy. Fair play is a jewel ! Let there be no 
more false issues-7-which have been the cap- 
ital of this prosecution from the beginning — 
but fight the fight out, as it should have been 
fought from the first, only upon charges that 
can be substantiated, if need be, in a court of 
justice. The following editorial comment, 
from newspapers in different parts of Penn- 
sylvania, is of interest in this connection : 

GENERAL WAGNER SCORES HIMSELF. 

When Inspector Warner asserted in his final 
report of his investigation of the Soldiers' Or- 
phan Schools, that Superintendent Higbee had 
" pigeon-holed" certain drafts of Rules and Reg- 
ulations for the better government of the schools, 
the friends of the latter were surprised if not 
pained. Those who knew him best believed 
him above the suspicion of an attempt to thwart 
any measure calculated to improve the manage- 
ment of those institutions. They therefore 
awaited Dr. Higbee's explanation, satisfied that 
he had not done what Gen. Wagner charged 
without some good reasons for his action. The 
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abstract of the Inspector's report was published 
at a time when Dr. Higbee was watching at the 
bedside of his dying son, and this, and the sub- 
sequent death of that son, necessarily delayed 
the notice of the charge that its importance de- 
manded. 

Dr. Higbee's reply, which we print to-day, 
will no £>ubt equally surprise the friends of 
Gen. Wagner. By the correspondence relating 
to those Rules and Regulations, Dr. Higbee 
convicts his accuser of the meanest kind of 
falsehood, to say nothing of conduct utterly un- 
becoming a gentleman of his social and official 
standing. Out of his own mouth, or, what is 
still more conclusive, by the record of his own 
pen, General Wagner stands condemned. 
Whoever is responsible for " pigeon-holine," 
certainly it is not .Dr. Higbee or any one in nis 
"department." If the "pigeon-holing" was 
done in the Executive " department," General 
Wagner, as the faithful and impartial represen- 
tative of the interests of the orpnans of his com- 
rades, ought to have had the manliness to say 
so, and not attempt, directly or by innuendo, 
tp implicate the man who was doing all he could 
do to secure the approval of these Rules and 
Regulations from Inspector and Governor — 
efforts which were abandoned only when the law 
and the pressure from the Grand Army Posts 
compelled him to admit orphans under the old 
regulations. — Lancaster New Era, May 23th, 

To the Philadelphia Record belongs the un- 
enviable credit of having originatea the un- 
founded and cruel charges brought against Su- 
perintendent Higbee, of the Soldiers Orphan 
Schools. In its frantic efforts to " set up" Gov- 
ernor Pattison in an onslaught against the Su- 
perintendent, it fairly exceeded its usual violence 
when it has once taken up a hobby. In con- 
Junction with the Governor one of its editorial 
staff swune around the circle of these schools 
and playea the part of Inquisitor-General. Mole- 
hills were manufactured into mountains, and a 
more desperate attempt to discover mare*s nests 
was never made. The consequence of all this 
was that the Governor attempted to drive an in- 
nocent man out of office unaer a cloud ; but his 
malignant attempt proved abortive, and as a 
last resort he appointed General Louis Wagner 
to make an investigation and report. This was 
done ; and as the Inspector fully understood the 
reasons of his appointment, he too did his ut- 
most to fulfil the wishes of the Governor by a 
report which tried to do by insinuation what it 
could not do by an honest statement of details. 

But this was not all. The violence of the 
Record's original denunciation had such an ef- 
fect on the contemporary press of Philadelphia 
that almost without exception, and without the 
slightest investigation of the charges, they took 
up the Record's calumnies and reiterated them 
through columns of unjust and bitter denunci- 
ation. Hiey never grew tired of this pastime, 
and made but little effort to place before their 
readers the result of investigations carried on 
by equally capable but more honest investigators 
tnan those put upon the scent by an angry and 
prejudiced Governor. 



But in the fullness of time Superintendent 
Higbee has seen fit to answer the base insinu- 
ations of General Wagner. To prevent all pos- 
sible charges of making false representations or 
garbled statements, he gives to the public the 
correspondence that passed between them. This 
was given to the press on Wednesday last, and, 
to speak mildly, it puts Governor Pattison*s pet, < 
General Wagner, into a hole so deep that ha \ 
best friends might wish he would never emerge 
therefrom. Superintendent Higbee proves that 
General Wagner fully carried out the wishes of 
the Governor to entrap him and lead him to the 
commission of blunders. But the Superinten- 
dent declined the invitation and now counters on 
General Wagner with crushing effect. The Tinus 
truly declares " Higbee scores Wagner." 

But there is another and if possible a still 
more disreputable phase of the question presented 
to the public for its consideration and judgment 
The Record, which led the assault on Dr. Higbee, 
and the I^ess and North American, which 
kindly followed suit in many columns of unfair 
and virulent denunciation, had no room in their 
columns yesterday to give even so much as a 
passive editorial notice of the manner Dr. Hig- 
bee vindicated himself and pilloried General 
Wagner. They remained as closely shut up as 
oysters, because his vindication is their condem- 
nation ; and under such circumstances editorial 
courtesy and fairness is allowed to drop out of 
si^ht. Is that fair, is it honest, is it in Keeping 
with that assumption of virtue these journals are 4 
continually parading before the public ? 

General Louis Wagner is now a very promi- 
nent official of the government of Philadelphia. 
He is prominent and influential and has favors 
to grant. He is for the time being one of the 
anointed; and consequently for the already 
named journals to say anything to his discredit 
is hardly to be expected, especially by those who 
would be writing their own condemnation by so 
doing. And this is high-toned journalism ! — Mr. 
/. M, W. Geist, Editor Lancaster New Era, 
May 27th. 

We have had occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the malignant and unjust attacks 
made by Ex -Governor Pattison upon the Sol- 
diers* Orphan Schools of the State, and were 
loath to reopen the subject upon the intimation 
of a controversy between Dr. Higbee and Gen- 
eral Wagner. The further, however, we look 
into the tacts with which Dr. Higbee meets the 
insinuations of Wagner, the riiore we are con- 
vinced that the Superintendent could not, in jus- 
to himself, have remained silent. We believe 
it is the opinion of all fair-minded people that 
the so-called investigation by Governor Pattison 
was started with the deliberate purpose of humil- 
iating Dr. Higbee. We confess we did not ex- 
pect to see General Wagner sustaining it, and 
for these reasons : 

The Grand Army, the natural guardians of the 
children of their dead comrades, investigated 
. the charges, reported them false and re-elected 
the Rev. Mr. Sayres chaplain of their organiza- 
tion. Would they have so distinguished a man 
whom they believe guilty of the charges made 
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against him by the Governor when he was re- 
moved ? Mrs. Attick, herself the daughter of a 
soldier, was appointed to the place of Mn. H utter, 
also removeoT She stsuted out very quietlv, and 
nothing was heard from her until she made her 
report, which was a complete refutation of the 
charges, she alleging that the children were well 
fed, well clothed and well taught. Mrs. Attick 
also, with a generosity showing her to be a 
worthy daughter of a gallant father, testified to 
th6 universal love for Mrs. H utter which she 
found amons^ the children. But Mrs. Attick is 
a woman wim no political axe to grind and no 
private ambition to gratify. Hie Legislature re- 
nised to investigate the department, although 
Dr. Higbee invited such an investigation, evi- 
dendy considering that the charges had been 
exploded. 

For all these reasons, we are surprised at the 
position taken by General Wagner. We now find 
that had we gauged his character b^ the manner 
in which he started out to make his inspection, 
we should have arrived at a proper conception 
of it. The ostentation with which he announced 
that he would work without pav, the frequency 
wiA which he was interviewea, me tone otall the 
interviews, and now his final report, still charg- 
ing mismanagement and complaining that 
rules and regmations, the product of the united 
wisdom of the Governor and himself, were pi- 
geon-holed by the School Department, all go to 
show that General Wagner was anxious to gain 
notoriety for himself at the expense of the Sol- 
diers* Orphan Schools. This last charge of 
pigeon-holing, Dr. Higbee refutes with General 
Wagner's own letters, proving it not only false 
but malicious, and in this predicament he 
stands. We are sorry for General Wagner. 
* We congratulate Dr. Higbee. We take to our- 
srives the moral that while truth may be at the 
bottom of a well, bona fide seekers rarely hunt 
it with a brass band — Williamsjtort Gazette, 



We are to have another chapter of contro- 
versy over the Soldiers* Orphans* School man- 
agement, but it seems altogether probable that 
the contest will be confinea to Superintendent 
Higbee and ex-Inspector Wagner. This re- 
newal of the battle came somewhat unexpectedly, 
but is characterized by unusual virulence. It is 
remembered that when Governor Pattison dis- 
missed Rev. Mr. Sayres and Mrs. Hutter from 
the office of Inspector of Soldiers* Orphans, 
Schools, he appointed General Louis Wagner as 
Inspector, and charged him to make a thorough 
examination of all the schools in which the State 
maintains soldiers* orphans. General Wagner 
performed his duty, and subsequentlv made a 
report in which he went far out of his way to 
make an attack on Superintendent Higbee. 
Among other things he charged that the Super- 
intendent had pigeon-holed documents pertain- 
ing to the scnools in his department. This 
chaige was made in the pompous and blustering 
manner characteristic of General Warner, and 
without designating what doctiments have been 
thus " pigeon-holed.** 

Dr. Higbee addressed a respectful note to 
Wagner, requesting him to explain his accu- 



sation. To this Wagner made an evasive reply, 
giving no detaik, and simply referring Dr. Hig- 
bee to his (Wagner's) report. Thereupon the 
Superintendent replied that the charge that he 
had pigeon-holed any document pertainine to 
the management of the Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools was " a deliberate falsehood.'* Instead 
of meeting this in the only way it could properly 
and decently be met, viz : by enumerating the 
documents that had been pigeon-holed, Gen- 
eral Wagner addressed a letter to Dr. Higbee, 
the language of which can be properly charac- 
terized only by the term brutal. Wagner must 
have utterly lost his head when he applied such 
terms as "bully" and "blackguard" to a man 
like Rev. Dr. Higbee, but this will not greatly 
surprise those who have had occasion to come 
into contact with General Wagner. 

Dr. Higbee has published a lengthy letter 
giving the details of the entire controversy grow- 
mg out of the orieinal charges of mismanage- 
ment in the Soldiers' Orphans' Schools, and 
closes by giving General Wagner as genteel a 
thrashing as he ever received. While due al- 
lowance must be made for the provocation un- 
der which Dr. Higbee labored, it would never- 
theless, in our judgment, have been wiser for 
the Doctor to have contented himself with an 
emphatic denial of the charges and challenged 
his accuser to prove his allegations or stand 
pilloried before the Commonwealth as a defamer 
and a slanderer. — Scranton Republican. 

General Wagner several weeks ago made the 
damaging statement in his final report as In- 
spector of the SolcUers' Orphans' Schools, that 
" several drafts of contracts and of schedules of 
rules and regulations * * * have been pigeon- 
holed at the department." Dr. Higbee asked 
Gen. Wagner for an explanation of his charge, 
without receiving a satisfactory reply, and he 
finally addressed a note to the General saying 
that if he meant that he or his Department had 
"pigeon-holed" any such document, it was a de- 
lioerate falsehood. 

To this Gen. Wagner impertinently replied, 
when Dr. Higbee felt called upon to make pub- 
lic all of the correspondence between himself, 
ex-Governor Pattison and Inspector Wagner on 
the subject of contracts, and it places the In- 
spector in anything but an agreeable light. It 
clearly demonstrates that the " pigeon-holing" 
was not in Dr. Higbee's department, and that 
if there was any " pigeon-holing" it must have 
been in the Executive office. This the Doctor 
proves by a letter from Gen. Wagner himself, 
who in acknowledging the receipt of the final 
form of rules and r^fi£itions prepared and sub- 
mitted by Dr. Higbee, adds: "They go for- 
warded in this mail (Nov. 27, 1886), to Gov- 
ernor Pattison, with several suggestions, of 
which find copy enclosed." Clearly Gen. 
Wagner is in an awkward dilemma, and it will 
be necessary for him to invent new insinuations. 
In the " scoring" role Dr. Higbee has most un- 
mercifully turned the tables, and he handles the 
male Inspector without gloves, in all of which 
it is shown that while it may be agreeable to 
hunt the tiger, it b not so pleasant when the tiger 
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hunts his pursuer. Next week we will publish 
all of the correspondence rdating to the con- 
troversy, together with Dr. Hieb^e's scathing 
conunents. — Chambersburg Public Opinion, 

Dr. Higbee is evidently not a non-resistant. 
General Wagner, in his report as " Inspector" 
of the Orphan Schools, mstkes reflections that 
seem to be unjust, on Superintendent Higbee 
and his department. Dr. Higbee writes to him 
for an explanation of one of nis charges, char- 
acterizing it as a "deliberate falsehood." The 
douehty general replies in a short letter, no 
doubt intended to annihilate the Doctor, but it 
only invites a reply in which die self-important 
Inspector is flayed. The Doctor shows that while 
the General was assuming to have done so 
much for the schools, " no one connected with 
them has the slightest knowledge of such ser- 
vice rendered." — Columbia Spy, 

As we predicted. Brother General Louis Wag- 
ner, of Pniladelphia, never made a bigger mis- 
take in his life than when he shot at Dr. Hig- 
bee upon the supposition that he was a ghost. 
The latter may be bald and gray and venerable- 
looking, but when it comes to a matter of lan- 
guage, of conscience, of business, or of right, it 
will take more than one Wagner to get away 
with him. Those who want to see how Generad 
Waener is polished off by Dr. Higbee, should 

f:et the June number of the Pennsylvania School 
oumal. It will be worth a whole year's sub- 
scription. — Phcsnixville Messenger. 
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jNE of the characteristics of to-day in all 
our work and undertakings is associated 

fort. Men and women join hands and 
work together that they may bring their un- 
dertaking to a successful completion. Thus 
our teachers meet together, talk over their 
affairs together, and so are better able to 
discharge the duties that devolve upon 
them. 

There is one thought that has occurred to 
me which I desire here to present : It is pos- 
sible that teachers may fore-shorten their 
own horizon by a too exclusive outlook 
upon life through their own profession. It 
is quite possible that through this lens we 
may see everything, and thereby fail to see 
many things that it is necessary we should 
see. Man is larger than his profession. 
Consequently, man should not look at 
everything through the professional lens, 
lest he limit and circumscribe himself, and 
fail to get that development that is essential 
to his professional success. 

How can you best prepare for the teach- 
ing profession ? for any profession ? Culti- 
vate yourself, all the power that is in you ; 



get it free ; bring it out that you may use 
it. Cultivate yourself that you may be a 
man or a woman, and having fairly suc- 
ceeded in that direction you will be better 
able to discharge the duties of your profes- 
sion. Do not trust professional culture for 
success. Professional culture is only a 
means to an end. There is such a thing as 
a man's being hampered by his profession. ^ 
Therefore our great aim should be, man 
first, teacher afterward. We should all 
keep this great aspiration in mind. How 
can I rise to the fulness of the endowment 
with which God has created man ? When 
I reach that I shall be better qualified to en- 
gage in the particular work of my profes- 
sion. How IS this self-culture to be brpught 
about? There is no royal way to it. 

But first of all the man or woman should 
get into his or her heart that there is such a 
thing as life; not mere existence — some- 
thing that makes him reach up and take 
hold of things beyond him, something 
that fills him with aspirations of gladness 
and joy, and makes him hunger to act 
and serve. The possession of this thought 
will give you an insight. You will see that 
everything is full of opportunity. Provided 
one has the true alchemy of the soul every- 
thing can be turned into nourishment for ^ 
the development of true life. Here is a 
teacher: let him say: "I intend to be, 
it is my duty to be, 1 shall be, a true citizen 
in the fullest sense of the term. I will take • 
upon myself a share of the responsibilities of 
this community. I will indentify myself 
with the life of the people with whom my 
lot is cast." 

The man who does that in a true spirit 
will grow in thought, extend in sympathy, 
and become more helpful in his service. 
Carry that principle into the field of the 
Moral) Every teacher should indentify 
himself with some Christian church, that he 
may not only be receptive of good, but may 
serve in this capacity, and thus develop his 
own spiritual nature. Thus he may become 
more of a man everywhere. Socially he 
may help others. Let him fill himself with 
everything right and true that is possible in 
a social way, that his own nature may be 
deepened, refined, elevated. Every teacher 
ought to place himself in a condition where 
he can enrich himself the most in self-devel- 
opment in order that he may be the better 
able to discharge the functions of a teacher. 
Suppose you had a choice of teachers. One 
was a well-trained man professionally ; the 
other was not well-trained in that line, but 
was a round man, a full man, a cultured 
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man — ^which would you choose ? No one of 
experience would hesiu^te in selecting the 
man who was roost a man. The grandest 
thin^ in connection with the work of teach- 
ing is the man or woman ; that quality of 
spirity nature, energy; that something 
which coming in contact with spirit pol- 
ishes spirit and begets life« It is not mere 
education ; . but the begetting of life in the 
mind of the pupil, the lifting up of the 
boy and girl to see beyond. That one who 
can touch life in that way has a qualification 
that surpasses all others. Character is the 
greatest qualification for any man or woman 
who has to do with the work of training 
children or youth, whether in school, at 
home or elsewhere. 

There is in all professions a tendency to 
narrowness. The teacher is also in an atti- 
tude of superiority. He always talks down. 
He does not mingle with men and women 
as his equals. He tis for the most part 
hemmed in with children in the relation of 
inferiors, and so it comes about in a long 
service that the man gets out of balance 
with his fellows. The corrective influence 
we need to struggle after is this develop- 
ment of ourselves. Therein you have the 
necessary balance; then the deficient side 
of your nature is complemented. 

About vacation : Some say. Let me get 
alone with nature where everything is pure 
and fresh. That is good. The farther the 
man has been away from nature the more 
quickly he should return to it. It is good ; 
but it is not enough. You want to get your- 
selves in contact with superior life. Get 
in contract with the man or woman whose 
experien. * is a genuine. experience; whose 
life is a true life, whose work is real 
work. There is some grand work being 
done to-day, even in the darkest cor- 
ners of the earth. No matter how hum- 
ble the position the teacher may occupy, 
he has the chance of coming in contact 
with some of the grandest spirits that are 
moving and have moved the moral forces of 
the world. 

Come then into sympathy with all that is 
grand and beautiful, that you may qualify 
yourselves for the discharge of your duties 
as a teacher. We want not less professional 
culture, but more of self-culture. We may 
and do take pride in our school system. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Our 
school system is worth what the men and 
women who officer it are worth; not a penny 
more. Let us lift ourselves up to be grand 
men and women, and we will lift up our 
school system. — Canada Ed.J(mmaL 
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The wisdom and pAtriodtm of Americft.'* 



HAVING shown in the May number of 
77u Journal whsX led to the desire for 
a stronger government, it remains now to 
say a few words about the men who were 
chosen to accomplish so great a work — the 
personnel of the convention. To afford as 
much information as possible in the briefest 
space, their names are given by States, and 
with the name are given one or more facts of 
special interest. The names printed in 
italics belong to those of foreign birth ; an 
"A" indicates service in the army, "C," 
in Congress, ''D," a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and ''Coll." a grad- 
uate of a college. The age is also given, as 
far as any definite knowledge of it was at- 
tainable by the writer. 

Pennsylvania, — Benjamin Fnnklin, 81, D. ; Thof. 
Mifflin, 43, A. C. ; Robert Morris, 54, D. C. ; George 
Clymer, 48, D. C. ; Thos. Fit%simmons, 46, C. ; Jareid 
IngersoU, 38, CoU. ; James Wilson, 45, CoU. D. C; 
Goveroeur Morris, 35. 

Virginia, — George Washington, 55, A. ; Jas. Mad- 
ison, 36, Con. C; George Wythe, 61, D. C; Ed- 
mnnd Randolph, 34; George Mason, 61 ; John Blair, 
55 ; Jas. McClurg, 40, Coll. 

Delaware, — Greorge Read, 54, D. C. ; Gunning 
Bedford, Jr., 40; John Dicldnson, 55, C; Richard 
Basset; Jacob Broom, 35. 

South Carolina,^], Rutledge, 48, C. ; C. C. Pinck- 
ncT, 41,' Coll. A. C,\ Charles Finckney, 27, C; 
Fierce Butler, 43, C. 

New Hampshire, — ^John Langdon, 48; Nicholas 
Gilman, 25, C. 

Massachusetts, — C. Strong, 42, Coll.; Elbridge 
Gerry, 43, Coll. D.; Ruliis King, 33, CoU. A.; Nich. 
Gorham, 49, C. 

New Jersey. — W. Livingston, 64, C. ; W. Patter- 
soQf 65; Jonathan Dayton, 27, Coll. A.; David 
Brearly, 41 ; W. C. Houston. 

North Cafv/<ifa.~Hugh Williamson, 50, CoU. A.; 
W. R, Davie, 33, CoU. A. ; Wm. Blount, 43, C; R. 
D. Spaight, A. C. ; Alex. Maztin, 47, CoU. A. 

Georgia, — Abraham Baldwin, 33, CoU. C. ; Wm. 
Few, C. ; Wm. Pierce, A. C. ; Wm. Houstoon. 

New Yorh, — Robert Yates, 50; John Lansing, ^z* 
C ; Alex, Hamilton, 30, A. 

Connecticut, — ^W. S. Johnson, 60, CoU. C. ; Roger 
Sherman, 66, D. C; Oliver Ellswozth, 42, CoU. C. 

Maryland. — Luth. Martin, 43, CoU. ; J. F. Mercer, 
29, CoU. C. ; Dan. CarroU, 32 ; Daniel Jenifer of St. 
lliomas, 64; Jas. McHenry, 34, A. C. 

Both in number of delegates and 'their 
collective statesmanship, Pennsylvania stands 
pre-eminent, and hence well deserves to be 
called the Keystone State. She placed at 
the head of her list the president of her 
Commonwealth, Benjamin Franklin, the 
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Nestor of the Convention, whose diligent 
attendance at the advanced age of 8i, shows 
the intense interest he felt in this, his greatest 
political work. She also contributed Robert 
Morris, the financier who safely brought the 
ship of state through the perilous storms of 
the Revolution ; James Wilson, an eminent 
Scotch jurist and, as the sequel showed, one 
of the very ablest statesmen: and Thomas 
Mifflin, the only major-general in the Con- 
vention, who lies buried within the shadow 
of Trinity Lutheran church, Lancaster, and 
to whose honored memory the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania has just passed an act for 
the erection of a stone to mark his grave. 

Virginia, the Old Dominion, scarcely 
yields to her northwestern neighbor in the 
number and ability of her contingent. Em- 
inent above all in lofty patriotism and strong 
common sense, stands George Washington, 
accompanied by James Madison and Ed- 
mund Randolph, the latter her accomplished 
governor. Of the remaining members of 
her delegation, George Wythe and George 
Mason deserve particular mention — the for- 
mer as a life-long courageous champion of 
liberty, and the latter as an ardent aboli- 
tionist. As a specimen of his eloquence on 
this subject, and to give an idea of the man, 
we need but quote the following: "Every 
master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant." 
''This infernal traffic originated in the av- 
arice of British merchants. " 

Little Delaware sent a delegation the peer 
of that of any State except the two just men- 
tioned. Besides George Read, the only 
Southern statesman who signed the three 
great state papers on which our history is 
based — the original Petition of the Congress 
of 1774 to Kmg George III., the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution 
— she sent John Dickinson, who as a mem- 
ber of that Congress, wrote the Declaration 
to the Armies, the two Petitions to the King, 
and the Address to the States, and Richard 
Basset, her governor, the great-grandfather 
of the present Secretary of State, Thos. F. 
Bayaird. 

Or the remaining Southern States, the 
delegation of South Carolina furnished John 
Rutledge, in Washington's opinion the 
greatest orator in the Continental Congress, 
and C. C. Pinckney, whose spirited reply 
to Talleyrand in 1796, ''Millions for de- 
fience, but not one cent for tribute," became 
a famous motto, and covered its author with 
a halo of glory. 

New Jersey sent her governor, W. Living- 
ston, in that office from 1776 to 1790, con- 
ducting the ship of state, especially through 



the Revolution, with great judgment and 
energy; Jonathan Dayton, a graduate of the 
College of New Jersey at the early age of 
sixteen, and two years later an officer in the 
Revolutionary Army. He was the uncle of 
W. L. Dayton, in 1856 first vice-presidential 
candidate of the present Republican party. 

From New England, Connecticut fur- 
nished probably the roost wonderful char- 
acter in the entire Convention, in the person 
of Roger Sherman. He signed all the great 
state papers which George Read signed, but 
went one better, having also assisted in 
framing and having signed the Articles of 
Confederation. A shoemaker by trade, which 
occupation he pursued until after twenty-two 
years of age, he borrowed books for the pur- 
pose of studying law, which he did, under 
many difficulties and without a preceptor. 
He was a member of Congress from 1 774 to 
1 79 1, when he was elected U. S. Senator. 
At his side was W. S. Johnson, recently 
elected president of Columbia College, of 
which his father had been president before 
him. Oxford had titled him, and Dr. John- 
son delighted to do him honor in the cul- 
tured social club of which he himself was 
the acknowledged chief. 

Neither Massachusetts nor New York took 
the prominent part which they might have 
been expected to take in a matter of such 
transcendent importance. Yet the latter 
State contributed Alexander Hamilton, prob- 
ably in certain directions the ablest man of 
the eighteenth century. "His political 
writings seem, in the estimation of judicious 
and eminent writers in America, Great Brit- 
ain and France, to place him in the first 
rank of master minds. It has been asserted 
that they exhibit an extent and precision of 
information, a profimdity of research and an 
accurateness of understanding, which would 
have done honor to the most illustrious 
statesman of ancient or modem times; that 
for comprehensiveness of design, strength, 
clearness, and simplicity, they have no 
parallel." 

Such were the men who constituted the 
convention. They had carefully studied 
Montesquieu's De T Esprit des Lois, and 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. They 
had probably still more carefully studied the 
strength and the weakness of the Constitu- 
tion of England and the Republic of Hol- 
land. From the latter especially does it 
seem probable that they derived most light, 
as being most like their own country. 

" Of the fifty-five members of the conven- 
tion, nine were graduates of Princeton, four 
of Yale, three of Harvard, two of Columbia, 
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one of Pennsylvania ; five, six or seven had 
been connected with William and Mary's ; 
Scotland sent one of her sons, a jurist, who 
had been taught at three of her universities, 
and Glasgow had assisted to train another ; 
one had been a student in Christ Church, 
Oxford, and he and three others had been 
students of law in the Temple. To many 
in the assembly the work of the great French 
magistrate on the "Spirit of Law," of 
which Washington with his own hand had 
copied an abstract by Madison, was the 
favorite manual. Some of them had made 
an analysis of all federal governments in an- 
cient and modem . times, and a few were 
well versed in the best English, Swiss and 
Dutch writers on government. . . Alto- 
gether they formed, says Bancroft, "the good- 
liest fellowship of" lawgivers "whereof this 
world holds record." 
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MARK TWAIN's LATEST TRIUMPH. 



MARK TWAIN is eminently a humorist 
who enjoys his own jokes, and surely 
the crowning enjoyment of his life was when 
he looked through the newspapers the day 
after his "English as She is Taught," ap- 
peared in the Ccntuty, From the grave 
editor of "Topics of the Time," in the 
Century itself, down to the conductor of the 
smallest country newspaper, every soul fell 
into the trap, and felt bound to point a 
moral against our long-suffering school sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact, these extraordi- 
nary productions were the vindication, had 
they only been true, of that system; for 
there is hEU-dly a line in them that does not 
contain a witticism good enough for Mark 
Twain at his best ; and who would not be 
willing that his children should make a few 
blunders for the sake of securing a collec- 
tion of such wits in the family? We have 
talked long enough of the slowness of our 
English cousins to take a joke ; but here is a 
whole nation apparently as credulous. It 
will not be strange if after this we see the 
Archaeological Society seriously organizing 
an expedition to refit and restore that tomb 
of Adam over which Mark Twain, in Intuh 
cents Abroad^ shed such honest tears. 

That such transparent bits of fun as " The 
first conscientious Congress met in Philadel- 
phia," a joke which first appeared in the 
newspapers more than a year ago; or "The 
Constitution of the United States was estab- 
lished to insure domestic hostility;" or 



"Congress is divided into civilized, half- 
civilized, and savage;" or "Shakespeare 
translated the Scriptures, and was called St. 
James because he did it;" or "'Snow- 
Bound' was written by Peter Cooper; " or 
" Lord James Gordon Bennett instituted the 
Gordon riots;" or "Ireland is called the 
Emigrant Isle because she is so beautiful and 
green ; " or " The two most famous volca- 
noes of Europe are Sodom and Gomorrah ; ' ' 
or "A demagogue is a vessel holding beer and 
other liquids ; " or "A plagiarist is a writer 
of plays;" or "There are a good many 
donkeys in the theological gardens" — ^that 
these should be seriously taken for childish 
blunders show how easily people get away 
from the mental habits of their own child- 
hood. This is not naive and unintentional 
wit, but is overt, deliberate, experienced; 
not the delicious childish blundering, but 
something concocted with malice afore- 
thought ; not the product of immaturity, but 
of maturity. It is extremely amusing, and 
may have here and there imbedded in it some- 
thing actually said by a child; but while 
Mark Twain's readers are enjoying it, we 
may be very sure that he meanwhile is en- 
joying them. Probably he is collecting 
from the newspapers the more serious moral 
discourses called out by his witticism; as 
Richard Adams Locke, in the last genera- 
tion, might have collected the serious dis- 
cussions of his celebrated "Moon Hoax." 
Mr. Clemens has the greater advantage of a 
scrap-book of his own devising in which to 
put these cuttings ; and twenty years hence, 
when everybody is saying that everybody 
saw through the joke at once, he will reprint 
his scrap-book and make up another funny 
essay. 

The only serious aspect of the matter is 
in that curious distrust of our public schools 
on the part of editors and clergymen which 
is so in contrast with the experience of 
those who work in those schools. Our 
schools, such as they are, are the product of 
the American people ; they were not created 
by any arbitrary ruler or any council of 
doctrinaires; they are the gradual evolution 
of a popular demand. If their result was 
only to create wits or fools, we should have 
found it out long ago ; for their success or 
failure is actively discussed in every town 
meeting or district meeting throughout the 
land. They are not mainly supported by 
endowments, but every dollar that they 
cost has to run the gauntlet of a public dis- 
cussion in some form, held among a race as 
thoroughly practical and as little senti- 
mental as can easily be found. The popu- 
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lar education ^iven to its children by such 
a race, and paid for out of its own pocket, 
may have its defects; but those defects will 
not . lie in the want of common sense — 
rather in the excess of it. Put the most su- 
percilious reformer upon a school commit- 
tee, and he soon finds that our whole school 
system is, after all, wonderfully well ad- 
justed to an intelligent public demands 
Such a school system will often leave the 
private schools to originate important im- 
provements, because private schools are 
more elastic, deal with smaller numbers, 
and run less risk in case of failure. Just so 
the rich amateur farmer renders a great ser- 
vice very often by trying some agricultural 
experiment which those who make a living 
off their farms cannot afford to try. 

But, after all, the real agricultural work 
of the land, on a large scale, is done by 
those who have to farm in earnest, and so 
the real education of the American people 
is being given in the public schools. Chil- 
dren learn there, on the whole, the qualities 
that are most important — obedience, order, 
punctuality, method, the habit of doing a 
certain thing at a certain time, of applying 
their minds promptly and definitely without 
waiting for moods. In all these things the 
public schools far excel the private, as a . 
rule, so that pupils going from the private 
schools have commonly to learn such habits 
over again. For children without especial 
genius — which means the great mass of chil- 
dren — these habits are essential; and for 
children who happen to have genius they 
are, at least up to a certain point, inestima- 
ble. Genius often brings with it the habit 
of neglecting rule and method, and suffers 
life-long if that practice prevail. To sneer 
at rule and method is easy and tempting, 
just as it was easy in the army to sneer at 
red tape. There were occasions, no doubt, 
where is was needful to disregaid red tape 
utterly; but any soldier might pray to be 
delivered from a commander who disre- 
garded it all the time. So it is eminently 
desirable that our public schools should con- 
tinue to stand mainly, as they do now, for 
system and order. When we consider the 
length and repetition of a school course — 
that a child during a city grammar school 
course, for instance, as lately estimated by 
a teacher, recites about a thousand lessons in 
arithmetic, reads about seven hundred times, 
and spells more than six hundred times — it 
is easy to say that it is a mere mechanical 
routine. But when we count up how many 
times we dress and undress ourselves during 
a similar period, or how many times we sit 



down at table, we see that the basis of life 
itself is a routine. There is really no way 
of getting rid of such wearisome repetitions, 
unless we imitate that French nobleman in 
the story who killed himself because he grew 
so weary of being shaved. — Harper's Bazar. 



INCREASE THE SALARIES. 



A MILUON AND A HALF FOR THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 



ONE of the most important acts of the 
present Legislature, says the West Ches- 
ter Local News ^ has been to increase the 
State appropriation for public schools from 
f 1,000,000 per annum, at which figiu« it 
has remained ever since the adoption of the 
new Constitution in 1874, to f 1,500,000. 
Our readers generally know that the public 
schools are supported mainly by local taxa- 
tion, that is, by the school tax which is laid 
in each township or borough by the School 
Directors, and is spent upon the schools of 
that district. But the amount thus raised 
is increased by the district's share of the 
State's appropriation to the schools, and it 
is this which has just been so substantially 
increased. The State appropriation is di- 
vided among all the school districts in the 
State in proportion to the number of taxable 
inhabitants of each. Last year Chester 
county's share of the State appropriation 
was f 19,308.03; next year it will be in- 
creased by about ^9,700. What should the 
School Boards do with this money? We 
answer : Add it ail to the teachers* salaries. 

The school tax in Chester county is al- 
ready low, the average tax throughout the 
county is but three and one-sixth mills on 
the dollar, and outside of the boroughs it 
averages scarcely more than two and one- 
half mills. This is about one-third of the 
average school tax paid in the State, and in 
but five other counties is the tax so low. 
Only one township pays as much as four 
mills (not quite half the average of the State), 
and but few others as much as three. More- 
over, if the increase in the State appropria- 
tion were used wholly to reduce local taxa- 
tion, it would lower the tax rate over the 
county not quite two-tenths of a mill^ and 
outside 0/ the boroughs the reduction would be 
still less. Is there a single township in the 
county that desires such a pitifully small 
reduction in the tax rate ? 

Our school-houses are nearly all reported 
by the Superintendent to be first-class ; but 
six in the county are now said to be unfit 
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for use. It would seem that no great ex- 
penditure is needed in this direction at pres- 
ent. Neither should there be any consider- 
able increase in the incidental expenses of 
the schools, such as heating and caring for 
the school houses, collecting school tax, etc. 

But there is need of increase in the sala- 
ries of our teachers. Last year the average 
teacher's salary in Chester county outside 
of the boroughs (and these would raise this 
average but slightly) was only ^15.23 per 
month, and the average school term was but 
seven and one-third months. On our east- 
em border is Delaware county, which pays 
f 42.88 per month for more than nine and 
one-half months, over thirty per cent, more 
than we pay our teachers. To the north is 
Montgomery county, where a hundred town- 
ship schools are now paying from four hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars salary. And 
even Lancaster county on our west pa3rs her 
teachers higher monthly salaries, although 
her average school term is somewhat shorter. 
The result is that every year more of our 
best teachers leave Chester county simply 
because they are better paid somewhere else. 
If the extra State appropriation is added to 
the teachers' salaries it will increase them 
all by something over three dollars per 
month. This is certainly not an extrava- 
gant sum, yet an increase that will be very 
grateful to every teacher, and it would be a 
wonderful help in securing and keeping bet- 
ter teachers everywhere in the county. And 
there should not be a school in the county 
open less than eight months in the year, yet 
last year seventy-eight of our schools had a 
shorter school term than this, and three 
whole townships had school but six months. 
It might be wisest for these townships to use 
their increased appropriation to lengthen 
their school term, and this would be almost 
as welcome an increase of salary to the 
teachers as any other. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
teacher makes the school. Good houses, 
improved furniture, apparatus, maps, libra- 
ries, etc., are all important, but none of 
them, nor all of them, compare in import- 
ance with the teacher. President Garfield 
said that he would rather have Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a pine log with himself 
on the other end, than all the splendid 
equipment of Williams College without his 
great teacher. The teacher is the vital part 
of the school system ; if he is a success noth- 
ing can prevent the school from being a 
success; but if he is a failure nothing else 
can make the school a success. 

Then let every School Board in Chester 



county scrupulously spend its increased ap- * 
propnation upon its teachers. It will not 
be felt by a single tax-payer, and in no other 
direction will it go nearly as far or do a tithe 
of the good that it will do here. The whole 
of it will make but a meager increase in the 
salaries, but we may hope that it will speed- 
ily stimulate a farther advance from the tax- 
payers. 

The above suggestion having, been sub- 
mitted to a number of the leading represen- 
tative men of the State and county, we 
append the endorsements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, of the faculty of 
the West Chester State Normal School, 
Senator Harlan, Representatives Hickman 
and McConnell, Supts.^ Harvey, Walton and 
Woodruff, and others ; and we trust soon to 
learn of the effort's meeting with the same 
reception at the hands of the Directors 
throughout the districts composing Chester 
county: 

Harrkburg, June 15, 1887. 
Editor West Chester Daily News — Dear Sir: 
I have read the above timely article with great 
pleasure, and most heartily endorse it. In very 
many of our counties the increased State appro- 
priation may prove an injury if not applied di- 
recdy to educational work in increasing teachers' 
salaries, and in lengthening the school term 
where Uiis is now too short. The increase of 
State appropriation should not decrease the en- 
ergy and liberality of our school directors, but 
increase it in every form, that the State as a 
whole may be freely repaid for its more liberal 
encouragement. £. E. Higbee. 

Harrisburg, June 17, 1887. 
Dear Sir : Your communication came while 
I was away. Dr. Higbee, the State Superinten- 
dent, has already written you. It is hardly 
necessary to add that I endorse your proposi- 
tion most heartily. The one thing needed now 
more than anything else in our school work is 
better pay for good teadiers. 

Henry Houck. 

Harrisburg, June 19, 1887. 

Dear Sir: The article to which my attention' 
has been called in your communication of the 
14th inst., is timely and appropriate. If the 
policy so clearly oudined ana suggested by this 
article could be adopted as far as practicable 
throughout the State, a marked improvement 
would be the result in all the public schools of 
the Commonwealth. 

Good school buildings in every district, lib- 
eral salaries for our teau:hers, and longer terms 
for the children, are demanded by the progres- 
sive spirit of the times. Very respectfully, 

Jno. Q. Stewart. 

State Normal School, ) 
West Chester, June 14, 1887. ) 
Dear Sir: We most heartily endorse the 
above editorial, and hope that every district 
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will increase the salaries of its teachers in ac- 
cordance with your wise and timely suggestion. 

G. M. Philips, D. W. Sensenig, C. B. Coch- 
ran, J. P. Welsh, E. Y. Speakman, Lydia A. 
Martin, Alma Sager Welsh, Mary A. Cum- 
mings, Carrie £. &mus, Lizzie K. Leigh, Annie 
M. Sensenig, Lizzie M. Philips, Addison Jones, 
Christine Faas, A. Thos. Smith, Calvin U. Gan- 
tenbein, Henry J. Benner, Eva J. BLanchard, 
and Abbie A. Eyre. 

COATESVILLE, June, 1887. 

Dear Sir : I have read with great pleasure 
your article entitled "A Million and a Half for 
the Public Schools," and endorse every word of 
it. When the Senate of Pennsylvania amended 
the appropriation for public schools by adding 
a hall million dollars more than in former 
years, it was the prevailing desire that the sal- 
aries of our teachers should be increased, so 
that the Commonwealth might be able to retain 
her best teachers and also encourage persons 
who are qualified to enter the profession, and 
thereby increase the efficiency of our schools. 
This can now be done with the additional half- 
million dollars without any increase in our local 
taxation, for no man, woman, or child in Penn- 
sylvania pays one penny of this half million 
dollars unless they have money at interest. 

Surely Delaware county does not pay her 
teachers more than they deserve, and surely 
there is no reason why (Chester county should 
be behind Delaware county either in average 
length of term or in average pay of her teachers. 

I trust that our Directors, who are excellent 
men and women, will see the wisdom of your 
suggestion and act accordingly. With all kind 
wishes, Yours truly, A. D. Harlan. 

HONEYBROOK, 6, I J, 1887. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 14th mst. is to 
hand, enclosing copy of an article for publication 
in reference to the increased appropriation for 
the public schools, which I heartily endorse. It 
was the understanding when the bill was before 
the Legislature, that the increased appropriation 
was to be used for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the pubhc schools, by getting a 
better g^de of teachers or for lengthening the 
school term, and not for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the school tax. Very respectfully yours, 

W. W. McCONNELL. 

Upper Oxford, June 15, 1887. 

Dear Sir : Your atticle in favor of applying 
the increased appropriation for the common 
schools to the better payment of teachers must 
commend itself to a thinking public. 

The increase had its conception solely in the 
desire to increase the efficiency of our schools 
by giving greater encouragement to teachers, 
and to promot such a further increase in the 
tax levy for tne same purpose as would secure 
the best talent. 

Some of the most strenuous advocates of the 
measure in the House last winter were much 
more in favor of improving the schools than 
increasing the minimum term. The crying de- 
mand all over the State seems to be for letter 
schools and better teachers. 

The quality of heart and mind that fits the 



person to become an accepted teacher must be 
obtained at great sacrifice and expense, and the 
average price paid for the services of such 
teachers in Chester county, after deducting the 
price of board, is but a poor recognition indeed. 

I am Quite sure if the increase in the appro- 
priation had been asked for the purpose ot re- 
lieving local taxation for school purposes not 
one dollar of increase would have been granted. 

I have no doubt the Directors of Chester 
county will be faithful to the trust, and that die 
spirit that prompted the passage of the bill wUl 
also prompt the distribution. 

Respectfully, Jno. W. Hickman. ' 

Ercildoun, Pa., 6, 14, 1887. 

Dear Sir : I have received the above article, 
and nothing gives me greater satisfaction than 
to learn that the DaUy News is taking such 
deep interest in educational affairs. The points 
set forth therein illustrate most conclusively an 
easy method to improve the efficacy of our 
teaching force, to broaden the facilities offered 
to our children, and to raise the standard of 
work in our common schools. A little careless 
parsimony in primary education often entails 
an extra outlay of many hundred dollars before 
the day of graduation. It is an old adage, 
" Well begun is half done." 

I feel confident that there is no Board of Di- 
rectors in the entire county of Chester who 
would knowingly rob our common schools of 
what they so urgently need — better teachers. 

Then by all means let us take the extra ap- 
propriation for that purpose. 

Very truly, Jos. S. Walton. 

Unionville, June 15th, 1887. 
Dear Sir : I have read your article on the 
subject of teachers' salaries and can say amen 
to all the ideas contained therein. An average 
of fifty of our good teachers leave the public 
schools in Chester county every year. Many 
of them go to other counties for better salaries. 
Some years ago I had the pleasure of visiting 
the County Institute at Potts ville, SchuylkiU 
county, and was surprised in looking over the 
register to find ninety-seven teachers' names re- 
corded who were receiving over $50 a month. 
Last year's report gives 116 teachers in that 
county receiving fix>m $50 to $100 a month, while 
in Chester county, outside of West Chester, only 
twelve teachers receive as much as ^50 a month. 
This should not be. Chester county is as able 
to pay her teachers as Schuylkill county. 
Very truly yoiu^, Jacob W. Harvet. 

Oberlin, O., June 15. 1887. 
Dear Sir : Your slip reached me here. I ap- 
prove heartily of your suggestion. Bucks county 
does not do as well as Chester by her teachers, 
and the result is that she is training teachers for 
other counties, using her own chil(h-en as mate- 
rial for teachers to experiment upon, so that they 
may acquire skill to teach in other counties 
where they pay more. Pay teachers better 
wages and at the same time require better work. 
Our present policy is economy without sagacity, 
and may well be called " penny wise and pound 
foolish." HeartQy, W.W.Woodruff, 
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Ye may be aye stickin' in a tree. Jock ; it will 

be growin' when^'re sleeptn'." Scotch 



Farmer, 



WE have thus far attended the annual ex- 
aminations at Orphan Schools at Har- 
ford, Loysville, Mansfield, White Hall, 
Chester Springs, and Mercer, and every- 
where the S. O. schools have been found in 
excellent condition. The examinations were 
conducted in part by the County Superin- 
tendents of the several localities, who are 
especially skilled in this work, and these 
officers will make written report to the De- 
partment of the results in the different 
branches of study. At all the schools the 
advanced grades, seventh and eighth, were 
examined in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics and literature. There was at each 
of the schools a very creditable exhibition 
of industrial work, such as their arrange- 
ments permit. 

We have also had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the examinations at the State Normal 
Schools at Mansfield, West Chester and 
Shippensburg. These institutions all give 
evidence of improvement, both within and 
without. There are large bodies of students 
present, and the showing of the examina- 
tions everywhere indicates progress. At 
Mansfield especial attention is given to 
physical training, there being a voluntary 
''soldier company" of the students, which 
goes through the ordinary military evolu- 
tions, with skirmish drill and loading and 
firing, in a very satisfactory manner. The 
ladies here have their calisthenic drill, with 
an approved system of exercises, including 
many graceful and complicated movements 
performed to the rhythm of the music. 
The grounds at this school are beautifully 
laid out and planted, and kept in perfect 
order under the care of a professional Eng- 
lish gardener. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the State Superintendent 
at Mansfield on Sunday, June 19th. 

The name of Supt. David B. Gildea, of 
Plymouth, Luzerne county, should have ap- 
peared on the list of newly-elected officers 
as published in our last issue. We shall re- 
publish the list, with salaries for the current 



term, as soon as these shall be definitely de- 
termined under the provisions of the law. 

Among the honorary degrees conferred at 
the recent Centennial of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College were the doctorate of laws 
upon the editor-in-chief of The School Jour- 
naly of divinity upon the editor of the liter- 
ary department, and of philosophy upon the 
junior editor. It has been a good-natured 
surprise to all of us. The honors are appre- 
ciated from this sterling old college, and are 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. With so 
many doctors in the house, and these of dif- 
ferent schools, the intellectual and spiritual 
well-being of The Journal should be care- 
fully looked after. 



RECENT LEGISLATION. 



THE school laws passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, will be found at 
length in this number of The Journal^ and 
our readers will examine them for them- 
selves. They fall short of what had been 
hoped for by many of us, but in what was 
done there is reason for profound gratitude, 
and the School Department and the leaders 
of the educational work ever3rwhere through- 
out the State tender their earnest thanks, 
first to the law-making power, and again to 
the Chief Executive, for his approval of 
what the Legislature has seen fit to enact. 

The most important enactments cover the 
long- sought minimum school term of six 
months, and an addition of half a million 
dollars for each of the next two years to the 
annual State appropriation to the common 
schools. The influence of these two meas- 
ures should be felt upon our educational in- 
terests like a galvanic battery, arresting ret- 
rograde tendencies and giving an impulse 
to forward movement all over the State. 
The first of these laws insures an additional 
month of school training to at least two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pupils — a 
consideration of immense importance, the 
more so since the last month of School should 
be the best of the term. 

The marked decrease in the average sala- 
ries of common school teachers, as shown in 
the last annual report of the Department of 
Public Instruction, was a humiliating sur- 
prise to the friends of our common schools 
generally, and no time should be lost in 
wiping out that reproach to the Old Key- 
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stone. As additional funds have been fur- 
nished by the Legislature — let ns hope with 
that object in view — a halt should not only 
be called upon the descending rate of teach- 
ers' wages, but a positive and marked ad- 
vance should be made. In fact the additional 
half-million dollars should all be divided /r^; 
rata amongst the common school teachers of 
the State. It is urgently needed, and would 
do more good there tluui anywhere alse. It 
would invite a higher grade of qualifications, 
and put more life and energy and enthusiasm 
into the operations of the school, and we 
are glad to know that in some counties con- 
certed public efforts have been made to se- 
cure this application of the extra fund — 
notably in Chester county. This move- 
ment should not be local, but universal. 

The act authorizing and requiring the 
payment of teachers while in attendance at 
the annual session of the County Institute is 
a very proper one. The twenty-day law for- 
bids the time of the Institute to be reckoned 
and paid for as a part of any school month ; 
and as attendance during Institute week, 
when by law the schools are closed, is in the 
interest alike of the schools and the teach- 
ers, it is not only generous, but just, that 
teachers' be paid at the equitable rate here 
named. 

The consolidation of independent school 
districts in cities of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes — thus making the city a sin- 
gle school district, instead of longer per- 
mitting its division under two or more db- 
tinctly separate boards of direction or con- 
trol — b in the line of progress, as it tends 
to simplify and render uniform the adminis- 
tration of school affairs in cities of the sev- 
eral classes named. 

The act authorizing the holding of sepa- 
rate institutes in cities where the number of 
teachers employed b not less than seventy- 
five is in no sense mandatory. It leaves 
the holding of such institutes at the discre- 
tion of the local school authorities. 

The act prohibiting the employment of 
children under twelve years of age, to work 
in or about milb, manufactories or mines, 
should insure, in many localities, largely in- 
creased school attendance of children under 
the age named. Thb act, to be made prop- 
erly effective, should be supplemented by 
legblation requiring a careful school census 
under direction of the authorities of each 
school district in the Commonwealth, and 
providing for the appointment of Inspectors, 
whose duty it shall be to see that its provi- 
sions are not violated by employers. Thus 
fortified, and the law properly toforced, it 



wonld prove a vast boon to the children and 
result in great good to the State. The tak- 
ing of such census as b here suggested could 
be made a part of the duties of a district super- 
intendent; and the factory inspectors of the 
State of New Jersey, who have recently been 
in convention across the Delaware, would be 
good authority in the matter of proper in- 
spection laws. 

Some projected legblation failed which 
b of fundamental importance. The Dbtrict 
Superintendency b a matter of overshadow- 
ing and steadily-increasing importance, and 
its failure to be established at the late ses- 
sion b not in any sense a defeat, but merely 
a postponement. It passed the House of 
Representatives, but was not reported in the 
Senate. Thb failure, while a momentary dis- 
appointment, b no cause for dbcouragement. 
The schools are not for a day or a year, but 
for all time, and whatever is necessary to com- 
plete and strengthen the organization and 
operations of our common school system can- 
not drop out of sight or be abandoned perma- 
nently, but must come up again and again for 
consideration until ultimately and completely 
triumphant. It b the law of our school life, 
and will make itself felt in the face of oppo- 
sition or disbelief from any quarter or from 
any cause whatsoever. Like a ripe apple 
in the autumn, the Dbtrict Superintendency 
will fall from the Legislative tree, if shaken 
with energy, whenever public opinion is 
fairly ripe for that result. 

We had thought the bill to provide an 
office at the county seat for the Superinten- 
dent of each county would become a law 
without serious objection ; but, as we have 
been mbtaken, we appeal to the County 
Commissioners, wherever such office has not 
yet been provided, at once to furnish office 
room for the County Superintendent, of 
their own motion, in a spirit of progressive 
and commendable independence. These 
county school officers have as good a right 
to be provided with official head-quarters as 
any other county officers who are thus pro- 
vided for. Indeed, their claim is even 
stronger than that of certain other officers, 
inasmuch as they have to do with so large a 
number of people, and with a public inter- 
est of such commanding importance as to 
reach almost every home in the entire 
county. It will be for the public conve- 
nience vastly more than for that of the indi- 
vidual officer, as will be evident to all when 
the Education Office properly furnished 
and equipped shall be as well known at the 
county seat as is now that of Sheriff, Re- 
corder, Register, or Prothonotary. 
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FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL. 



CXKTENNIAL ANNIVSRSARY OF THE COLLEGE 

AT LANCASTER. 



IT is one hundred years since Benjamin 
Franklin came from Philadelphia by slow 
conveyance, in his old age, to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of Franklin College, and to make 
what in that early day was a liberal contri- 
bution towards its support. Had he left the 
Broad Street Station Friday, June 14th, 
with Dr. Wm. Pepper, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania — ^another institution 
which he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing — and come through to Lancaster in 
two hours ; greeted the strong men assem- 
bled for the great anniversary; seen the 
large audiences ; heard the music, worthy of 
the occasion, and the addresses by some of 
the ablest men whom the college has sent 
out from its halls, he would have recalled 
very pleasantly "the day of small things," 
and drawn his check for a handsome addi- 
tion to the endowment fund. 

Marshall College was founded at Mercers- 
burg in 1837, fifty years later than Franklin. 
It was united with Franklin in 1853, and 
' thus the united college celebrated both a 
^centennial and semi-centennial. The skies 
during the week were clear and bright, the 
alumni and visitors generally were enthusi- 
astic, the programmes of the successive days 
were admirably arranged, and the general 
interest manifested on the part of our citizens 
was at once unusual and most gratifying. 

Franklin College was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania on the loth of 
March, 1787, as " The German College and 
Charity School of the borough and county 
of Lancaster." At the same time the insti- 
tution was named Franklin College, " from 
a profound respect for the talent, virtues and 
services to mankind in general, but especially 
to this country, of His Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., President of the Supreme 
Executive Council." Although older than 
Marshall by half a century, '' Franklin and 
Marshall" owes all of its theological and 
scholastic distinctiveness to the younger of 
the two institutions. The reasons for this 
will be apparent from a brief sketch of the 
history of Marshall College. It was founded 
in 1837, under a charter granted by the Leg- 
islature in 1836. Its beginning, however, 
was about 1830, as a high school at York in 
connection with the Reformed Theological 
Seminary, which had been removed to that 
place from Carlisle. Five years later, in 
i^35> the Synod of Chambersburg deter- 



mined to remove the Seminary and high 
school to Mercersburg, and the resolve to 
change the high school into a college was 
also a^[reed upon. A Board of Trustees, rep- 
resenting the Mercersburg, Zion, Maryland 
and Virginia Classes, was chosen, under 
whose direction the cause of the college was 
pushed with such vigor that the college build-: 
mg was erected in 1836. The first Presi- 
dent of Marshall College was the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick A. Ranch, a native of Germany, 
a graduate of the University of Marburg, 
who fied to this country in 1831, in conse- 
quence of incurring the displeasure of the 
government by the liberality of his political 
opinions. He settled at York, where he 
was ordained to the ministry in 1832. Upon 
the death of the Rev. Daniel Young in that 
year, Mr. Ranch succeeded him as principal 
of the high school, and so became the first 
president of Marshall College. Upon the 
death of Dr. Ranch in 1841, the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Nevin succeeded him and continued 
to direct the college until united with Frank- 
lin in 1853. ^^ ^^ ^o Presidents of Mer- 
cersburg College, Dr. Nevin was the abler 
and more original thinker. Both were very 
learned men and both theological and philo- 
sophical teachers who attained to great dis- 
tinction. The latter was, beyond question, 
the greatest teacher of his time in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Since the consolidation, Franklin and 
Marshall College has graduated 553 alumni, 
while Marshall turned out 192 graduates, 
making a total of 745. The majority of 
these are still living. The first graduate of 
Marshall College, and the only member of 
the class of 1837, was the Rev. Dr. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, now president of Ursinus Col- 
lege. At the head of the class of 1838 was 
Rev. Dr. £. V. Gerhart, the first president 
of Franklin and Marshall College, a position 
that he held until 1866, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Dr. Nevin, who thus became 
the second president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall, as he had been the second president 
of Marshall Colleg;e. At the head of the 
class of 1840, is the name of Jacob Heyser, 
of Chambersburg. Among the graduates in 
1842 were the Rev. Theodore Appel, and 
John Cessna, LL.D. Ex-Congressman J. 
W. Killinger was graduated in 1843, ^^* 
L. H. Steiner, of Baltimore, in 1846, and 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Davis, editor of \}cit Reformed 
Church Messenger^ in 1849. ^^ ^^ \itsA of 
the class of 1850 was the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
G. Apple, who succeeded Dr. Nevin as 
president of Franklin and Marshall College 
m 1876, and is still its president. 
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The first day of the Centennial week was 
Sunday, June 12th. Dr. Thos. G. Apple, 
president of the college, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon. Before proceeding to 
the discussion of the thoughts presented in 
the text chosen for the occasion, he spoke 
much as follows : 

The service upon which we this day enter, 
stands connected with an important epoch in 
the history of this college. It inaugurates the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
founding of Franklin and the semi-centennial of 
the founding of Marshall College, two institutions 
that were united and consolidated in 1853 under 
the name and title of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Such an epoch carries in it vast sig- 
nificance for the duties and responsibilities of 
the present hour. The events we commemorate 
in this centennial and semi-centennial anniver- 
sarv were of no ordinary character in their orig- 
inal inception, and still more is their significance 
increased for our contemplation by the history 
that has grown forth from them. The founding 
of Franklin College had for its design the pro- 
motion of hijp;her education among the German 
population of this commonwealth. Considering 
the character of the population of Pennsylvania 
at that time, composed larjg^elv of Germans who 
had Red from persecution in the Fatherland and 
their descendants, this event was fraught with the 
deepest interest and importance for the welfare 
of the State; and that this significance was recog- 
nized at the time is evident from the character of 
the men who took part in the founding of Frank- 
lin College. Benjamin Franklin was, we are 
told, in a sense its founder, aad made it a liberal 
contribution. Robert Morris, the financier of 
the American Revolution, contributed $600, and 
Benjamin Rush, the prince of physicians, was 
not only a libersd patron, but an active promo- 
ter of the enterprise. In the list of its trustees 
are the Hon. Thomas Mifflin, Hon. Thomas 
McKean, LL.D., Governors Snyder and Hiester, 
General Muhlenberg, Hon. Robert Morris, Hon. 
George Clymer, andmanv other eminent public 
men. In its faculty are the names of Dr. H. £. 
Muhlenberg, Dr. William Hendel and Rev. F. 
V. Melsheimer. \yhat the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was for the Eastern section, and the Eng- 
lish population, that Franklin College was to be 
for the mland section and the German population 
of the State. 

Of similar importance and significance was 
the founding of Marshall College, a half century 
later. It was not a mere college in the ordinary 
sense of the term that was founded at Mercers- 
burg, but an Anglo-German institution, adapted 
to the peculiar wants of the descendants of those 
early German citizens of Pennsylvania and their 
brethren throughout the country at large. This 
idea fully penetrated the men who labored and 
sacrificed in its founding, and the men who, in 
its early history, stood at its head as professors. 

And now, as we look back to-day upon the 
history of the past we feel that the responsibili- 
ties as well as the honors of the founding of 
these two institutions rest upon the present col- 



lege that combines their worthy names. 'Yht 
events we commemorate impose a responsibilitjr 
not only upon the churches, but upon the city 
within whose limits Franklin College was 
founded. Lancaster should feel honored in hav- 
ing been selected at that early day as the hoiae 
for a college. This fact should act as a stimute 
upon all her literary institutions, and make kr 
realize her ^at responsibility as one of the (i 
lege towns m our great Commonwealth. Las-^ 
caster county is renowned as the " Garden Spot 
of Pennsylvania ;*' let her value stiU more her 
character as the home of Pennsylvania's most 
vigorous college. 

On Monday evening the fifth annual ors- 
torical contest of the Junior class took 
place, the prize, a gold medal, being 
awarded to Mr. C. L. Bowman. 

At a meeting of the trustees on Tuesday, 
at which Hon. John Cessna presided, Di. 
Apple read the report of the Centennial 
Committee, and urged strongly the three 
objects which it is hoped to accomplisli 
during the present year — the founding of 
the Nevin memorial, the endowment of the 
presidency of the college and of an alumni 
professorship. Some |i 0,000 were finally 
reported. Among su^cribers to the fund 
were Mr. Jacob Bausroan, Lancaster, ^5,000; 
George F. Baer, Esq., Reading, 1 1,000; 
Dr. Wm. Pepper, 1 1,000, and others. 'Rs9\ 
C. U. Heilman made a report on the Mil- 
helm estate of 1900 acres in Somerset 
county, owned by the college, which it was 
reported could be sold for ^40,000, resenr- 
ing all mineral rights. 

On Tuesday evening a public meeting 
was held in the court house, Hon. John W. 
Killinger presiding. Addresses were made 
upon "Benjamin Franklin," the founder of 
Franklin College, by Dr. Wm. Pepper, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and upon 
" Chief Justice John Marshall and His 
Work," for whom Marshall College was 
named, by Hon. R. W. Hughes, judge of 
the United States District Court, Norfolk, 
Va. We regret that lack of space prevents 
our making extended extracts from these 
carefully-prepared addresses. 

Governor Beaver, who was present upon 
the platform as the guest of the college an- 
thorities, was then loudly called upon. He 
said that he did not wish to spoil the keoi^ 
edge that had been put on the people's af 
petites by the gentlemen who had precedi 
him. He felt privileged, however, in stand- 
ing on the same platform where Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia were so well represented. 
This was a most happy and auspicious occa- 
sion. He saw the inscription on the Col- 
lege, '^Lux et Lex," and regarded it as a 
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happy conjunction to represent the char- 
furter of the men who bad given their names 
to the institution. With such a college in 
our midst, there is no need of any citizen 
of Pennsylvania going out of the State for 
an education. 

The Alumni Association met on Monday 
at 10:30 a. m. and heard reports on the 
progress of the publication of a centennial 
volume and of a biography of Rev. Dr. John 
W. Nevin The alumni dinner was given at 
12:30, and about 1000 people partook of it. 
George F. Baer, Esq., of Reading, pre- 
sided. A huge tent had been erected near 
Harbaugh Hall, and in it long tables were 
spread. Immediately after the dinner a 
meeting was organized, when Rev. J. 
Spangler Kieffer, of Hagerstown Md., de- 
livered an address " On the Claims of the 
College on the Church." Addresses were 
also made by Hon. John Cessna, of Bed- 
ford; Traill Green, LL. D., of Lafayette 
College; Rev. J. Robert Nevin, of St. 
Paul's Church, Rome, Italy; Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cauley, of Dickinson College, Carlisle: 
Rev. Dr. Seip, of Muhlenberg College, 
Allen town; Rev. Dr. J. A. Muhlenberg, 
Rev. D. Stanhope Orris, of Princeton, N. 
J. ; Rev. Dr. Philip SchaflF, of New York ; 
Rev. Thos. G. Apple and Marriott Brosius, 
of Lancaster. Letters of congratulation 
were read from the faculties of Heidelberg 
College, Ursinus College, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bucknell University, and many others. 

The court house was again crowded on 
Wednesday evening. Hon. Louis H. 
Steiner delivered the centennial oration on 
" The Old College Curriculum," expressing 
his disapprobation of the elective system of 
studies in colleges, and defining sharply the 
difference that exists between the college 
and the university, in the latter of which 
full provision must be made for all desir- 
able elective studies or courses. Rev. C. 
W. £. Siegle read the centennial and semi- 
centennial ode, ** Alma Mater." 

W. U. Hensel, esq., who was the leading 
spirit in the work of the week, both in its 
plan and execution, was introduced, and 
held his audience deeply interested for an 
hour, and that a late one, in his able dis- 
cussion of the subject, " The College and 
the Community." We take from the Lan- 
caster InielHgencer the following report in 
brief of his remarks : 

THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNrTY. 

He referred to the outgoing of himself and 
his classmates from the academic halls of the 
college as the real " commencement*' of life, in 
which was to be tested the temper of the 



weapons and the resistance of the annor forged 
here. He came back as one who had cherished 
with some fidelity the interests of the commu- 
nity, to speak of its relations with the college, 
their common interest, and their reciprocal obli- 
gations. The college claims nothing from the 
community that the community does not owe to 
itself. Memory lingers fondly over the hundred 
and fifty ye^rs of history that have left their im- 
press upon Lancaster's mstitutions. Its material 
prospenty has not kept uneven pace with its intel- 
lectual development. Ours is a goodly heritage. 
Our homogeneous citizenship is the fusion of 
diverse elements ; and it epitomizes the building 
of a mighty commonwealth. Of the strains of 
blood which moulded a race at once progressive 
and tenacious, substantial and refined, none is 
so largely represented in our citizenship as the 
German. Tne refugee from the Palatinate as 
surely as the pilgrim from Plymouth brought 
with him the instinct of that sacred dignity of 
character which was to shape our destiny as a 
people. Not more certainly did the intellectual 
life of New England receive its impulse from 
the clergy than that in Pennsylvania — whether 
among tne Germans or the so-called "Scotch 
Irish ' the preacher was the teacher, and the 
school-house went up by the side of the church. 
The college has historical, economical and 
ethical claims upon the community, and one of 
the first of these is gratitude to it for continuing, 
through the succession of a hundred years, that 
religious impulse which first quickened all our 
educational forces. 

To the founders who recognized the worth of 
the large German element is due a debt of grab* 
itude; and here, most of all, where Lutheran, 
Reformed, Mennonite, and all the many ele- 
ments of German immigration meet ; from this 
community, where the Teutonic spirit is so rife, 
there ought to be quick recognition of the effort 
to transplant the genius of mat mighty empire 
which has just set above the Rhine the sign 
that its sovereignty has endured for a thousand 
years. 

Lancaster owes something of personal obli- 
gation to the colossal figures of an adolescent 
commonwealth who selected it for a seat of 
learning and patronized it with their favor and 
bounty. In a later day those who have bur- 
nished the fame of the city with their civic lus- 
tre were patrons of liberal culture. Pennsylva- 
nia's only representative in the presidential line 
sat for many years at the head of the board of 
direction ot Franklin and Marshall College. 
That Titan of our politics who trod where timid 
souls faltered, in his magnificent battie against 
conservatism and prejudice, spake memorable 
words for the organic union of the higher and 
lower branches of education, "mutually de- 
pendent and necessary " as the ocean and the 
streams of supply. The church, schools and 
academies, of which the college was the crown, 
were the forerunners of the vast popular system 
which now marshals 30,000 pupus unaer its 
banners in this county, and to its development 
tiie community owes hberal support of an insti- 
tution which should be the head of the whole 
scheme. 
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Passine to a consideration of the economic 
claims of the college, Che speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that of the large endowment and 
valuable property employed in its work three- 
fourths at least were contributed by outside 
gatrons. Its noblest benefactions had come 
om strangers to our city and county; and 
surely if the removal hither or the establishment 
of a material concern providing Employment 
and disbursing wages for nearly a hunored fam- 
ilies would command the attention of the most 
sordid mercantile spirit, the attraction hither of 
students from distant regions and the opening 
of the city to new relations was a fit subject for 
attention. The influences that must flow from 
a seat of higher learning are felt in every chan- 
nel of trade, and contribute to the material wel- 
fare of the city. 

Mr. Hensel said he would make no apology 
for the " uses '* of the higher learning. It is met 
again and again with the taunt, " What has the 
college done for you to enable you to earn your 
bread and butter ? *' The answer is to be found 
in its higher ethical claims upon the community 
for allegiance and support. Nothing is of more 
immediate and vital concern to the community 
than that the leaders of its thought should be 
educated to ri^ht views of life. Our country 
has suffered gnevouslv, and the ill results yet to 
follow are immeasurable, from false systems of 
education that aim at a selfish utilitarianism and 
ensue in a shallow and superficial view of public 
Questions. Our material prosperity has been so 
aazzling diat we measure everything by it. Yet 
the human mind and soul have not changed, 
that men should talk so blithely of the new ed- 
ucation and the new religion, and so readily 
adjust them to the telephone, the electric light 
and die naval torpedo. The message of the 
nineteenth century, it has been well said, 
should be a warning against the spirit of mer- 
cantilism which has fastened upon our Ameri- 
can life, invading our legislative halls, checking 
and chilling the spirit ot our literature, measur- 
ing and weighing our art, clouding our religion, 
and in the end olighting the material interests 
themselves. Even these must suffer when a 
rank empiricism takes hold of our legislation 
and inspires our public representatives. 

Until men are taught that there is a higher life 
than the success which succeeds, than building 
railroads, extending domain, heaping riches, or 
winning bread, the best interests of tne commu- 
nity are not served, and the highest destiny of 
a nation never will be realized. 

With the most extensive domain, the greatest 
affluence of resources and production, graphic 
and eloquent writers have startled even this 
exultant people with forceful depiction of the 
fact that the tramp goes with the locomotive and 
the malefactor lurks in the' shadow of the 
church. For our social ills and disorders the 
college has no patent panacea. But it knows 
and teaches that if the American people delib- 
erately set themselves to teaching tneir children 
that a good life is only to make " a good living ;" 
to sharpening the mind to get advantage in ac- 
quiring property and wealth, they will be edu- 
cated to be what Hobbes calls " fighting ani- 



mals,*' omnes contra omnes, each with a knife 
for the other's throat . 

The only remedy for this lies in a reversal q£ 
the current order of thought and educatioii. 
The cultivation of the mind for its own sake, the 
elevation of the morad and spiritual nature, is the 
only safe protection for any people. The dai- 
ger comes not from the "ignorant masses." 
neither from illiteracy and pauperism ; but ftok . 
loose teaching and false thinking. It is Mt 
an impoitation, but a native American product. 

"Every great and commanding movement 
in the annals of the world," says Emerson, " is 
the triumph of some enthusiasm." There will 
be no rehef until there comes recognition of 
" the moral trusteeship '* of wealth. Harvard, 
at its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
through its orator, spoke with no uncertain 
sound when it demanded " the training that win 
fit the rich to be trusted with riches and the poor 
to withstand the temptation of poverty ; ** and 
yet the genius of New England is a keen- 
scented, practical, progressive genius, which has 
made the world listen to the ring of Yankee 
metal in everv field where "practical" talents 
have strugglea for mastery. 

For the student who studies in the classic 
spirit, and who goes forth equipped for life's 
battle, every hero has fought, everv martyr died, 
every poet sung, and all apostles preached. 
Liberally-Cultured men by their very education 
have a call to be public men — leaders in the 
interests of the people of the nation ; the sphere 
of such public duty and activity reaches odt 
from selfish individual interest to the general 
interests of the community, and from that to the 
broader interests of state and nation. 

The generations have for centuries re-echoed 
Pilate's inquiry, " What is Truth ? " But there 
is no answer save that which He spoke to the 
world educating itself for strife and spoils : " I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life ; *' " Who- 
so loseth his life shall find it." 

Volume of books alone is not literature ; a 
single issue of a Sunday newspaper nowadays, 
it has been said, consumes more paper than all 
the printing presses of the world from the days 
of Guttenl^x^ to the French revolution. 

Plato studied without an electric light, De- 
mosthenes never reduced his orations with the 
type-writer, Caesar's commentaries did not seU 
as well as Grant's, and Tacitus had more diffi- 
culty in eetting a publisher than Logan ; Ten- 
nyson's last and worst cost more for trans-At- 
lantic transmission than Milton got for " Para- 
dise Lost." 

Nor is popularity everything. The crowd still 
calls for Barabbas, not to lynch him, but to send 
him to Uie Legislature. And "riches are not 
forever." Nor size. Texas has ten times the 
area of old Greece. The battle is not always 
to the strong. 

*' God's ways are dark, but soon or late. 
They touch the shining hills of day." 

We have " the safe appeal of Truth to Time." 
Beneath all our material civilization — ^here« as 
nowhere else, exemplified in fertile farms and 
teeming fields, mills and mines — somewhere, 
only hidden for the time, waits the classic 
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Christian soul of the higher civilization that 
shall come back to adorn the cathedral of 
American culture with a radiance not bom of 
earth, and to light it with a beauty that conies 
only down from heaven. 

Thursday was graduation day, and the 
exercises of the week closed on Thursday 
evening with a reception, concert, and 
pyrotechnic display at the College. The 
scene on the campus — its buildings and its 
numerous and beautiful trees illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns— with all the moving 
life of thousands of admiring visitors, was 
one not soon to be forgotten, and a fitting 
close to the memorable week of rejoicing. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN SECURED — 
TEACHING AS A PROFESSION, ETC. 



THE advanced position of those intelli- 
gent and estimable people, the Friends, 
with regard to the co-education of the sexes 
and the higher education of women, is well 
understood ; but they do not stand alone, 
and when President Magill proposed to the 
educational public of Pennsylvania a liberal 
education for female teachers and the ele- 
vation of the teaching art to the level of a 
profession, he did not seem to understand that 
he was but "carrying coals to Newcastle." 
He was just thirty years behind the times in 
this incipient missionary effort. 

Under the provisions of our State Normal 
School law, approved May 20th, 1857, the 
students on the public account in those 
schools were required to be male and female 
alternately, and these Normal Schools opened 
up from the start a broader field and higher 
opportunities for the thorough and efficient 
education of young ladies than 'had ever 
before been offered to the mass of the gen- 
tler sex in the old Keystone outside of the 
select private seminaries that only the favor- 
ites of fortune could patronize; enhanced 
at the same time by the certainty of their 
being able to make that education con- 
tributory to their own support to an extent 
that had not generally been the case except 
in limited portions of the State. From the 
very first, under this double stimulus, our 
Normal Schools, as fast as officially recog- 
nized, swarmed with ambitious and talented 
female students who sought the liberal cul- 
ture and thorough training of these high 
State institutions, and speedily proved their 
ability to fully cope with their brother stu- 
dents in the highest range of studies avail- 
able for their benefit; and so it has con- 



tinued ever since, with ever-increasing in- 
fluence for good. 

Before the Normal School law was enacted 
there were but 4630 female teachers in the 
common schools, against 7844 male teachers. 
Now there are 14,508 female teachers em- 
ployed and we have only 8, 795 male teachers. 
The mental stimulus and training and thor- 
ough discipline they thus received redounded 
in a double sense to the credit and direct 
advantage of the Commonwealth, whether 
they swayed the sceptre of their enlightened 
and refining influence in the school-room or 
in the domestic circle ; for it is the general 
rule and not the exception, that the better 
the teacher the better the wife and mother; 
and the Commonwealth is thus doubly re* 
warded for its liberal and sagacious edu- 
cational policy. 

What was the official testimony on these 
points at that date? Turning to State Su- 
perintendent Hickok's report for the school 
year 1857, the first annual report issued 
after the Normal School bill became a law, 
we find the following suggestive paragraphs: 

"Provision is made for the admission of 
teachers in the common schools, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded them to obtain State certificates, 
if found to be worthy of them. The admission 
of private students, as well as those on public 
account, is also regulated. The requirement 
that the students sent by each common school 
district on public account, shall be alternately 
male and female, secures an equal proportion 
of female teachers, and to the gentler as well as 
the sterner sex equal and full participation in 
all the advantages of these State institutions of 
learning. The reciprocal influence of the sexes, 
when associated in tne same schools and classes, 
is felt in the soirit of manly courtesy and self- 
respect inspirea in young gentlemen by the 
dignity ana delicacy, the refinement and moral 
purity of the opposite sex; and the mental 
stimulus and higher intellectual ambition im- 
parted to young ladies." 

" The tendency and aim in Pennsylvania is 
to make teaching an independent and honor- 
able profession, that shall take equal rank with 
other learned professions. The Normal School 
act, by the course and duration of the term of 
study, the probation to which its professional 
graduates are subjected, and its bvo classes of 
State certificates, recognizes this object, and 
will tend to secure this result. The distinction 
between the acquisition of knowledge and the 
ability to impart it to others, is carefully pre- 
served by requiring not only a theoretical 
knowledge of tne art of teaching, and practice 
in the model school, but two full annual terms 
of successful teaching in the common schools 
before the teacher's full State certificate, or 
diploma, can be obtained ; and then only as a 
reward of merit, and not from favoritism in any 
quarter. No other profession is subjected to more 
severe ordeal« or to more unrelenting scrutiny." 
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Our Normal School law, and the practice 
under it, has helped immensely to lift the 
vocation of common school teacher into the 
respect and confidence of the public at large, 
which it had never before enjoyed, and 
established a high professional standard to 
work up to, and reach ; though of course 
the holders of provisional certificates, espe- 
cially if of a low grade, do not, and ought 
not to rank as professional teachers. Yet 
there are thousands who have by arduous 
and self- sacrificing efforts rightfully attained 
*this honorable rank. The law was judi- 
ciously and generously so framed as to in-^ 
vite and help all who aspire to success and 
standing in the profession. That the Nor- 
mal Schools did not realize at once, the full 
ultimate ideal of the law, is their misfortune, 
not their fault. The colossal requirements of 
the act, and the precarious sources of income, 
were prodigious difficulties to be overcome ; 
and under all the adverse circumstances, the 
real wonder is that they have done so much 
and so well. They are entitled to vastly more 
credit than is conceded to them in some 
interested quarters. Their mission is a 
specific one, and they have not only had to 
train teachers for the common schools, but 
also the larger incidental but inevitable 
duty of helping to educate public sentiment 
to the high standpoint that the law con- 
templates; and this cannot be done by 
spasmodic or sensational efforts, nor in a 
single decade or generation; like every- 
thing else in our common school develop- 
ment, it is an arduous task and slow, and 
time is a factor of immense importance in 
the solution of the problem. 

Our massive Normal School system was 
planned for the next five hundred years, 
rather than the mere period of its enact- 
ment; and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, with the undeniable success of 
the past, and the best efforts of the present, 
we must continue to look to the future for 
its highest development, and largest measure 
of results. When Pennsylvania shall have 
quadrupled her present population and re- 
sources, some things can and will be done 
that are not practicable now, and the most 
exacting standard of excellence that its 
friends desire and its enemies demand will 
be fully realized. The ph)rsical require- 
ments of the law will be found to be too 
restricted for the uses that will be found for 
these schools, and some of its dormant 
features not yet brought into play, will 
bloom into activity and fruitfulness. What 
this generation is doing under our laws for 
popular education would have been regarded 



fifty years ago as the work of fanatics and 
cranks, that should be checkmated and sup- 
pressed at all hazards. 

But between those who would block the 
wheels of progress and those who denounce 
the progress made as tardiness itself, Penn- 
sylvania has steadfastly kept on the even 
tenor of her way, with tortoise deliberation, 
it is true, but with a steadfast and proverbial 
persistency of purpose that does not look 
back and never gives up; until at last the 
goal of her highest hopes is in plain sight, 
and in due time will undoubtedly be reached. 
In some important particulars she has been 
an exemplar and pioneer for other States, 
and she has no idea at this late day of ''going 
back" on her record, or taking a secondary 
place in the great work she long ago set out 
to accomplish. 



NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS.— X. 



A MISTAKE, which historians are begin- 
ning to correct, but which still forms a 
grave defect in our school histories, is to 
regard history too exclusively from a govern- 
mental point of view. The great mass of 
the volumes which profess to give the 
stories of the rise and fortunes of nations 
are, in reality, little more than the histories 
of dynasties. The scene of the story is the 
court or the camp ; the actors are kings and 
nobles, with occasionally a refractory com- 
moner who has headed a rebellion. If we 
wish to learn anything of the progress of the 
arts, or of literature, or of the sciences, we 
must seek for it in works specially devoted 
to these subjects. 

A few centuries ago the historian found, 
indeed, little else to write about than these 
exciting themes. The lives of the common 
people were uneventful, except in times of 
war; their customs and habits — interest- 
ing as a survey of them would be to u»— 
seemed beneath the notice of the historian, 
and, indeed, altered but little from genera- 
ation to generation. But the past three 
centuries have brought about a great change 
in this respect. The common people, the 
governed class, has, in the enlightened na- 
tions, been struggling to the surface, and 
can no longer be left out of the account in 
considering the causes of a nation's prosper- 
ity. The advance of the arts and sciences, 
even of the art of government, has pro- 
ceeded, as a rule, from the middle and 
lower classes, and the ruling class no longer 
has a claim to monopolize the attention of 
an histonan. 
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A school text-book of history must neces- 
sarily be a small work. It can form but a 
mere introduction to a really inexhaustible 
subject. But there is no good reason why 
it should not cover the entire field which 
properly belongs to historjr. It should be 
something more than a political and military 
history; its prominent characters should not 
all be statesmen or generals, nor its dates 
mainly those of battles and treaties. A 
school history of the United States, written 
as we would like to see it written, would 
differ in many important particulars from 
those in common use. The story of our 
country from its settlement to the present 
time contains, like that of every other 
modem nation, an exceedingly varied and 
intricate plot. That which has made us the 
populous and flourishing nation that we are 
is not solely our form of government. This 
has been the shield imder which we have 
worked, and we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing found wise and able men to erect -and 
sustain it for us; those who formed our con- 
stitution, those who have held public office 
und^r it, and those who at a time of imminent 
peril led the armies that preserved it, are all 
deserving of the honorable place that has 
been accorded them in history. But we do 
wrong to teach our children by implication, 
that because these men were conspicuous 
from their position in public life, they are 
the only men who have done the country 
real and enduring service. While these 
men have been acting as a national police, 
having an oversight over the genersd wel- 
fare, private enterprise, enlisting in its ser- 
vice men of no less ability, has developed 
the resources of the country, has cleared 
away its forests, opened its mines, con- 
structed canals, erected founderies, machine 
shops, and cotton mills, and has netted the 
land from end to end with thousands of 
miles of railroads and telegraphs. 

Matters of this sort are, it is true, not 
wholly ignored in the school-book; but they 
are given, as it were, in a comer — the light 
scarcely falls upon them. Thus, a book 
before us disposes of the steamboat with six 
lines and a picture, while three lines suffice 
to notice the completion of the Erie Canal 
and the introduction of the locomotive into 
the country. A child may study in school 
the history of the United States, and not 
know, unless he learns the fiEu:t by accident, 
that coal has not been used for fuel in Penn- 
sylvania from the days of William Penn. 

To obtain a due amount of space in the 
text-book for industrial history, the political 
history must be abridged; but this can 



readily be done by judicious pruning. The 
colonial history need not and should not 
occupy so much space as is usually assigned 
to it. A brief sketch of the story of the 
settlement of the country, and of the for- 
tunes of the several colonies, in which shall 
be given only the most important events 
and the leading dates, is not only all that is 
essential as an introduction to the history of 
the United States proper, but if skillfully 
drawn, will give the pupil a much better 
grasp on the character of this period than 
he can possibly obtain through the dry com- 
pilation of facts and dates which is usually 
spread before him. The war of the Revo- 
lution was an event of the first importance, 
and its course was marked by thrilling inci- 
dents; the story of it affords interesting 
and instructive reading; but it must not be 
allowed to occupy, as now, a fourth part of 
the volume. We have space only to deal 
with its causes, its genersJ features, and its 
results. We must leave the details of its 
campaigns and battles to be sought in books 
of a more pretentious character, which are 
generally accessible. The formation of the 
Constitution marks another important crisis 
in the country's history. The subject should 
be treated with sufficient fulness to give the 
student a clear idea of the difficulties which 
our forefathers met and surmounted in the 
conflict of opposing interests, and to enable 
him to judge of the real merit of their 
work. The govemment once formed, its 
adminbtration may be passed over lightly, 
with exceptional instances in which the 
policy of the Presidents was followed by im- 
portant consequences. 

We have had our military experiences — 
Indian wars, the war with England, the 
Mexican war, and the great Rebellion. 
These should be narrated, not as involving^ 
so many battles, which made peculiar localr 
ities historic, and gave prominence to cer- 
tain generals, but as deplorable events which 
grew out of certain antecedent conditions, 
and which affected very materially the for- 
tunes of the country. They should be 
treated with as much economy of space as is 
consistent with a clear understanding of 
their character. 

By this sort of condensation, which* is 
very different from mere compression, space 
may be obtained for treating with much 
greater fulness than has been done the sub- 
ject of intemal improvements, the growth 
and spread of the population of the country, 
and the change gradually brought about in 
the condition and the habits of the people 
through the introduction of machinery to 
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take the place of manual labor. Further- 
more, the founding of institutions of learn- 
ing, the gradual growth of our system of free 
schools, the rise of great corporations, every- 
thing which forms a noticeable feature of our 
national life, should receive due considera- 
tion, even in a work which aims only to 
give an outline of our history, if that outline 
is to be complete. 

The century which has elapsed since the 
adoption of the Constitution, has been one 
of great progress in those arts and sciences 
which affect us the most directly in our 
every-day life. This progress has, to be 
sure, not been confined to the American 
continent, but has been common to all the 
civilized nations. We in the United States 
have, however, not been mere copyists of 



the improvements effected by others, but 
have contributed our full share of the in- 
ventive genius and of the skill and energy 
which have been productive of so many 
marvellous changes. Steam was first suc- 
cessfully employed in navigation on Ameri- 
can waters. The electric telegraph, the power 
printing-press, the mower and reaper, the 
sewing-machine, the type-writer, are among 
the American inventions which illustrate the 
share which we have had in this work of in- 
dustrial advancement. We have a right to 
view with complacency these and similar 
achievements, which have contributed so 
largely to human happiness. Certainly 
they deserve to stand in history on at least 
an equal footing with the achievements of 
statesmen and warriors. 
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Department of Public Instruction, ) 
Harrisburg, July, 1887. j 

THE following are the Trustees of the several 
State Normal School districts for the ensuing 
term, appointed on behalf of the State : 

I. West Chester, — Messrs. Isaac Johnson and 
Horace A. Beale. 

II. Millersville. — Hon. J. B. Warfel and Jacob 
Bausman. 

III. Ktitztown, — Messrs. Thos. D. Fister and 
George G. Kurtz. 

V. Mansfield. — Dr. C. V. Elliott and Major 
George W. Merrick. 

VI. Bloomsburg, — Hon. C. R. Buckalewand 
C. G. Barkley. 

VII. Shippenshurg. — Messrs. Geoige H. Stew- 
art and James E. McLean. 

VIII. Lods Haven, — Hon. Chas*. Mayer and 
Rev. Joseph Nesbit. 

IX. Indiana, — Messrs. A. W. Kimmell and 
A. P. Kirtland. 

X. California, — Hon. J. K. Billingsley and 
Dr. G. W. Neff. 

XII. Edinhoro, — Messrs. John McClenathan 
and H. Lewis. 

XIII. Clarion, — Dr. J. F. Ross and Mr. Jo- 
seph H. Patrick. 



LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 



six months school term. 

The following is the text of the act passed 
at the recent session of the Legislature to extend 
the minimum school term to six months : 

Section i. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That the minimum school term 
shall be six months, and after the close of the 
school year ending on the first Monday in June, 



one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 
School Directors or Controllers shsdl keep the 
schools of their respective Districts in operation 
at least six months each year. 

Provided^ That the length of the annual 
term may remain as at present in Districts 
where the maximum amount of tax allowed by 
law to be levied for school purposes shall be 
found insufficient to keep the schools open a 
greater length of time. 

Approved May 19, 1887. 

James A. Beaver. 

paying teachers at institutes. 



An Act authorizing and requiring Boards of 
School Directors and Controllers to pay the 
teachers employed in the public schools of the 
several districts for attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the annual County Institutes in their 
respective counties : 

Sec. I, Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of me Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that all Boards of School Directors and Boards 
of Controllers shall be and are hereby author- 
ized and required to pay the teachers employed 
in the public schools of the several districts 
within tneir jurisdiction for attendance upon the 
sessions of the annual county institutes in their 
respective counties. 

Sec, 2, Compensation for institute attendance 
shall be based on the official reports made to 
the several boards of directors or controllers by 
the proper county, city or borough superintend- 
ent, who shall report the daily attendance of 
teachers to the respective boards by which they 
are employed, and such compensation shall be 
allowed by the directors or controllers and paid 
by the district treasurer to the teachers entided 
to receive the same. 
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Sec, S' Compensation as herein authorized 
shall not be less than the per diem pay for actual 
teaching ; provided, that it shall not in anv case 
exceed two dx^^sa^ per diem ^ and shall be al- 
lowed and paid to tne teachers in their respect- 
ive districts for each day*s attendance reported 
as aforesaid by the proper superintendent ; and 
provided further, that a common school month 
shall consist of twenty days' actual teaching as 
now required by law. 

Approved: The 13th day of April, A. D. 1887. 

James A. Beaver. 

CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS IN CITIES. 



An Act relating to school districts in cities of 

the fourth, fiiUi, sixth, and seventh classes in 

this Commonwealth : 

Sec, 7. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that each city of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh classes in this Commonwealth shall 
constitute one school district to be termed the 

school district of , and all the school 

property therein shall be the common property 
of said district. 

Sec, 2, Every city of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh classes hereby constituted one 
school district, wherein have existed two or 
more school districts, the directors of the sep- 
arate districts for the time being shall organize 
into one school board, and conduct the business 
of the consolidated district until the election and 
qualification of the first board of city school con- 
trollers or directors. 

Sec, J, In providing for the indebtness of any 
of the separate districts so consolidated in cities 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, 
the board of school controllers or directors shall 
adjust the annual tax levy upon the valuation 
of the several districts in such manner that 
each district shall fully pay and liquidate its 
own proper liabilities. 

Sec, 4, All school taxes heretofore levied by 
the school authorities of any such city district 
acting for the time being or by the school 
boards of the separate districts aforesaid, shall 
be collected by tne respective city school districts 
with the same force and effect as if the same 
had been levied after the passage of this act, and 
shall be applied to the purposes foi: which the 
same were levied. 

Approved: The 28th day of May, A. D. 1887. 

James A. Beaver. 



SEPARATE CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 



An Act amending an act entitled "A further 
supplement to an act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of education by com- 
mon schools," approved April 9th, A. D. 
1867, authorizing cities and boroughs which 
have elected superintendents and employ no 
less than seventy-five teachers to hold sepa- 
rate teachers' institutes : 
Sec, I, Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of &e Commonwealth of 



Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That section nine of an act entitled "A further 
supplement to an act for the reg[ulation and 
continuance of a system of education by com- 
mon schools," approved April 9th, 1867, which 
provides as follows, namely, "That from and 
after the appointment of a city or borough su- 
perintendent in any city or borough of this 
Commonwealth, and the proper notification of 
the Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
the fact, such city or borough shall not be sub- 
ject to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
county superintendent of the county in which 
said city or borough is located, except that in 
thematter of holding annual teachers institutes 
as provided in sections two, three, four, and 
five of this act, in which the city or borough 
superintendent shall co-operate, and the quota 
of the annual state appropriation to said city or 
borough shall not be diminished by reason of 
any contribution to the salaries of county super- 
intendents, nor shall the directors of such city 
or borough vote at any election for county su- 
perintenoent,** be amended so as to read as 
follows, namely, 

^*Sec, g. That from and after the appointment 
of a city or borough superintendent m any city 
or borough in this Commonwealth, and the 
proper notification of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the fact, such city or bor- 
ough shall not be subject to the authority and 
junsdiction of the county superintendent of the 
county in which said city or borough is located, 
except that in the matter of holding the annual 
teachers* institutes, as provided by sections sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth of this act, in which 
the city or borough superintendent shall co- 
operate, and the quota of the annual state ap- 
propriation to said city or borough shall not oe 
diminished by reason of any contribution to the 
salaries of county superintendents, nor shall the 
directors of such city or borough vote at any 
election for county superintendent ; Providea, 
That it shall be lawful for the board of school 
directors or controllers of any city or borough 
which has elected a superintendent, and employs 
not less than seventy-five teachers, by resolu- 
tion at any stated meeting, and duly recorded, 
to authorize the holding of a separate annual 
teachers' institute for said city or borough, and 
in all matters pertaining to the holding of insti- 
tute's shall be in no wise subject to the authority 
and jurisdiction of the superintendent of the 
schools of the county in which said city or bor- 
ough is located ; and, when the holdinc^ of said 
separate annual institute shall have been so 
authorized as aforesaid, the superintendent of 
the schools of said city or borough shall have 
power to call a teachers' institute, and to draw 
from the county treasury moneys for the sup- 
port of the same in like manner and to the same 
extent as the county superintendents of this 
commonwealth are now empowered to do, and 
die said annual institute shall have power to 
elect a committee on permanent certificates in 
and for said city or borough as county institutes 
are now empowered to do for their respective 
counties.*' 
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Sec, 2, All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 

herewith be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved: The 24th day of May, A. D. 1887. 

James A. Beaver. 

CHILDREN UNDER AGS OF TWELVE YEARS. 



An Act to prohibit the employment of any 
child under the age of twelve years by any 
person, persons, firms, companies, associa- 
tions, or corporations, to do any work in any 
mill, manufactory, or mine, or any work 
pertaining thereto : 

Sec, 7. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that it shall be unlawful for any person, persons, 
firms, companies, associations, or corporations, 
to employ any child under the age of twelve 
years to do any work in or about any mill, 
manufactory, or mine, in this Commonwealth. 
Sec. 2, That any person, persons, or corpora- 
tions who may violate this act shall, on convic- 
tion, pay a fine not less than twenty dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars at the discretion 
of the court. Said fines arising fi'om the viola- 
tion of this act shall be paid to the treasury of 
the proper county where said violation shsdl 
occur. 
Approved: The ist day of June, A. D. 1887. 

James A. Beaver. 

The General Appropriation bill, which con- 
tains the item of 11,500,000 annually for the 
Public Schools during the next two years, was 
signed by the Governor on June 12th. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Allegheny. — Supt. Hamilton : Harman 
township has built two excellent school-houses 
this year; one is already occupied. It is a 
handsome two-story brick building, with two 
main rooms, adjoining class room, directors* 
room, library, and suitable cloak-rooms. It is 
furnished with all the modem improvements, 
and is, perhaps, the most complete edifice of 
its size m this section of the State. The bor- 
oughs of Knoxville, Millvale, Sewickley, Tar- 
entum, and Chartiers have added vocal music 
to their course of study, and excellent results 
are crowning the efforts of bodi teachers and 
pupils. Tarentum and MiUvale have taken 
the initiatory step toward establishing a public 
school library. 

Berks. — Supt. Keck : Lower Heidelberg has 
now ten new school-houses, all properly fur- 
nished, and Robeson has fourteen such build, 
ings. The Fleetwood Board bought a new 
Tellurian for the High School. The attendance 
of the Bemville schools is remarkably good. 
The percentage of attendance for the term in 
the secondary grade at the end of the sixth 
month is 100. The Birdsboro Board purchased 
four of White's Physiological Manikins for the 
use of the schools. The Boyertown Board will 
build a very fine school-house this summer. 



The Hamburg high school turned out its first 
graduating class this year, numbering twelve. 
The commencement exercises were very credit- 
able. 

Cambria. — Supt. Strayer : Our schools have 
closed a successful term. Many teachers re- 
port interesting closing exercises. A number 
of districts have already made preparations to 
build new houses and improve tne school prop- 
erty. The county has made commendable pro- 
gress in building and furnishing houses durine 
Uie past year. Our leading teachers have weu 
sustained the Reading Circles and Local Insti- 
tutes organized at the opening of the term. 
From the reading of educational books and 
periodicals they are beginning to see that they 
can improve the standard of their teaching. 

Centre. — Supt. Wolf: At 'the recent com- 
mencement of the Bellefonte high school six 
graduates received diplomas, llie annual ad- 
dress was delivered by Prof. B. F. Shaub, Ph. 
D., and the presentation of diplomas with a 
suitable address by D. F. Fortney, £s<^.. Presi- 
dent of the Board. The closing exammations 
of the Philipsburg high school were invested 
with more than ordinary interest, because of the 
prizes offered by Mr. Cassanova, a public-spirited 
citizen of the borough. The prizes were two ten- 
dollar gold pieces— one for ^e best male and the 
other for the best female pupil in the school. 

Chester. — Supt. Harvey: Tredyffrin has 
lately finished an excellent house near Paoli. It 
has all the new improvements, including slate 
blackboards. I think we have elected more 
first-class school men directors this year than 
ever before, and we are building a much better 
class of school-houses. My official work in the 
schools is now brought to a close. To say that 
I am sorry to bid farewell to so many teachers 
and children whom I love so dearly is stating it 
very mildly. I have reason to think that they 
are as warmly attached to me as I to them. 
There are three or four districts in the county 
in which there is not proper interest taken in 
the schools. I have tried to show them the 
mat advantage arisii\g from excellent schools, 
but without accomplishing my purpose. 

Clinton. — Supt. McCloskey : The schools in 
general have been doing better work than here- 
tofore. The Local Institutes held in different 
parts of the county were well attended. Teach- 
ers, directors, and others took an active part 
Quite a number of schools were furnished with 
globes, maps, charts, patent furniture, etc., this 
year. 

Erie — Supt. Morrison : Arbor Day was duly 
observed in many school districts by setting trees 
and shrubs. 

Juniata. — Supt, Auman : It is evident that 
there is a desire in our county for better schools. 
Many of our teachers are attending the Mifflin- 
town and Tuscarora Academies, whilst others 
are in attendance elsewhere. Teachers observe 
that they must improve in order to meet the 
growing difficulty of procuring schools. 

Luzerne — Supt. Coughlin : An interesting ed- 
ucational meeting was held at Conyngham. The 
children from the various schools took part in 
the exercises. The teachers discussed plans and 
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methods of teaching, and stirring addresses were 
made by the Secretary of the Board, by private 
citizens, and others. It was the most practical 
Institute of the season. The Local Institute held 
at Pittston was also a very practical meeting. 

Mifflin.— Supt. Owens: Our schools, with 
but few exceptions, have been successfully 
taught. There has been a decided increase in 
the i^eneral interest taken in school and Local 
Institute work throughout the county. 

PfeRRY— Supt. Aumiller : Three of our high 
schools have graduated classes, as follows: 
Liverpool, nine members ; Millerstown, five ; 
Newport, seven. The course pursued by each 
class comprises most of the branches enumer- 
ated in the Elementary Normal Course. There 
is a movement afoot looking to the establish- 
ment of a uniform course for the whole county. 
In Oliver township a neat, substantial fence has 
been placed around the grounds of the Ever- 
CTeen school-hoifse, and a gravel walk made 
tor the benefit of the children of the East New- 
port schools in the same district. A fine brick 
nouse has been erected in Buffalo township : it 
is nicely located upon an acre of ground do- 
nated by Mr. Hunter, a patron of the school. 
Very few trees were planted this spring. As 
long as the school grounds are not protected by 
fences, but little progress can be made in this 
work. 

Somerset — Supt. Wellcr: Local normal 
schools are in session at Somerset, Meyersdale, 
Berlin, Rockwood, Ursina, and Stoyestown. 
The session ranges from ten to twelve weeks. 

Susquehanna. — Supt, James : The manage- 
ment of the county fair at Montrose are still 
pleased with the educational feature of their 
fast two fairs. They readily perceive that 
noUiing can sooner elevate and dignify the pur- 
suit of agriculture than to intimately connect it 
with the cause of education. Larger premiums 
than ever before will this year be offered in this 
department. Tree-planting has fairly progressed 
this spring. Nearly half the school grounds of 
the county now have trees growing upon them. 

Union . — Supt. Johnson : The Lewisburg 
high school graduated a class of fifteen ladies 
* and four c^entlemen this year. The exercises 
were attended by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. On the 30th of May, Rev. Henry G. 
Dill, Secretary of the Lewisburg School Board, 
passed from labor to reward. By his death the 
board has been deprived of a safe counsellor 
and a faithful, painstaking member ; the teach- 
ers have lost a true friend ; the pupils will miss 
his kindly face and cheerful greeting ; and the 
community and the church realize that an up- 
right roan and a true Christian gentleman has 
been taken from their midst. 

Wayne — Supt. Kennedy: The teachers of 
Berlin district have held Institute during the 
winter. The Flat Rock school-house in Mount 
Pleasant was destroyed by fire recently. 

Allegheny City — Supt. Morrow : Arbor Day 
was celebrated at many of our schools by tree- 
planting and appropriate exercises. At no pre- 
vious time has so much interest been manifested 
in the plantiug of trees and shrubbery as on last 
Arbor Day. The offices of the Supertntendent 



and Secretary have been refitted and elegantly 
furnished by the Board. 

Beaver Falls — Supt, Knight : School closed 
May 6th, with appropriate exercises in all the 
rooms. Commencement exercises were held in 
the Opera House the same evenine. The house 
was crowded to overflowing^, many being unable 
to gain admission. The class contained fifteen 
graduates. The exercises were pronounced a 
success in every respect. The Alumni reunion 
and banquet were held at the Grand Hotel. 

Bristol — Supt, Booz: Three Yaggy's Ana- 
tomical Studies were purchased by the Board 
last month. Arbor Day was appropriately ob- 
served by a number of the schools. 

Chambersburg — The School Board has 
adopted the plan for a large and commodious 
four-roomed buildine. Particular atiention will 
be given to the ventilation of the various rooms. 
A brick flue will be constructed in the wall of 
each room, through which a cast-iron pipe will 
carrv off the smoke and gas from the stoves. 
With this the ventilators wul be connected. 

Mahanoy City. — Supt. Ballentine : A class 
of thirteen graduated from the high school this 
term. Notwithstanding the heavy rain that was 
falling, an immense audience gathered in the 
Rink to encourage the class who had success- 
fully finished their course in our public schools. 

Norristown — Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in all our schools. Several trees 
were planted in each yard. The afternoon was 
devoted to tree-planting and exercises having a 
tendency to impress the minds of the young 
with the importance and necessity of planting 
trees and protecting them. Quite an interest 
was taken in these exercises by the citizens. 

Oil City. — Supt. Babcock : Our closing exer- 
cises consisted of "receptions" in all the 
grades below the high school. These were 
largely attended by the parents of the pupils. 
There was no attempt at making what is com- 
monly called a school exhibition, but the regu- 
lar work of the grade, reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, etc., were given, and collec- 
tions of the written work of the year were shown, 
in order that the parents might see what their 
children were doing. The prize contest in reci- 
tation and declamation by the lower classes of 
the high school, and the regular commencement 
exercises of the graduating class, were of a high 
order of merit, and drew crowded houses. 

Phcenixville — Supt. Leister: Arbor Day 
exercises were held in all the schools. About 
300 trees, flowers, vines, and shrubs were con- 
tributed and planted by the teachers and pupils. 
The latter had been requested to do planting at 
home, and report to their teachers. About 200 
plants were thus reported. White's Physiolog- 
ical Charts have been bought by the Board. 

Shamokin — Supt. Haroel: The commence- 
ment exercises of our High School were held in 
the Opera House. As on former occasions of 
this kmd, the house was crowded to its utmost, 
every seat being occupied and comfortable 
standing-room not attainable. The stage was 
handsomely decorated with pyramids of beau- 
tiful flowers, and spanned by an arch of green, 
from the centre of which was suspended a large 
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floral star of the class of *87, having a brilliant 
electric light shining from its centre. The class, 
sixteen in number, acquitted themselves well, 
and the exercises passed off pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully from beginning to end. Among the 
gifts to the graduates were some beautiful floral 
desigrns and many valuable books. The even- 
ing schools completed their four months* work, 
and have been closed. 

WiLLiAMSPORT.— ^Supt. Transeau : At a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board, the contract for the 
Central High School building was let to Mr. A. 
Anson Ardey for 1(31,520.00. This does not 
include the heating apparatus, etc. When com- 
pleted July I St, 1888, I think we will have a 
school building of which this district may justly 
feel proud. Our schools closed with appropri- 
ate exercises. The high school commencement 
was attended by a lar^e audience, and the 
eighteen graduates acquitted themselves well. 
It was one of our best commencements. 



Hazle Twp. — Supt. Williams: The regular 
monthly Institute was held at West Hazleton. 
Dr. W. £. Gayley, one of our leading physicians, 
delivered a very able and instructive lecture on 
*' The Eye." At a previous meeting he had 
lectured to us on " Digestion and the Effects of 
Alcohol on the Stomach." Both these lectures 
were highly appreciated by our teachers. 

Plymouth Twp. — Supt. Gildea : The schools . 
are doing excellent work. The crowded con- 
dition of the Larksville schools will necessitate 
the providing of another room. The same is 
true of Woodward. Several graded schools, at 
convenient distances from each other, will be 
established, in order to give pupils an oppor- 
tunity of getting a fair education without being 
compelled to go outside of the district for it. 
The progress made in the graded school estab- 
lished at Welsh Hill at the beginning of this 
term is the best evidence of the benefits result- 
ing from such a scheme. * 
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AS long as ten years ago James Russell 
Lowdl declared Robert Browning to be 
"the richest nature of his time." But there 
were comparatively few in this country who 
agreed with him. It was only by the few that 
he was read. But those few were our own 
greatest poets and truest critics, and they recog- 
nized the greatness under what superficially 
passed for his eccentricity, and the genuine 
poetry in what to the cursory and careless reader 
seemed nothing but obscurity and incompre- 
hensibility. Smce then, however, a great 
change has taken place in popular opinion, 
and to-day Browning has perhaps more readers, 
more students of his poetry, and more enthu- 
siastic admirers, than any other living poet. In 
fact, there is something like a ''Browning craze" 
upon us ; though no doubt much of the popular 
adoration of him is nothing more than a fash- 
ionable affectation. 

The truth, however, remains, and is daily be- 
coming clearer, that, while Browning has writ- 
ten much that is well-nigh incomprehensible, 
and much that in form even lacks every require- 
ment of beauty, he has also produced some of 
the most profound, true, and artistically perfect 
poetry in the English language ; and enough of 
Doth to justify Mr. Stedman*s opinion that he is 
"the most original and unequal of living 
poets," and to verify Mr. Lowell's words quoted 
above. 

Of Mr. Browning's recent American critics 
one of the most competent and just, writing in 
The Christian Union, calls him an " awakener 
of souls," and gives this estimate of him : 

" Among the many elements which conspire 
to give this poetry a depth, a range, and a value 
far beyond that possessed b^ the great body of 
contemporary verse, the spintual element must 
be given a tirst place, No modern poet has 
seen life in its entirety with more clearness, or 
has set forth its environment, interpreted its laws, 



and brought into clear light its standards more 
powerfully than Browning. Unlike many of 
nis contemporaries. Browning refuses to break 
the great art of poetry in pieces by separating 
the material from the spiritual, the aesthetic from 
the moral. He insists upon seeing life in all its 
relations and upon interpreting it as a whole, 
and he is able to do this and to g^ve his inter- 
pretatiooi adequacy and rationality because he 
has such a profound insight into the ultimate 
laws which govern life and the ultimate ends 
to which it moves. Those who are deeply 
stirred by Browning, are stirred, not by the 
melody of his verse nor by those detached 
lines which, as Mr. Lowell says, nestle in the 
ear, but by the elevation and splendor of his 
thought, by the large and noble lines of an art 
which matches his great conceptions with forms 
which, if not always perfect, are in the main 
harmonious and noble." 

One thing is certain : Robert Browning occu- 
pies a place in contemporary literature second in 
prominence only to that of Tennyson, if indeed 
It is a second place ; and acquaintance with his 
poetry is an essential requisite of every student 
of that literature, and is demanded by fashion 
as well. And, moreover, there is no English 
poet living whose work is better worth studying 
than his. And to do this satisfactorily no other 
American edition of his poems is at the same 
time as complete and presented in as beautiful 
a form as the Riverside Browning in six beau- 
tiful volumes, just published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. The price for the 
set, $10, is very reasonable when the superior 
quality of material and workmanship is taken 
into consideration ; for a better prmted and 
more thoroughly beautiful set of books has rarely 
been issued even from the artistic Riverside 
Press. Browning-lovers are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it the l^st edition in the market, and 
the only one worthy of the great poet. 
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American Literature and Other Papers. By 
Edwin Percy Whipple, With Introductory Note 
by J. G. Whiitier. Boston : Ticknor 6* Cb., Cr, 
Svo, , gilt topy pp. j/j*. Price t $i^SO* 
What strikes us first of all on opening this hand- 
some volume is the remarkably beautiful title-page. 
A. more artistic selection and arrangement of type we 
liave seldom seen. And the same refined taste char- 
acterizes all the rest of the publishers' work on this 
volume. Though the late Mr. Whipple's best known 
"virork was that on " The Literature of tlie Age of 
Elizabeth/' his old friend Whittier is correct in saying 
that "there are none of his Essays which will not 
repay a careful study." For he was one of the most 
scholarly, graceful, and conscientious critics in Amer- 
ica, as well as the most kindly and genial. And these 
characteristics are all markedly present in the Essays 
contained in the volume before us. Aside, however, 
from the interest attaching to them for this reason, 
intensified by the recent death of the lamented author, 
they have an intrinsic value of their own that gives 
them a high and permanent place in our literature. 
The interesting and able essay on " American Litera- 
ture" from 1776 to 1876, is probably the most cor- 
rect and comprehensive short review of our literature 
during the first century of our national existence to 
be had anywhere. Its 138 pages alone give the vol- 
ume a claim to a place in the school library. The 
two essays, on " Emerson and Gtrlyle " and " Emer- 
son as a Poet," are equally worth studying for their 
clear and finished literary style, and for their careful 
critical estimate of their subjects. Not less interest- 
ing and valuable are the remaining two essays, on 
" Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style," and 
on "The Character and Genius of Thomas Starr 
King," one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
century. The whole volume is one of more than 
ordinary importance to the student of our literature. 

Outlines of Logic, and of Encyclopedia of 
Ph I LOSO PHY. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of 
Herman Lotze, Ginn dr* Co. Pp. iqo. Price, $/, 
Tl\is completes the series of six volumes of Lotze's 
Outlines which Dr. Ladd has made accessible to 
English students by his able translation. It is a 
work for which he deserves the unqualified thanks of 
all interested in what is perhaps the dominant phil- 
osophy in Germany to-day, and is receiving ever 
more and closer attention in this country as well. Of 
the general spirit and trend of this philosophy we 
have written on several occasions in these pSLges 
when noticing the preceding volumes of this series 
of Outlines, and especially when treating of Lotze's 
main work, the " Microcosmus." The present vol- 
ume, while not in any wise a text'book of Logic, will 
yet be found very suggestive and helpful to the stu- 
dent and teacher of that art; while in the second 
part many valuable side-lights on the author's general 
philosophical position will be found. Like the rest of 
the series, this is a book for the close thinker and spec- 
ial student of philosophy, rather than for the general 
reader. It is not easily mastered ; but when mastered 
is worth all the time and trouble it may have cost. 

Amexican Commonwealths: Connecticut. A 
Study of a Commonwealth Democracy, By Alex- 
ander Johnston, Boston : Houghton^ Mifflin &* 
Co, I2ma^ gilt top, with map, pp. ^og, $i.2j. 
As each successive volume of this admirable series 
appears one is tempted to pronounce it "the best." 
It is certain, however, that no previous volume is bet- 
ter than this one on Connecticut. Its excellence will 
not surprise those who already know Prof. Johnston's 
ability through acquaintance with his History of the 



United States for schools, which was noticed in these 
columns some months ago. Apart from its thorough- 
ness, judicial fairness, and the eminent clearness of 
its style, the history of Connecticut is in itself so ex- 
ceedingly important and full of interest in its bearing 
on the history of the whole country, that it appeals 
directly to every American. This influence, so dis- 
proportionate to the size of the state, is brought out 
with much force and clearness in this volume. It 
helps us to understand our federal constitution, to be 
shown, as we here are, the origin and character of 
the early Connecticut constitution, and the great debt 
the former owes to the latter. It enables us to un- 
derstand the history of our own state and the charac- 
ter of a large part of its population, to read again the 
interesting story of the struggle between the two 
states over the long- disputed Wyoming district. In 
short, this tenth volume of the series is as important 
as it is excellent and popularly interesting. 

Scripture Readings : Selected /or the Use of Teach- 
ers and Schools. By E. D. Morris, D. D.,LL. D, 
New York : Van Antwerp, Bragg &* Co. pp. sg^. 
The aim of this very neat and well made volume is 
an altogether commendable one. Whatever tends to 
aid teachers in making the devotional exercises of 
their school interesting and less perfunctory than they 
too often are is to be heartily welcomed. And that is 
what this book is well calculated to do. Its selec- 
tions from Scripture are wisely made, and interest in 
their reading is aroused by the use of various old and 
new versions and translations ; most indeed from the 
King James Version, but many also from the new 
Revised, some from the " Bishops' Bible," from the 
Douay Bible, the Coverdale Bible, and the Tyndale 
Version. It is a book we heartily commend, one whose 
helpfulness cannot fail to be seen and appreciated. 

Elements of English ; An Introduction to Eng- 
lish Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By George 
Hodgedon Richer, A. M. Boston : Intfr-state Pub- 
lishing Co. i2mo, pp. 100. Price, jo cents. 
Books designed to lighten the task of studying 
English grammar, and to brighten that branch which 
to the majority of children is the dullest and most 
difficult in the whole school course, are steadily mul- 
tiplying. This attractive little volume belongs to the 
number. ** It is designed to be used in the lower 
grades of schools, and to prepare the pupil for the 
study of larger works on language and grammar. It 
consists of a series of lessons, treating of the parts of 
speech and their uses, of the simple sentence in its 
various forms, fully illustrated by practical exercises 
composed of common words in daily use." These 
words of the preface fairly describe the contents. We 
welcome the volume as an attempt in the right direc- 
tion. Teachers will find it worth examining. 

Principles of Education Practically Applied. 

By J. M. Greenwood, A. M. New York: D, 

Appleton 6r* Co. ismo. pp. ig2. 

An exceptionally neat and tasteful little book, 
printed on extra fine paper and in superior style. 
And its contents are worthy of it. For it is quite dif- 
ferent in plan and method from the usual works on 
the theory and practice of teaching that are so abun- 
dant. While in the main its aim is the same as 
theirs, it is more specific in its scope, and more prac- 
tical and helpful to the working teacher than the 
most. In its fourteen chapters the teacher is told in a 
plain and direct manner just what to do and what not, 
and how to do it and how not, in his work of manag- 
ing and teaching children. All the instruction and 
counsel are eminently sound, based on correct prin- 
ciples, and presented in a clear, common- sense man- 
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ner. There is a store of wisdom and good sense in 
the chapters on the Length of Recitation, Art of 
Questioning, Teaching Reading, Composition, Pen- 
manship, and the various odier common school 
branches, from which no teacher can fail to derive 
solid benefit, and which is of a kind sorely needed 
by not a few. It is a book that deserves to be widely 
read and studied, and merits a place in every teacher's 
library. 

Ten Great Events in History, Compiled and 
Arranged by James Johonnct, New York : Z>. 
Appleton <Sr* Co» i2mo. Illustrated, pp. 264. 
This volume is book IV of the second Part of Ap- 
pleton's deservedly popular Historical Series, It will 
not detract from that popularitv, nor from Prof. Johon- 
not's reputation as a successml writer and compiler 
of school books. The ten great events have been 
selected from the history of Greece, the Crusades, 
Switzerland (whose mythical hero Tell is still treated 
as a historical character), Scotland, the Netherlands, 
England, India, and America, with the story of Co- 
lumbus's discovery of America, and the Puritans* 
colonization of New England. A main purpose of 
the author is the laudable one of arousing and 
strengthening the virtue of patriotism and love of 
liberty in the minds of our youth. No bright boy 
but will be deeply interested in the pages of this book. 

Elements of Botany, including Organography, 
Vegetable Histology, Vegetable Physiology, and 
Vegetable Taxonomy, and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, By Edson S, Bastin, A, M, Chicago : G. 
P. Engelhard 6* Co. 8vo,,pp, joo. Price, $2.^0, 
It is rarely that a handsomer or better made text- 
book comes to our hand than is this one. And in- 
deed it differs also from most other text- books on 
botany, that are equally comprehensive and thorough, 
in that it is freer from mere technicalities that often 
make this delightful branch of natural science a bur- 
den to the average school boy and girl. It is so 
written that not only can children of ordinary intelli- 
gence understand it, but they will also be likely to 
become interested in the study. To this the clear- 
ness of style contributes much, but as much also the 
order and method of treatment, which proceed upon 
the only truly scientific principle that the pupils must 
be led from well-known facts to those less known. 
It begins, therefore, not with the treatment of cells 
and tissues, but with the roots, stems, leaves, &c., 
and from these leads on to the more intricate and 
hidden parts of the plant world. The illustrations 
are all from original drawings by the author, and are 
more than ordinarily helpful. It is a work that must 
meet with favor among teachers and private students. 
We heartily recommend it. 

Rural Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. New 
and Revised Edition. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
&* Co. i2mo. pp. S37' Price, $i.2j. 
Field, Wood and Meadow Rambles. By 
Amanda B. Harris, Chicago: Interstate Pub' 
lishingCo. Square 8vo, Illustrated. Price, $1. 
Both these books will be found to be very pleasant 
out-door company during the hot dajrs of the summer 
vacation. And they are profitable companions as well, 
contributing not only to our entertainment, but as 
much to our instruction, teaching us how to see what 
is to be seen, and then telling us what it is that we see. 
Miss Cooper's book is an abridged and thereby im- 
proved edition of what, when it first appeared some 
years ago, was hailed and enjoyed by all lovers of 
nature for its simple, unaffected, yet accurate and 
correct, descriptions of the scenery about her home 
in Ostego county, New York; of the flowers, lakes, 



streams, birds, and so on, in that region, made speci- 
ally interesting to all Americans as the home of the 
anthor of the Leather-stocking Tales, and the scene 
of many of his stories. It is a book specially good 
for young folks to read, as it will aid them in the art 
of close observation, and perhaps lead them to at- 
tempt a similar record of every-day sights and objects 
in the vicinity of their own homes, in most of which 
there are thousands of interesting things to be seen and 
heard if only our senses and minds are open to them. 
Mrs. Harris's very handsomely printed, illustrated, and 
bound volume is written particularly for the young, 
and treats in a delightfully direct and familiar style 
of those common birds which may be seen and 
studied almost everywhere within the temperate zone. 
It is not a work on ornithology, yet it gives a good 
deal of ornithological instruction in its talks about 
the pewee, partridge, whip-poor-will, cuckoo, vireo, 
cat-bird, thrush, swallow, oriole and other feathered 
friends and acquaintances. The publishers have 
helped to make an unusually attractive book out of 
these pleasant sketches, and one partcularly well 
adapted for a birthday gift or other token of friend- 
ship and remembrance. Both volumes are such as 
our young people ought by every means be encour- 
aged to read. 

American Statesmen: Life of Henry Clay. 

By Carl Schurz, Boston : Houghton, Mifflin ^ 

Co. Two vols, i2mo,, gilt top. Pp. j8j, 424. 

Price $2.so. 

The American Statesmen series is more advanced 
than either of its two companion series, the Ameri- 
can Commonwealths or the American Men of Let- 
ters, these two volumes on Henry Clay being the 
fifteenth and sixteenth of the series. This subject is 
the only one thus far to whom has been accorded 
more than one volume. But he deserves it. For, 
though he was not the greatest statesman, orator, or 
man, of his times, he was as conspicuous as any, and 
his influence, if less direct and less openly recognized 
than that of some others, was certainly as far-reach- 
ing, and effective, and abiding. As intensely bated 
and maligned by some as he was loved and lauded by 
others, to write an impartial and true account of his 
life and work was no easy task. If it could be done 
by any one, the philosophical statesman, independent 
politician, and eloquent orator who has become his 
biographer certainly was the man to do it. The bio- 
graphy he has given us is more than a mere 
biography. It is a brilliant side-light upon that long 
and important period of our history which the life of 
Clay covered, illumining many an event and vital 
political question, as only the clear and just mind and 
the eminently strong yet graceful pen of Mr. Schurz 
could do. It is the study of a statesman by a states- 
man ; the description of an orator by an orator; it is 
a work worthy of its subject, and as worthy of its 
scholarly and cultured author. 

The Life of George Washington. By Washing- 
ton Irving, In four volumes. New York : John 
B. Alden, Bvo., half morocco. Illustrated. Price 
$4.00 per set : Cloth, $3.00, Vol. I, pp. 404, 

When Mr. Alden's edition of Irving's works ap- 
peared last autumn, it was promised that a similar ed- 
ition of Irvin^s Life of Washington would soon 
follow. The first volume of the latter is before ui, 
and when we say that it is even a handsomer and 
better-made book than the other " Works," it will be 
understood that it must be a very excellent publica- 
tion. In fact, it is the best piece of book-making 
Mr. Alden has ever done. The paper is fine, heavy, 
and of good texture ; typography large and dean, 
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with ample margins ; the numerous illustrations are 
nearly all equally good, while the binding is as dur- 
able as it is beautiful, with itfi marbled edges, and 
dark brown morocco back and covers. It is worthy 
of a place in the finest library. As to the " Life" 
itself, we need not recommend it. Its reputation is 
IS extended as the language. It is a book of double 
ndne; first because of its illustrious subject, and next 
beca\ise of its equally famous and always delightful 
iDthor. It is one of the classics of our literature. 
And never before was it offered in so worthy a form 
at 10 low a price. 

Tbe same publisher has also completed his hand- 
some half-morocco edition of Guizot's great work, the 
history of France^ in eight profusely illustrated 8vo. 
Tolnmes, offered at the unprecedentedly low price of 
^ for the set. It is a history specially interesting to 
yoang folks, and at such a price there are few schools 
which cannot afford to get it for their libraries. 

A Primer of Botany. By Mrs. A, A, Knight, 
Boston: Ginn &* Co, i6mo., boards, pp, 11^, 
Price, SS f^^s. 

An attractive little book, and in the hands of the 
wise teacher a very useful one for introducing the 
ttndy of plants and plant-life to the youngest scholars. 
It proceeds in the simplest manner possible, by direct 
observation and experiment, leading by induction up 
to the principles of the science. At the close of each 
chapter is a Review, oral and written, of what has 
been learned in the chapter or section. The book is 
an excellent one, and will be specially appreciated 
by primairy teachers, as well as by older beginners in 
the beautiful science of Botany. 

In Ole Virginia: Or Marse Chan and Other 
b Stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scrioner*s Sons. J2mo., pp. 2^0, Price, 

We call attention to this volume, not only because 
of the instruction to be derived from it on the life, 
manners, customs, and condition of the wealthier 
whites of Virginia and of their negroes, immediately 
before, during, and after the War ; but also because 
we regard the six stories of this book to be the most 
perfect specimens of the American short story thus 
&r produced in our literature. " Marse Chan'* and 
" Meh Lady" are unqualifiedly the best stories of the 
war that we have yet seen. All the stories are full of 
hnmor, and yet more touchingly pathetic. And they 
are as wholesome in their tone and influence as they 
are charming 'and delightfully entertaining reading 
for old and young. For resting the mind, and for 
pore enjoyment during the hot vacation weather, we 
can recommend this book to teachers and pupils alike. 

The Phillips -Exeter Lectures. Delivered before 
the Students of Phillips- Exeter Academy, i88s- 
1886. By Presidents McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, 
Rchinson, Porter, and Carter, and Rev. Drs. 
Hale and Brooks, Boston : Houghton, Mifflin &* 
Co. j2mo., pp. 208. Price, fi.jo. 
*■ ^ If only as specimens of the thought and style of 
^ eight of the most eminent educators, scholars, and 
orators of our country, these lectures are worth hav- 
ing and studying. But aside from this, their subject 
matter is so weighty, so Important, and so full of wis- 
dom, that it cannot fail to interest and benefit every 
reader, and particularly every one engaged in the 
noble work of educating the young. We can scarcely 
think of anything more practically helpful and profit- 
able in this work than for the teachers of our high 
and normal schools, for instance, to devote an hour, 
say each month, to reading to their pupils the whole- 
tome words of Edward Everett Hale on " Physical, 



Mental, and Spiritual Exercises;'' of Dr. McCosh on 
" Habit, and its Influence in the Training at School ;" 
of Dr. Bartlett on **The Spontaneous Element in 
Scholarship;" Dr. Carter on « The Sentiment of Rev- 
erence ;" Dr. Robinson on ** Men : Made, Selfmade, 
and Unmade;" Dr. Noah Porter on "The Ideal 
Scholar," and all the rest of these lectures. The 
volume is one from which every teacher and older 
student cannot fail to derive much profit and benefit. 

The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin &* Co. idmo, pp, 

JSQ. Price, $1.^0. 

It is not often that we call attention to volumes of 
sermons in these columns. But then it is not often that 
we are privileged to see volumes of such sermons as 
these, so profound yet clear and plain, so fresh and 
unconventional, so filled to overflowing with Christ's 
spirit of " sweet reasonableness." They are so unlike 
most published sermons as to be most interesting 
reading not only to the specially "devout" and 
" churchly," but by their frank and manly Christian 
common sense, freshness of thought, exquisite liter- 
ary style, winning the attention and interest of every 
unbiased, thoughtful man and woman. The grand 
discourse on " Music as Revelation" will specially in- 
terest educators, and is alone worth the price of the 
whole volume. 

History of England for Beginners. By Ara- 
bella B. Buckley {Mrs. Fisher), with Additions by 
Robert H. Labberton. New York : Macmillan 
&* Co. i2mo. with Maps and Tables', pp. 380, 
What strikes one at once as a specially excellent 
feature of this beautifully printed and bound volume 
is the arrangement of the Table of Contents so as to 
serve the purpose of a clear and comprehensive 
Chronological Table of all the leading events in Eng- 
lish history from B. C. 55 to A. D. 1886. The 
maps too and genealogical tables are of unusual ex- 
cellence. As for the book as a whole it has the 
merits of clear arrangement and method and a simple, 
interesting style. The author being a very patriotic 
Englishwoman, she, of course, views all things from the 
English standpoint, which is sometimes radically dif. 
ferent from the American, and indeed from that of all 
the rest of the world. For example, few of us look at 
England's relations with Ireland, and the Irish Home- 
Rule movement, as does Mrs. Fisher. So also her 
views of England's colonial policy and her part in In- 
dian history, are very different from ours. Nevertheless 
the volume is one of more than ordinary merit and 
value for teachers, and as a text-book. 

A Third Reader. Stickney. Boston: Ginn ^ Co. 

i2mo. Illustrated. Pp. 728. Price, 55 cents. 

Says the prefatory note of this attractive little book : 
" If a pupil can be trained to enunciate well, to con- 
trol the slides of his voice, to vary the pitch and vol- 
ume, and to attend to these points in others' reading, 
he need only to understand and enjoy what he reads 
to make an agreeable reader." Which is veiy true 4 
but is p^itting the cart before the horse. How can 
he be trained thus if he do not first " understand 
and enjoy what he reads?" Fortunately the selec- 
tions given as reading exercises in the book are of so 
excellent a quality, that few children will not at once 
understand and enjoy them. Indeed it is the admir- 
able literary taste displayed in the making of these 
selections that gives this Reader a place far in ad- 
vance of many others. The make-up of the book 
is also to be commended ; the clear, large type, good 
paper, and substantial binding are what such a book 
ought to have ; the paper might with advantage be 
still heavier and more opaque. 
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The Cheerful Voice. — ^The comfort and happi- 
ness of home' and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate 
training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
will and must, of course, come ; but let them not creep 
into our voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 
for no other reason, for the little children's sake. 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- 
ible to the tones. Let us have consideration for them. 



They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 
for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu- 
ally to deal with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present Our ear grows dull to external 
sound ; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voices. We catch no more the merry 
laughter of children. We hear no more the note of 
the morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so 



KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. 



From " Day-School Bell." 
Abbt Hutcmimson. Arr. by H. Watbrs. 




1. Kind words can nev - er die. Cherished and blest, God knows how deep they lie, 

2. Child - hood can nev - er die — ^Wrecks of the past Float o'er the mem - o • ry, 

3. Sweet thoughts can nev - er die, Though, like the flow'rs, Their brightest hues may fly 

4. Our souls can nev - er die, Though in the tomb We may all have to lie. 




roll, tempo. 




Lodged in the breast ; Like childhood's sim- pie rhymes. Said o'er a thousand times. 
Bright to the last. Man - y a hap - py thing, Man - y a dai - sy spring. 
In win -try hours. But when the gen - tie dew Gives them their charms a - new. 

Wrapt in its gloom. What though the flesh de - cay. Souls pass in peace a - way. 




I r * ? £ v^ 



Go through all years and climes, The heart to cheer. Kind words can nev - er die. 

Floats on time's cease - less wing. Far, far a - way. Child - hood can nev - er die. 

With many an add - ed hue, They bloom a -gain. Sweet thoughts can nev - er die. 

Live through e - ter - nal day With Christ a - bove. Our souU can nev - er die. 





^^^ 



nev - er die, 

nev - er die, 

nev - er die, 

nev - er die. 



nev - er die. Kind words can nev - er die, 

nev - er die. Child - hood can nev - er die, 

nev - er die. Sweet thoughts can nev - er die, 

nev • er die, Our souls can nev.- er die. 



no, 


nev - er 


die. 


no. 


nev - er 


die. 


no. 


nev - er 


die. 


no. 


nev - er 


die. 




gaily to us, rushes by unheeded — ^we have forgotten 
to hear such things ; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hear them all. Mark how, at every sound, 
the young child starts, and turns, and listens ; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose haip of life is 



so newly and delicatelv strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
voices as sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
ful spoken, then, in our homes. — Once a Week. 

The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that. — CarfyU, 
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THE object of school iDstruction is to dis- I 
cipline the mind and develop the mental 
faculties, to prepare children for the highest 
citizenship and the larger duties of life. 
The more intelligent and better educated 
society becomes the higher will be the 
standard required to meet the demands of 
soch a position. But in addition to educa- 
tion, there is one more element which is es- 
sential to a proper development of the 
duties of a citizen, and that is character, 
which is the crown and glory of life. "It 
is the noblest possession of man, constituting 
a rank in itself, and an estate in the genera! 
good-will, dignifying every station, and ex- 
kiting every position in society." If I 
were asked to formulate a maxim, it would 
be this: "Education is the most excellent 
attainment, and character, with the moral 
courage to do right, is the crown and glory 
of life." Let me say to those who are to 
receive the benefits of the school, that no 
virtue or achievement in this world, whether 
in society, art, science, literature, or the 
marts oftrade, can be acquired in a moment, 
hut step by step. 

Theri is no monument of brass or mar- 
Ue that can be erected in honor of any man 
which can compare in beauty, in character, 
OT in permanence, with the honor of being 
identified for years, and perhaps for all 
lime, with a system upon which the super- 
structure of our government is founded, and 
tm which the free institutions of thisconntry 
must forever rest — a system which we have 
inherited from our sturdy ancestors, who 
gave us the blessings of liberty, and declared 



that all men are bom free and equal. There- 
is no law of the State or rule of the School 
Board that gives the child of the rich any 
advantage whatever over the child of the 
poor man, even down to the color of the- 
cover that shall be used on a text-book, for 
the legislature of Massachusetts has recently 
declared, in the form of a statute, that Ibe- 
city shall furnish text-books to all alike, and* 
free of coSt, It only remains now for ther 
pupil to take such rank and position as he- 
or she may elect by personal applicationi 
and industry in the race for excellence,, 
which can only be attained by an honest, 
and upright performance of individual duty.. 
No two will travel the same road, or have- 
anything like a similar experience. £achi 
must build for himself or herself. It has. 
been truly said, "Every person has two ed» 
ucations one which he receives from others,. 
and one, more important, which he givea to- 
himself." Education, whether self-acquired' 
or imparted by others, is the most excellent 
attainment, as it enlarges the capacities of 
the mind, promotes their improvement, and 
renders a man respectable in the eyes of.' 
society. 

Dr. Holland, Cooper, and Mrs. Stowe- 
are American writers ^f fiction whose pro- 
ductions can be read profitably. Two good' 
works of Cooper's are "fhe Spy" and! 
"The Last of the Mohicans;" two of Mre. 
Stowe's are "The Mayflower" and " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin;" of Dr. HoHand's are "The 
Bay Path" and "Arthur Bonnicastle." 
Ten books that might be recommended to a 
boy fourteen years of i^ ^this would de- 
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pend somewhat upon one's knowledge of 
the boy and of his "bent"): Holland's 
'•Arthur Bonnicastle" and "Seven Oaks;" 
Kingsley's "Greek Heroes;" Scott's 
"Tales of a Grandfather;" Lamb's "Tales 
from Shakespeare;" "Robinson Crusoe;" 
"Gulliver's Travels;" "The Arabian 
Nights;" "The Swiss Family Robinson ;" 
Abbot's Hist«>ries, Higginson's History U. 
S., Weems' Life of Marion, etc. These are 
all standard works. It will not do damage 
to put in a liberal sprinkling of story-books 
of a simpler sort — anything that may tend 
to turn his taste away from the low, de- 
moralizing and weakening works so freely 
put into the hands of the young nowadays. 
It is as important to keep bad literature out 
of the hands of boys and girls, as to put good 
literature in. — Indiana School JaumaL 

The late John B. Gough in one of his 
powerful addresses, tells the following most 
touching story: 

I was once playing with a beautiful boy in the 
city of Norwich, Conn. I was carrying him to 
and fro on my back, both of us enjoying our- 
selves exceedingly ; for I loved him and I think 
he loved me. During our play, I said to him, 
" Harry, will you g^o with me down to the side of 
that green bank? ' "Oh, yes,** was the cheer- 
ful reply. We went together, and saw a man 
lying listlessly there, quite drunk; 4iis face up- 
turned to the bright blue sky ; the sunbeams 
that warmed, and cheered, and illumined us, 
lay upon his porous, greasy face; the pure 
morning wind kissed his parched lips and 
passed away poisoned ; the very swine in the 
field looked more noble than he, for they were 
fulfilling the purposes of their being. As I 
looked upon the poor degraded wretch, and then 
upon that child, with his bright brow, his beau- 
tiful blue eyes, his rosy cheeks, his pearly teeth, 
and ruby lips — the perfect picture of life, peace 
and innocence; — as I' looiced upon the man, 
and then upon the child, and felt his litde hand 
convulsively twitching in mine, and saw his little 
lips grow white, and his eyes dim, gazing upon 
the poor victim of that terrible curse of our land 
— strong drink — then did I pray to God to give 
me an everlasting capacity to hate with a burn- 
ing hatred any instrumentality that would make 
such a thing of a being who was once as fair 
as that innocent child. 



Men who are tempted to make money 
suddenly are almost invariably obliged to 
traverse the canons of morality. It is al- 
most impossible that they should keep them- 
selves to moderation. The fatal fire begins 
to burn within them. Avarice in its earliest 
stipes is not hideous, though at the bottom 
It is the same serpent thing that it is at last. 
In the beginning it is an artist, and the man 
begins to think, " I will redeem my parents. 



Rev. Dr. John P. Lundv, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Forestry Association, recently 
delivered a lecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on the subject 
of the " Forestry Reform Movement." Dr. 
Lundy cited the fact that the absence of 
trees occasions the severe storms and bliz- 
zards so disastrous in our western and north- 
western States. Tree destruction, he said, 
devastated the country. Speaking of Penn- 
sylvania, noted for its magnificent forests, 
he said : " Once the State was as rich and 
lovely as any spot on the face of the earth. 
Now sudden changes of temperature are of 
almost daily occurrence. These conditions, 
destructive alike to health and agriculture, 
have been induced by continued and unre- 
stricted ruin of the wooded areas of the 
country. Trees attract rain, and where 
there are no trees there is no water — there is 
nothing to attract the rain. ' * Every farmer 
and landholder should take this lesson to 
heart and spare the trees that are yet left on 
their estates. 



In the first place, if you want to make 
yourself miserable, be selfish. Think all the 
time of yourself and your things. Don't 
care about anything else. Have uo feelings 
for any one but yourself. Never think oi 
enjoying the satisfaction of seeing others 
happy, but rather, if you see a smiling face, 
be jealous lest another should enjoy what 
you have not. Envy every one who is 
better off in any respect than yourself; 



Oh! I will repurchase the old homestead. 
Ah ! will I not make my village to bud and 
blossom as a rose? I will set my brotheis 
and sisters on high. What will I not do?" 
How many things do men paint in the sky 
which clouds cover and winds blow away, 
and which fade out with the morning that 
painted them ? I have noticed that men, | 
when they begin to make money suddenly 
and largely, carry with them the instincts ^ 
and generosities of their youth ; but where 
do you find a man who begins to make 
money fast, who begins to pull it in in 
heaps, who begins to think of large interests 
from day to day, who shaves and learns to 
look upon men simply to see what they will 
bear when put under his knife and under his 
screw, who begins to live with money and 
to gloat his eyes upon money — where do 
you find such a man that does not begin to 
have narrower feelings, and baser feelings, 
and sordid feelings, and avaricious feelings? 
Avarice grinds a man like emery. — Henry 
Ward B etcher. 
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think unkindly towards them, and speak 
lightly of them. Be constantly afraid lest 
some one shoald encroach upon your rights ; 
be watchful against it, and if any one comes 
near your thmgs snap at him like a mad 
dog. Contend earnestly for everything 
that is your own, though it may not be 
worth a pin, for your rights are just as much 
concerned as if it were a pound of gold. 
Never yield a point. Be very sensitive, and 
take everything that is said to you in playful- 
ness, in the most serious manner. Be jealous 
of your friends lest they should not think 
enough of you; and if, at any time, they 
should seem to neglect you, put the worst 
cofistnictMMa poasible upon their conduct. 
Do some or all of these things, and success 
is certain. You will be, and you ought to 
be, unhappy. 

Either the songs of our birds do not 
affect us as they did when we were younger, 
or the singers have for the most part fled 
away; for our hedge-rows are not half so 
well colonized with the thrush and kindred 
tribes as they once were, nor are the thickets 
and moist spots in our woods half so melodi- 
ous with the notes of the feathered songsters. 
Of many of the gentler and sweeter-throated 
varieties of birds none now remain to us, 
and in many localities only the larger birds 
of prey and the invincible, unconquerable 
English sparrows, remain as evidences that 
our climate will sustain bird-life. What has 
become of these vernal friends we were so 
long wont to welcome with the return of the 
daisies and buttercups ? Where is the lively 
mocking- bird, and his cousin, the cat-bird? 
What has come over the sober thrush that 
she no longer builds in our hedges; and 
why does the friendly little wren become 
year by year more shy? Where is the 
wood- robin that we so seldom see him? 
Are we becoming so sordid, so blood-thirsty 
and so venal that the birds are no longer 
willing to trust us, or have our close farming 
and our trimming and pruning and our 
growing density of population left them no 
secret places for their nesting? But the 
hedge-rows of crowded, noisy England are 
alive with the chatter of birds through most 
of the year, and England too is the home of 
Che sparrow to whose presence in this vicin- 
ity many attribute the disappearance of most 
oi our old acquaintances of wood and fen. 

It is said that President Lincoln once 
l^ve the following advice to a friend : "Do 
not worry. Eat three square meals a day. 
Say yoor prayers. Be courteous to your 



creditors. Keep your digestion good. 
Steer clear of all biliousness. Exercise. 
Go slow and go easy. Maybe there are 
other things that your special case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I 
reckon, will give you a good life." Henry 
Ward Beecher's three rules of health were : 
<' Eat well, sleep well, and laugh well." And 
he wisely obeyed them all. 

In his proclamation appointing Arbor 
Day, Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, 
throws out the additional suggestion that ip 
each town a street or other public way 
should be selected for planting trees upop 
it in memory of Union soldiers who per- 
ished during the civil war. Probably this 
idea will enlist the co-operation of some in 
Arbor Day for its memorial features who 
might be less interested in its original pur- 
pose. Setting out rows of beautiful shade 
trees on a thoroughfare would be a very sen- 
sible and appropriate method of keeping 
green the memory of those who gave their 
lives for the country. It would also be 
easy to supplement the work by a simple 
and inexpensive tablet recording the pur- 
pose which had been thus carried out. 

Geography. — I recently observed a lessor 
in preliminary geography in a second year 
grade. The outline of work for the year 
was somewhat as follows : — 

Lessons on Animals: That live on the 
land, in the water, in the air; that live in 
hot parts of the earth, in cold parts, in for- 
ests, in plains, in deserts, on mountains, etc. 

Vegetation : Same as animals. 

People: Their kinds of homes ; what they 
wear, eat; and do; the animals they use; the 
distance and direction of their homes iroxfk 
the pupils' homes. 

The teacher began the lesson by saying, 
" I am thinking of a certain country. ' ' The 
pupils then asked the teacher various ques- 
tions regarding the vegetation, animals, and 
inhabitants of the country in order to de- 
termine from her answers what country she 
was thinking of. The following questions 
will illustrate the nature of those asked by 
the pupils: Does tea grow there ? Does rice 
grow there ? Does the black bear live there ? 
Are there silkworms in that country? Do 
the ped|;)le wear wooden shoes ? etc. When. a 
sufficient number of questions had been 
asked to indicate to the teacher that the pu- 
pils were thinking of the country she had iii 
mind, she asked if any one could write the 
name of the country on the board. One 
pupil was chosen from the volunteers, and 
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wrote upon the board the name ''China," 
which the teacher stated was right. She 
then, in turn, questioned them closely on 
'the vegetation, animals, and inhabitants of 
the region. — Illinois Teacher. 

The men to whom in boyhood informa- 
tion came in dreary tasks along with threats 
of punishment, and who were never led 
into habits of independent inquiry, are not 
likely to be students in after-years; while 
those to whom it came in the natural forms, 
at the proper tiroes, and who remember its 
facts as not only interesting in themselves, 
but as the occasions of a long series of grat- 
ifying successes, are likely to continue 
' through life that self-instruction commenced 
in youth. — Herbert Spencer, 



AMERICAN CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 



BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 



THE sentiment of patriotism must be 
kept fresh and living in the hearts of 
the youn^ through quick and immediate 
contact with the sources of that sentiment ; 
and the most helpful means are those spirit- 
ual deposits of patriotism which we find in 
noble poetry and lofty prose, 2& communi- 
cated by men who have lived patriotic lives 
and been fed with coals from the altar. 

It may be said, and with a show of truth, 
that it would be possible to bring into one 
compact volume the great, direct utterances 
of American poets, orators, and romancers 
upon the vital theme of our country, and 
that such a book as a vcide mecum could be 
mastered in a brief portion of the school 
' curriculum. But one feels instinctively that 
this end of patriotism is not to be attained 
by the concentration of the mind upon it 
for a given time ; that the sentiment of pa- 
triotism is not something to pass a written 
•examination upon, at the end of a course of 
study. The larger results are attained in 
' this as in other pursuits by broadening, not 
* by narrowing, the range. The book of pa- 
triotism which might thus be culled is an in- 
discriminated part of the whole body of 
American literature, and its power is greater 
*as one comes into acquaintance with the 
whole, and not with selected parts. It is 
'not the *' golden texts," so called, which 
animate the religious mind; it is the free 
^ and full use of the whole Bible ; and the lit- 
'erature of America, taken in its large and 
' comprehensive sense, is worth vastly more to 
American boys and girls than any collec- 



tion which may be made from it of ''mem- 
ory gems." 

I have written as if a prime advantage of 
making much of American classics in school 
lay in the power which this literature has of 
inspiring a noble love of country. But in 
the spiritual universe there are no fences, 
and the fields of patriotism and righteous- 
ness lie under the same stars. Righteous- 
ness transmuted into the terms of patriotism 
is the appeal from lower, material good to 
that which is higher and over-arching. Now 
our schools, with their close relation to the 
business of life, demand a reinforcement on 
the side of spirituality. They have been 
more and more secularized, and it will only 
be as the people become largely at one on re- 
ligious matters that they can ever recover a 
distinctly religious character. Meanwhile, 
literature and music remain as great spirit- 
ualizing forces, and happily no theoretic 
differences serve to exclude them from the 
common schools. It is to literature that 
we must look for the substantial protection 
of the growing mind against an ignoble, 
material conception of life, and for the in- 
spiring power which shall lift the nature into 
its rightful fellowship with whatsoever is 
noble, true, lovely, and of good report. Mr. 
Parsons, in his thoughtful, warning paper on 
The Decline of Duty, strikes the keynote of 
our present peril when he says, "A mater- 
ialist civilization can never be a safe one." 
He does not point out the preservative 
forces, nor intimate very distinctly to what 
we are to look for a corrective of present 
tendencies ; but in the same number of the 
journal containing his paper is a glimpse 
of a boyhood which leaves strongly im- 
pressed on the mind the figure of a " boy 
reading Plato, covered to his chin with a 
cloak, in a cold upper chamber." It is not 
so much in the story of that life that we are 
to seek for influences counteracting material 
greed as in words which have flowed from 
the lips of the man whose boyhood knew 
privations. How many young minds have 
leapt at the words, 

" So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Tliou mttsf, 
The soul replies, /can /" 

How many, also, have felt their pulses thrill 
with the exultant words of that declaration 
of independence, 

•< Good-by, proud world ! I'm going home!" 

But how large an inheritance of spiritual 
power might such minds acquire, if the gold- 
en days of their youth were spent over the 
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prose and poetry which embody a life of 
high endeavor and secret worship ! 

It is from the men and women bred op 
American soil that the fittest words come 
for the spiritual enrichment of American 
youth. I believe heartily in the advantage 
of enlarging one's horizon by taking in 
other climes and other ages, but first let us 
make sure of that great expansive power 
which lies close at hand. I am sure there 
never was a time or country when national 
education » under the guidance of national 
art and thought, was so possible as in Amer- 
ica to-day. The organization of schools is 
practically complete; statutes and public 
sentiment have carried it so far that an era 
of criticism has set in. Meanwhile, we have 
now for the first time a perspective of na- 
tional literature. The rise of new men and 
new methods was needed to give the requis- 
ite fulness to our conception of the art of the 
older school ; and as we move away from 
the dividing line of 1861, we are more 
clearly cognizant of that body of humane 
letters which was then inherently fixed, but 
needed the vista of a score of years to 
become defined and clearly marked to our 
eyes. 

V^e are not so much concerned to dis- 
criminate the work of the older Americans 
as we are ready to accept the men them- 
selves, with their well-recognized person- 
ality. The process of sifting goes on 
silently, but however it may gradually set 
the mark of approbation on this or that 
particular production, it is not likely that 
the group of men will be much enlarged 
or diminished. Any list made now of 
what, for lack of a better word, we may 
call standard American authors would in- 
evitably contain certain names, unless the 
maker of the list were possessed of some 
paradoxical humor. The majority vote in 
the long run determines the sway of literary 
rulers and govtmors. Just because there 
are a few authors who have an incontestable 
position in America, we may and ought to 
turn to them for the foundation of a love 
and knowledge of pure literature, and my 
plea is that whatever else is done in the way 
of reading in our common schools, these au- 
thors should command the chief and first 
attention ; that school courses should be ar- 
ranged so as to give them a definite place, 
just as our American school geographies 
give the United States in detail, and follow 
with rapid study of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and just as United States history has the 
preference in order over European history 
and ancient history. 



The real point of practical reform, how- 
ever, is not in the preference of American 
authors to English, but in the careful con- 
centration of the minds of boys and girls 
upon standard American literature, in oppo- 
sition to a dissipation over a desultory and 
mechanical acquaintance with scraps from a 
variety of sources, good, bad, and indifferent. 
In a previous article on Nursery Classics in 
School, I argued that there was a true econ- 
omy in substituting the great books of that 
portion of the world's literature, which re- 
presents the childhood of the world's mind 
for the thin, quickly forgotten, feeble imag- 
inations of insignificant bookmakers. There 
is an equally noble economy in engaging the 
child's mind, when it is passing out of an 
immature state into one of rational, intelli- 
gent appropriation of literature, upon such 
carefully chosen classic work as shall invig- 
orate and deepen it. There is plenty of 
vagrancy in reading; the public libraries 
and cheap papers are abundantly able to 
satisfy the truant ; but it ought to be recog- 
nized once for all that the schools are to 
train the mind into appreciation of litera- 
ture, not to amuse it with idle diversion. 
To this end, the simplest and most direct 
method is to place before boys and girls for 
their regular task in reading, not scraps 
from this imd that author, duly paragraphed 
and numbered, but a wisely-selected series 
of works by men whom their country honors, 
and who have made their country worth 
living in. 

The continuous reading of a classic is in 
itself a liberal education ; the fragmentary 
reading of commonplace lessons in minor 
morals, such as make up much of our read- 
ing-books, is a pitiful waste of the growing 
mental powers. Even were our reading, 
books composed of choice selections from 
the highest literature, they would still miss 
the very great advantage which follows 
upon the steady growth of acquaintance with 
a sustained piece of literary art. I do not 
insist, of course, that Evangeline should be 
read at one session of the school, though it 
would be excedingly helpful in training the 
powers of the mind if, after this poem had 
been read day by day for a few weeks, it 
were to be taken up first in its separate 
thirds, and then in an entire reading. What 
I claim is that the boy or girl who has read 
Evangeline through steadily has acquired a 
certain power in appropriating literature 
which is not to be had by reading a collec- 
tion of minor poems — ^the power of long- 
sustained attention and interest. 

If we could substitute a full course of 
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reading from the great American authors 
for a course in any existing graded series of 
readers, we should gain a further advantage 
in teaching children .literature without 
lightening them with the vast spectre of 
literature. Moli^re's doctor spoke prose all 
his life without discovering it, and children 
taught to read literature may escape the 
haunting sense that there is a serious, vague 
study known as literature, which has hand- 
books, and manuals, and vast dictionaries, 
and cyclopedias, and Heaven knows what 
mountains, shutting it out from the view of 
ordinary mortals. There is a deal of mis- 
chief in teaching young people about litera- 
ture and perhaps giving them occasional 
s^cimens, but all the while keeping them at 
a distance from the real thing. 

At the same time, with American litera- 
ture for the great body of reading in our 
common schools, there will be the further 
advantage that just when the boy or girl was 
beginning to appreciate the personal ele- 
ment in books, to associate the author with 
what the author said, the teacher would be 
able to satisfy and stimulate an honorable 
curiosity. The increasing attention paid to 
authors' birthdays illustrates the instinctive 
demand from the school that the authors 
thus commemorated should be part and 
parcel of the school life. An immense 
store of fresh and delightful material is at 
the command of teachers, for use in illus- 
trating the works of the greater American 
authors ; and that part of the school course 
which is devoted to reading may thus be en- 
riched and vitalized in a hundred ways, to 
the manifest enlargement of the mind of the 
pupil. 

The objection is sometimes made to this 
general scheme that the slow development 
of the mind requires the books for reading 
to be carefully graded, and a great deal of 
very minute attention has been given to se- 
curing an easy, natural, and progressive 
grade. It is, of course, apparent that a boy 
who has mastered only easy combinations 
of words cannot at once be set to reading 
Thoreau's Wild Apples, however keen may 
be his interest in practical experiments upon 
the subject of Thoreau's paper. Grading is 
necessary, and it is entirely possible to ap- 
ply the principle to American classics for 
schools. Not literature made to order to 
suit certain states of the juvenile mind, but 
those parts of existing literature selected in 
a wise adjustment of means to end, — that is 
the solution of the problem of gradation. 
If Hawthorne's Wonder- Book is too hard, 
there are still simpler examples of Haw- 



thorne's sympathetic prose. The body of 
wholesome, strong American literature b 
large enough to make it possible to keep 
boys and girls upon it from the time when 
they begin to recognize the element of au- 
thorship until they leave school, and it is 
varied and flexible enough to give employ- 
ment to the mind in all its stages of devel- 
opment. Moreover, this literature is inter- 
esting, and is allied with interesting con- 
cerns j half the hard places are overcome by 
the willing mind, and the boy who stumbles 
over some jejune lesson in his reading-book 
will run over a bit of genuine prose from Ir- 
ving, which the school-book maker with his 
calipers pronounces too hard. 

The American classics have little by little 
been making their way into schools, edging 
themselves in sometimes under the awkward 
title of Supplementary Reading, and there 
can be no doubt that every year will see 
them more securely intrenched. It is notice- 
able that the movement in this direction 
is corrective of a somewhat recent condition, 
and encouragement may be drawn from the 
comparatively short life of the graded read- 
ing-books. Men in middle life remember 
when these books first came into vogue; 
before that time the reading-books were 
made up of selections from standard English 
literature. Many a person has grateful re- 
collection of these earlier books for the 
stimulus which they gave to a liking for fine 
literature, and certain passages in Shake- 
speare probably owe their celebrity less to 
the stage and less to the popularity of the 
plays in which they occur, than to the fact 
that they have been read and delivered by 
millions of school- children. But with the 
great expansion of the school system, and 
especially with the rapid growth of cities, 
the organization of schools became a prime 
consideration, and with this organization 
came a rapid development of school-books 
on the side which most readily appeals to 
the systematizing and mechanical mind. 
Reading-books were finely graded, and to 
secure this supreme good of gradation the 
individuality of literature was subordinated. 
That was used which was most convenient 
and lent itself most readily to the all-import- 
ant end of easy gradation. 

We have gone quite far enough in the me- 
chanical development of the common-school 
system. What we most need is the breath 
of life, and reading offers the noblest means 
for receiving and imparting the breath of 
life. The tendency of our schools is al- 
ways toward an assimilation of the common 
life of the country, and there is no danger 
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that they will not be practical enough. 
Arithmetic passes into the making out of 
bills and the calculation of interest. Writ- 
ing gravitates toward business forms. Geo- 
graphy points to commercial enterprises. 
Reading finds its end in a Sunday news- 
paper. But the common life of the country 
has also its heroic, its ideal temper, and it is 
the business of those who have to do with 
schools to see to it that this side is not ne- 
glected. This requires thought, adaptation 
oi means to ends, organization. To secure 
a just equilibrium, we need to use the great 
power of reading, and apply it to what is 
noble and inspiriting. The spiritual ele- 
ment in education in our common schools 
will be found to lie in reserve in literature, 
and, as I believe, most effectively in Ameri- 
can literature. 

Think for a moment of that great, silent, 
resistless power for ^ood which might at 
this moment be lifting the youth of the 
country, were the hours for reading in school 
expended upon the undying, life-giving 
books! Think of the substantial growth of 
a generous Americanism, were the boys and 
girls to be fed from the fresh springs of 
American literature ! It would be no nar- 
row provincialism into which they would 
emerge. The windows in Longfellow's 
mind look to the east, and the children who 
have entered into possession of his wealth 
travel far. Bryant's flight carries one 
through upper air, over broad champaigns. 
The lover of Emerson has learned to get a 
far vision. The companion of Thoreau 
finds Concord suddenly become the centre 
of a very wide horizon. Irving has an- 
nexed Spain to America. Hawthorne has 
nationalized the gods of Greece and given 
an atmosphere to New England. Whittier 
has translated the Hebrew Scriptures into 
the American dialect. Lowell gives the 
American boy an academy without cutting 
down a stick of timber in the grove, or dis- 
turbing the birds. Holmes supplies that 
hickory which makes one careless of the 
crackling of thorns. Franklin makes the 
America of a past generation a part of the 
great world, before treaties had bound the 
floating States into formal connection with 
venerable nations. 

What is all this, indeed, but saying 
that the rich inheritance which we have 
is no local ten-acre lot, but a part of the 
undivided estate of humanity ? Universal- 
ity, cosmopolitanism, — these are fine words, 
but no man ever secured the freedom of the 
universe who did not first pay taxes and vote 
iu his own village. — Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE Cincinnati School Board has for 
years been unique in its organization. 
The schools have been managed largely 
through " local trustees." These local trus- 
tees were elected for each school district, 
and had in their hands the power to appoint 
all teachers in their respective districts, and 
also to supervise the schools. This local 
committee could put in any teacher or put 
out any teacher without consulting the Su- 
perintendent of schools, the principal of 
the district, or the general board of educa- 
tion. It also outranked the principal in the 
details of management; and the principal 
was responsible to this committee rather 
than to the Superintendent or the general 
board. 

Any school man will see at a glance that 
such a plan must prove utterly destructive to 
any adequate system of supervision. Under 
such an arrangement it was impossible that 
the Superintendent should be much more 
than a '* figure-head." 

When the Hon. E. £. White took charge 
of these schools last year and began to study 
their working, these defects were impressed 
upon him, and he has recently made a re- 
port to the board calling attention to needed 
changes. It is not necessary to say that the 
report caused a sensation, neither is it ne- 
cessary to say that the strength of hb posi- 
tion could not be gainsaid, and that the 
board is to be reorganized in accordance 
with his suggestions. 

And furthermore, the legislature has 
taken up the matter and passed a law taking 
from these local school boards the power ta 
appoint teachers, and giving it to the super- 
intendent, subject only to the approval of 
the board. According to this law the school 
board can reject a teacher nominated by the 
Superintendent, but can not put in a teacher 
that the Superintendent does not first name. 
This is as it should be ; if the Superinten- 
dent is held responsible for the efficiency of 
the school, he should have the right to se- 
lect his own teachers. This has been the 
custom in Indianapolis for many years, and 
should be the custom everywhere. Any 
school board that wishes to do the best thing: 
possible by the schools, will at once concede 
that a competent superintendent is better 
qualified to select and assign teachers than 
any school board, as such, can possibly be. 
There is only one possible objection to al- 
lowing Superintendents the privilege of 
nominating their own teachers, and that is, 
it is hard on those members of school boards. 
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who are there chiefly that they may provide 
places for their daughters, their sisters, 
** their cousins and their aunts." 

If we were so disposed we could name 
several towns and cities in Indiana that 
need reforming in this respect just as much as 

did Cincinnati. Indiana School JoumaL 



BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 



KEEP the school room warm, neat, and 
cheerful. If the walls are dingy, go to 
the director and offer to paper them if he will 
furnish the paper. Get some one in the 
district to help you, and hang the paper on 
Saturday. Do not take ''no" for an 
answer. Be determined, and you will suc- 
ceed. 

*2. Gather together some good pictures. 
Heliotype reproductions of the works of the 
greatest artists can be obtained for twenty- 
five cents to ji apiece ; also steel engravings 
of great American authors. Send for cata- 
logue and price list to Prang & Co., Chi- 
cago, or Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. You can get them neatly framed for 
twenty-five cents each. Pay for them out 
of your first month's salary. They will then 
be your own, and you can take them where- 
ever you go. But if the children will unite 
and buy them for the school, that will be 
better for them. But have some good 
pictures on your papered walls. Be deter- 
mined, and you will succeed. 

3. Be kind, amiable, and active in trying 
to make the school a pleasant and happy 
place. Keep full of the spirit of helpful- 
ness and love for the children. 

4. Seat your pupils so that the orderly 
ones will help the disorderly ones. It is 
ihuch more important to regard this than 
to follow the rule of seating in classes. 
Put the mischievous pupil in good company. 
Good habits are catching as well as bad 
ones. 

5. Have regular and definite work for 
each pupil every hour in the day. Arrange 
the programme so that he will always have 
something to do. 

6. Combine your classes in writing, spell- 
ing, drawing, and geography as much as 
possible, so as to make as few classes as the 
school will admit of. 

7. Go to some printer's office and get a 
lot of slips of pasteboard with lists of the 
letters of the alphabet printed on them; 
cut these up into square bits with one letter 
on each square. Get also a lot of shoe-pegs 
from the shoemaker. Supply every one of 



the beginners with a number of these to use 
in spelling out his reading lesson on his 
desk, or in working out his number lesson. 
Have each child bring two little boxes to 
keep his supply of letters and pegs in. 
Every child must have a slate and pencil 
also. Be determined, and you will succeed. 

8. Be always on time, not only in begin- 
ning and closing the sessions, but in begin- 
ning and closing all exercises. Have a time 
for everything and everything on time. 

9. Be at the school-house early in the 
morning. You can then tidy things up and 
be ready with a cheerful " good morning'' 
for all who come. Be determined, and you 
will succeed. 

10. Be well prepared for every lesson you 
are to teach. Know it so well that you will 
not have to study your lesson in the class. 
You cannot teach what you do not know ; 
and if you do not teach well you may be 
sure that you will have trouble in governing 
your school. There are no rules for the 
good government of the school if the teacher 
cannot teach well. Teaching and govern- 
ing cannot be separated. 

Illinois School Journal. 



RUTLEDGE INSTITUTE. 



ADDRESS OF HON. H. C. HICKOK. 



THE cornerstone of Rutledge Institute of 
Morton, Delaware county. Pa., was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, on Saturday, 
May 14th. The building will cost about 
jSooo, making it the most expensive public 
school building in the county. The First 
Regiment band was present and opened the 
programme at 4 p. m. Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, made the formal ad- 
dress upon this interesting occasion. 

After referring to the difficulty of speaking 
in the open air and the disturbing influences 
upon thought and expression of the physical 
effort to be heard, Mr. Hickok remarked in 
substance that far more important than solid 
walls and imposing architecture is the work 
to be done in these school rooms when they 
come to be occupied. What shall be the 
instruction and character-building to go on 
there year after year from one generation to 
another? That depends entirely upon whom 
you will devolve that momentous trust. See 
to it, therefore, that you aim high, and em- 
ploy only the best qualified and most skillful 
teachers that you can procure; those who 
love the teaching art for its own sake, who 
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can sympathize with and understand child 
life and from natural insight and professional 
training make school attractive to children 
and make them contented and happy. To 
that end do not employ teachers upon the 
" lowest bidder ' ' principle. Look for quali- 
fiations first, and when you have found 
them don't be parsimonious and mean in 
fixing the salary. Compensate your teach- 
ers so that they will work under the inspira- 
tion of buoyant hopefulness, and thus aid 
them to inspire their pupils with enthusiasm 
also. Buy anything cheap but cheap teach- 
ing, for it is the dearest article in the mar- 
ket and yields the poorest return for the 
money paid. In fact, the money paid for 
poor teaching is money thrown away — there 
is nothing to show for it. The dollars and 
cents supposed to be saved are no gain, it is 
only the profit of a loss, for what you pay 
you lose and get no consideration for it. 
If stunted minds and warped and distorted 
mental faculties were as plainly visible to 
the public eye as dwarfed bodies and dis- 
torted limbs from physical cruelty, popular 
indignation would drive incompetent teach^ 
ers from the field, and anathematize the di- 
rectors who employed them. 

Again, in any properly adjusted system of 
public schools, the primary school is the post 
of honor, first in the delicacy and difficulty 
of the task, and also in its importance in re- 
lation to the pupils' future progress. There- 
fore, assign your most skillful and intelligent 
teachers to the primary department, and pay 
them as high a salary as in any other grade. 
Thus only can you acquit yourselves of your 
duty to the young immortals whose fate is 
for the time being in your hands. 

'* The first footfalls of thought in the halls 
of the soul " should be under the most en- 
lightened and sympathetic guidance. If the 
firstjsteps be rightly directed the after-pro- 
gress will be smooth and satisfactory. The 
teacher's professional resources and range of 
mental vision should be broader and more 
luminous than the narrow horizon of the text- 
hook; as the sun in the heavens is more lu- 
minous and vivifying than the feeble rays of 
a tallow dip. If I were empowered to organ- 
ize a primary school and name the instruc- 
tor, I would select a Louis Agassiz at J5000 
a year and consider him cheap at the price. 
But as the Agassizs are not so numerous as are 
Delaware shad, and even the prospective bor- 
ough of Rutledge with all its brilliant ex- 
pectations is not likely to have that amount 
to spare for a single teacher, I must ask you 
to regard this ideal as a forecast of what 
some day, when education, in the fullest, 



truest meaning of the term, instead of the 
impoverished thing it now so often is, shall 
reach the commanding pre-eminence in our 
social economy to which it is entitled. 
Such teachers combining the wisdom of Sol- 
omon and the simplicity of a child with a 
heart always near to nature and her exhaust- 
less fascinations, and to childhood with its 
immortal yearnings, the rising tide of popu- 
lar intelligence in future years would be- 
come an ocean where now it is scarcely a 
rivulet. 

Another thing. I observe with regret 
that in your plans you have made no pro- 
vision for at least incidental manual train- 
ing. This could be done in a new enterprise 
much easier than in old communities that 
are slow to change. When the country was 
new, and the wilderness was to be subdued, 
reading, writing and ciphering were thought 
to be all-sufficient for the mass of the peo- 
ple, and were really about all they could 
find profitable use for in the average voca- 
tions of that day, but we have got past all 
that into the swamp of multitudinous studies, 
superficial and otherwise, that the educated 
strong men of half a century ago never 
dreamed of; and now the times require that 
we should cut loose in some measure from the 
over-mastering pedantry and padding of the 
text books into the better balanced theories 
of education that take in both muscle and 
mind. This is a very real world in 1 which 
we find ourselves and in which we have to 
do as well as to think ; and that education is 
one-sided and insufficient that does not pro- 
vide for both contingencies. That wonder- 
ful thing, the human hand, that no finite in- 
telligence could have created, needs to be 
educated, and to have the opportunity to be 
educated as much as any other of the sover- 
eign faculties and powers with which God 
has endowed us ; and it is already demon- 
strated that the two lines of education can 
go forward in harmoniotis co-operation, each 
the better for the other. Two hours once a 
week devoted to this subject would work 
wonders, and then the feeling would be one 
of surprise that it was not put into practice 
long ago. If you drop in at the Hollings- 
worth school-house, on Locust street, in the 
rear of the Academy of Music, any Friday 
afternoon before the school closes for the 
summer, you will be most favorably im- 
pressed by the intelligent activity and skill 
of the boys and girls (for both sexes are 
equally represented) in drawing, modelling 
in clay and wood-carving, and the self-evi- 
dent advantages of such training. At 17th 
and Wood streets you will find advanced 
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stages of manual training upon a larger, yet 
systematic basis, in which the regular school 
studies are linked with work in wood and 
metals. We cannot undertake to teach 
trades in the public schools, but we can 
train the hand, the eye and the practical 
judgment at the same time that the men- 
tal powers are developed, informed and 
strengthened, and made available for use in 
whatever position in life the pupil may sub- 
sequently be placed. 

The world has no use at this period and 
on this continent for uneducated men and 
women except for their brawn and muscle, 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
those who are in position to command their 
services. Educated mind and skilled labor 
hold the sceptre in practical affairs, and they 
who are not properly and efficiently edu- 
cated must be subordinate in the battle of 
life to those who are. From the logic of 
this position there is no escape, and it is a 
wrong done to school children to deny 
them the opportunities which are to fit them 
for success in the age and the land in which 
they live. Rightly understood, if you will 
read human nature between the lines, the 
cutting of furniture and fences by boys 
who happen to own a jack-knife is but the 
outward and spontaneous manifestation of 
an inborn impulse intended for good by the 
Creator who implanted it ; and the remedy 
is not repression and suppression, but guid- 
ance and direction. Give them tools to 
work withf and materials to work on, and 
the mischievous propensity becomes a com- 
mendable and useful virtue. 



ARITHMETIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 



BY PROF. JOHN W. COOK. 



THE essential facts of addition are the 
sums of any two numbers neither of 
which exceeds nine. Of these there are 
forty- five. The list may be readily written 
by any teacher. The child who has learned 
that two and one are three may not be able 
at once to tell the sum of two and two. If 
he will change the order in which he reads 
his objects, however, he will perceive that 
since he has the same number of objects as 
before, he must have the same result. Of 
these derived facts, obtained by changing 
the order of thought, there are thirty -six. 
There are, then, eighty-one in all. The 
first forty-five must be learned independ- 
ently; the remainder are readily derived 
from them. The child who has learned 



that seven and eight are fifteen will not en- 
counter serious trouble with seventeen and 
eight, twenty-seven and eight, etc. By the 
method here hinted at, the number of facts 
to be memorized is reduced to the minimum, 
and the subsequent work consists chiefly in 
using these elementary facts to discover other 
facts. There will thus be a constant refer- 
ence to what may be called the alphabet of 
combinations, by which any desired result 
may be spelled out. 

But miiltiplication, the second method of 
uniting numbers, calls for additional knowl- 
edge. In the work to 9-1-9=18, some of the 
'' multiplication table " is, or may be, found. 
What is called the '' table of ones " is there, 
the twos to nine twos, six of the threes, four 
of the fours, three of the fives, three of the 
sixes, two of the sevens, two of the eights, 
and two of the nines. Putting the limits of 
the necessary multiplication at 9-}-9» we find 
the following laying outside of eighteen: 
Three of the threes, five of the fours, six of 
the fives, six of the sixes, seven of the sevens, 
seven of the eights, and seven of the nines, 
— forty-one in all, thus increasing the whole 
number to one hundred and twenty-two. 

Turning to the resolving or separating 
processes and examining subtraction, and 
omitting all cases in which minuend and 
subtrahend are equal, we find the same 
number of facts as in addition. Since the 
process is substantially the converse of ad- 
dition, every fact learned there helps the 
acquisition of every fact here. There are, 
as we have seen, eighty-one of them. Di- 
vision and partition stand in the same rela- 
tion to multiplication that subtraction does 
to division. 

We have, then, a body of knowledge 
which the child must acquire. The facts 
comprising it may be tabulated so that the 
teacher shall know when the field is trav- 
ersed. These mastered, he is well on the 
way toward all necessary knowledge for 
ordinary computation. 

The separation of a number into equal 
numbers in its two forms we have called 
respectively, division and partition. It is 
here that the difficulties begin to thicken. 
Problems in addition, subtraction and mul- 
tiplication may always be resolved into ele- 
mentary problems or something quite aktf 
to them. What we call "long division, 
however, involves all of the other open* 
tions. When the divisor is a two-place 
number, the pupil attempts to utilize his 
knowledge by thinking of the left hand 
term as the divisor. This he should be en- 
couraged to do, and the second term should 
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be kept so small, for a considerable time, as 
not to interfere with his operations. Thus 
he divides by twenty, thirty, forty, etc., al- 
most as easily as by two, three or four. So 
with twenty-one, thirty-one, forty-one, etc., 
any of which offers far less trouble than six- 
teen, seventeen, etc. The increase of the 
rigbi-band term of the divisor, however, 
soon necessitates recalculation, and the pupil 
learns that he must make experimental cal- 
culations before settling upon the quotient, 
fijrtbe isolation of difBculties, the teacher 
may strengthen and establish the pupil's 
confidence in the sufficiency of the elemen- 
tary facts to help him through all the various 
problems that may present themselves. 

From a somewhat extended observation 
of pupils that come to the Normal school 
and from what observers of common schools 
tell me, I am convinced that the value of a 
thorough mastery of about two hundred 
and fifty elementary facts is underrated, and 
that the chief criticism to be made upon 
many teachers, at least so far as their num- 
ber work is concerned, is that they are un- 
viUing to devote sufficient time and energy 
to this elementary work. 

Illinois School Jovmal. 



THE PETERS OF TO-DAY. 



MYRIADS of deaths have occurred in well- 
nigh every minute of time in the history 
of the race. All the countless millions 
^bo have trod the earth have gone inevi- 
tably down into the grave ; why should that 
ooe death of a poor Jew upon a hill in Syria 
stand out apart from all others? Why should 
i each detail of his last hours be familiar to 
I so many millions to- day, now that long ages 
j have passed ? 

I It behooves business men, and secular 
I newspapers, too, to ask this question, for 
there is no power at work as real or as actual 
as that which comes from Calvary — nothing 
which so solidly underlies and gives a basis 
<>f motive to the least part of the every-day 
life and business of the world, as the faith in 
or disbelief of that death upon it. All other 
things change and go and are forgotten. 
£vcn a conquered army or a nation dying 
of famine is forgotten in a few months, with 
all the other dead. But if Jesus has not 
died, if there be any mistake or deception 
l*^t the life and sacrifice of that Man yon- 
der upon the cross, then the lives, the pur- 
pose, the deeds of all Christian men and 
*omen have been ludicrous, ghastly failures ; 
then all the finest civilization, all the help- 



ful brotherly humanity, all the reforms, all 
the progress of the world, in short, for two 
thousand years, have been a lie and been 
built upon a lie. 

This story of Calvary was meant for the 
hearing of all humanity. It is curiously free 
from all national traits; Socrates died a 
Greek among Greeks, but Jesus a man for 
men. Every detail of the history of those 
days is vital with meaning to each one of us 
here to-day. Take, for instance, the night 
on which he was betrayed : the awful soli- 
tude in which he stood. We forget the 
God in the man, as we watch him clinging 
to those friends whom he had loved, as 
death drew near, just as we may cling when 
that last hour comes. How, as they sat at 
meat for the last time, he gave to them a 
remembrance of himself, bidding them fare- 
well in words whose infinite pathos and hope 
have lifted the world to higher levels for all 
time, but which their dull ears did not com- 
prehend. How he took those whd were 
dearest to him out with him to the moun- 
tain to watch with him while he passed 
through that unnamable agony which no 
human soul can understand — how they did 
not watch, but took their ease and slept. 
Angels ministered to him, but perhaps the 
touch of one human hand-^a man's whom 
he loved and for whom he was dying — 
would have given more strength in that hour 
than all the aid of the heavenly host. How, 
when he was dragged through the streets 
by night to judgment, they all forsook him 
and fled. How, at last, standing alone in 
the palace of the high priest, he was con- 
demned to be guilty of death; and the 
crowd spat on him and buffeted him, and 
the very servants struck him with their 
palms; and standing afar off was Peter, his 
friend, the man who two hours before had 
sworn to die with him. He cried out as 
loudly now, " I know not the man." **And 
the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.'* 
The reproach, the judgment in that look, 
has come down to us through all the ages. 

And we here to-day, do we not call our- 
selves his disciples, just as did Peter? Are 
we beside him when his cause is on trial 
before the world ? Peter, too, was a faith- 
ful friend while the multitude crowded about 
his Master. But what about our behavior 
at home, or in the school, or in the office? 
Are we so patient, so honest, so truthful, 
that the man who buys goods from us, and 
the boy who sweeps out the office, or the 
pupils who look to us from yonder desks, 
have no doubt that we '*know the Man?" 
Or does it need only a petty annoyance or 
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temptation to make us turn our backs on 
him, and deny as loudly as Peter? 

We call ourselves a Christian nation, too. 
Take the latest scandal trial, and all the depth 
of infamy which it indexed; take the last 
shooting-matches in Richmond and New 
York, and the condition of society which 
they show; take the Indian and the Negro 
as examples of the way in which we have 
dealt with his weaker brothers whom he 
left to our care ; take the reckless waste of 
opportunity everywhere about us in the 
home, the church, the school-room, in so- 
ciety at large. What are these things say- 
ing to the world if not, *' We know not the 
Man ?'' 

What if the Lord should turn now and 
look upon Peter? 



SNEERED AT. 



BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 



^^ ITS a shame and disgrace to the graduating 

1 class that any one of us should be dressed 
so shabbily!** said Edith Linton to a group of 
girls who were discussing the closing exercises 
of Lester Seminary, now near at hand. " Of 
course it reflects on us to have a* poor nobody 
with us.** 

" Particularly since that poor nobody is to re- 
cite the valedictory poem,** laughed good- 
natured Bessie Long. " If we could keep her 
in a comer, or draw attention from her by our 
own better appearance, she might be overlooked ; 
but if she is shabby she will be conspicuously 
shabby that night.** 

" When people can*t dress their children as 
they ought, they have no right to send them to 
a school like this,'* said Edith. 

"Oh, Tve heard Alga Rivers say her uncle 
in California pays her school-bills,** one of the 
girls answered. "She says her father is too 
poor to send her here, and she's going out as a 
teacher next year.**- 

" Why don*t her uncle in California give her 
decent clothes, then ?** Edith said. " It*s an 
insult to every scholar in the school to send a 
beggar here, where the first families in the 
country send their daughters. Here*s Blanche 
Armstrong. Blanche, we*re discussing Alga 
River's dress. You sit next to her. How shall 
you like your elegant white silk grenadine to be 
cheapened by her coarse white muslin ?*' 

Blanche Armstrong was an heiress, and a 
leader among the girls. She was not quick in 
her studies and was very indolent, but she was 
not purse-proud, and she had very generous 
instincts. She thought little of the money which 
was profusely lavished on her, but a great deal 
of the talent and genius which her money could 
not buy. Of late she had given great dissatis- 
faction to some of her companions by seeking 
the society of Alga Rivers. 

"How would I like it ?** she answered, in her 



slow way. " Well, I*d like it better if the schol- 
arship covered by the coarse white muslin could 
be communicated by contact to the white silk 

frenadine. If I could have written that val^ 
ictory poem I'd be willing to make a bonfire 
of my wardrobe and go in coarse serge, at least 
for awhile.** 

"Oh, my ! what noble sentiments!*' sneered 
Edith. " Now, for my part, I must confess ^ 
I think to dress well is as necessary to make a 
lady as her birth, or manners, or anything else." 

"Oh, but Alga's dress is so awful coant, 
Blanche !" cried Susy Randolph. " It's a muslin, 
just as coarse as lining, and is made perfectly 
plain : not a rufHe or flounce on the skirt, not a 
shred of lace on the neck. Nothing but a nar- 
row frill of the muslin. Why, it's so shabby 
one of our servants would be ashamed to wear 
it!" 

"You know,** said a gentle-looking girl 
" Alga*s mother used to be a lady. Oh, I doo't 
mean she isn*t a lady now, but she used to be 
rich ; and, poor as sne is, she will not let Alga 
wear imitation lace or jewelry. She says it's 
vulgar, and that a clear, plain, white muslin, do 
matter how coarset is in better taste than any 
imitation." 

" She*s right !" Blanche said, rousing up to 
animation. " With Alga*s fine figure and face, 
she can stand the severest simplicity. I only 
wish I could, for Tm disgusted with finery." 

" rd like to see you forced to wear Alga's i 
dresses for awhile !" Edith cried. " I don't thiolc ' 
we*d hear anything more about simplicity." \ 

Blanche seldom took the trouble to argue any 
question with her companions. She did not 
answer, but sauntered with her usual languid 
step to the extreme end of the play ground. A 
girl sitting on a bench under the shade of a tree, 
with dark hair cut short like a boy*s, and bright, 
eager gray eyes, was reading intendy in a large 
book she held on her knee. 

" Tve come here for auiet, Alga,*' Bland 
said, throwing herself on the grass. "The 
are chattering like so many magpies overtbi 
and they've given me a headache." 

Alga pushed up her short hair with an im 
tient, boyish gesture. 

" Chatter, yes ! I believe you, especially wb 
dress is the subject. Of course, they've * 
discussing my coarse, mean muslin. That 
give them enough to talk about until the end 
the session. Don't deny it, Blanche. I know 
dress was the topic." 

"Why should I deny it?" Blanche saii 
quietly. " You are above such things as ' " 
I am sure, and you can afford to be indiffi 
to their foolish talk — you who have so m 
else to think of.*' 

"But I do mind it!*' the giri cried, v 
mently. " It hurts me to the very quick, 
don't mind telling you this, Blanche, for I 
lieve your my friend ; but, do you know 
willingly give up most of the prizes I expect, 
be decently dressed, and know that dun 
Edith Linton, wouldn't be able to sneer at 
Oh. of course, I'm ashamed to feel so, and 1 
you're ashamed of me for saying it, but its 
truth nevertheless." 
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Blanche sat almost astounded at this revela- 
tion. She had believed that people who pos- 
sessed talent lived habitually in lofty regions, 
where such petty things as dress never intruded. 
It was the first time her friend had ever spoken 
of her personal feelings in such matters, and she 
was confounded at the revelation. 

" I never thought — I never dreamed you were 
buitby such things !'* she stammered. 

"Why, they are constant pin-pricks, and 
often make me cross and irritable. I shall be 
glad to get away from here ; but then I suppose 

I shaU be obliged to endure the same vexation 
wherever I go. Of one thing -I am certain : a 
poor teacher won't be expected to dress like rich 
people!" she added bitterly. 

"We're such intimate friends, you know,** 
Blanche said hesitatingly, " and we are about 
the same size. Now, why can't you wear one 
of my dresses that evening ?*' 

Alga put her hands over her friend's mouth. 
"Don't say any more, Blanche. I know I'm 
very foolish, but mv dear mother has given me 
some lessons of independence that I can't for- 
get. My dear, I don't think it would mend 
matters for me to show myself ashamed of my 
dothes by flaunting in borrowed finery. I only 
wish poor mamma had been able to get me a 
few yards of lace ; a muslin frill looks so cheap 
and dowdy. You see I'm cursed with a taste 
for delicate toilet accessories." 

"I wish you'd let me help you," Blanche 
sighed. 

" You do help me !" Alga cried, throwing her 
arms around her friend's neck. " Your friend- 
ship gives me a better opinion of girls, and 
helps my better nature ; but you shan't help my 
frivolous, groveling tastes. It's all over now, 
Blanche," raising her bright face, where not a 
shadow remained. *' My dark hour has passed. 
I had become demoralized bv dress-talk and 
spitefulness, but * I've wakened to my marcies,' 
ss good old Mammy Dinah used to say. It's 
among my ' marcies ' that kind Uncle John has 
pen me a good education, and my grumbling 
B over until 1 get back home and begin to prac- 
tice the 'minor economies,' as old Professor 
Allen calls them." 

This was brave talk, but Blanche, who was a 
^ent observer, and in a litde way a philoso- 
pher, noticed that as the eventful day drew near 
^^ grew very grave, and was often foolishly 
in^ble. If by chance she came upon a litde 
^ot of girls discussing dress, she would turn 
from them with a flushed face ; her sharp wit 
vas onsparingly used on her companions, and, 
of OHirse inspired in them a feeling of intense 
dishke. They whispered to each other that she 
^*^ so cross and envious that they hated the 
very s^t of her, and hoped she would lose the 
prizes. 

She did not, however. She took them with 
& defiant air, so unlike her usual calm dignity, 
that her teachers stared with surprise. A few 
bours before the evening exercises Blanche, 
who was alone with her, said, "You are not 
yourself. Alga. What is the matter with you ? 
^u are so nervous I'm almost afraid you will 
««ak down this evening." 



" I shouldn't be surprised if I did," she an- 
swered, gloomily. " When I am angry I lose 
my memory, and if I forget a word of my poem 
I'm sure then to become so confused that I shall 
make a failure. Oh, you don't know all I have 
undergone — the hidden taunts and insults that 
have met me at every turn. To-day I got a 
caricature of mvself in the cheap muslin I am 
to wear. A nightful thing, with a hideous 
motto that I won't repeat. Do you know, 
Blanche, I've a great mmd to go to bed and 
say I'm too ill to appear. I've lost all courage." 

"You must not do that, in justice to yourself 
and your friends," Blanche said, gently. "Your 
uncle will be grieved, and I shall be so morti- 
fied that I shall not dare to raise my head. 
Think of your mother, too, and forget sdl these 
annovances." 

" 1 11 try," Alga said, with a faint smile; "I 
certainly am nervous, from over-study, 1 sup- 
pose, or I shouldn't be in such a frame of mind. 
Blanche, you don't know what it is to feel that 
you are so disliked that your schoolmates are * 
all watching eagerly to see you fail, and if you 
do they rejoice. If I could only forget them." 

Toward night the graduating class appeared, 
dazzling in their embroidered muslins and 
grenadmes made in the most fashionable man- 
ner. 

"How do you like my dress?" "Oh, it's 
perfectly lovely!" "What a stylish fit!" "How 
beautifully your hair is dressed!" "What ex- 
c]^uisite flowers !" were whispers heard on every 
side. 

Carrying her head very high, a hot flush on 
her cheeks, Alga entered the room. She did 
not know that her coarse muslin fitted her per- 
fectly, and in the absence of all trimmings 
showed off the lines <A her fine figure to the 
utmost advantage. 

It seemed taller and finer for the classic sim- 
plicity. It suited her style, and with a pang, 
Edith Linton recognized the fact. But she did 
her malicious best She threw as much con- 
tempt in her glance at the despised muslin as 
her eyes could express, and gathered up her 
costly lace flounces as if she was afraid the 
mushn might touch them. 

"Where on earth is Blanche?" she cried, 
affectedly. "O girls, I'm just dying to see that 
lovely dress she received from Paris. It's an 
elegant costume — gloves, fan, shoes to match. 
Here she comes now. Oh, good gracious !" 

These exclamations drew all eyes to Blanche. 
Where was the magnificent toilette ? A plain 
white muslin, made very much like Alga's, 
neither flounces, laces, ribbons, nor even a 
breastpin, but a white rose at her neck standing 
in lieu of one. 

"It's a Cinderella reversed, isn't it, girls?" 
she said, smiling. " I was so disgusted with my 
finery I wanted a change, and I thought Alga's 
dress looked so nice. But I've surprised her as 
much as anybody, I see," crossing over to' Alga 
and taking her hand. " I only wish I looked 
half as well as you look, dear,' she said, look- 
ing at her with frank admiration. " We're such 
plain birds we shall, I think, be obliged to keep 
together to-night, and I am glad of it." 
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It was as much as Alga could do to keep from 
bursting into tears 

" I know what you've done this for, you dear, 
noble girl,*' she whispered, her eyes shining 
through repressed tears. " Yes, and you shan't 
make this sacrifice for nothing. Do vou think 
I could fail with you before me ? Til do my 
best, for you've made me forget my own foolish- 
ness and the petty malice of the other girls." 

She did her best, and her best was very good, 
indeed. Her poem was greeted with app&use, 
and Blanche heard more than one person ask 
eager questions about that handsome girl who 
repeated the valedictory poem so exquisitely. 
" Such simplicity of dress — actually classic, you 
know." 

Blanche and Alg^a were close friends through 
life. Some years afterward, when one day they 
were talking over their old school-life. Alga 
said: "If it hadn't been for that kind act of 
vours, Blanche, I don't know what would have 
Decome of me. I was so bitter at that wretched 
Utde Edith and the others that I did not care 
what became of me. To be sure, it was foolish 
and wrong, but I could not help it. When you 
restored my faith in others you restored me to 
myself. I've never forgotten the lesson." 

*' I learned one, too,' Blanche said, laughing. 
" I found that the simpler the dress, if it only 
fits well, the more it is admired, by gentlemen, 
at least; I don't answer for ladies. You are 
able now to wear what you choose, but I have 
never seen you look half as well as in that 
coarse, plain muslin." 

*' I keep it as an heirloom," Alga said, with 
her old impetuosity. " When I married I told 
my husband the story, and when my children 
are older, if I ever see them embittered against 
any one, thev shall hear how silly their mother 
was, and what a wise, good friend she was 
blessed with. Ah. Blanche, was there another 

girl in the world who would be willing to sacri- 
ce an exquisite toilette just to do an act like 
that ?" — Youths' Companion, 



BEETHOVEN.— Margaret Fuller. 

Mo9t intellectual master of the art, 

Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 

The universe in all its varied plan, — 
What strangely mingled thoughts thy strain impart ! 
Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart, 

There the rich bass the Reason's balance shows ; 

Here breathes the softest sigh that Love e*er knows ; 
There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 

Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 
The past is all forgot, — hopes sweetly breathe. 
And our whole being glows, — when io ! beneath 

The flowery brink. Despair's deep sob concludes. 
Startled, we strive to free us from the chain, — 
Notes of high triumph sw«ll, and we are thine again 1 



MUSIC AS A REVELATION OF GOD. 



BY REV. T. T. HUNGER. 



PRECoaousNESS of intellect, love of criti- 
cisid, of excitement, and self-gratification, 
are not the signs of a healthful, hopeful 
youth, cherishing noble ideas, which, real- 
ized in manhood, would bring about a 
purer state of siDciety. — Kriege. 



CREATION is interpreted to us by the five senses, 
all of which act by some kind of impression and 
turm the one bridge between ourselves and the world 
of matter — one bridge of sensation, but dividing, as 
it were, at the end where it touches man, and be- 
coming sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. If 
man were considered as made up of mind and heart 
and an animal nature, sight might be regarded as re- 
vealing creation to his mind, hearing to bis heart, 
smell and taste and touch to his animal nature. The 
distinction is only apparent and is vaguely general, 
for as the five senses are but one sense of touch, lo 
man is a being who cannot be divided into parU; 
man is one. But the distinctions are practicUy vala- 
able, and are necessary to a classification of knowl- 
edge. By the eye we discover an immeasurable 
universe packed with thoughts, or lawsand pnenses 
that are based on thouglus— chiefly mathematical; 
for whatever else the universe may be and may ex- 
press, it is mathematical, and mathematics, as all will 
confess, touches only the intellectual side of us. It is 
true that we may see, zxidfrel by seeing, but if crea- 
tion were revealed to us only through the eye, we 
should know far more than we sliould feel. So atf- 
other organ is provided that shall bring creation to 
us as emotional brings — the ear, conveying sound. 
It is true that the eye can feed the heart and the ear 
can minister to the mind ; they play into each other; 
still, the distinction is real. Hence, if using the eye 
we look at creation and find mathematical laws in 
gravitation and crystallization, and so infer, as we ^ 
must, that there is a mind behind the laws thai 
speaks to our minds through them, so using the ear 
and hearing sounds that touch our hearts, we must 
infer that there is a heart behind the laws of sound 
that seeks to reveal itself to us through them. >Ve 
cannot escape this conclusion. For as the mind can 
get out of creation no more mathematical relations 
than were put into it, so the heart cannot get from 
sounds more emotion than was originally lodged in 
the laws that produce sounds; the effect never ex- 
ceeds the cause. If the laws of nature seen by the 
eye reveal an infinite thought or thinker, so these 
laws heard by the ear and aaing on the heart reveal 
an infinite heart that ordained them. But the laws 
of sound rest as fully on mathematics as do the laws 
of gravitation and crystallization, and so point to the 
same source — eye and ear, mind and heart, resting 
on One who is both mind and heart. There «•* 
theories that conceive of the source of creation as 
only thought, because they find everywhere thought- 
relations; other theories which claim that it is force, 
because they find a universal and indestructible en- 
ergy ; but it would be as logical to claim that^ thi» 
original source is feeling or emotion, for there is as 
much in the universe to awaken emotion as there w 
to indicate thought or energy. Indeed, as we only 
come to full consciousness of ourselvesinemotionsr^ 
emotion or feeling being the highest exercise of o* 
nature — so far as we can reason from our nature J 
its origin, it indicates that we spring from • ^^""^^ 
feeling, or an infinite Heart. Hence the higb» 
wisdom has declared that God is Love, and that tK 
worids were made by the Son of God— the eteroa^ 
begotten manifestation of Love; and the severe* 
science cannot logically assert the contrary- 

Leaving the field of metophysics, let us enter toe 
world of sound that lies about us and see how ▼ 
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it is— how packed with emotions — ^how thoroughly 
attuned it already is to the heart of man — a very 
voice of God which, if it could utter all its notes at 
oDce, would give forth an infinite and eternal har- 
mony. 

There is lodged in all created things — so far as we 
know— a capacity for sound. There is no sut)6tance 
K) coarse and unyielding, except perhaps some clays, 
baft has its note which may be brought out under con- 
ditioos either of concussion or tension. Strike any 
solid iMog, and in addition to the noise caused by 
the vibiating air you will hear a certain note or key 
that belongs to the thing itself; or stretch auiy tenst- 
bie thing and it will give out a note peculiar to itself 
when it is sufficiently touched. We do not hear 
gases when they are gently moved, nor a bubble 
vben it hursts, but only because our eairs are dull to 
their fineness. The pipes in the organ have had no 
capacity given them, but simply yield up what their 
original substances contained. Once they were solid 
woods, gross tin or lead hidden in the heart of the 
earth, but even there they had this capacity for sound, 
and their note and quality, as they had color and 
chemical affinity. Man has only developed what 
was within them By arranging their shape and size 
and passing a current of air through them, we obtain 
a sonnd which the ear pronounces a musical note. 
And so we speak of a brassy sound — ^refernng it not 
to a law of vibration nor to the shape of the instru- 
■ent, but to its substance. Not only a certain kind 
of wood is required by the violinist, but only a cer- 
tain quality of that wood will give him the quality of 
MMind he desires. Some substances give forth their 
notes without re-arrangement by simple concussion, 
or friction, or tension. Water falling from various 
heights, aiid reeds of different lengths swept by the 
wind, and branches of trees bending under the storm, 
otter their notes, sometimes forming almost harmony. 
And so we may consider the earth as a harp strung 
with innumerable strings, silent yet, but full of tuneful 
Knnds and needing only the skill of man to bring 
them out. This universal capacity for sound or tone 
is not a bare and unrelated thing, but is connected 
with a law of music which has its seat first in the air 
ud then in the mind of man. We find in the air 
tbe musical scale or octave consisting of eight notes 
fenned by quicker or slower vibrations, and so hav- 
ifig a mathematical basis. All we can say of this 
kw is that it is a law — ^why and how we cannot tell. 
Corresponding to this law of the air is a law of hear- 
ng within us, so that the musical sense with which 
vc are endowed accords with the musical law of 
^hntion. Thus the scale or octave has two appar- 
<U tonrccs or foundations— one in the air, the other 
u> man. The octave does not more truly exist in 
the mathematicad vibration of air than in the mind, 
^c *peak vaguely if we say that main has a capacity 
^hearing the octave in the air; the law of the oc 
^^« with its mathematical exactness, is wrought into 
his aatnre as thoroughly as it is wrought into the ex- 
(nittl world. The wonderful thing here is not the 
■dapiatioii of naiture to man, but the absolute iden. 
tity of the law in nature and the law in man ; for if 
we onlj alently think the octave, we think it as un- 
pcr the same mathematical law as when we hear it 
ta actual vibrmtion. We behold here a manifestation 
of God that goes far beyond that of a skillful de- 
2|eBer— forcing on us the thought that God is in the 
*«t themselves. And so, at once, we leap to the 
tnod conclusion that it is because God is so im- 
•w»ed, as It were, in these laws that we can use 
^hcm for His praise beyond any others revealed to us. 
The snbjea is full of suggestion at this point. 



Most impressive is the teleological aspect of it. Be- 
gin as far back in creation as you will — ^in the geo- 
logic ages when there was no ear to hear — and you 
find this capacity for sound in all material things; 
no harmony, no music as yet, but only a note ready 
to be brought out, and in the forming air a law of 
vibration ready to turn the note into harmony, and 
finally the ear of man ready to catch the harmonies 
that his skill evokes, and behind the ear the soul 
ready to praise God in the sounds and harmonies so 
prepared from the beginning. Here is an orderly 
sequence of steps aind adaptations mounting contin- 
ually higher — ^proceeding from God in creation and 
at last ending m God in the accorded praise of His 
own conscious image. 

We do not find in nature what may properly be 
called music, but only its materials and its laws. 
Man only can create music, for nothing is perfect in 
creation until, in some way, it touches or passes 
through man. He is the end and object of creation, 
amd its processes sure full and have meaning only 
when they issue in him. Everything in nature is a 
puzzle until it finds its solution in man, who solves 
it by connecting it in some way with God, and so 
completes the circle of creation Like everything 
else in nature, music is a becomings and it becomes its 
full self when its sounds smd laws are used by intel- 
ligent man for the production of harmony, and so 
made the vehicle of emotion and thought. But 
sound even before it becomes music may be the oc- 
casion of emotion, though not of complex emotions, 
or — we may say — ^intelligent emotion. It is the pe- 
culiarity of the sounds of nature that they awaken 
but a single emotion ; each thing has its note and 
some one corresponding feeling. Enter at evening a 
grove of pines and listen to the wind sighing through 
the branches ; the term by which we spontaneously 
descril)e it indicates the one feeling of pensive mel- 
ancholy it awakens, but an orchestra could not ren- 
der it more effectively. It lacks, however, the qual- 
ity of intelligence because it is not combined with 
other sounds for some end. The song ** What are 
the wild waves saying ? " raises a qucsdon hard to 
answer. It is not a hymn to the grea^ Cieator until 
it has passed through the aulonng and reflecting 
mind of man. But even if there is no music in na- 
ture — not even in the notes of birds, as the men of 
science tell us, for the birds but whistle — there are 
the materials of music, all furnished with their notes 
set to corresponding emotions; amd the gaunut is 
broader than has been compassed. Beyond the 
reach of the ear of man is a universe of sound — 
vibrations slower and deeper than those of Niagara, 
quicker and finer than those of the mosquito's wing, 
and each is dowered with power to awaken some 
emotion that now we do not feel because we do not 
hear the sound. The materialists are much con- 
cerned about the possibility of an environment in 
case of a future life. Where and of what? they 
ask. Well, here is an environment of possible emo- 
aon transcending present knowledge, and so perhaps 
awaiting minds to feel it. It is difiicult to believe 
that God has put Himself into creauton in the form 
of emotional sounds and no ear be made to hear 
them. If a part of creation comes to a realized use 
in man, why not the whole ? If creation is the path 
between God and man by which they come to each 
other, must not man journey along the whole of it, 
even as God has ? 

But if there is no music in nature there is a proph- 
ecy and some hint, and even faint articulation of it. 
In a favoring spot an echo often starts another echo, 
but an octave above, and in rare places still amswer- 
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ing echoes not only in the same key but always in 
hannony, softer and sweeter. This is almost music, 
and seems a call to man to liberate it from the prison 
of matter and suffer it to become the harmony it is 
striving to express — reminding one of that striking 
passage of Goethe's child correspondent : " When I 
stand all alone at night in open nature, I feel as 
though it were a spirit and begged redemption of me. 
Often have I had the sensation, as if nature, in wail- 
ing sadness, entreated something of me, so that not 
to understand what she longed cut through my very 
heart." The child uttered the deepest philosophy 
and touched the very se%et of creation — even this, 
that God is not above creation as a mechanician, but 
is in it by indwelling presence, one with its laws. 
Himself the secret energy of its processes and the 
soul of the sentiments and thoughts lodged within it, 
and so coming to man for recognition. There is no 
fuller revelation of God in nature than is found in 
these laws of sound by which He comes into the very 
heart of man, even to its inmost recesses of love and 
adoration ; and it requires only a sensitive, child-like 
heart to interpret this speechless music locked within 
lUture as the voice of God pleading to be let out into 
music and praise through the heart of man, for so 
only can His works praise Him. 

I turn abruptly from this world of sound as a reve- 
lation of God, to music as a revelation or prophecy 
of the future. I do not say the future world nor the 
future of humanity in this world, as I mean both and 
regard them as one. There is a future of this world 
in a historical sense, and there is a future world that 
is above history; but if death is all that divides them, 
and if death is abolished, they become one. Hence, 
while the distinction in some ways is to be retained, 
in moral ways the two worlds are to be regarded as 
one. Regenerated humanity and heaven are inter- 
changeable terms; they are alike, and one simply 
passes on and up into the other. It is a central con- 
ception of Christianity that death is but an incident 
in the external history of man. Hence Christ sweeps 
it out of His path almost as with the scorn of indif- 
ference. Hence also in the Apocalypse, with this 
principle to guide us, we read ot heaven and find it 
refers to this world; the new Jerusalem comes down 
from God out of heaven, and the tabernacle of God 
is with men. Is it here or there ? We need not an- 
swer except to say that it is both, but under a con- 
ception of eternity and not of time. This inseparable 
blending of moral perfection and heavenly existence, 
so confusing to ordinary thought, is itself a revelation 
not to be passed by, and one under which we should 
teach ourselves to think and act. In its struggle 
with thought and language to unfold the way to fu- 
ture perfection, the universe itself is taxed for forms 
of expression. The sun and moon, the stars, the sea, 
thunders and lightnings, the four winds, the rocks, 
mountains and islands, fire and earthquake, hail and 
smoke, trees and green grass, horses and lions and 
locusts and scorpions, the clouds and the rainbow, 
dragons and floods, eagles and nameless beasts, the 
serpent and the lamb, the forces of nature in their 
mightiest exhibition, the travail of birth, the cities 
and the nations, all angels and men, temples and al- 
tars, kings and queens and wine of wrath, bottomless 
pits and fiery lakes, death and mourning and famine, 
merchants with their merchandise of gold and the 
souls of men — such are the materials of which the 
drama of human society is composed as it moves on 
towards perfection. But as the end draws nigh, this 
tumultuous scenery of the elements and of lower 
nature passes away, and another order of imagery 
appean. Now we behold a city lying four-square. 



open on all sides, paved with gold, watered by a 
river of life and fed by a tree of Ufe and lighted by 
the glory of God. But underneath the whole mighty 
process of advancing righteousness and continuous 
jndgment is heard the note of praise — Sharpers harp- 
ing with their harps — and, at the end, the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb--the song of deliverance 
and victory. The underlying or central image of 
the Apocalypse is song — the voice of harpers mul- 
ling with the voice of great thunden and of many 
waters and of a great multitude — ^heard throughout 
and heard at last in the universal ascription — ^" Hal- 
lelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth." 

If we take this central image and ask why it is 
used to describe heaven or the future of regenerated 
humanity, the answer would be — because of its fitness. 
If this final condition were defined in bare words, 
it would be as follows: Obedience, Sympathy, Feel- 
ing or Emotion, and Adoration. These, in a sense, 
constitute Heaven, or the state of regenerated hu- 
manity. By the consent of all ages, heaven has been 
represented under a conception of music, and will be 
in all ages to come. It is subjected to many sneers, 
but the sneer is very shallow. The human oiind 
must have some form under which it can think of its 
destiny. It is not content to leave it in vagueness. 
It is a real world we are in, and we are real men and 
women in it. We dwell in mystery and within Umi> 
tations, but over and above the mystery and the Umi- 
tation is an indestructible sense ot reahty. I am, and 
I know that I am. Standing on this soUd rock, I 
find reality about me, nor can I be persuaded that 
other beings and things are dreams or shadows. It 
is in my very nature to believe in reality, and to I 
demand defihite conceptions, nor can I rest in vague- 
ness or be content with formless visions and tbetr 
abstractions. Thus the human mind has always 
worked and thus it always wrill work — ^leaving behind 
it the logicians and plodders in science, in the free 
exercise of the logic of human nature. I do not ab- 
solutely know what sort of a world this will be when 
it is regenerated, but I must have some conception of 
it. I do not absolutely know what heaven is like— it 
will be like only to itself—but if I think of it at all. 
I must do so under some present definite conception. 
The highest forms under which we can now think 
are art-forms — ^the proportion of statuary and arcfai* 
tecture, the color of painting, and music. 'The 
former are limited and address a mere sense of 
beauty, but music addresses the heart and has its vo- 
cation amongst the feelings and covere their whole 
range. Hence music has been chosen to hold and 
express our conception of moral perfection. Nor is 
it an arbitrary choice, but is made for the reasons 
that music is the utterance of the heart, it is an ex- 
pression of morality, and it is an infinite language. 
Before the sneer at heaven as a place of endless song 
can prevail, it must undo all this stout logic of the 
human heart. We so represent it because when we 
frame our conception of heaven or moral perfection, 
we find certain things, and when we look into the 
nature and operations of music, we find the same 
things, namely: Obedience, Sympathy, Emotion, 
Adoration. 

Sculpture and painting have their laws which thcj 
must rigidly obey, but they address chiefly the sesK 
of form and proportion and color, and end chiefly in 
a sense of mere beauty and fitness; they are largely 
intellectual, and yield their results chiefly in the intel- 
lect. But music goes farther. While its laws are 
as exact and fine as those of form and color and even 
more recondite, any breaking of them begets a deeper 
sense of disobedience. When we see a distorted 
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fonn or ill matched colors, the eye is offended, bat 
there is no such protest as that of the ear when it is 
assailed by discord. False proportion and crudely 
joined colors provoke what nuiy be called mental in- 
dignation, but nothing more; the borders of feeling 
are reached but not deeply penetrated. But a dis- 
cord of sounds lays hold of the nerves and rasps 
them into positive pain. In fine natures it may even 
came extreme physiological disturbance. A statue 
oottld not be so ugly nor a painting so ill-colored as 
to produce spasms, but such a result is quite possible 
through discord. The sensitiveness of musicians is 
not a matter of sentiment, and is the farthest from 
affectaiicn, but is a matter of nerves. The protest 
aod the pain are exactly of the same nature as those 
cassed tr^ a fall and concussion. But, reaching the 
mind along the wounded nerves, it awakens there the 
I same feelings of anger and resentment that we feel 
when we have been ruthlessly struck. A discord of 
sounds is unendurable, but we hardly say that of vio- 
i lations of form and color. This shows that we are 
I much more finely related to the laws of sound than 
to those of form and color, and that the relation 
covers a wider range of our nature; or, in other 
I words, that music is a better type of obedience. 
I When its laws are broken, the history of disobedience 
I is written out in the protests of our whole being — 
I from quivering nerve to the indignation of the heart. 
There is alK> an exactness in the laws of harmony 
I thai makes obedience to them specially fine, and so 
I ft to be a type of it. While, as in every art, it can 
onij approximate an ideal — ^never reaching, perhaps, 
actual harmony, — it is more rigidly under law and 
comes nearer its ideal than amy other. It is able 
) oioie thoroughly to overcome the grossness of matter 
\ and to use it for its ends than is statuary or painting 
-Hiature is more pliant to it. There is a latitudinax- 
ianism in other arts that admits of defense, but there 
is none in music. The sculptor may trench on the 
Uws of form for the sakd of deepening expres- 
BOD, but the musician seeks higher effects by an 
increasing adherence to the laws of his art. If he 
sdmits a discord it is not as a variation from harmony, 
jxtt as a denial of it, and is used to shock the hearer 
iito a deeper sense of the investing concord. Nor is 
sny other art so fine in the distinctions it makes. 
Nothing can be more exact and more minute than 
the laws of light by which form is revealed, but the 
cje is not so keen to mark slight departures from the 
law of form as is the ear in noting variations in its 
^ffl. A highly-trained musician can detect a vari- 
ation from the pitch of ^th of a semitone, but the 
jxst mechanical eye could not detect a correspond- 
ioglj 6ne variation of a line from the perpendicular, 
mx could the nicest sense of color perceive a like 
aviation of shade. There is also this peculiar and 
iiiaestive difference between the eye and the ear and 
^ action : the eye never transcends the laws of 
^ht and form ; it always acts within the limits of 
''^'tlMmatical laws, and is transcended by them, but 
[ the ffluscal ear recognizes laws for which no scien- 
cuic basis is yet found. In the tuning of any stringed 
uutniment certain requirements of the ear are heeded 
for which no reasons can be given ; the problem is 
^ sobde even for such an one as Helmholtz — sug- 
; Casting that music is that form of art in which man 
^presses his transcendence of nature. As man him- 
Klf leaches beyond nature and its laws, and goes 
<>vcr into another, even a spiritual world, so music is 
^e art that lends itself to this feature of his nature, 
piing along with it and opening the doors as it mounts 
loto the heavens. 
This fine obedience in music is beat seen, however, 



in its execution. When voice joins with voice in the 
harmony of their contrasted parts, and instruments 
add their deeper and higher tones — trumpets and viols 
and reeds each giving their various sounds — voices 
as of a great multitude it may be, and instruments 
as of the full orchestra — and all, binding themselves 
down to exact law, conspire to the utterance of mani- 
fold harmony, we have not only the most perfect il- 
lustration of obedience but the joy of obedience; 
one is immediately transmuted into the other; we are. 
thus let into the soul of obedience and find it to be 
joy — that its law is a law of life. The pleasure we 
feel in music springs from the obedience which is in. 
it, and it is full only as the obedience is entire. Thus 
we see how this art becomes prophetic. There is a 
double yet single goal before humanity — the goal of 
obedience to the eternal laws and the goal of bliss. 
The race is long, and slowly are the mile-stones of 
ages passed, but when the foot of the runner has- 
touched the last bound, his hands also touch either 
pillar of the goal; he has obeyed and he is blest. 
But in all the race he has a continual lesson and a 
constant presage in this divine art of music — ^its laws 
glorifying obedience and its joy feeding his tired, 
spirit. 

Music is, beyond all other arts, the expression and 
vehicle of sympathy. The highest action of man's, 
nature is the free play of sympathy — not agreement 
of thought nor concurrence of will, but feeling with 
another. This alone is true unity. If the human 
race achieves any destiny it will be of this sort ; if 
there be a heaven it will be a heaven of sympathy. 
The promise and presage of it are not only wrought . 
into our hearts but into the divine art we are consid- 
ering. No other art, no other mode of impression, 
equals music in its power to awaken a common feel- 
ing. The orator approaches it, but he deab chiefly 
with convictions, said conviction is a slow and hard 
path to feeling, while music makes a direct appeal. 
A patriotic hymn does its work far more surely and 
quickly than does an argument for the Constitution ; 
and the orator is not effective till he borrows from . 
music something of its rhythm and cadence and pur- 
ity of tone. Wendell Phillips, the most persuasive 
orator of the age, spoke in as strict accord with the 
laws of music as a trained singer, smd often it was ■ 
the melody of his voice that *<won the cause." 
Music leaves logic behind in the race towards sym- 
pathy and aaion, and if it were not itself noble and 
true, if it did not hide and lose its power when 
yoked to a bad cause, it would work great mischief 
in society. It abets reason, and only discloses its full . 
power and works its mightiest results when used in 
the service of truth. Hence there is no music in 
nations and races that are without nobility of thought, 
add there is no truer test of the quality of a nation, 
than its music. Bach and Haydn and Beethoven 
would be impossible in a nation that did not produce 
a Kant, a Schelling, and a Schleiermacher ; and the 
former are as truly exponents of its character as the 
latter. 

The main office of music is to secure sympathy. 
When a great singer, taking words that are them- 
selves as music, joins them to notes set with a 
master's skill, and, pouring into perfect tones the 
passion of a feeling heart, so describes some tragic 
tale pf death, every heart of a thousand hearers beats 
with a common feeling, and every mind, for the time, 
runs in the same path of pity and sadness ; for the 
moment there is absolute sympathy. If instead a 
truth or principle underlie the song, there is also a 
temporary agreement in thought. The moral and 
social value of such experiences is great ; they lead 
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away from selfishness, and point to that harmony of 
thought aud feeling towards which humanity is strug- 
gling. So, too, in producing music, its highest effects 
can be gained only when the performers not only 
read and utter alike, but feel alike. Hence there is 
in music a moral law of sjrmpathy as imperative as 
its mathematical laws. Hence also no one who is 
centrally selfish ever becomes great either as com- 
poser or performer ; and often — when everything else 
is perfect — the defect lies at this very point. ** If I 
could make you suffer for two years,'* said a teacher 
to a noted singer, " you would be the best contralto 
in the world." It follows with sure logic that no one 
can truly sing God*s praises who does not adore God. 
No training of voice or touch can compass the divine 
secret of praise. The feeling of praise — not as mere 
feeling, but as solid conviction — must enter into the 
utterance or it lacks the one quality of highest effec- 
tiveness. It is said that the undevout astronomer is 
mad, but the undevout musician is an impossibility. 
If we fail to distinguish between what may be called 
fine and genuine rendering, it is because it is not al- 
ways easy to distinguish between reality and unreal- 
ity. What is the matter with the music ? is a ques. 
tion often asked. The technical rendering may be 
£aultless and the defect lie in that inmost centre 
whence are all the issues of life and power. In the 
nature of things there is the same reason for faith, 
consecration, devout feeling, and holy living in the 
choir as in the pulpit, and there is noting unbecom- 
ing in the conduct and feeling of the preacher that is 
not equally unbecoming, and for the same reasons, 
in singers of the divine praises. 

Any musical sound, however produced, immedi- 
ately seeks to ally itself with other sounds, but it 
selects only those that are in agreement with it, and 
passes by all others. Strike a note on any instru- 
ment, and the sound will start into audible vibration 
other sounds, but only those harmonious with itself. 
Thus in the very depths of music there is planted 
this law of sympathy — like seeking like, and joining 
their harmonious forces. Hence it is that those who 
feel alike, and are keyed as it were in their nature to 
the same pitch, turn to music for expression, and, on 
the other hand, voices that blend lead to blended 
hearts. Love often has this origin and grows through 
the mingled song of two voices. Households that 
sing are the most sympathetic and harmonious in all 
their order. Christian altruism and mutuality find 
their highest expressions in song, and are fostered by 
it. Upon the whole, men agree in the . maUer of 
music better than in anything else. Call a synod of 
all the churches — orthodox and heterodox, Puritan 
and Prelatical, Protestant and Catholic, and while 
they could not put ten words together in which they 
would agree, they would all unite in singing the Te 
Deum, The Prelatical churches certainly touch a 
great truth when they sing their creeds, for a creed is 
in reality for the heart, with which we believe unto 
salvation. Here we come close to the fact that music 
is a revelation of future perfection. That ultimate 
condition.will be one in which the separating power 
of evil is ended, and men have attained to the wis- 
dom of love. They are no longer developed by an- 
tagonism and isolation, but under a law of mutuality. 
Then each life shares in the power and volume of 
every other, and the peculiar value and quality of 
each is wrought into a total of perfect .unity. We 
search in vain for any expression or type of this des- 
tiny until we enter the higher fields of music, where 
it is written out with alphabetic plainness in the eter- 
nal characters and laws of nature. The united ac- 
tion of the full chorus and orchestra is a perfect 



transcript, down to the last and finest particular, of 
perfected human society. The relation of voices to 
instruments and of instruments to each other, the 
variety in harmony, the obedience to law drawing its 
power from sympathetic feeling, the inspiration of t 
noble theme, the conspiring together to enforce t 
mighty feeling which is also a thought — we thus ban 
an exact symbol of the destiny of humanity. If t 
is never reached, then indeed prophecy will htn 
failed and love also ; and then the noblest ait we 
know will have turned into a delusion — a nourisher 
of sickly dreams — the chiefest vanity of a vain and 
meaningless world. 

Music as an expression of fteliftg is a prophecy of 
that grander exercise of our nature for which we 
hope. It is the nature of feeling to express itself. 
Thought may stay behind silent lips, but when it be- 
comes feeling it runs to expression. So far as we can 
reason from ourselves, we cannot believe that the 
universe sprang out of thought. Thought would not 
have made this mighty expression that we call cres' 
tion; it is an expression of feeling — some infinite 
emotion that must find vent or the infinite heart will 
burst with its suppression. Music is an illustration 
of this law of our emotions, and is the natural ex- 
pression of great and deep feeling. When great 
crises fall upon nations and oratory fails to give full 
vent to the heroic purpose of their hearts, some poet 
links hands with some composer, and so a battle- 
hymn sweeps the armies on to victory — the fiery 
clangor of the Marseillaise, or the sad, stately rhythm 
of the John Brown hymn. History all along culmi- 
nate? in song. The summits of Jewish history, from 
Miriam to David, are vocal with psalms. There is 
nothing grand in thought, deep in feeling, splendid 
in action, but runs directly to song for expresaon. 
When feeling reaches a certain point, it drops the 
slow processes of thought and speech and mounts 
the wings of song and so flies forward to its hope. 
'*Othat I had wings as a dove;" the feet are too 
slow to bear us away from our sorrow to our rest In 
the simplest life there is always this tendency of feel- 
ing, whether of joy or sadness, to voice itself in 
melody. 

When night draws its curtain gloomily around ns, 
and all the weariness of the day and the sadness of 
past years are gathered into oua hour, forcing tears, 
idle but real, to our eyelids, deepening and swelling 
into a burden of despair, how natursJly we turn to 
music for utterance anti relief. Some gentle strain is 
sung by tender lips, or perchance some chord of har- 
mony is wafted from the distance, and the sad spell 
is broken. Goethe makes a chance strain of an 
Easter hymn defeat the purpose of a suicide— t 
thought diat Chopin has wrought into one of his 
Nocturnes. As in nature there is a resolution of 
forces by which heat becomes light, so emotion, of 
whatever sort, if entrusted to music, turns into joy. 
What a fact! Here is the world of humanity tossiiig 
with emotions — ^love, sorrow, hope— driving men 
hither and thither — and here is music ready to take 
these emotions up into itself where it purifies and 
sublimates them and gives them back as joy an^ 
peace. What alchemy is like this? how heavenlfi 
how divine ! If, in the better ages to come, theit 
still be weariness, sorrow, disappointment, delayed 
hope, may we not expect that this transmutation of 
them into joy which goes on here, will continue to 
act there ? We are moving on towards an age and s 
world of sympathy, and sympathy is the solvent of 
trouble. If so, there must be some medium or ac- 
tualized form of sympathy, for there will never come 
a time when Vnind can act upon mind without some 
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medium, and the art-idea is probably eternal. In 
some supernal sense, then, music will be the vocation 
of humanity when its full redemption is come. The 
lummit of existence is feeling, the summit of char- 
acter is sympathy, and music is the art-form that links 
them together. 

Music is the truest and most nearly adequate ex- 
prasion of the religious emotions, and so becomes 
piophetic of the destiny of man as a religious being. 
** The soul of the Christian religion," says Goethe, 
"is reverence." It is also the great, inclusive act or 
condition of man as he comes into perfection. Goethe 
adds» with profound suggestiveness, that it must be 
tai^bt The highest conception of the use of crea- 
tioo is as a tuition in reverence. Whatever else it 
may teach, it teaches this, or, if it fails in this, it 
teiohes nothing. Materialism is breaking up and 
disippearing under the discovery of laws and pro- 
cesses and causes for which it has no explanation, 
and all things are resolving into mere symbols of will 
and mind and feeling. Already matter has eluded 

I the touch of our senses, and our recognition of it as 
I thing in itself is a mere conventionsdity of speech. 
The resolution of it into force or motion, and of its pro- 
cesws into forms of thought, is a drawing out of more 
tbao every alternate thread from the veil that hangs 
between creation and its Source; the veil may never 
be wholly put aside, but it grows continually thinner, 
letting through revealing rays of truth and glory. 
When this process gets full recognition — as it surely 

I will— and men become tired of the senseless play of 
agnostic phrases and catch-words, and philosophy 
tnumphs as it always has triumphed and always will, 
there will be but one voice issuing from creation — the 

I voice of praise, and but one feeling issuing from the 

\ beait of man — ^the feeling of. reverence before the 
Rvealed Creator. Then the heart of man will re- 
quire some form of expression for its mighty and uni- 
versal conviction. We have already a great oratono 
of the Creation, but we shall have a greater still — 
profoonder in its harmonies and more majestic in its 
ascriptions. 

We have in music the stft-form that is not only 
fitted to express our religious feelings, but is wholly 
fitted for nothing else. I mean that music is crea- 
tively designed for religion, and not directly for any- 
thing else. Like all great arts, it has a large pliancy 
tjmragh which it may be adapted to many uses. Mu- 
acmay be made degrading and a minister of sen- 

I Mality or trivial pleasure, but never by its own con- 
ient, nor with a full use of its powers. When music 
ia used to pave the way to vice, certain instruments 
are rigidly excluded, and the nobler tones are ex- 
dttnged for " aoft Lydian airs." This exclusion and 
perversion every true musician detects as a lack in 
the music itself, and the spirit of music — like a fet- 
tled Samson — pleads with him for a better use and 
'aIIct exercise of its nature. Such use of music is 
^e the kN)k of scorn in the face of beauty ; no other 
f>ce oould express the scorn so well, but the beauty 
is Hill a protest against its use for such an end — ^it is 
'>*^ for something better. So music lends itself to 
'^oiiott every human feeling down to the vilest, but 
always with suppression of its power. It is not till 
it ia used for the expression of that wide range of 
^fing which we call religious that it discloses its full 
P>weii. Then it is on its native heath ; it gathers 
ts full orchestra from the organ to the drum, from 
aoftest viols and flutes to tinkhng cymbals, from in- 
itniments that are all passion to instruments of aL 
^<>st passionless dignity; then it covers the whole 
Kale of its vast compass, from one pure note of voice 
or instnimfnt to its highest possible combinations, 



from a slumber song to a hallelujah chorus. It is 
not a matter of fancy but a fact of science, that 
music never seems to be satisfied with itself except 
when it is used in a religious way ; it is always seek- 
ing to esca[>e into this higher form, even as man is 
himself. We hardly leave scientific ground when 
we say that music itself is a holy thing, and is always 
seeking to create holiness by some inherent law. It 
always strives to destroy and overcome its opposite — 
not by absolute destruction, but by conversion. Strike 
all the keys of a piano, and some strong, righteous 
notes will gather up the agreeing notes, silence the 
others, and create a harmony out of the discord. 
When a rough, loud noise is made — like an explosion 
~-the harmonious notes sift out and drop the discord- 
ant ones, so that the final vibration in the distance is 
no longer jarring noise, but soft and pleasing har- 
mony. An over-refinement of thought this may 
seem, but it is no finer than the laws of nature. It 
is, at least, an illustration of what it does in man, 
silencing the discord of his tossed life, and refining 
every sentiment and purpose into sweet agreement. 

Beethoven put this process into musical form. In 
one of his symphonies, he opens with four full, strong 
chords from the entire orchestra; then the separate 
instruments begin to war upon them, strive to over- 
power them with the blare of trumpets, to drown 
them in the complexities of the violins, to silence 
them under the rattle of the drums; but the primal 
chords, yielding at times, still hold their own, gather 
force, reassert themselves, and at last overpower their 
antagonists by patient persistence and all-conquering 
sweetness, rise into full possession of the theme, and 
sweep on into harmonies divine in their power and 
beauty. 

The truth that music is for religion is equally evi- 
dent in the fact that nothing calls for it like religion. 
Men fight better under the stir of music, but they can 
fight well without it. Business does not require it. 
Pleasure craves it, but the voice and zest of young 
life supply its lack. It is not needed in the enaaing of 
laws, nor in the pleadings of courts. It might be left 
out in every department of life save one, and nothing 
would be radically altered; there would be lack, 
but not loss of function. But religion as an organ- 
ized thing and as worship, could not exist without it. 
When song dies out where men assemble for worship, 
the doors are soon closed. When praise is repressed 
and crowded aside for the sermon, the service sinks 
into a hard intellectual process for which men do not 
long care. Eloquence and logic will not take its 
place — why, it is difficult to say until it is recognized 
that music is the main factor of worship— a fact ca- 
pable of philosophical statement, namely : worship 
being a moral act or expression, it depends upon the 
rhythm and harmony of art for its materials; they 
are the substances — so to speak — ordained by God 
and provided in nature out of which worship is made. 
And so the Church in all ages has flowered into song. 
It takes for itself the noblest instrument and refuses 
none. It draws to itself the great composers, whom 
it first attunes to its temper and then sets to its tasks, 
which invariably prove to be their greatest works. In 
no other field do they work so willingly and with so 
full exercise of genius. There is a freedom, a ful- 
ness and perfection in sacred composition to be found 
in no other field. In all other music there is a call 
for more or for something diffierent, but the music of 
adoration leaves the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dry- 
den, the most tuneful of poets, divided the crown be- 
tween old Timotheus and the divine Cecilia, but 
surely it is greater to ** draw an angel down " than 
«lift a mortal to the skies." 
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The fact that all religious conviction and feeling 
universally ran to music for their full and final ex- 
pression, certainly roust have some philosophical ex- 
planation. In rough and crude form it may be stated 
thus : Music is the art-path to God, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. We may get to God 
by many ways — by the silent communion of spirit 
with Spirit, by aspiration, by fidelity of service, but 
there is no path of expression so open and direct as 
that of music. The common remark that music 
takes us away from ourselves, is philosophically trae. 
When under its spell we transcend our ordinary 
thought and feeling, and are carried — as it were — 
into another world ; and if it be sacred music, that 
world is the world of the Spirit. When the spell 
ends and we come back to this present world, we do 
not cease to believe in that into which we were lifted. 
While there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring in 
its adorations, we felt how real that world is, and 
how surely it must at last be eternally realized. To- 
wards that age of adoring harmony humanity is 
struggling, and into that upper world, where the dis- 
cords of time and earth are resolved into tune, every 
earnest soul is steadily pressing. 



TEACH OBEDIENCE. 



WHAT A REFORM EXPERT SAYS ABOUT THE 
BEGINNING OF CRIME* 



MANY a passionate child rules the house- 
hold. The little baby on its mother's 
knee goes into a passion because its dinner 
is withheld from him, or some toy denied 
him. He shrieks, and strikes his mother, 
and the mother says: ''Poor little boy, he 
has such a passionate nature; he can't be 
crossed," and yields to him. She ought to 
spank him — spank him hard — for being in a 
passion, and give him nothing till his pas- 
sion has cooled. The child, though he be 
so young that he cannot speak, if he be old 
enough to lift his fist and strike a blow, de- 
serves punishment and needs to have a les 
son taught it. The mother who neglects 
this increases the chances of her son's going 
to the gallows. When the child is older, 
there are better disciplinary punishments 
than spanking; but when the child reaches 
such an age that they are useful, it may be 
too late, his temper may have grown into a 
dominating force in his character that can- 
not be eradicated. Mothers sometimes say 
when a child shows a vile temper and 
shrieks a good deal, that it would endanger 
his life to punish him ; perhaps so, but you 
still more endanger his future if you don't 
punish him. Many a gallows' tragedy has 
had its beginning on the mother's lap. 

Day by day I see criminals, hundreds of 
them — thousands of them in the course of 
the year. I see scores of broken-hearted 
parents wishing rather that their sons had 



never been bom than they had lived to bear 
such burdens of shame and disgrace. I hear 
the wailing of disappointed mothers, and 
see humiliated fathers crying like children 
because of the sins of their children. I see 
mothers growing gray between the succes- 
sive visits in which they come to inquire 
about the boy in prison. And seeing these 
dreadful things till my heart aches and 
aches, I say to those mothers and fathers 
whose boys have not yet gone astray, to 
mothers and fathers whose little families are 
the care of their lives, teach your children 
obedience. I want it written large. I wish 
I could make it blaze here in letters of fire. 
I wish I could write in imperishable, glow- 
ing letters on the walls of every home— obe- 
dience, obedience, obedience ! Obedience 
to law — to household law; to parental au- 
thority; Unquestioning, instant, exact obe- 
dience. Obedience in the family ; obedience 
in the school ! Whenever, from the begin- 
ning, from the first glimmering of intelli- 
gence in the child, there is expression of 
law, let there be taught respect for it and 
obedience to it. It is the royal road to 
virtue, to good citizenship; it is the only 
road. — W. M. F, Round in Independent, 



TEACHERS' TENURE OF OFFICE.* 



BY E. E. HIGBEE. 



WE have no national system of education. 
From the ''Bureau of Education" at 
Washington carefully compiled statistics and 
circulars of valuable information are issued, 
but nothing which carries with it any author- 
ity of law. Each State has its own school 
system. These State systems, however, 
while differing much in specific details, have 
many general features common to all, and 
we are justified in speaking of an American 
system of education in harmony with the 
peculiar character of our political and social 
institutions. In view of these common fea- 
tures, we feel authorized, in determining 
the teacher's tenure of office as it now is, to 
confine ourselves in great measure to the 
conditions of school affairs in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, assured that these 
conditions must be nearly the same in very 
many of our States, if not in all. 

The selection of teachers, and all coo- 
tracts relating to their employment and com- 
pensation, are within the sole jurisdiction of 

♦ Read before the National Council of Educatioo 
at Chicago, July ii, 1887, ^y Dr. E. E. Higbcc, 
Sute Superintendent of Public Instruction, Penna. 
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school boards, or school directors, elected 
with but few exceptions by the people of 
the various school districts. These district 
school boards change in part from year to 
year, a certain number of directors going 
out aod new ones coming in each year. On 
this account, very naturally the employment 
of teachers has come to be by contracts 
binding only for one year. In other words, 
the ordinary practice in Pennsylvania is to 
hire teachers of our public schools by the 
jBir. 

In our higher institutions of learning, 
generally operative as corporations under 
State charters, and maintained by gifts and 
tuition fees, and not within the jurisdiction 
of the common school system, teachers are 
employed at a fixed salary, and their term 
of office is during good behavior. So» also, 
in our State system of free schools, the most 
advanced schools, generally called ''High 
Schools,'' while in form employing teachers 
hy the year, in fact most generally re-elect 
the same teachers from year to year. Sala- 
ries in High Schools are naturally larger 
than in the lower or sulx>rdinate schools, 
and hence there is not so much temptation 
for the teachers to change in search of larger 
compensation. 



. In our public schools of a lower grade 
than the "high school," changes are much 
more frequent. The salaries are generally 
so small, and varying from district to dis- 
trict, and from county to county, that in 
the search for better compensation we are in 
gieat danger of having a large body of itin- 
erant teachers, nomadic educators. Indeed, 
I may safely say, we have such peripatetics 
already. There is hardly an3rthing which 
Bright be called tenure of office. Every- 
tiling is left to the mere wish of the direc- 
tors on the one hand, and the mere whim 
of the teachers on the other. 

As long as a teacher finds that he must be 
larded as a hirelingy with no guarantee of 
icmaining in ofRce over a year and with all 
the uncertainties of an annual election be- 
fore his vision, and not a member of 9^pro- 
ftisum, properly so-called, which claims 
ycspect because it requires special high qual- 
ifications — which is recognized in its rights 
Md privileges because it represents an im- 
portant factor in the social life and advance- 
ment of the State, and which commands 
compensation commensurate with its worth 
and high responsibilities — so long, we re- 
peat, as a teacher finds himself not connected 
with a profession^ properly so-called and 
generally recognized, he lacks one of the 
greatest incentives to professional study, and 



is tempted to make his teaching not even a 
calling, but only a stepping-stone to some 
other work. His zeal and concentration of 
effort, which alone can make him a master 
workman, are entirely gone. Indeed, the 
statement made by the French Commission- 
ers relative to our teachers is not much ex- 
aggerated, and in many sections the picture 
is fully verified : " For many young persons 
this temporary profession is the means of 
procuring the funds for continuing their 
studies. . . . The profession of teacher 
would appear to be a sort of stage, where 
the girl waits for an establishment suited to 
her taste, and the young man a more lucra- 
tive position." It is needless to dwell upon 
the injury done to every teacher by such a 
" tenure of office," or rather want of tenure 
of office. 

But serious as is the injury to the teach- 
ers, still more serious is it to the taught, 
and especially so in their ethical develop- 
ment. That pioral culture which is gained 
by mutual trials, and cares, and sympathies, 
and affections — the endearing and ennobling 
sentiments which grow out of a long con- 
tinued relation of master and disciple, the 
force of which enters and abides in the life 
through all our years, is almost entirely lost, 
because our teachers are perpetually chang- 
ing. Year by year these teachers come and 
go, and gain but a transient acquantance 
with their pupils as they hurry by. They 
stay not with the children so as to become 
familiar with their whole family life, or con- 
versant with their temperaments and habits. 
They abide not with the pupils as long- 
tried and revered guides (Jn parentum ioco)y 
the power of whose guardianship of love 
grows mightier from year to year. They 
vanish from view so quickly as to leave no 
clustering reminiscences for maturing child- 
hood to gather and profit by the delight 
thereof. Their life, and thought, and high 
purpose have had no time to enter the 
child's soul, and fill its depths with high 
hopes and aspirations. They are, to the 
children, almost as pedagogic trampSy not 
teachers — ^and who can measure the ethical 
loss there is in all this? ' 

When we bear in mind what broad re- 
sponsibilities are involved in the relation 
between teacher and pupil, this loss becomes 
more apparent. It is true the relation here 
referred to is mediated by an organized 
system, which at the outset is alike external 
to teacher and pupil. An earnest teacher, 
however, will strive to master the system and 
the routine necessarily connected therewith. 
This he can do by a careful examination of 
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the best and most successful schools, or by 
a regular and thorough course of practice in 
a Normal School. But back of all this there 
is a relation of far deeper significance in 
which the two come face to face — where will 
meets will and mind challenges mind, where 
soul speaks to soul, deep answering to deep, 
where in fact there comes to be a kind of 
spiritual co-existence, the force of which 
reaches far beyond the hour of recitation and 
class discipline and becomes a life-long 
motive of good or evil. A relation of this 
character demands more time than a month 
or a year. Indeed the whole power of it is 
thrown away by the frequent changes which 
now characterize the management of so 
many of our schools. 

How shall these evils be remedied ? How 
shall the teacher's tenure of office be made 
less precarious, and our schools be assured 
of the continuous service of good teachers 
for a series of years ? How shall the teach- 
er's calling reach up to a recognized /ri^/irj' 
sion^ so that we may secure professional 
teachers whose inward culture of character 
and professional advancement are such as to 
give to their presence and personal influ- 
ence a power more far-reaching than all 
merely common attainments of science can 
ever be. 

So much is dependent upon public senti- 
ment, and so much power is intrusted to 
the various district school boards elected 
directly by the people, that we cannot ex- 
pect any efficient or permanent reform un- 
til, by the continuous and concerted efforts 
of our best educators, the evils of our pres- 
ent system are fully unmasked and the pub- 
lic mind and heart aroused to a sense of 
danger and impelled to make efforts toward 
escape therefrom. 

Added to this, more rigid requirements 
must be demanded of those who wish to en- 
ter the profession. Our superintendents and 
commissioners must begin the work by en- 
larging the scope of their examinations, and 
by promptly refusing all candidates whose 
attainments are only ordinary, and whose 
special professional studies have not been 
thorough. 

Our State Normal Schools must carry for- 
ward the work by adding largely to their 
directly professional training and practice, 
until they hold the same relation to the 
practice of teaching as law and medical 
schools do to the practice of law and of 
medicine. 

The compensation of teachers must be 
greatly enlarged. Here the difficulties are 
such as to demand special legislation to pro- 



tect the teachers and guard against the pos- 
sible ignorance and penuriousness of district 
school directors. Schools are maintained 
by direct taxation in most of our States. 
This taxation is usually local, /. e,y it is im- 
posed by the school board itself; and also 
general, /. ^., each district receives its share 
of the State appropriation which comes from 
the State treasury. To guard the teacheis 
a minimum salary should be fixed as a nec- 
essary condition of receiving the State ap- 
propriation. 

How the present practice of hiring by the 
year may be avoided, so as to give some 
hope that the same teacher may hold his of- 
fice for a series of years, and not be subject 
to removal from year to year, is a difficult 
problem. It has been suggested that to 
county boards of education, appointed by 
the central school authority of ' the State, 
the selection of teachers and their retention 
in their respective fields of labor should 
be intrusted. 

This radical change, which cannot be ef- 
fected at once, may serve to point out the 
goal towards which we should move. We 
must bear in mind, however, the necessity 
of the cordial co-operation of teachers and 
directors, and that such episcopal jurisdic- 
tion of a county board appointed under 
State auspices would require the greatest 
prudence or it would only make matteis 
worse. 

In truth, we can accomplish little by leg- 
islation until we agitate and agitate, persist- 
ently keeping the subject before the people 
until the disease itself shall be so thoroughly 
diagnosticated and understood as to hurry 
the sufferer to some physician and remedy. 
Then the necessary legislation will be forth- 
coming. 

In the meantime we, as educators, must 
insist upon more rigid work upon the part 
of our examining superintendents and com- 
missioners, and with one mind and heart 
build up and advance our Normal Schools 
that from them may go forth teachers who 
know what the profession demands, and who 
are ready to meet the demands however far 
these may reach, and form a professional 
body of men who shall give tone and direc- 
tion to the whole educational work. Our 
Normal Schools must work with our schools 
of law and medicine and divinity, and their 
diploma must be the sign and seal of pro- 
fessional attainments sufficient to warrant 
the holder to enter into the high dignity 
and responsibility of a profession which the 
State should honor and all the people gladly 
recognize. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATES.* 



BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 



GRADUATES of Swarthmore College: 
In the perpetual flow of time there are 
momeDts of unusual importance as turning 
points or partings of the ways, yet, so en- 
giosung in the ceaseless succession of events 
tbat even these salient points are liable to 
be too lightly passed by ; the bark glides on, 
the rock that threatened or the grove that 
allured, as we approached, is already here 
—is gone — ^and another object seizes our 
attention. 

The observance of anniversaries, the em- 
phasizing of important events by suitable 
ceremony check this headlong rush; and, 
by inviting us to look backward and for- 
ward, tend to keep us aware of our true 
position. It is well, therefore, on occasions 
hke the present, to pause long enough to 
consider our ways, that is, to regard them 
steadfastly and gravely, or with the stars, as 
the word signifies, the large and splendid 
serenity of the stars being well adapted to 
bring calm judgment into supremacy over 
smaU excitements. As Emerson has it, 
upon the citizen issuing at night from a po- 
litical meeting, the stars look down, as if 
saying, "Why so hot, little man?** 

In this calm spirit of consideration, let us 
now briefly review your position at this turn- 
ing point in your careers, the leaving of this 
kmd mother Swarthmore for other instruc- 
tion and other experience in this great, rich, 
perilous world. 

You have already escaped or overcome 
many dangers, and have gained many 
powers; your education elsewhere and here 
has provided you with many tools to fashion 
your future, to support yourselves, and in 
various ways to serve the communities you 
are to live in. 

If you were asked to specify your attain- 
ments, you could doubtless make out a for- 
midable list of them, perhaps somewhat 
thus: *< Having studied grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, we have learned to speak and to 
^te our own language accurately, forcibly, 
UHi elegantly ; we have knowledge of some 
tongues akin to ours, and with the aid of a 
dictionary can understand a page of Horace 
or Xenophon ; we comprehend the rudi- 
ments at least of chemistry, astronomy, and 
physics generally, can compute and reckon 
vith numbers and signs, can survey land, 

•By Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of 
Hanagen, to the graduating class of Swarthmore 
College, June 21, 1887. 



design bridges, machines, and houses; we 
have some acquaintance with what used to 
be called the natural sciences, the knowl- 
edge of minerals, plants, and animals; we 
are not ignorant of the arts of agriculture 
and food-getting, of textile and fictile man- 
ufactures, of obtaining and working in 
metals, woods, glass, and gums ; some other 
things, however, such as biology, law, med- 
icine, we have not yet mastered." 

Though no one of you can justly claim to 
have acquired all this, the list of your ac- 
tual achievements might be slightly alarm- 
ing to those of an older generation, trained 
on a more frugal mental diet, which yet 
built them up to the full stature of man. 

You have had wide opportunity, and you 
have acquired much that is more valuable ; 
but here I ask you to reflect how large a 
part of your attainments relates to merely 
material things, to those things which we 
share with **'the beasts that perish," as the 
Bible quaintly calls our less developed or re- 
tarded brethren. For they also provide 
themselves with food, some of them store 
it up, and some even cultivate it; many 
build for themselves habitations, some 
clothe themselves, some make roads, some 
work in wood, some in clay, some make 
paper and others make silk; many travel 
over great spaces of land, water, or air as 
surely and as swiftly as we. Man's naagnifl- 
cent progress in applied science is but an 
expansion of what has been done by such 
creatures as beavers, orioles, and wasps. 

Have you grown in any other direction 
than in this line of material gain and of es- 
tablishing your own comfort by control 
over inert substances and over other living: 
creatures ? For there is something beyond* 
all this, important as it is ; and of an order 
in which "the beasts of the field " probably 
do not share — though the little we know of 
their laws and languages cautions us to« 
speak moderatel/ — namely the striving afterr 
an ideal moral perfection. 

It is unnecessary to waste time upon 
Berkeley's fantastic paradox, that, because - 
our only knowledge of the material world*, 
comes from certain impressions conveyed, 
by our senses to the brain, which impres- 
sions we cannot logically prove not to be- 
hallucinations, therefore what we conceive.- 
to be the material world may be non-exist- 
ent; we have faith in our senses, and are* 
sufficiently assured of the reality of the ma- 
terial world. But in searching after the 
cause or origin of the phenomena of matter 
and of human life (I am not speaking off 
primordial creation), a spiritual life and at 
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spiritual world unappreciable to the outward 
senses have come to be conceived of, and on 
reflection many wise men have come to re- 
gard all sensible objects as expressions of 
immanent spirit which clothes itself accord- 
ing to its various nature with those various 
forms, reaching in this manner the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world, at least as real as 
the material world, and its actual basis. 

We thus obtain rather clear notions of 
Substance and Essence, of Matter and Spirit 
(or force), of Stoff und Kraft, We have 
Power of all kinds in the realm of physics, 
proved to be interchangeable and mere va- 
rieties of one force, moulding, compelling, 
transforming, perhaps even animating Mat- 
ter, which may be, though not yet proved to 
be, one stuff. Now, as the little bit of in- 
dividualized force which animates a viper 
compels every molecule of matter which it 
appropriates to build ijp and perpetuate that 
loathsome creature, while another little bit 
animating a dove builds up unerringly, gen- 
tle, and pleasing forms, each after its kind ; 
so the spirit of one human being builds 
upon itself a mind and a material form full 
of hatred, cruelty, and vice, while the spirit 
of another clothes itself with mind and 
body wherein love, virtue, and reason rule. 
One of these spirits must obviously spread 
misery around it and sink into still greater 
debasement, while the other as surely must 
impart happiness, and rise into greater 
power and purity — supposing each spirit to 
continue unchanged. 

But here observe that whereas the inert 
masses, the plants, and the brutes, continue 
in their several places and conditions un- 
changed, or else undergo so slow a secular 
change as only to be noted by such obser- 
vations and inferences as those of Darwin, 
man has the singular power of modifying 
his own spirit, and thus of changing not 
only his course but his character ; the fac- 
ulty of easily falling, or, with the assistance 
of what Matthew Arnold calls " the power 
outside himself that makes for righteous- 
ness," the faculty of rising. Not that man 
can create for himself a new organ, or a 
new sense, or can, " by taking thought, add 
one cubit to his stature," but that by fixing 
his attention and strong desire upon some 
ideal towards which he steadfastly labors, 
he can so nourish the favorable promptings 
. and so suppress the adverse ones as to ap- 
proach his ideal. Manifold tendencies, and 
latent or unexpanded faculties, exist in man 
— it was a good man who said that he found 
in himself the possibility of committing 
• every crime he had ever heard of — and this 



or that may be trained up or pinched off so 
as to shape the character as the gardener 
shapes his trees. The individual himself 
can thus shape himself. 

Granted that we do not create the genus 
of our faculties, nor all the circumstances 
that surround and influence us; yet we can 
to a great extent control the faculties, and 
by patient continuance in accepting and re- 
jecting, can cause the circumstances to 
serve our purpose, so that we issue at last 
something like that which we long and 
strenuously desire to be. One of those 
concrete bits of wisdom, a proverb, de- 
clares that what a man ardently craves in 
his youth, he possesses abundantly in his age. 
The man's spirit turning forcibly toward 
a certain aim, and so continuing, becomes 
flxed in that course to the extent of a 
change in its character ; the spirit (or Es- 
sence) being so changed, the sum of his 
faculties (or Substance) changes correspond- 
ingly; this change affecting, indeed, not 
the individual only, but by persistence and 
heredity the race also. 

The importance of holding before the 
eyes of the mind and of the spirit models 
or ideals worthy of striving after, now be- 
comes apparent. As the wise old Greeks 
kept in their homes and in their public 
places statues of the strongest and most 
beautiful men and women, in order that 
their children might perceive what they 
ought to become, so is it meet that the chil- 
dren and youth of our time should have 
before them models of spiritual power and 
loveliness which they will, unconsciously 
perhaps, imitate. 

Doubtlest the greatest boon that noble 
men and women bestow upon their kind is 
not the performance of some specific ser- 
vice, but rather the demonstration that hu- 
manity is capable of such excellence, so 
that multitudes of observers may say, each 
for himself, "I, even I, may come to re- 
semble him, and so I will." 

Thus, when we read the Bible accounts of 
Jesus, we clearly see that his healing of the 
sick and feeding of the hungry are compar- 
atively trifling achievements, and that even 
his wonderful preaching is not his greatest 
boon to man nor the chief source of his 
enormous influence upon all succeeding 
generations. It is the splendid ideal which 
he vividly sets up and personifies, and 
which, as it is dwelt upon, becomes an in- 
separable part of our consciousness that 
elevates mankind; it is the demonstration 
by his life that such transcendent love and 
I wisdom and purity are possible. 
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Solomon says, ''With all thy gettingsget 
understanding." Have you, in all your 
gettings of learning and science, gotten this 
understanding that the most important part 
of your education, ever progressing, ever 
fruitfiil, is the perfecting of your own spirit, 
out of which all other good things must flow? 



If you have gotten this, the question which 
I put to you is answered. You have entered 
upon a contest, not indeed easy, nor shorter 
than your lives, but in which you will be 
victors, so that through this life and at its 
close each of you will surely be found 
' * statuens in parte dextra, * ' * 
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** Yc nay be aye stickin' in a tree. Jock ; it will 

be groirin' when ye're ueepin'." Scotch FArwur, 

THE address of Joseph Wharton to the 
graduates of Swarthmore College, given 
elsewhere in this issue, has the charm of 
freshness as well as the merit of brevity and 
stimulating suggestiveness. There is " nub" 
in it, enough to furnish half a dozen average 
commencement addresses. It is cry^llized 
thought that will set people to thinking, and 
make them do their own thinking whether 
they want to or not, regardless of the solar 
temperature. Mr. Wharton is well known 
as one of Philadelphia's most sagacious and 
successful business men, proprietor of the 
American Nickel Works, at Camden, New 
Jersey. He is also a conspicuous illustration 
of the happy union that can exist between 
dassical learning, scientific attainments, and 
the closest attention to practical business 
pursuits. " The literary fellers" are not all 
useless and helpless when brought into con- 
tact with the exacting business world. Mr. 
Wharton's interest in educational affairs is not 
confined to words. In 1881 he gave a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to found the School 
of Finance and £k:onomy which bears his 
name and is the only one of its kind in the 
country. Its aims are high, and it cannot 
hut exert a commanding influence for good 
^ugh the thoroughly trained and capable 
young men who go out from its walls to exert 
a controlling influence in the world's affairs. 
What a fortunate thing for the State and 
for the Nation, if more of our millionaires, 
barthened with riches which they do not 
know how to use wisely, were possessed of 
Mr. Wharton's breadth of view — if their 
early opportunities had been such as to give 
them a clear insight into the character and 
wants of the educational world and to in- 



spire them to devote their surplus means to 
educational work in some one or more of its 
many channels, where the beneficent re- 
turns would be Targe aad perpetual ! Most 
of them have very little idea how rich and 
satisfying would be the reward to their own 
souls — reward the greater in proportion as 
mind and spirit are superior to sensuous and 
material things. 

At the late session of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, an act was passed 
makings a special appropriation for the pub- 
lication of a work on School Architecture. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is authorized thereby to procure and 
publish approved plans and specifications 
for school houses, at a cost ranging from 
^600 to ^10,000. This is a measure of no 
little importance to the school interests of 
our own State. It is as urgently demanded 
in Pennsylvania as in New York. Though 
repeatedly asked for by the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Legislature has not 
yet seen fit to vote the sum of five thousand 
dollars needed. The work on School Archi- 
tecture which was published in 1855, under 
the supervision of Dr. Thos. H, Burrowes, 
has long been out of print, and a new one 
that shall give the latest improved plans for 
school-house building is imperatively needed 
for distribution to every school district in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The following decision in reference to 
certificates and the renewal of the same is 
republished from a former number of The 
Jaurnaly by request, for the information of 
all parties interested, teachers, superinten- 
dents, and school officers generally : 

A Provisional Certificate is good for one year 
from the date of issue in the county, city or bor- 
ough where it is granted, and cannot be made 
valid elsewhere by a Superintendent's endorse- 
ment. A Provisional cannot be renewed without 
a re-examination of the person holding the same. 

A Professional Certificate is valid in the county, 

* Standing at the right hand — Dies Ira. 
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city or borough where issued during the official 
term of the Superintendent issuing it, and for 
one year thereafter. A Professional Certificate 
" may be renewed by a County, City or Borough 
Superintendent without re-examination, after 
having fully satisfied himself by personal obser- 
vation in his or her school of the competencv 
and skill as a teacher of the person holaing it. * 
Such a certificate cannot be renewed after it 
has expired by limitation of law, and directors 
cannot legally employ as teachers persons hold- 
ing so-called Professional Certificates endorsed 
after they have ceased to be valid. 

We congratulate Supt. R. M. Streeter, of 
Titusville, Prof. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville, 
and Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Reading, upon 
the honorary title of Doctor of Philosophy 
recently conferred at the Centennial of 
Franklin and Marshall College. They are 
among the most earnest and scholarly men in 
the common school work in Pennsylvania. 

The harp of Miss Jean Glenn, of Mercer, 
Pa., will be an attractive feature of the In- 
stitute platform this fall, and we hope that 
it may be seen and heard in many counties 
of the State. This young lady sings re- 
markably well, and plays her accompani- 
ments upon the classic instrument. '' There 
is something in the shape of harps, as tho' 
they had been made by music," Bailey sa)rs 
in FestuSy and Miss Glenn again makes clear 
the fact that they were made for nothing else. 

The Clarion State Normal School, the 
newschoolinthe Thirteenth District, under 
the principalship of Prof. A. J. Davis, has 
taken firm hold of its work. The advanced 
stage to which the elementary Normal 
Course is carried, and the low cost to stu- 
dents, as shown by the catalogue just issued, 
must commend the school strongly to teach- 
ers who are desirous of fitting themselves for 
better work in the school-room. For cata- 
logue, address the Principal, at Clarion, Pa. 

Mr. David H. Zook, Secretary, Bell- 
ville, Mifflin County, renewing the sub- 
scription of his Board, a few days since, 
writes : "I have been a reader of The School 
Journal for twenty-five years, ten years as 
teacher and fifteen as director, and think it 
has never been so good as under its present 
editorial management." Thanks to Mr. 
Zook for his good opinion. 

''I cannot understand why so few Boards 
in Lehigh County read your valuable 
Journal. We could not well get along 
without it." So says Mr. F. G. Bemd, 
Secretary. The reason, no doubt, is that 
they do not know they are missing a good 
thing, which they might just as well (and 



better) be receiving and enjoying for each 
of the twelve months in the round of the 
year. Were they regular readers of The 
Journal they would be more interested in 
their schools; they would have more 
ideas in the line of school improvement; 
and the schools of their respective districts 
would give evidence of these all-important 
qualifications possessed by the Directors. 

"The Boanl voted solid for its contin- 
uance," says Mr. G. L. Deardorff, Secre- 
tary, of York Springs, Adams County, in a 
letter just received. They have done this 
for a number of years, and it is such orders 
we regard with especial satisfaction. Orders 
from old subscribers are doubly welcome. 
But, none the less, we are alwa3rs glad to add 
new Boards to our list. Mr. L. A. Hoff- 
man, Secretary, Bennett, Pa. (July 27th), 
orders back numbers of Vol. 35 to each 
member of his Board, and subscriptions for 
Vol. 36. 



The San Francisco correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, writing under date of 
June 25th, makes the following unhappy 
showing for California as a publisher of 
text-books for her public schools : 

When the system of issuing public school 
text-books by the State was adopted, there were 
general predictions of the future by expeits. 
These predictions have come true already, 
when not more than half the contemplated 
books have been published. The book depart- 
ment of the State printing ofHce has been forced 
to shut down because all available funds are 
exhausted. The original estimates, by which 
the State Legislature was induced to sanction 
the work, were absurdly low. and nearly $60,000 
was spent in changes in the printing office. The 
estimated total cost of the qoo,ooo books was 
$89,950. Only 187.000 books have been fin- 
ished, and $157,500 has been spent on them. 
The books have cost more than double the es- 
timated price ; in fact, the State is paying more 
for these text-books than the best school-books 
can be bought for in the open market. 

And is it thus that youngsters "out West" 
speak of our steady-going Commonwealth ? 
The educational journal of Minnesota, in its 
issue for July, says : 

Pennsylvania has but recently passed a law 
requiring each school district to maintain not less 
than six months of school per annum. How the 
shade of William Penn has endured shorter 
terms for two centuries we do not know ; but one 
thing is certain, Pennsylvania has awakened to 
the need of doing something to keep from being 
run over. Perhaps the news from Dakota, 
hardly a dozen years old yet, has stirred her up 
in the rural districts. 

Boys should be more respectful, and not 
speak thus flippantly of their elders. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



THE National Council of Education con- 
sists of about seventy members, of whom 
from fifty to sixty were present. This is a 
deliberative body, carrying on its work 
through seven Committees, as follows: 
Committee on Pedagogics, on Secondary 
Education, Normal Education, Hygiene in 
Education, State School Systems, Educa- 
tional Literature, and Educational Statis- 
tics. Each of these committees presents an- 
nually a report to the Council upon some 
subject relating to the special department of 
work in its charge. These reports are read 
before the Council and discussed. The re- 
ports and the discussions that follow are 
printed and circulated by the Council. 

The Council convened on Thursday, July 
7th, and closed on Tuesday afternoon, July 
1 2th. Reports were read from each of the 
committees in the order named above, as fol- 
lows: The Function of the Public School, 
the Relation of High Schools to Colleges, 
Teachers* Institutes, the Relation of Mental 
Labor to Physical Health, Teachers' Tenure 
of Office, School Libraries, and Points for 
Constant Consideration in the Statistics of 
Education. 

The representation in the Council from 
Pennsylvania is Dr. H. S. Jones, Erie, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown — elected at 
the session at Chicago — and the present Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

The opening session of the National Edu- 
cational Association was held on Tuesday 
evening in the Exposition Building, an enor- 
mous structure capable of accommodating 
an audience of several thousand people. 
The first hour of the session was occupied 
by Theodore Thomas and his famous orches- 
tra, after which the addresses of welcome 
and replies consumed the remainder of the 
evening. It was a grand occasion, grand 
even for the " convention city " of Chicago. 
On the following day the Association or- 
ganized into its specific departments, and 
discussed specially-prepared papers, among 
vbich, in one of the departments, was a 
paper by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown 
^ Normal School, upon the general topic 
of "Learning by Doing," which was dis- 
cussed at length by Colonel Parker and others. 
The meeting at Chicago was a grand suc- 
cess, due in no small degree to the indefati- 
gable labors of President W. E. Sheldon, 
who was voted on every hand a model pre- 
siding officer, as well as a practical business 
pun of extraordinary aptitude for the spec- 
ial work in hand. 
At least ten thousand teachers were pres- 



l ent from all parts of the country, from 
which fact alone the benefits of such an or- 
ganization must be evident, stimulating edu- 
cational thought and activity throughout the 
entire republic. The most prominent edu- 
cators from the Union at large were present, 
giving their experience and counsel in the 
presence of such as were ready to receive and 
act upon it on returning to their respective 
fields of duty and labor. 

In all probability the next session of the 
Association will be held on the Pacific Coast, 
encouraged to do so by special invitation of 
the Legislature of California, aud at the 
urgent desire of the people of San Francisco 
no less than of the educators of all that re- 
gion of wondrous development. 

Our stay of some days in Chicago was 
especially enjoyed from the fact that we were 
a guest in the delightful home 6f an old High 
School pupil of a third of a century ago, a 
substantial lawyer of the great city, Wm A. 
Montgomery, Esq., a very prince of gentle- 
men and good fellows. 



THE CLEARFIELD MEETING. 



THE meeting of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Clearfield was well attended, 
and the programme carried out in a very 
satisfactory manner. The total enrollment 
was 437, of which more than half was from 
Clearfield borough and county. The opera 
house in which all the sessions, both day 
and evening, were held is well adapted for 
the purposes of such a meeting ; M. L. Mc- 
Quown, esq., former County Superinten- 
tendent, but now engaged in the practice of 
the law, threw open his convenient offices 
for the use of the various committees ; and 
ample space was afforded in the court house 
adjoining — which is connected with the 
opera house on the second floor by a bridge 
thrown across the street — for a very credit- 
able exhibit of work from the Pennsylvania 
State College, and the Indiana, West Chester 
and Clarion State Normal Schools. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning 
was one of the best in the history of the As- 
sociation. Among the speakers was Ex- 
Senator William A. Wallace, whose home 
ftpm boyhood has been in Clearfield, and 
who has always been generous and uncom- 
promising in his support of the common 
school — often, during a long life of private 
responsibility and public service, weighed 
in the balances and never found wanting in 
voice or vote when the interests of general 
education were involved. His address of 
welcome was most earnest and able, charac- 
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teristic of the man. Mr. Murray also made 
a forcible and impressive address. 

Dr. Mendenhall's lecture upon "The 
Earth," on Tuesday evening, was one of the 
most interesting scientific addresses it has 
ever been our pleasure to hear. Who be- 
sides is more clear in his discussion of these 
subjects? or can more thoroughly impress 
his hearer with a sense of his mastery of the 
matter under consideration? Henceforth 
we agree with him that the Earth is not a 
fluid mass with an egg-shell crust, but a 
solid globe with pockets here and there 
containing more or less fluid matter ! 

The question of drinks, of many kinds, 
was discussed in its various aspects on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Prof. Dinsmore presented 
some simple but striking experiments, that 
can be shown in almost any school-room, to 
prove the presence of alcohol in cider and 
beer as well as in wines and the stronger 
alcoholic beverages. 

Dr. H. S. Jones, Superintendent of the 
Erie schools, read a common sense paper in 
answer to the question " What is the Object 
of Examinations in Graded Schools? " and 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Principal of the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, discussed the 
subject of the " Resources and Industries of 
Pennsylvania ' ' with such exhaustive detail 
as was possible within the limits of the time 
allotted. The inaugural of President Cough- 
lin ; the question of closer supervision, by 
Prof. Hamilton ; of reading and elocution, 
by Miss Radford ; the teaching of drawing, 
by Prof. Augsburg; county mstitutes, by 
Prof. Daniel, and other topics of educational 
interest, with general discussion of the same 
upon the floor of the Association, gave 
variety to the programme and sustained in- 
terest in the sessions to the end. 

The programme was pleasantly varied by 
music, readings, and recitations. The gen- 
eral music of the sessions was conducted by 
Prof. Geo. C. Young, of the Kutztown 
State Normal School. He used a selection 
of songs from the Franklin Square Song 
Collection, printed especially for this occa- 
sion, and we have never known the singing 
at the day sessions to be better than under 
his leadership. Miss Maggie Dotts read and 
sang very well ; Miss Jean Glenn, who sang 
several times, is a charming vocalist; and 
Miss L. E. Patridge, a delightful reader. 

The exhibit of students' work, which oc- 
cupied some three or four rooms in the 
court house, attracted much attention. The 
Clarion State Normal School, which is new 
to the field, made a creditable showing, 
though not extensive; the West Chester 
school made a good exhibit of lead pencil 



and crayon work ; and the Indiana school, 
of crayon work and drawings in illustration 
of anatomy, geography, botany, etc., re- 
lief maps, kindergarten gifts, botanical spec- 
imens (numerous and handsomely mounted), 
and written and descriptive work from both 
Model and Normal schools. The exhibit of 
the Pennsylvania State College was strong 
in its wood and iron work, with an admira- 
ble showing in mechanical drawing. 

The officers of the Association, and the 
committees, both local and general, left 
nothing undone that would contribute to the 
success of the meeting. Supt. Coughlin as 
president of the Association, Prof. Young- 
man as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Supt. Savage as chairman of com- 
mittee on enrollment, acquitted themselves 
like men ; Supt. Keck is a model treasurer, 
and Mr. Sickel a first-class ticket agent. 

A full report of proceedings of the Clear- 
field meeting, including the papers that were 
read, will appear in the September issue of 
The School Journal, The Association ad- 
journed to meet at Scranton, on such day 
in July next as shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

On Friday morning a pleasant party, un- 
der the energetic lead of Dr. George M. 
Philips, made the run to Bell's Gap and 
Rhododendron Park, a favorite resort in the 
Alleghenies, some twenty-three hundred feet 
above sea level. Two or three hours were 
spent here. The day was bright; Supt. 
Walton was so fortunate as to have a text- 
book on botany; the rhododendrons were 
in full bloom ; wild flowers grew in profu- 
sion ; and "the strength of the hills," their 
mighty slopes covered with the virgin forest, 
was everywhere about us. Of course the 
trip was one not soon to be forgotten. 

The State Superintendent regrets that he 
could not be present during the entire ses- 
sion of the Association, and that a mistake 
in reading the railroad time-tables prevented 
his addressing the meeting. He had a 
number of imperative engagements during 
this week — Tuesday, the examination of the 
Soldiers' Orphan School at Mt. Joy ; Tues- 
day evening, meeting of the Association of 
College Presidents in Lancaster; Wednes- 
day, Teachers' Association at Clearfield; 
Thursday, examination of Soldiers' Orphan 
School at McAllisterville ; Friday, the train 
for Chicago, which place must be reached 
on Saturday, where he was expected to read 
a paper before the National Council of Edu- 
cation. He reached Clearfield before noon 
on Wednesday, and was to address the As- 
sociation at 4 o'clock, supposing that his 
train left at 5:30 p. m. At 3:30 p. m., just 
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after Mrs. Hunt had gone upon the platform, 
it was found that the train would leave at 
four o'clock, and to make other imperative 
connections it was necessary for him to be 
on his way again before Mrs. Hunt had con- 
cluded her address. 



THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 



DURING the Fourth of July week there 
was held in Lancaster, under the imme- 
diate auspices of Franklin and Marshall 
College, an educational meeting of no little 
importance to the general school interests of 
the State. It was the first regular meeting 
of the College Association of Pennsylvania, 
and the leading institutions of the higher 
education in the Commonwealth, fittingly 
headed by the University of Pennsylvania, 
were all fairly and ably represented. A 
Constitution was adopted, and the perma- 
nent organization of the Association became 
an assured fact. 

The object of the Association, as set 
forth in the Constitution, is, in substance, 
to promote the common interests of the Col- 
leges by securing harmonious action and co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to the 
general welfare of these institutions, and 
also to labor for closer identification with 
the public school system of the State. This 
latter question was brought to the front, at 
the second session of the meeting, by a 
rather aggressive paper read by President 
Kagill, of Swarthmore. In this papers and 
subsequent remarks, Dr. Magill could not 
forego the opportunity of reiterating, with 
lengthy elaboration, certain views with 
which those present, and the public in gen- 
eral, were already familiar. An animated 
discussion ensued, and if an inference were 
to have been drawn by the thoughtful spec- 
tator from the ** loudest" words spoken, the 
conclusion might have been, that the lead- 
ing object of the Association was to take 
ore of the common schools — especially the 
High schools and the Normal schools. 

A little reflection, however, revealed the 
ito fact that the few who thus "aired" 
theiDselves upon certain phases of the 
^^ school system, did so from force of 
^ix^ and that the dignified silence of the 
great majority of distinguished College 
Presidents and Professors was a fitting 
protest against the introduction of any mat- 
ter liable to prejudice the public-school 
ooen against the aims and purposes of this 
Association. 



With the reading by President Apple, of 
Franklin and Marshall, of a thoughtful and 
masterly paper upon the true end of educa- 
tion — in the attainment of which all the 
agencies of the public school system, no less 
than the Universities and Colleges, have a 
living and abiding interest and each their 
several parts to perform, ho single one of 
them being more important than any of the 
others in their respective spheres — it became 
apparent that the predominant animus of 
the convention had been well expressed, 
and the sentiments of the large majority of 
the members present truly reflected. 

There are enough subjects of immediate 
concern to the Colleges interested, to en- 
gage the earnest attention of the Associa- 
tion for some time to come. Many of these, 
such as the particular functiqn of the Col- 
lege proper, the agreement upon a uniform 
curriculum, the determination of require- 
ments for admission, etc., are likely to be- 
come burning questions in the near future, 
and we think it was felt that they are of a 
more or less delicate nature and must be care- 
fully approached ; so that it is not a matter 
of surprise that this first meeting was largely 
tentative. Indeed, it was not a little amus- 
ing to observe the "feeling around" dispo- 
sition that could not be entirely concealed. 

We can merely allude to the forceful paper 
of Prof. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in which he made a powerful plea 
for his ideal American University, which, 
by the way, is a very lofty ideal, embody- 
ing many excellent features, presented in 
such manner as to command respect and 
attention. It should be widely read. 

Before the meeting finally adjourned, 
ample evidence had been given of a sincere 
desire to co-operate with the public school 
agencies of the State in effecting a proper, 
and, if possible, an organic bond of union 
between the Common Schools and Colleges. 
With this end in view, it was unaminously 
determined to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at the same place that the State Teach- 
ers' Association might select for its meeting, 
and during the same week, either immedi- 
ately before or after, so that there might be 
an opportunity afforded for the members of 
both to come together. It is to be hoped 
that some such arrangement may be made, 
for nothing but good can come from the 
meeting together of men who, though in dif- 
ferent spheres, are zealously engaged in the 
common cause of education. 

Not the least pleasing feature of this meet- 
ing was the interchange, by telegraph, of 
cordial greetings between the College Asso- 
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ciation and the State Teachers' Association 
then in session at Clearfield. It is a step in 
the right direction , and, as we believe, only 
the beginning of a movement that needs 
but be given fair and free course to develop 
into lasting results of untold advantage to 
the educational interests of the State. Let us 
then hail the day, when the " aristocracy of 
learning" shall be broken down, and the 
School -master and the College Professor 
shall stand upon the same platform, harmo- 
niously working together for the speedy 
realization of what may be summed up in 
the words, — the best education for the great- 
est number. 



INSPECTOR WAGNER. 



IT has been amusing to note the effect of the 
local criticism of ex- Inspector Wagner's 
recent street-cleaning operations in Philadel- 
phia. To this criticism he replies that 
" some people are never satisfied, even with 
a good thing — ^should they get to Heaven, 
and find the streets of i6-carat gold," he 
adds, " they will at once begin to growl be- 
cause they are not i8-carat." The ex- In- 
spector makes wry faces over the nauseous 
cup, but it is the same that his own hand has 
often commended to the lips of others. As 
Inspector he found the Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools good "i6-carat" schools, but he 
condemned them with little or no discretion 
because their appointments were not, in 
large measure, those of Girard College, an 
" i8-carat " institution, with which he hap- 
pened to be somewhat familiar. The cost 
per annum of the education and mainte- 
nance of a pupil at Girard College is about 
three times as much as at one of the Sol- 
diers' Orphan Schools — 1150 in the latter 
case and about ^450 in the former. 

One of the loud complaints which the ex- 
Inspector made against the management of 
the Soldiers' Orphan Department, was that 
one of his predecessors in the work of inspec- 
tion did not, as the law requires, spend 
twenty- four hours at each of the schools on 
the occasion of each official visitation. When 
he himself became Inspector, the law seemed 
of so little account that he spent less than 
half that time in the performance of his legal 
duties. His besetting sin of talking loudly 
about the law, and at the same time disre- 
garding its plain provisions himself when he 
sees fit to do so, is apparent from the fol- 
lowing discussion in the Chamber of the 
Philadelphia Select Council, as reported In 
Hie Press of Friday, July 15th : 



Director of Public Works Wagner came in for 
a scoring in Select Council yesterday afternoon 
for a mistake in awarding the contract for a 
purifier at the Ninth Ward Gas Works. 

When the ordinance for approving the con- 
tract and sureties of James R. Floyd for the 
erection of the purifying house and other build- 
ings for $25,000 was called up, Mr. Patton 
moved to postpone until time could be had to 
investigate " the illegal action of Director Wag- 
ner in making the award/* before the work had 
been ordered by Councils and before an appro- 
priation had been made. 

" It is true/' said Mr. Freeman, " that the 
Director has made a mistake. It is only a 
slight error, but he promises that he will not do 
it again.*' 

" I will withdraw my motion to postpone,*' 
said Mr. Patton, " but I can not vote for the 
bill. I do not think this was a slight error. 
Had it been done by any other head« of depart- 
ment before the Bullitt bill went into effect there 
would have been a great howl, and none would 
have been quicker to condemn than would have 
been the Director of the Public Works when he 
was chairman of the Finance Committee. I 
am opposed to approving a contract never au- 
thorized by Councils. This is an illegal act. A 
purifier may be needed, but I do not believe in 
curing no legislation by bad legislation." 

" ItMr. Patton withdraws his motion to post- 
pone," said Mr. Horn, " I will renew it. This 
contract has been entered into illegally, and I 
want to find out where the fault is. This being 
for over $25,000, is a very important matter. U 
Director Wagner wants to enter into contracts, 
let him come to us, as he should have done, and 
get the anthority." 

" The Director's mistake," said Mr. Freeman, 
" has been one only of method. The Gas Trust 
has always made such contracts as these with- 
out consulting Councils, and he simply followed 
the precedent. He has admitted his error, and 
asks that Councils now make the award legal. 
It may be a little late.'* 

** No one knows the laws governing these 
matters," said Mr. Patton, " better than Direc- 
tor Wagner himself. He knew that he had no 
right to do this thing, and he should not plead 
an ignorance of the law, a plea which would 
not be accepted in any court** 

The New Era says: "The Philadelphia 
Press^ under the significant caption, * Direc- 
tor Wagner Too Fast,* shows how that offi- 
cial has been ' reorganizing the Gas Bureau 
in his own way,' which is in direct violation 
of the city ordinance passed under the re- 
quirements of the Bullitt bill. The result is 
that the City Controller cannot countersign 
warrants for the payment of the employees 
unless Councils endorse his irregularity. 
Councilman Iseminger, of the Finance 
Committee, said 'it appeared to him that 
Gen. Wagner had far exceeded his author- 
ity, and should be made to conform to the 
law as he finds it, as much as any other 
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public official or private citizen.' This is 
apparent to any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence^ but then Gen. Wagner is no ordinary 
man — in his own estimation. This was very 
clearly demonstrated in the lying accusation 
he brought against Dr. Higbee about pigeon- 
holing certain documents, and then enter- 
ing the plea, '/ am Gen. Wagner,' when 
convicted of falsification by his own corres- 
poodence. The man who would thus wan- 
tonly trample upon truth by denying his 
own record is not likely to hesitate at such 
a trifle as municipal law." 



TWO WORTHY TEACHERS. 



PROF. JOHN BECK. 



TWO remarkable teachers of Lancaster 
county have recently attracted our at- 
tention — one from the celebration by his 
old pupils of his 96th birthday at Lititz, the 
scene of his labors for a full half-century, 
where 2326 pupils, drawn from many States 
and even from beyond the seas, were at one 
time or another under his instruction ; and 
the other from his extraordinary life of toil 
and endurance, with such record of success 
under adverse circumstances as is well-nigh 
unparalleled in the annals of the school room. 

We remember Prof. John Beck very 
pleasantly from the early days of the county 
institutes, when he was a familiar figure 
upon the platform, gray- haired, good- 
natured, and always with something to say 
that was worth the hearing. He was a brave, 
glad soul, not merely content but happy in 
his work and amid his surroundings. He 
lived the only life that is worth living, that 
of cheerful activity and conscious usefulness 
to others. Though unable to accept the 
cordial invitation to be present at Lititz on 
Thursday morning, June i6th, with his old 
pupils, many of them now venerable men, 
we drop a flower upon his grave, for mem- 
ory and for hope. All really good things 
ve for eternity — good men among them. 

In response to the circular of mvitation 
Mtne forty or fifty well-known gentlemen 
dissembled to do honor to their old Master, 
^^IjUhaniel Ellmaker, Esq., who entered the 
school in 1826, was called to the chair, 
upon taking which he said: "Our teacher, 
whose memory we revere, was always wont, 
on calling his pupils together, to ask the di- 
vine blessing. In memory of him whom we 
so loved, let us ask the Rev. Dr. Hark to 
offer prayer." In his address which fol- 
lowed the prayer, Mr. Ellmaker spoke most 



fittingly of the man and the occasion. We 
take but a single paragraph : 

This is a meeting for no selfish purpose, to ad- 
vance the interests of no individual or party, to 
start or build up no new enterprise. But all 
come here on a work of love, to honor the mem- 
ory of a beloved teacher long since called to 
his rest. To us how many tender recollections 
cluster around the name of John Beck. We 
scholars looked up to him as the remarkable 
man of the age. He was a great and good man. 
The world is better for his having lived in it. 
He was our instructor, our guide, our fHend. He 
sought to elevate our thoughts to high and noble 
purposes. He was a Chnstian, and only when 
the secrets of eternity are revealed, will be 
known the good influence he exerted upon the 
youth of this country ; for he was a missionary 
for good, without and far beyond his own school 
rooms. 

Letters were read from persons who were 
unable to be present; and extended re- 
marks were made by Hon. D. W. Patterson 
and perhaps a dozen others of Prof. Beck's 
old school boys. The line was then formed 
to proceed to the cemetery. Main Street 
seemed crowded with people assembled to see 
the gray-haired men pass by, a number of 
whom had been pupils in the little town 
more than half a century ago. At the church 
the line was joined by the Rev. Mr. Reinke, 
who led the procession up the long avenue 
leading to the city of the dead. It was "a 
perfect day in June. ' ' Hundreds had gath- 
ered to witness the ceremonies. After 
prayer, to the music of a dirge, the old 
pupils, with heads uncovered, passed silently 
around the grave, placing their floral offer- 
ings upon the low memorial stone. Singing 
by the Maennerchor Society closed the ex- 
ercises at the cemetery, after which the com- 
pany returned to the Springs Hotel. In the 
afternoon an organization was effected, the 
purpose of which is the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the venerated teacher. 
The formal address of the day was by Simon 
P. Eby, esq., of Lancaster. We transfer it 
to our columns as a worthy tribute from the 
heart as well as the head, to the memory of 
a noble school-master who '* being dead 
yet speaketh." 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY MR. EBY. 

To the soldier who has led the armies of his 
country to victory, to the statesman who has 
pleaded the cause of his people successfully, to 
the incorruptible judge who unmoved by the 
blandishments o\ power administers the law 
without fear or favor, to the physician who by 
patient research has unlocked the secrets of 
nature and alleviated pain and suffering, to the 
scientist who by his untirine efforts has sub- 
dued the elements and brought them to minister 
to man's comfort, to the inventor who by labor- 
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saving machinery has lifted burdens from the 
toihng millions, to the pains-taking farmer who 
by long ^ears of industry has clothed the bar- 
ren hillsides with waving i^rain and caused 
luscious and wholesome fruits to grow where 
none grew before, to the skillful sailor who 
guides his ship through storm and darkness 
safely into port, to the brave engineer who re- 
mains at his post and goes down in the wreck, to 
save the lives of all the passengers entrusted to 
his care — ^to all these belong the honor and grat- 
itude of the people—over these we build costly 
mausoleums, sing their heroic deeds in verse, 
and care for their widows and orphaned chil- 
dren. But to him who has dealt with things far 
more precious than earth or &a or air — ^to the 
Teacher who has trained immortal minds to 
virtue, patriotism and usefulness — to him be- 
longs the very best we can offer : we will en- 
shrine his image within our loving hearts, and 
cause the pleasant story of his life to be told to 
our children's children. 

To-day we do merited honor to such an one, 
John Beck, our beloved teacher — a shining ex- 
ample both as an instructor of youUi and in his 
character as a man. He began his life's work, 
as he tells us, in a very humble way ; teaching 
at first five apprentice boys three evenings in 
each week, in the then quiet and secluded 
Moravian village of Lititz. Having intended to 
follow a different calling, being modest of his 
own abilities and highly sensible of the respon- 
sibilities connected with the undertaking, he de- 
clined several times the offer of position as a 
teacher. Finally, however, upon the urgent 
request of the people of Lititz, he acceded to 
their wishes, and on January 2d, 1815, took 
charge, with many misgivings, of the village 
school of twenty-one boys, kept in a building 
once used as a blacksmith shop. From that 
eventful day and from that small beginning in 
^e red-tile-roofed school-house, forward for 
fifty long years, until May, 1865, when he vol- 
untarily laid down his work, wrote his valedic- 
tory letter addressed to his former 2326 pupils, 
and signed it as "their humble teacher," he 
devoted all his great energies of mind and 
body singly to the task at first so reluctantly as- 
sumed. 

During that extended period he labored early 
and late, without haste and without rest, 
patiently, faithfully, vigilantly, devoutly to the 
end — the germs of knowledge implanted in 
his mind while at Nazareth Hall, where he re- 
ceived the elements of his education, growing 
with his growth and strengthening with his 
strength, as the field of his usefulness widened 
before him. On the site of the old blacksmith- 
shop he erected his new Academy. But even 
this was soon found too small to hold the con- 
stantly-increasing numbers who came flocking 
in from far and near to enjoy the benefit of his 
instructions. More room had to be provided, 
and the large three-storied stone building adja- 
cent, known as the "Brothers* House," was 
likewise appropriated for school purposes. In 
1840, or 'even earlier, when most of us here pre- 
sent became his pupils, the school had obtained 
a wide reputation and by reason of its numbers 



had been divided and graded so as to occupy 
four separate apartments, one in the new house 
and three in the stone building, each presided 
over bv an assistant teacher, he retaining the 
control and management of the entire establish- 
ment; teaching special branches and havin? 
care of the boys generally in and out of scho(M 
when not under the immediate charge of his 
assistants. 

Boys will be boys, and whoever undertakes 
to manage a number of them such as Mr. Beck 
had scattered in sets of from four to six or more, 
through the village, in their different boarding 
houses, at an age when thev are ready for aU 
kinds of mischief and hardest to control, will 
find his hands more than full ; yet he always 
proved himself equal to the difHcult task. 
Without being intrusive, his watchful eye 
seemed always to be where it was most needed. 
And if any of us became noisy at our boarding 
houses, be it ever so seldom, Mr. Beck was 
sune to look in about the time the noise was at 
its worst ; if we played any tricks about town he 
was sure to soon find it out. 

Whatever may have been his mode in earlier 
days of bringin|f refractory pupils into order, at 
the time of which we speak the rod had en- 
tirely disappeared from the schools. Or if it 
continued to exist, it was only in the imagina- 
tion of the transgressor and the traditions of 
the past. He needed no rod. His presence 
alone was sufficient to command obedience, and 
his rules were seldom broken even in his ab- 
sence ; though boys then, as now, were not per- 
fect, and in spite of their good intentions would 
forget themselves and sometimes get into 
scrapes. 

He exercised a wonderful influence over the 
young ; was quick to read character and gain 
confidence. He encouraged the timid, com- 
forted the distressed, cheered the despondent, 
restrained the forward, convinced the perverse 
and refractory by an appeal to the reasonable- 
ness of his demands, or subdued them as with 
a flash of his displeasure, for when aroused he 
was awful. He was a man of decided charac- 
ter and great energy. This no doubt contrib- 
uted much to the influence he wielded as teacher. 
But the true secret of his power over his pupils 
lay in the great love he bore them. It is a well- 
known fact that boys too timid to remain in 
other schools felt at home in his. And others 
who could not be governed elsewhere willingly 
submitted themselves to his control. They Felt 
that in him they had a Master who dealt with 
them squarely ; and while his displeasure might 
come suddenly and overwhelmingly like a flash 
of lightning, there was no lingering bitterness in 
it. His reproof was an honest reproof, free from 
scorn. We all highly prized his good opinion 
and strove to deserve it. He was just and im- 
partial, his heart being large enough to tadce us 
all in. Boys while young are apt imitators, and 
his frank, open, manly way of dealing with us 
was of great benefit to us as an example. 

His ability to impart knowledge and interest 
pupils, especially beginners, was extraordinary. 
The most complicated problem became clear 
through his explanation. There was life and 
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cheerfulness in what he did ; and when he took 
a class he usually had them at work ten or more 
minutes before tihe appointed hour. " Time is 
precious,*' he would say, and there was no 
idling when he taught. 

How we boys were attracted by this broad- 
breasted, warm-hearted man ! How we loved 
to gather around him whenever there was an 
opportunity between school hours, and pl)r him 
with questions, and listen to his explanations ! 

Happy and exempt from restraint were those 

dunce gatherings both to the pupils and the 
mister. Yet how free from anything that could 
lower or detract from the respect we bore him. 
And woe to the presumptuous youth who on 
sudi an occasion sought to take undue advan- 
tage of the master*s condescension ; a look of 
reproof more withering than words, put down 
the offender so that he would never again risk 
that offence. 

His learning was solid and practical rather 
than abstruse. As a teacher of penmanship we 
question whether he ever had his equal, cer- 
tainly never his superior. And in his weekly 
winter evening lectures, he became truly elo- 
quent, at times reaching the sublime. Some of 
his descriptions, when assisted by illuminations 
from his magic lantern, seemed to our youthful 
minds like glimpses of the Apocalvpse. It may 
also be said to his credit, that much of his know- 
ledge and his methods of teaching, was self- 
acquired. And he not only instructed himself, 
but like a master-workman who prepares his 
own implements with which to work, he usually 
selectea from among the pupils of his own 
school the assistants he needed, and trained 
them for the places he wished them to fill. His 
school was emphatically a school for the people. 
hi it was taught that which was useful in all the 
valks of life. And therein sat, without difference 
or distinction, the heir to millions by the side of 
&e chanty scholar, the humble country lad be- 
side the sons of some of our most eminent and 
(Anguished cntizens. All alike had to hew up 
tot the chalk-line marked out for them by the 
Master. 

The bodily health of his pupils also engaged 
lus serious attention. Cleanliness with him 
was one of the cardinal virtures. Regtdarly 
every morning when the school assembled for 
pnvers, the boys were ranged in line, and had 
to show clean hands, feet, teeth, neck, head and 
^0thes. Such as failed to pass his rigid inspec- 
tion were at once sent home to put themselves 
^ proper condition. That his pupils might have 
^necessary exercise, he provided for them an 
"ttple play-ground, properly inclosed. Over 
^ central arch of the entrance to this, on the 
^tside, was painted an eagle, emblematic of 
^thand strength, bearing adoft a scroll in- 
soibedin letters of gold with the motto, " The 
'^Bsult of exercise is health." And on the inside 
over the same arch, surroimding a globe and 
other implements of the school room, appeared 
the admonition in gilt letters : " In all your 
actions and amusements, avoid profane lan- 
Snage and quarrels:'* The result of this care of 
their physical condition by the Master, was very 
^e sickness among the boys and small doctor 



bills. Out of the great number under his charge, 
there was only one death during fifty years. 

He was a pious man, and his religion was of 
that healthy and commendable kind that makes 
little outward show, but served him as a light to 
his everyday life. In the house of worship,, 
where he led his school at least twice a weeK,^ 
his demeanor was reverent and becoming. On 
the walls of his different school rooms were 
hung, neatly and artistically painted on boards, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and other suitable admonitions, as " Lying lips^ 
are abominable in the eyes of the Lord, * and 
" Nichts wissen ist keine schande, aber nichts. 
lernen wollen." Although a devout Moravian, 
strongly attached to his church, he never sought 
to proselyte from the boys entrusted to his care.. 
In a town where there was at that time only one- 
church, and almost everything, even the titles^ 
to land, under control of that particular denom- 
ination, with his Academy close by the church 
building, where every hour, whether of study or 
of recitation, was regulated by the clock in the : 
church steeple, he and his assistants neverthe- • 
less scrupulously avoided everything of a sec-- 
tarian influence, open or covert, to draw those - 
in their charge to their own fai^h. The only- 
creed taught by them, besides the branches laid 
down in the curriculum, was the broad one of 
the beauty of virtue, the duty of morality, man-- 
liness of character, charity to one another, love* 
of country, obedience to the laws, the sanctity/ 
of religion, and our accountability to God. 

He was exceedingly kind of heart. How 
simple and yet how considerate and touching 
was the manner in which he provided for the 
widow of his old master the shoemaker, who* 
had urged him to engage in the work of teach- 
ing, by making her comfortable and happy in . 
her little infant school, enabling her to support: 
herself without any seeming obligation to him 
or to any one else. Add to all this that he was . 
equally fortunate and happy in his family rela- 
tions, and we may well pomttohim as a rare in- 
stance oi 2k successful man in all the affairs of life- 
Strong as the oak tree deeply rooted among 
the rocks, lovely in his strength as is the blos^ 
soming linden with the honey-laden bees thick 
among its branches, constant in his purpose as- 
the evergreen pine on its native hillside — withi 
the accumulating years descending upon his. 
shoulders lightiy as fall the autumn leaves, and! 
the snows of age covering his precious head as 
with a crown of honor — he looms up before us, 
even at this distance of time, a character grand, 
full-grown and evenly -rounded, almost without 
fault or blemish. Planting, as a teacher, alike 
the seeds of leamine and the precepts of relig- 
ion and morality, with unabatea zeal and unflag- 
ging industry, deeply into the minds and hearts- 
of mousands who sat at his feet or came within 
the sound of his voice; to be by them carried < 
into the workshop, the busy market, the quiet: 
farmhouse, the tented field, the smoke and roar 
of battle, the pulpit, the bench and bar — what 
man will undertake to count the harvest that, 
with God*s blessing, has already ripened and is 
still ripening from the grains scattered by his 
fatherly hand? The angeh alone can measure 
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it. Then listen to the words of humility ad- 
dressed to us in his valedictory: " I do not," he 
says, "ascribe this to mv own labors, however 
I may have tried to develop the true qualities of 
manhood, and to foster the seeds of religion. 
No ! to God, to Him to whom I have so often 
commended you, and on whom I have so often 
called to grant me wisdom and understanding 
that I might instruct you aright — to Him be aU 
the glory." 

Lovea and respected by all who knew him, 
doubly endeared to us his pupils, a good citizen, 
a kind friend, an affectionate husband and 
father, an humble Christian, a man upright in 
the sight of God — ^his allotted time here finished, 
he has gone, like the good steward, to lay the 
closed book of his well-spent life at the feet of 
that all- wise, most mighty and most merciful of 
all Masters, the Divine Architect of the universe, 
the Great Jehovah, of whose wonderful works 
he used to discourse to us in bursts of almost 
inspired eloquence. Although passed from 
earth, he still speaks to us from beyond the 
grave in the closing words of his valedictory, of 
Sie blessed hope of meeting us again. "Who 
knows," said his old master, when he advised 
him to become a teacher — "who knows to 
what it may lead ; you may possibly become a 
more useful man than if yuu remain a shoe- 
maker." So may we say to-day, Who knows 
but our departed nriend has been called from his 
place on earth only to fill a higher one in a bet- 
ter world, and that the blessed words may have 
already been spoken to him, "Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faith- 
nil over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things." 

And we, a few of his many pupils on this, the 
96th anniversary of his birthday, have come to 
show our respect, acknowledge our obligations, 
and testify our endearing love for him, by plac- 
ing upon his grave the tributes of our affection, 
emblematic of the mingled strength, loveliness, 
and constancy of his character — leaves of the 
oak, flowers of the field, and sprays of the ever- 
green pine, all bound together with the sym- 
bol of Hope and Imm.irtaliiy. 

In conclusion, Ici u > iiope that our coming to- 
gether here may be but the forerunner of other 
Rke reunions, and that before we separate to- 
day, a labor of love may be resolved upon, 
which in the course of a few more years will 
place some enduring memorial of our teacher 
near the spot where he so faithfully labored for 
fifty years — z. memorial which shall continue to 
speak of him as eloquently as granite and mar- 
ble can speak, so that the place that knew him 
so long and so well, shall continue to know him 
long after all of us have passed away. 

PROF. JAMES W. ANDREWS. 

On Sunday morning, June 19, 1887, there 
died at the county-seat of Lancaster county, 
another remarkable teacher. He had reached 
the advanced age of sixty-two years, and 
during the last thirty-five years of that time, 
which included all of his life as an instruc- 



tor of youth, the left arm was the only mem- 
ber of his body that was not hopelessly par- 
alyzed. His life was spent in a large chair, 
with an attendant to wait upon him, and he 
was lifted about like a helpless child. 

After a thorough course in language and 
mathematics, he opened a school of ad- 
vanced grade August 8, 1859, at Union, 
Colerain township, Lancaster county, 
which became widely known for its excel- 
lent course of training. For a p^eriod of 
twenty-six years, with the exception of a 
short time when an assistant was employed, 
because, we suppose, of an unusually large 
attendance, all the work of the school was 
done by himself. 

In 1879 ^^ ^^ proposed by his former 
pupils to celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the school. The 
movement took the form of a popular dem- 
onstration, which was held in the Union 
Presbyterian church on August 8th of that 
year. There were upwards of 2,000 persons 
present, and two bands of music enlivened 
the occasion. Rev. C. W. Stewart, D. D., 
pastor of the Union church, delivered the 
address of welcome. Prof Andrews, seated 
on the chair to which he had been confined 
for so many years, called the roll of boys 
and girls who, in twenty years, had attended 
the school. The result showed that over 
three hundred and fifty were present of the 
fifteen hundred pupils who haid been in at- 
tendance from first to last. Many had 
died, and others were scattered over differ- 
ent parts of the country. There were ad- 
dresses and essays appropriate to such an 
interesting occasion by old pupils, many of 
whom had come long distances to be pres- 
ent on this memorable day. 

This heroic teacher was buried near the 
scene of his great life-work. Let weaker 
souls whose path of duty lies in humble 
school-room ways, when tempted to queru- 
lous repining, grow strong as they recall the 
story of this man's uncomplaining struggle 
with what seemed most adverse fortune. 
Let them emulate, though it be afar, the 
grandeur of his silent endurance, and the 
splendor of that triumph which he won. 

At the funeral, which was largely attended, 
at the same church where in 1879 ^^ ^^ ; 
called the roll of the living and the dead, ! 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore Appel, for many 
years a member of the Faculty of Franklin 
and Marshall College, and the aged and 
honored instructor of Prof. Andrews, made 
an address much as follows : 

I propose on this occasion to give you a few 
of my own personal recollections of our de* 
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ceased brother, which I think will serve to illus- 
trate the following words of Scripture, found in 
Isaiah, liv. 8, 9 : 

" For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your wajrs my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
Ingher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.** 

1 met the deceased for the first time in the 
spnng of 1853, at his father's home in Lancas- 
er, where I was then a boarder and an inmate, 
His, apparently, was a sad case. Previous to 
tius he had been connected with a large mer- 
cantile establishment in Philadelphia, where by 
his eneivy and his fidelity to his trust, he had 
gained Uie confidence of his ei^loyers. His 
prospects for promotion and future success were 
flattering. Had his health therefore been 
spared, the probability is that, by his native en- 
ergy, intelligence and diligence, he would have 
arisen in the course of time to honor and wealth 
among the merchant princes of the metropolis. 
But God ordered it to be otherwise. Providence 
had a higher and better work for him to do in 
his day. His employers trusted him, and at 
times allowed too heavy a burden to rest on his 
shoulders. In the heated season of 1852, as a 
consequence, his nervous energies gave way, 
and he was brought home to his father's house 
paralyzed, which soon afterwards left him with 
the use only of his head and of one of his arms. 
Thus the bright prospects before him seemed to 
go out in utter darkness when he was onl^ 
twenty-eight years of age. The skill of physi- 
cians was called into requisition, but his pecu- 
liar case baffled their science and wisdom. It is 
doubtful whether any one of them fully under- 
stood it, or perhaps ever met with one exactly 
like it 

When we first met he had no hope of recov- 
ery from the disorder which had seated itself 
deeply in his system. Naturally gifted with a 
strong constitution, he was more helpless than a 
child. He was, however, resigned to his lot, 
and apparently happy — at least as much so as 
could be expected of one in his circumstances. 
He was fond of conversation, able to converse 
on almost any topic that might be introduced. 
He was an attentive reader, and from this he 
also derived a truly rational enjoyment. Thus 
he passed his time with some degree of comfort 
and satisfaction to himself, which otherwise 
must have been sad and dreary. Never did I 
bear from his lips a murniur or a word of com- 
plaint over the sad dispensation of Divine Prov- 
idence widi which he had been visited. 

On one occasion he inquired of me what I 
taught of his studying Latin. I encouraged 
'ttm to undertake it, assuring him that I would 
give htm such help as he might need. It ap- 
peared to me that this would be a healthful ex- 
ercise to his intellectual faculties. He went to 
work with his Latin ^mmar, and with his one 
hand he literally earned out the precept of Hor- 
ace, in poring over the classics with '' a noc- 
tnrnal and diurnal hand." It turned out that 
lie needed little assistamce from me. He was 
liis own teacher. 

In leas than six months he had the old Roman 



language, and perhaps, few college graduates, 
after studying it for five or six years, could read 
it with greater facility. He then concluded to 
try his skill with the Greek, where he met with 
the same success. Our opinion is that few 
clergymen could read the original language of 
the New Testament with a better understanding 
of the meaning of its words. After studying 
French in the same manner so as to gain access 
to its beautiful literature, he was urged to take up 
the German language. To this at first he was 
somewhat reluctant, but it was not long before 
he found a new world, and a new source of pro- 
fit and pleasure in the study of the German 

^ classics. He was always wont to express his 
surprise at the beauty and strength of this great 
ana noble language. 

So far as we remember, Mr. Andrews never 
spoke of any practical use which he expected to 
make of his knowledge of these languages. 
Probably no such a thought ever ent(;red his 
mind. God, however, in all His all- wise provi- 
dence, opened up the way by which he was 
enabled to turn to rare account these acouisi- 
tions, so as to make himself eminently useful in 
his day and generation. His worthy father and 
mother, who were his principal earthly support, 
were unexpectedly called away by the hand of 
death. This was a fearful blow to him, to his 
brothers, his sisters, and many others. I dis- 
tinctly remember the early morning when the 

^sad intelligence reached us that the father was 
no more, and, soon afterwards, that the mother 
had also fallen asleep. Their memory is still 
green in this community. The sisters felt their 
responsibility, and together exerted themselves 
in various ways to sustain themselves and their 
afflicted brother amidst the rude shocks. of .ad- 
versity. 

But James, the brother, a man, we mi|;ht say, 
with only one arm, but a vigorous brain, like- 
wise essayed to support himself, and one also 
whom he had lovea in his early youth, in the 
useful and honorable profession of teaching. 
Friends and acquaintances in this part of the 
county secured for him pupils, and he soon es- 
tablished a school of high grade, which for man v 
years — from 1859 ^^ '^^5 — ^^ sustained with 
credit to himseU and with great benefit to 
this immediate neighborhood and surrounding 
country. All this is well known, and it is not 
necessary for me here to dwell upon it in its de- 
tails. One who was well acquainted with his 
work — his pastor, the Rev. Dr. C. W. Stewart 
—on a public occasion some years ago thus 
spoke of it, and no doubt truthfully : " f speak 
advisedly and without exaggeration when I say, 
that there is not a school of the same grade in 
the State, where superior advantages are offered 
in thorough drill and faithful teadiipg," 

But whilst he was thus a diligent teacher in 
this community for many years, he was all the 
while also a diligent learner. He continued to 
improve his mind and to extend his knowledge 
in various directions. He searched thoroughly 
the different branches of mathematical science 
and of natural philosophy, read intently in his- 
tory, and became, in fact, a learned man. One 
of &ie most learned in this country, as a teacher 
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or principal of a classical High School, he 
brought the highest and best qualifications to 
his work in the instruction of youth. 

He was familiar with all the arguments which 
skepticism and infidelity bring against the Bible 
and the Christian religion, but they made no 
permanent impression on the mind of Prof. 
Andrews. He saw clearly how superficial they 
were, and was always ready to answer and re- 
fute them. He had an unshaken faith in Chris- 
tianity from his youth upwards ; yet he did not 
see his way clear to make a pubhc profession of 
his faith in Christ until he had approached the 
meridian, so to speak, of his years. Accord- 
ingly, wiUi his mental faculties well developed, 
his mind clear, he devoted himself fully in 
body and soul, in life and death, to the service 
of Christ, his Lord and Redeemer. It must have 
been an impressive sight when such a man as 
he, in ^e spirit of a little child, appeared before 
the Church Council to profess his faith in Christ ; 
and no doubt it continued to be so, when from 
time to time he appeared in the church of his 
fathers to unite with others in celebrating the 
dying love of his risen Lord. 

From all this and much more that might be 
said it is evident that Prof James W. Andrews 
did not live in vain. He has left behind him a 

food name, an honorable fame. He reflected 
onor on this part of our great country and upon 
the church in which he was baptized, trained 
for usefulness in life, and prepared for a happy 
death. Though dead, he yet speaketh. He has 
shown for us a bright example. ^€ all have, 
at one time or another, our trials and tribula- 
tions, for it is only through these that we must 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. ^ Sometimes we 
grow weary, faint-hearted, discouraged, but let 
us remember that others have also had their 
trials, and yet have stood erect to the end, fight- 
ing the good fight of faith. So it has been with 
our departed fnend and brother. Through 
storm and sunshine he calmly pursued his 
course, and now, as we have good reason to be- 
lieve, he has gained the unfaihng crown of life. 



THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 



THE name best known in Philadelphia is 
that of her merchant prince, John 
Wanamaker. He is a very Napoleon of 
energy and enterprise among the business 
men of that great city, and it would seem 
to most men that all his time and thought 
must be absorbed in the management of his 
vast mercantile and other interests. On 
the contrary, few men have given more 
active personal aid to Christian and human- 
tarian work. He has for a generation been 
identified prominently with the work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in the 
city and in the State, and for upwards of 
thirty years has been the active Superin- 



tendent of the Bethany Sunday-school — in 
great probability the most important work of 
his busy, useful life. On Sunday, June loth, 
a special programme of exercises was ar- 
ranged to celebrate his fiftieth birthday, of 
which the Phila, Ledger gives the following 
account : 

Mr. Wanamaker knew nothing of the cele- 
bration until he entered the school building, 
when the members rose to their feet and greeted 
him by singing a verse from one of Miss Haver- 
gal's poems. On either side of the reading desk 
were floral designs in the shape of vases — one 
bearing the date 1837, the other 1887. Various 
parts of thwchool room were also appropriately 
decorated with flowers. 

Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., Pastor of 
Bethany Church, welcomed the Superintendent 
Dr. Pierson said that in the past Mr. Wana- 
maker himself had conducted the school in a 
very satisfactory manner, but to-day the order 
was reversed and he found others in charge. 
Dr. Pierson, in behalf of the school, gave Sie 
Superintendent a cordial greeting, and com- 
mented on the success which had crowned Mr. 
Wanamaker s long and faithful services as an 
officer of the school. After a prayer, Wm, H. 
Wanamaker was introduced, and tendered his 
congratulations to the Superintendent. The 
speaker said whatever good he had done in his 
life had been inspired, encouraged, and di- 
rected by his elder brother. 

Rev. Thomas C. Horton, Assistant Pastor of 
Bethany Church, read a congratulatory letter 
fi-om Rev. J. R. Miller, a former pastor. Ad- 
dressing Mr. Wanamaker, Dr. Miller said in his 
letter: "As God's angels look down on your 
hfe on your birthday,! verily believe that the 
part of your work which appears most radiant 
to them is that which centres in this sacred 
place (Bethany Church). I think all your 
money might be swept away, and all the fabric 
of business which your hands grasp, and you 
would not be poor while the work abides which 
you have wrought here on hearts and hves." 

Mr. Horton also read a paper prepared for 
the occasion by the session of Bethany Church. 
In this the session said to Mr. Wanamaker: 
" For thirty years you have been largely the 
inspiration and encouragement of this enter- 
prise (Bethany Church), of which you were 
mainly the originator. Throughout its history 
your generous giving and personal sacrilices ; 
your fertility in suggestion and zeal in execution; 
your identification with the poorest and hum- 
blest, and your ready acquiescence in the will 
of the majority, have gone far to promote every- 
thing good, and to shape unselfish character 
and stimulate energetic endeavors on the ^ 
of others." 

Mr. Wanamaker was then called, and said 
this had been the most perfect surprise of his 
life. He said he had not intended to allow any 
observance of his birthday, and this would not 
have taken place if he could have prevented 
it. Anything personal to himself he wanted to 
run away from, for "I would sooner help one 
of these boys," he went on to say, " by putting 
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a new thought into his heart, or giving a word 
of cheer to that struggling boy, than have the 
newspapers publish whole columns of any busi- 
ness enterprise in which I have taken part. I 
have had more credit in the work at Bethany 
than belongs to me, for there have been many 
helpful, patient, considerate teachers and others 
working with me. After all, Bethany School 
and Giurch owe their place not to any one or 
any six persons, but to hundreds who have 
joined hands and helped day after day. If I 
had my life to go over I would give greater 
adhesion to the things I chose thirty years ago 
than I have been able to give in my poor, dis- 
jointed work. I would have fewer things to do, 
and the things I did have my hands on I would 
do better." 

Mr. Wanamaker said it was to «him a great 
joy that when the Sunday-school was younger 
and counted for less, the Lord led him to see of 
how great value it was and how much he could 
do in it and through it. The greatest philoso- 
phers and greatest statesmen on both sides of 
the sea have come to realize that the Sunday- 
school is one of the greatest powers known to 
the world for the education, not only pf the 
heart, but the mind. Concluding, he said there 
was in his heart a great wish that in .whatever 
years he had yet to spend, if he could not be 
with Bethany, he coula at least spend them in 
a large manner for the school. 

The lesson for the day was then taken up. 
Each attendant was given a card printed in gold 
as a souvenir of the birthday celebration. The 
card presented to the Superintendent was 
printed on satin. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Berks. — Supt. Keck : Thus far I have heard 
▼ery little complaint about the six months* law. 
The Tilden directors will build a new school- 
house in the Becker district. Boyertown is 
building a very fine two -story school-house. 
The Kutztown directors improved the surround- 
ings of their building very much, and supplied 
two rooms with patent furniture. The Womels- 
dorf Board changed the term to nine months. 
Muhlenberg will Aimish four rooms with patent 
fiimiture. 

Bucks.— Supt. Slottcr: The Quakertown 

schools held their anniversary and High School 

cnmroencement June 25th. Two boys and two 

Jlirls graduated, and received the customary 

^omas. The attendance and the attention 

Q& the part of the audience, gave evidence 

4at the people are thoroughly interested in the 

sdiools. The Doylestown schools also held 

d«ing exercises, which were creditable to both 

teachers and pupils. Bensalem schools held 

their annual reunion. The exercises included 

''cdtations, class-drills, singing, and addresses 

by Dr. Charles King, President of the Board, 

and Supt. W. W. Woodruff. Southampton 

held a similar meeting Tune 14th. The people 

of both districts manifested much interest in 

their schools. 

Crawford. — Supt. Sturdevant : Union town- 



ship is erecting a substantial school- house of 
brick, in place of the one destroyed by fire a 
few months ago. A number of teachers holding 
professional certificates have been preparing to 
enter the examination for permanent certificates. 
Cambridgeboro will take a long step forward in 
educational matters at the beginning of the fall 
term. A new department is to be added, a 
two- story addition having been made to the 
present building. Advanced students, intend- 
mg to become teachers, will receive, daily, 
valuable special training and practice in the 
primary rooms. 

Dauphin. — Supt. McNeal: Notwithstanding 
the fact that most of the country districts in this 
county have heretofore had only five months 
school, I hear very little dissatisfaction with the 
law increasing the minimum term to six months. 
The directors of Dauphin have increased the 
term in that place to eight months and raised 
the salary in the High School from $45 to $55 
per month. In Hummelstown the term has 
been increased from seven to eight months. 

Greene. — Supt. Herrington : A large number 
of the teachers of this county have lately 
attended the College and High Schools within 
our borders. The attendance at the "Five 
Weeks* Normal*' of Waynesburg College, dur- 
ing the last three years, has been from 70 to 
100. I am sorry to state that there is a tendency 
among many of our school directors to pay for 
six months* service what has hitherto been paid 
for five months. I fear the effect of this will be 
to cause more of our good and experienced 
teachers to leave the profession. 

Juniata.— Supt. Auman: Besides the usual 
press of office work at the close of the year, I 
visited the Soldiers* Orphan School at Mc- 
Alisterville, June ^oth, and can only say, what 
I have had occasion to say on previous visits, 
that progress was plainly visible on every hand. 
The conduct of the pupjls in the school-room 
and on the play-ground, and the prompt answers 
given by the pupils in the various branches 
taught, are evidences of success in the right 
direction. The teachers employed are live, 
energetic, and sincere in their work. Much 
credit is due to Prof. Sherwood for the able and 
efficient manner in which he has conducted the 
school. He is the right man in the right place. 

McKean. — Supt. Eckels : The Lafayette 
School Board passed a resolution requiring 
their teachers to pass examination in Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Civil Government, and 
Book- Keeping. 

Mercer.— Supt. McClecry : Two new houses 
are being built in West Salem, one in Shenango, 
one in Wolf Creek, and one is being repaired 
in Findley. Ten of the old houses in Pyma- 
tuning, and six in Tefferson. are being reseated 
with the Sidney (Ohio) patent furniture. A 
great many of our teachers have resigned, and 
all being able and competent their places will 
be difficult to fill. 

Monroe. — Supt. Dinsmore: The citizens in 
the western section of our county propose to 
erect a building and open an Academy or Col- 
legiate Institute. A meeting was held at Sciota, 
Hamilton township, June 28, to consider the 
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matter. The meeting was addressed by the 
County Superintendent, followed by Geo. W. 
Dornbach, of Schuylkill county. They want to 
raise $5000 to begin with ; $3500 has, I believe, 
already been subscribed. 

Montour. — Supt. Ream : Three new school- 
houses are to be erected this season — one in the 
borough of Danville, to cost $11,000. 

Somerset. — Supt. Weller : I wrote an article 
for the county papers, setting forth the intent of 
new school legislation, and indicating the 
changes that would be made necessary m the 
school work of our county. The standard of 
teachers' qualifications has been raised about 
25 per cent. All under sixteen years of age and 
all who cannot make an average of 2 on each 
of the ten branches, are rejected. Our teachers 
are working hard to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing steps. 

Union. — Supt. Johnson : During the month, 
four young ladies of the Kelly township schools 
were examined by the County Superintendent, 
and awarded diplomas. The directors of White 
Deer township have decided to pay teachers 
according to grade of certificate and ability to 
teach. On account of the increase of the State 
appropriation, the Lewisburg Board has ex- 
tended the school term from eight to nine 
months. 

Venango. — Supt. Lord: Sugar Creek town- 
ship has adopted the continuous term system, 
and her schools will commence, on August 1 5th, 
an eight months* session. Cherry Tree has but 
^ three of her thirteen schools in operation this 
summer, and expects to have a continuous term 
of seven months in the entire district next year. 
New buildings are now in course of erection in 
five districts of the county, and all are to be 
first-class in construction, light and ventilation. 
Only one district in this county reports the min- 
imum term of five months, and that was caused 
by making the change from the one- term to the 
two- term system last year. The new laws re- 
garding Teachers* Institutes and length of term 
give universal satisfaction here. 

Altoona. — Supt. Keith : The contract for the 
erection of a school-house containing ten rooms 
has been awarded. This building will be lo- 
cated in the 8th ward, and will be ready for 
occupancy August, 1888. 

CORRY. — Supt. Colgrove : Our schools closed 
June 17th. A class of twenty -two graduated 
from the High School. The Board has pur- 
chased a set of fine wall maps for each school 
building. Our experiment with the " no recess** 
plan has been very satisfactory. 

Nanticoke. — Supt. Miller: A normal post- 
graduate course has been established and an 
additional assistant teacher employed in the 
High School. There were twenty-two candi- 
dates for teachers* certificates, seven of whom 
were rejected. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt, Gotwals: The schools 
closed June 28th, with commencement exer- 
cises in Music Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity by friends and patrons of the 
school. These annual exercises have become 
of such interest as to make it difficult to procure 
a room large enough to accommodate all who 



wish to see and hear. The class numbered 
thirty — ten boys and twenty girls. The exer- 
cises were highly praised by all who had an 
opportunity to witness them. Theyear*s work 
closed in a satisfactory manner. The teachers 
have done good work and are justly entitled to 
their vacation. 

Shamokin. — Supt. Harpel: The teachers* 
annual examination has been held. Twenty- 
two applicants presented themselves, seven- 
teen of whom were granted provisionad certifi- 
cates, and five, professional certificates. The 
general improvement in the teachers* manu- 
scripts and the average grade of certificates in- 
dicate that our teachers are endeavoring to 
aualify themselves better for their profession, 
[uite a number of directors, teachers, and citi- 
zens were present to witness the exercises. 

Tamaqua. — Supt. Ditchburn: Our School 
Board met on the 17th inst., employed teachers 
for the next term, and increased the salaries all 
around 10 per cent. The schools have closed 
for a two months* vacation. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Eclectic German Fifth Reader. Far American 
Schools. By IV, B. IVeick &* C. Grebner, 
New York : Van Antwerp, Bragg &* Co. i2Pto. 
pp. J/-?. Introduction price, y2 cents. 
Several months ago we noticed the four preceding 
volumes of this excellent series. The present vol' 
ume is worthy of them, and is really a book of voy 
superior merit. Unlike most readers, English is 
well as German, which are a compilation of miscel- 
laneous scraps of natural history, popular science, 
history, poetry, etc., this volume proceeds on the 
correct principle that reading is a purely literary ex- 
ercise, and concerned first and last with literature. 
Its selections and exercises are therefore almost ex- 
clusively specimens of the writings of the masters of 
German literature, the Grimms, Lesstng, Goethe, 
Schiller, KOmer, Herder, Hebel, Tieck, Uhland, 
Kttckert, Wieland, Geibel, and in fact there is 
scarcely a prominent German author who is not rep- 
resented. The arrangement, too, is excellent. A 
summary sketch of the history of the literature of a 
period is usually followed by a brief biographical 
notice of the leading authors — ^in many cases their 
portraits are also given ; then follow the specimens of 
their writings. At the end of the volume are exer- 
cises, with rules, etc., for composition and translation. 
The book in every respect is an excellent one, and 
might well serve as a model for many English readers 
we have seen. 

Patterson's Advanced Grammar and Elements 

OF Rhetoric By C. Patterson. New York: 

Sheldon &* Co. 12 mo., pp. jgg. 
Practical Rhetoric and Composition. By A. 

N. Ranb. Philadelphia : Raub &• Co. i2mo», 

pp. j2to. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Patterson's work is the second volume of his 
*' Language Series," and is therefore a connected 
sequel rather than an independent volume. It is in- 
tended as an advanced and exhaustive treatise on the 
essentials of English grammar. Part I. is an induc- 
tive presentation of the p>arts of speech, and phrases, 
and clauses, and serves as introductory to Part II., in 
which the parts of speech are more fully discussed, 
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and Part III., which is deYoted to the analysis of 
sentences. Part IV. is given to Rhetoric, and is fol- 
lowed by an Appendix on Punctuation, Capital Let- 
ten, Letter- Writing, etc. 

Dr. Raub's book aims at practicalness in teaching 

sod applying the principles and theory. It might 

therefore be regarded as complementary to Mr. Pat- 

tenoo's. The definition of the object of teaching 

ihetoric is excellent. " First, that of securing to the 

tedcot ease, grace, fluency, and correctness of com- 

|xsilkA; and secondly, that of enabling him to dis- 

cen, appreciate, and enjoy the beauties of thought 

and knguage that may be gleaned from literary 

fields." With the aim of fulfilling these objects kept 

dearly in view, the author has succeeded in produc- 

iag a helpful work on this difficult subject. 

WiNTwoRTH & Hill's Exercise Manuals, No. I. 

Arithmetic. Boston: Ginn &* Co. /2mo.,pfi. aSj. 

A book such as this has its uses. It is simply a 
coDinlation of exaunples, problems, exercises, care- 
fully made, and arranged under the respective heads 
of Integral Numbers, Decimals, Common Fractions, 
Common Measures, Percentage, Proportion, Mensu- 
lation, followed by a collection of Miscellaneous Ex- 
ercises. Sensibly used, the book will be found help- 
fa] or suggestive to teachers. 
Sheldon's Elements of Algebra. JVew York: 

SJUldon 6* Co. tsmo.tPp, j6j. 

The chief difference of this book from other ele- 
mentary algebras lies in the clear manner in which it 
beings out the analogy between the processes of arith- 
metic and those of algebra by means of numerical 
iOostrations. It also omits many of the usual demon- 
strations as beyond the comprehension of the begin- 
ner, and in their stead gives an increased number of 
exercises and examples for practice. A more ad- 
vanced Part Second is soon to be published. The 
present work is a good elementary text-book. 

Gilman's Historical Readers. By Arthur 
Cilman. Boston : Interstate Publishing Co. No. 
/. Th€ Discovery and Exploration of America. 
i2mo., pp. 128. Price^ j6 cents. No. II. The 
Coloniaation of America. Pp. /60. Price^ 48 
cents. No. III. The Making of the American 
Aation. Pp. jg2. Price, 60 cents. 
Why such books as these are put upon the market 
as ** Readers" we fail tO understand. They are sim- 
ply *' Histories," -and good enough not to be ashamed 
of themselves as such. They form, in fact, very ex- 
cellent introductions and incentives to the fuller study 
of American history ; as such they give causes and 
resnks rather than details, though by no means in a 
dry and uninteresting style, but quite the contrary. 
The volumes are graded so that No. I in subject, Ian- 
Suge and arrangement is well fitted for the youngest 
^rs and girls ; No. II being somewhat fuller and 
kis simple in language, for children a little more ad- 
duced ; and No. Ill for still more advanced pupils, 
^^considerably fuller as to matter and more diffi- 
cult u to words and style. It b a very well written, 
*^ eqnally well printed and bound, series of intro- 
•J'ctoi, histories. 

Historical Sketch of the Jews, Since the De: 
itruction of Jerusalem. By Rev. Bemhard Pick, 
^'em York : Jno. B. Alden. Pp. 46. is ets. 
The ancient history of the Tews is very much bet- 
ter known by the general public than the more mod- 
em. Id this little volume Dr. Pick gives the latter, 
10 1 clear, concise, accurate and interesting manner. 
It is a book that will be welcomed by many, and its 
nerely nominal price makes it accessible to nearly 
everybody. 



The House I Live In. An Elemtntary Physiology 
for Children in the Public Schools. New York : 
Van Antwerp, Bragg &* Co. i2mo., pp. gd. Price 
JO cents. 

Another addition to the list of Phvsiologies *' with 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks," 
etc., which have appeared within the last few years. 
It must be said, however, that this attractively writ- 
ten, printed and bound little volume is in some re- 
spects better than a good many of its predecessors 
and companions. One of its excellencies is its brev- 
ity. It does not try to make medical students of oar 
primary scholars. 

Little Flower -People. By Gertrude E. Hale. 

Boston : Ginn &* Co. J2mo., pp. 8^* Illustrated. 

Botany more than any other science has had flie 
advantage of being popularized and made attractive 
by the graceful pens and pencils of some of our most 
gifted lady writers. Such has been done in this 
dainty little volume, which is a collection of half a 
dozen chapters by a flower-lover, as scientifically cor- 
rect as she is poetically fanciful, in flowers, ferns, 
grasses, rushes, and all the beauties and wonders of 
the vegetable world that lie nearest to us, and can be 
seen and studied by any one with loving eyes and an 
interested mind. . It is a book that will especially de- 
light the girls. 

Twilight Thoughts. Stories for Children and 
Child-Lovers. By Mary S. Claude, Boston: 
Ginn dr* Co. t2mo.,pp. 104, 
Edited by Mary L. Avery and introduced in a 
preface by Matthew Arnold, this book would attcact 
notice even though it were far less worthy than it is. 
Yet such is its own intrinsic merit and excellence that 
it could very well have dispensed with such aids to 
notice and favor. It is a collection of fanciful little 
essays, prose poems, fables, parables, and simple de- 
scriptions of the lovely sights and objects in nature, 
and breathes the spirit of one gifted above the ordi- 
nary to be an interpreter of nature to man. Its deep 
insight now reminds us of Wordsworth himself, its <• 
charming simplicity next intimates a spiritual kinship 
with Andersen. Altogether it is a veiv delightful 
little book, full of wisdom and truth, and is full of 
literary grace and beauty. 

Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge 
AND Language. Illustrated. Vol. /, A to 
America. New York : fohn B. Alden. Crown 
%uo.,pp. 6jo, 

The publication of this combined cyclopedia and 
dictionary is announced as the most important work 
upon which Mr. Alden has yet ventured. It is to be 
based upon Chambers* Cyclopedia and Stormonth's 
English Dictionary, with, however, such recasting, 
additions, emendations, etc., as will make the work 
of special worth and usefulness to Americans, and of 
considerably fuller proportions than both Chambers 
and Stormonth combined. Mr. Alden promises to 
make this the fullest and most complete work of the 
kind in the market. It is to be completed in not less 
than 30 volumes, to be issued at the rate of one ' 
every month or two. The first volume is as welt 
made a book as any one would wish. Its size makes, 
it much more convenient for reference than if it. 
were the usual large octavo. The paper is good*, 
type a clear brevier, and binding either in cloth or 
half-morocco and marbled edges. The cloth edition 
is offered at the marvellous pnce of $7. So for the 30 
volumes for all who subscribe before August, and 
slight advances every month afterwards. It is the 
cheapest work of the kind ever offered, and we shall 
probably refer to it again. 
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In Scotland.— a correspondent of the Edinburg 
Review makes a plea for good singing, as follows: If 
the visit to this country of certain Americans interested 
in the introduction and improvement of church music, 
were to have no other result, it would still do great good 
by directing attention to that which should be an inte- 
gral and important part of the service, the only part of 
worship in many of our churches in which the people 
take an audible share. As the old woman excused 



herself for hearing Dr. Chalmers reading a disconne 
by saying, "Ay, but it was fell readin' that," so we may 
say of this, it's "fell" tinging. Mr. Sankey has a 
magnificent voice— clear, sweet and melodious; and 
his feeling of the truth and beauty and solemnity of what 
he is singing communicates an indescribable psithosand 
tenderness to his utterance. I'hen he has learned 
what is so carefully attended to in some American 
schools and so little regarded here, distinct utterance 



BONNIE CHARLIE. 



FiNLST Duim. W. B. Haul mrr. 



wna^ i ' i * 



1. Bon - nie Char - lie's 

2. Ye trust - ed in your 




DOW 

Hie 



8. Eug - liah bribes were W 



a - wa; Safe - ly owre the friend - ly 
land men, They trust - ed you, dear Char 
in yaiuy Tho' puir and puir - er we maun 



mam: 
Uef 



be; 




Mon - y a heart will break in twa. Should he ne'er oome back a - ^ata 

They kent your hid - ing in the glen, Death or ez - ile brar - ing. 

811 - ler can - na buy the neart That beats aye for thine and thee 





Bet-ter lo'ed je can-na 

t T f ' C r. I r g 



no oome back 



a - gain? 



n 



rr^ 



r [ I rirr i p^ 



We watched thee in the gloaming hour, 
We watched thee in the morning gray, 

Tho' thirty thousand pounds they gi'e. 
Oh* there's nane that wad betray. — Cho, 



Sweet's the laverock's note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 

But ave to me he sings a sang, 
Will ye no come back again? — C^. 



Any prejudice against "singing the gospel" fades 
away under the spell of his magic voice. Why should 
there be any prejudice? For generations most of the 
Highland ministers^and some of the Lowland min- 
isters, as well — have sung the gospel, sung their ser- 
mons, ay, sung their prayers also. The difference is 
that they sing very badly and he sings very well. 
He accompanies himself on the organ, it is true, and 
some of us who belong to the old school can't swallow 



the kist of whistles yet But then the American organ 
"is only a little one." When a deputation from the 
session waited on Ralph Erskine to remonstrate with 
him on the enormity of fiddling, he gave them a tune 
on the violoncello, and they were so charmed thatth^ 
returned to their constituents with the report that it 
was all right — ** it wasna' ony wee sinful fiddle" that 
their minister was thus in the habit of operating upon, 
but a grand instrument, full of grave, tweet melody. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

re New Volume (36tb) of The School Journal 
begins with July No. We take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the following orders for subscription, 
many of which are from old subscribers who have 
long been on our mailing list. Wiih prompt renewal 
Vu Journal can be mailed regularly with each 
inon£ly issu^, which is always more satisfactory to 
the subscriber. The more general the circulation of 
Ih Jtmrnal the better for the schools everywhere. 
We lisll always try to make it woith more than its 
oorttothe reader, and of especial value to Teachers 
lad to School Officers. Can the average Board of 
Scbool Directors better expend Seven Dollars in the 
interest of their Schools than by ordering The School 
lutmalXxi each of its Members for one year? The 
am of the State assumes that it cannot ; and the ex- 
perience of the most progressive School Boards has 
for many years approved the wisdom of this law. 
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FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO. 



The distance via the Short Line is 3,35s miles, and the time 
consumed in making the journey is about four days. The Chi- 
cago, MiLWAUKBB ft St. Paul Railway Company, in addi- 
tion to having its own direct lines from Chicago to Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, also owns and operates the Short Line (487 miles) 
between Chicago and Council Bluffs and Omaha, connecting at 
the Union Pacific Railway transfer station in Council Bluffs 
with the great system of roads running to the Pacific Coast. 

The Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha Short Line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Hallway passes through 
some of the best manufacturing towns of Northern Illinois, 
crosses the Mississippi River at Savanna, and traverses the best 
portion of the agricultural State of Iowa. 

In going from Chicago, about 600 feet above the sea level, one 
goes right up over the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains at 
a height of 8.000 feet, and down to San Francisco, less than 
1,000 feet. By this route through Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Iowa, the traveler passes Da Moines, Omaha. Cheyenne, 
Denver. Great Salt Lake. Carson City, and Sacramento. 
Everything in the way of checking baggage, providing berths 
in Pullman sleeping cars, dining on trains, and other accommo- 
dations, is looked after with the most scrupulous care, the aim 
being first and always to secure the comfort of the passengers. 
Tourists and others going from all parts of the East to San 
Francisco, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan, would do well to consider the Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha Short Line, concerning which they 
may obtain minute information by addressing A. V. H. Car- 
penter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Maps and time schedules can be obuined. free of cost, from 
any ticket agent in America, or of John R.lPott, Traveling 
Passeqger Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE thirty-third annual session* of the 
State Teachers' Association of Pennsyl- 
tioia met in the opera house at Clearfield, 
on Tuesday, July 7, 1887, at 10 o'clock, a. 
«i.,and was opened with prayer by Rev. R. 
A. McKiNLEV, of the Presbyterian church. 

The first address of welcome was made by 
Coaiity Supt, Matt Savage, as follows : 

Ladiei and GeHtUmen of tkt Pettna. State 
tiacktrt' Atsociatioit : It is with no ordinary 
lUlidcnce that I attempt to pronounce to you 
Mtds of welcome in behalf of our teachers, 
ditcctors and friends of education. All of us 
bre observed that certain stereotyped expres- 
Mu are found incorporated in every address 
ffKlcome, and so often have they been heard 
^ the alder members of the Association that 
Imbdess they have become seemingly trite, 
*iA, 1 may say, entirely fonnal. Considering, 
tiowcTO', that ihis assembly comprises the rep- 
tsenutive school men of our great Stale— and 
probably those of other States — men, whose 
"•» »ie interwoven with the development of 
^ public school system, and from whose 

Sptings have emanated most of the needed 
uion of the past thirty years, your pres- 
'"tt here b regarded with evident satisfaction 
"^pileful appreciation. 
J' B eminently titling that the Association 
"wW meet in Clearfield, since it will be re- 
"■'"iWed by all, and attested by members 
J»«ni,ihai while the Free School System was 
"""png from its formative period, the guber- 
"Xorial chair wastaonored by a Clearfield states- 
"^M, one who, with Stevens and Burrowes, was 
""''DS to sacrifice personal and political pros- 
[*™ for the establishment and perpetuation of 
■hwhas since grown to be the crowning system 
gljw ceoturies. Governor Bigler attended and 



• Repotted by J. D. Pyolt, Lancaster, Pa. 



addressed the convention which organiied the 
first State Teachers' Association, and on divers 
occasions during the term of his oHice addressed 
meetings of an educational character, extending 
words of encouragement and giving assurance 
of his personal aid and influence. Having 
occupied the highest position in the gift of die 
State, and havin ^at m the councils of the na- 
tion, his influen • was a power, felt near and 
far, and so high an estimate did he place upon 
the office of School Director that, after having 
served in these ligh places, and having after- 
wards been elecfd a School Director of this 
borough, he remarked to Dr. Wickersham that 
he then was serving in the most responsible po- 
sition to which he had ever been elected. The 
people of our State, and especially of Clearfield 
county, looked up to him in this matter, as in 
all others of a puolic character, while he lived, 
and revere his memory now that he has gone. 
A splendid monument marks his resting-place 
on yonder hillside, but his deeds will live long 
after the marble shaft shall have crumbled to 
dust. His name and his fame have been writ- 
ten in living letters upon the pages of history 
and in the hearts of his countrymen. Again 
we say that it is meet that you should assemble 
here, since his advice and example early led us 
to the support of the " system," and as the years 
have come and gone, we have endeavored to 
be found worthy the bestowal of some mack of 
your approbation. 

With unerring tread our county has been 
marching forward to win a place in the forefroat 
among the counties of the State. Tliis is as true 
of the advancement in school affairs as it is of 
its material progress. It might not be amiss to 
remark that for more than half a century the 
axe of the woodman has been clearing off eur 
dense forests of timber until at present the as- 

g;ct of the county is almost entirely changed. 
y Ibis process a thousand landscapes have 
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been made beautiful by waving grain fields and 
thrifty orchards, while farming and grazing take 
no mean place among our industries. While it 
is true that during this period lumbering has 
been the chief resource, recent developments 
have discovered to us vast beds of coal and ore 
which have been peeping out at our people all 
these years, and yet they have scarcely realized 
that such '* acres of diamonds '* have thus long 
been winking at them. Of late years railroads 
have been finding and winding their way into 
almost every section of our county, and our 
hills are being honey-combed for their priceless 
treasures. This latter industry is destined to 
eclipse the lumber business, and will soon make 
us one of the richest and most populous coun- 
ties in the state. 

The growing importance of our diversified 
industrial interests and business progress may 
be indicated by the statement that an increase 
of three dozen schools but half accommodated 
the increase in population. It is, indeed, g^ati* 
fying to state, too, that while our county has be- 
come the hunting-ground of the speculator and 
railroad magnate, the school officers, in point 
of duty done, have kept pace with the mani- 
fest progress in other things. Allow me to say, 
further, that your welcome is all the more hearty 
since it is known that the growth of this organi- 
zation is so closely allied with the growth and 
history of the free school system. It is a fact 
that there has been no other force so potent in 
giving inspiration and character to the claims 
and nghts for new advantages in methods and 
legislation. The leaders of this body have been 
watched with critic eye and followed with loyal 
firmness by the rank and file in the profession, 
and by the friends of the system among the 
people. Thus favorable public sentiment has 
oeen created from time to time in favor of better 
laws ; and it is worthy of note that the deliber- 
ations of the Association have been sanctioned 
by the representatives of the people in legislative 
assembly, and the ideas advanced here have 
been crystallized in enactments for the better- 
ment of the schools and in the interest of the 
teachers. Possibly no feature of the meeting 
has contributed so much to the accomplishment 
of the objects attained as the social feature, 
because it has cemented the Association-goers 
in bonds of fraternal unity and has divined the 
prediction that the gradual culture of kind inter- 
course must bring it finally to perfection. May 
we not, therefore, invite the largest freedom of 
discussion and the fullest measure of social 
privilege ? 

There are occasions which remam in our 
minds like fixed stars in the heavens, and, I 
dare say, this pleasant occasion, with its mean- 
ing and dignity, will remain as unfading in the 
memories of our people as is the lustre of gems 
that deck the canopy above us, and when this 
occasion shall be viewed by us through the dim 
vista of future years, may we look back to it 
with the same pride and enthusiasm with which 
we have looked forward to it during the past year. 

We again bid you a hearty welcome. 

The welcome on the part of the citizens 



of the town of Clearfield was given by Thc>s. 
H. Murray, esq., in the following able 
and interesting address : 

Teachers of Pennsylvania : The people of 
this place welcome you to their town and 
county. They are pleased to regard you as the 
representatives of a system of public instruc- 
tion, which, starting but half a century ag^o 
under circumstances which were not favorable, 
has grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength until it has reached out and 
linked to itself every heart and every home in 
our great State. We are honored by the fact 
that you have selected this as the place of your 
present annual assemblage. 

Allow me to suggest that there are reasons 
why we ought to appreciate this, your coming. 
In material development and in actual ancl pro- 
spective wealth our county is already in the 
front rank. In men, too, we are not behind 
other places, and this is a product of no ordi- 
nary value.. It was the one thing which Dio- 
genes said he was not able to find amid all the 
glittering art and monumental grandeur of old 
Athens, and is that without which, in all the 
ages since, wealth has been able to rise bnt 
little above the lower level from which it is dug. 
This place, however, has been the very home 
of distinguished men. From here they have 
gone out to fill the highest places in the State 
and nation — and the list is by no means ex- 
hausted ! 

But in no other direction have we made more 
rapid progress than in the encouragement we 
have given to free school education. During 
the first quarter of a century under the free 
school system, so little progress had been made 
in this county that the County Superintendent 
of 1859 reported to the State department that 
there were but three school buildings fit for the 
purpose. During the last quarter of a century 
so much progress has been made that the Su- 
perintendent last year reported about 200 school 
buildings well suited for the purpose, and only 
" one log school house left to remind us of pio- 
neer work.** He also reported a larger percent- 
age of our people as attending the Teachers* 
County Institute from day to day than was 
reported from any other county in the common- 
wealth. This growth has been largely due to 
the fact that the men from our midst who have 
had most to do in moulding and directing^ pub- 
lic sentiment have been, as has been already 
stated, both in public place and in private 
station, staunch supporters and defenders of the 
system which you represent. Two of our citizens 
have given enduring value to a portion of their 
wealth by erecting temples of learning and 
dedicating them to the common schools and the 
common children of this county. I refer to the 
" Leonard school building'* here, and the " Fi^- - 
ton school building ** in Curwensville. 

These are some of the things which indicate 
that we are in a measure qualified to appreciate 
the honor conferred by your presence. These 
men, and others who aided and encouraged 
their work, caught a little of the spirit of Thad- 
deus Stevens himself, when, in the great battle 
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for free schools which he waged over fifty years 
ago in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, he ex- 
claimed : " If I owned the whole mountain of 
Ophir, I would scatter its yellow dirt upon the 
human intellect, until, if there be one fertilizing 
property in it, every young idea would shoot 
forth with overshadowing luxuriance." That 
was a fitting sentiment with which to begin an 
illustrious career, which was rounded out and 
crowned by that other sentiment akin to it, 
irhich he directed to be inscribed over his ashes 
in a humble cemetery in Lancaster city, as ex- 
planatory of why he had selected that as his 
last resting-place. That inscription reads thus : 
" I rest in this secluded spot not because of any 
natural preference for solitude, but because I 
find other cemeteries limited by charter rules as 
to race, and I desire to vindicate in my death 
what I have advo<fated during a long life: 
Equality of all men before their Creator. 

I say the two sentiments were akin to each 
other, for, after all, the chief glory of the Com- 
mon School System is in the fact that it is a 
cmmon system. This gives it a breadth of 
base which is the surest protection to the grand 
superstructure which rises higher with each ad- 
ranee the people make toward a broader free- 
dom and a better civilization. From this fact 
have come many practical results of untold 
value. Only a little over fifty years ago, the 
children of the poor could find no school in all 
the State where they ** could acquire common 
education without recording themselves paupers 
and being recognized and treated as such by 
their fellows.** Not only is the old system gone, 
but the illiberal and unchristian spirit fostered 
by it, if not entirely repressed, is become so un- 
popular that it cannot long survive. 

Another result of this condition is that it meets 
^ most important requirement of education 
itself, in that the scholar gtows up side by side 
with all classes and conditions of his fellows. 
For the well-educated man is always and every- 
where a man who has somehow become familiar 
vith his fellow-men of all sorts and kinds by 
personal contact. He must have touched them 
opon all sides, and have learned the measure 
of their joys and sorrows, their sunshine and 
shadows. Otherwise he will be out of sympathy 
^th them, and just in so far as he is out of 
sympathy with them will he be incapable of 
*ding them by his powers, or of aiding iiimself 
by their powers. 

Our colleges are very slow to learn this ereat 

?^cal lesson. This is not true of all of them, 

b* it is true of some. It is often a matter of 

"^fprise why the young man who has spent 

sevend years in college is so wholly unfitted for 

Poetical usefulness, that sometimes the measure 

of his unfitness seems to be spanned by the 

number of years so spent. But when it is re- 

njonbcred that, during all these years, he has 

associated for the naost part with but one class, 

f^ that his language and even his dress have 

been classified, and that in all points instead of 

getting nearer to, he has been getting farther 

**»y from, the ordinary every-day people 

among whom he must live, if he lives to any 

account, and with whom he must do business. 



if he does anv business, the result is not strange, 
but quite logical and natural. 

Another result of this condition is that as the 
system advances, the tendency is to make the 
education which it furnishes more and more 
practical. Not only are the branches taught 
those which are of avail in the practical affairs 
of life, but the civilization which such a system 
fosters carries out its benefits to the lives of all 
the people, and lifts them up to a higher plane 
of usefulness and enjoyment, and, bringing them 
closer together, unites them in the bonds of a 
common brotherhood. 

The purpose and scope of legislation as af- 
fecting this system should be threefold : 

1 . State aid to widen and deepen all its ad- 
vantages, so that its best and highest results 
may come within the reach of the poorest and 
lowliest. 

2. Provision for special training in all the 
departments of skilled labor, so Uiat our own 
shops may find in our schools " workmen that 
need not be ashamed." 

3. Enlarged facilities for study of those social 
and economic questions which are now so crowd- 
ing themselves upon public attention that they 
must soon be met and grappled with, so that 
when the struggle comes we will have that 
wider intelligence which will enable us to break 
loose from the barriers of prejudice and " ac- 
quit ourselves like men." 

With such enlarged advantages, what may we 
not hope for the future of our State ? An intel- 
ligence so broad and a civilization so advanced 
that every man may leave to his children an 
inheritance better than all the coal and iron of 
our mountains — ^the example of a well>spent life 
and the opportunity for a liberal education. 

The next addrsss was by ex-U. S. Senator 
William A. Wallace, as follows : 

Perhaps this business of welcome may be 
overdone, but since 1 have been chosen to speak 
as a representative of the community in which 
1 live, a few words may be added. 

We welcome you not only as individuals, but 
as the representatives of a great formative 
power of public opinion. The locality you have 
chosen for your assemblage is appropriate — its 
position central, and its elevation giving breadth 
of view. From the mountain-tops surrounding 
you the waters run to both the Mississippi and 
Susquehanna — ^so should the influence of such 
a meeting broaden out in all directions. Here 
among the mountains you will find ideas broad 
and deep — reaching beyond the limits of county 
and State to the nation and the world ; but to- 
day and here we are to consider the future of 
our own Commonwealth — how we shall excel in 
the intelligence of our people and maintain 
front rank in the sisterhood of States that are to 
govern the free people of a continent. As the 
representatives of one of the great formative 
powers of this mighty future, I repeat, we wel- 
come you to-day. 

This Association has been a power in the 
past years of its history. Its influence has been 
felt in the legislation of the State ; it has created 
that public sentiment whose reflex action culmi- 
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nated at Harrisburg. The power it mav exert 
in the future can scarcely oe estimated. Yet 
there are some who say this and similar organi- 
zations have completed their work, in bringing 
the common school system to its present con- 
dition. This is a short-sighted view. There 
never was a time when your work was more 
needed as framers of that public opinion which 
crystallizes into laws and institutions, and shapes 
the character of the future citizens of the State. 
There are two thoughts that I may be par- 
doned for presenting to you at this time : 

1. The burdens and benefits of our educa- 
tional system should be equal in all sections of 
the Commonwealth. The State does not con- 
sist of territory, nor of wealth, but of her people ; 
and all her people are entitled to enjoy eoual 
benefits, as well as to bear eoual burdens. But 
what are the facts? Official reports for 1885 
show that the county of Potter, in order to keep 
open her schools for 5 ff^ months, paid a tax of 
12^^ mills; while Chester countv, with 8y{^ 
months* school, paid only 1^^^ mills. The one 
community is comparatively poor and sparsel v 
settled, the other rich and densely populatea. 
It is plain, then, that the burden is not equally 
distriouted, and justice is not done. And the 
irregularity will not be reached by legislation 
untu you have done vour part to create such a 
public opinion as will demand for every child 
the same right to school privileges, norm and 
south, east and west, all over the Common- 
wealth. Till this is secured, your work will not 
be done. 

2. Such organizations as this should be mak- 
ing a public sentiment that would be brought to 
bear upon the Legislature, demanding a Consti- 
tutionsd amendment providing that no man, 
after five years from its adoption, shall be per- 
mitted to exercise the right of suffrage unless he 
can read and write. Leaving all who are now 
voters in possession of the right, it would place 
a strong mcentive before every boy of sixteen 
to qualify himself, at least thus far, for citizen- 
ship when he became of age. This requirement 
would give the coming generations a moral ad- 
vantage that cannot be secured in any other 
way — ^for education is morals. The very agita- 
tion of such a question would carry with it the 
power of a great thought. Besides, looking to 
the future ot our country, some such provision 
is a necessity. As our population increases, our 
intelligence must increase in proportion ; for it 
is a larger contract to govern fifty millions than 
five, and unless the needed intelligence is se- 
cured, ruin and destruction must follow. Is 
intelligence increasing in the necessary propor- 
tion ? Surely not. Even here in the mountain- 
tops we are overrun with an element of popu- 
lation whose ignorance is a dead weight on our 
higher moral and social development, and a 
perpetual menace to the future of our institu- 
tions. And it is not here alone, but everywhere. 
You may read in a Senate committee report 
upon this subject that out of eighteen millions 
of school population, seven and a half millions 
do not even know the English alphabet. In 
view of such existing conditions, have educa- 
tional organizations completed their work ? 



Certainly not until the needed remedy is ap- 
plied. 

Governments are made for men, not men for 
governments. If man is intelligent and cd- 
tured, so will his government be of a high typer 
if he be low and base, so will be his govern- 
ment. Let us then dig down into the man, 
cultivate him, brine him to the highest develop- 
ment, and we shall have the basis for the hign- 
est type ef government. How shall we do this ?' 
I beUeve, by milder methods than compulsory 
education. Education alone is not liberty— 
Prussia claims the front rank in education, yet 
has a despotic government. Liberty is not 
education merely, but rather the outmwth of 
education — high intellectual and moraldevelop- 
ment, expressed in law and life. If our Com- 
monwealth shall secure to her people such de- 
velopment, she will hold in the future a position 
infinitely greater than she has yet attained, and 
will exert a mighty influence for good. On this 
line is the suggestion of Horace Scudder, diat 
we teach our children to read the American 
classics, that thev may early learn lessons of 
patriotism from the America that has been, for 
the good of that which is and is yet to be. That 
we may make progress in this direction, is the 
aspiration of the people among whom I dwells 
as I doubt not it is yours. When it is realized, 
as we trust it will be, we shall have a country 
every section of which will be moving toward 
the position which was the boast of New Eng- 
land at the time of the Revolution — that there 
was no citizen within her borders who could not 
read and write. Give us that, and the great 
Republic is on the road to perpetuity. Grounded 
in the intelligence of her people, her future wiD 
be assured, and nothing shall ever shake the 
mighty foundations of her establishment. 

The response to the addresses of welcome 
was made by Dr. E. O. Lvte, principal of 
Millersville Normal School, as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
As a member of the Executive Committee, it is 
my duty and privilege to reply to the cordial 
and eloquent addresses of welcome to which 
we have just listened with so much pleasure. 
In the name and on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association, I thank each of 
you, gentlemen, for the hearty welcome ex- 
tended to us to-day. On behalf of the teachers 
assembled here from the borders of New York 
and Maryland, from the banks of the Ohio and 
the Delaware, I thank you most sincerely for 
the earnest words with which you have greeted 
us in this, our first meeting in your beautiful 
town. * 

The cordial invitation given us a year ago at 
AUentown to come to Clearfield, led us to ex- 
pect that you would be ready to receive us when 
we came, and the news that reached us froio 
time to time of the preparations that were mak- 
ing by your active local coinmittees, assured «s 
that we did wisely in selecting this charming 
place for our meeting this year ; and the fij*'. 
words we hear from you are words of such good 
cheer that you have made us feel at hom^ 
among you in our first session. 
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We have reason to congratulate ourselves, 
members of the Association, in the fact that 
since our last meeting, Pennsylvania has taken 
a long step in advance of the position she for- 
merly held in respect to schools. One month 
has been added to the school term of the State, 
and half a million dollars to the appropriation 
to schools. And I believe that no small share 
of this great victory is due to the action of 'this 
Assodation at its previous meeting^, and par- 
ticttlaily at its last meeting, when it resolved to 
memoudize the Legislature to increase the min- 
imom length of the school term to six months. 
Our programme this year will bear favorable 
comparison with those of former years. Ques- 
tkns bearing upon the county superintendency 
aod county mstitutes will be brought before the 
Association for discussion ; the common schools 
and the branches taught in them will receive 
special attention ; while examinations, teachers' 
onions, and other live educational topics, are 
on the programme for consideration. We trust 
that this meeting will not be less fruitful in its 
lesnlts than its predecessors, and that not only 
this hospitable community will obtain some 
slight return for their courtesy and generosity to 
OS, but that the schools of the great State whose 
servants we are, will receive a new impetus on- 
ward, and that we shall go down from Clear- 
ed with clearer ideas of our duty and greater 
enthusiasm for our work. 

A wise custom requires that the response to 
the addresses of welcome be very bnef ; so I 
shall close, again thanking you, gendemen, for 
your words of welcome, encouragement, and 
sound advice, and expressing the hope that our 
QKcting here will be one of the most profitable 
and pleasant in the history of the Association. 

After making arrangements for the enroll- 
<nent of members the Association adjourned 
to 1:30 p. m. 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 



A 



T the opening of the afternoon session, 
Prof. George C. Young, of Kutztown 
Normal School, led the singing of " Amer- 
ica,** and ably conducted the music of this 
«)d the following sessions. 

Prof. B. C. YouNGBiAN, of the Executive 
Committee, occupied the chair, and intro- 
^Qoed President James M. Coughlin, who 
^vered the following Inaugural Address 
opoB the 

X^UTION OP COMMON SCHOOL TRAINING TO 
UBOR, AND LABOR A VALUABLE MEANS 
OF EDUCATION. 

FeUow Members of the State Teachers* AssO' 
ciatUm — LadUs ana Gentlemen : I am called 
apon this afternoon, according to a long estab- 
^ed custom, to make a few remarks under 
the title of an inaugural address. I have se- 
lected as the theme of this address, " The Re- 
Btton of Common School Training to Labor, 
and Labor a Valuable Means of Education." 



The labor question i^ tfi^'prablem of the day. 
It is not only a question of importance with* us, 
it is the problem of all civilized nations. The 
usual course in all questions relating to the peo- 
ple is to seek relief through legislative enact- 
ment, but this question bears so close a relation 
to the personal rights and privileges of the indi- 
vidual that it is very difficult to adjust it by direct 
legislation. Laws should be passed, and are 
passed, to restrain the powerful and the selfish. 
Beyond this the laboring man does not ask, he 
ought not to ask, relief from the State. The 
laws and customs regulating the social systems 
of a civilized and enlightened people should be 
such as to secure to each individual those nat- 
ural and universal rights that will enable him to 
reach the highest possibility of his being. With 
these rights and privileges secured to him, and 
proper preparation upon his own part, there is 
no complamt 

Man in the fullness of his capabilities is not 
a dependent creature. With proper training 
and fair opportunity he is self-supporting, and 
adds yearly to the vast accumulations of the 
State. From the earliest period of recorded 
time he has sought to be free. . The whole his- 
tory of the world is a record of his efforts to 
free himself from bondage of one sort or an- 
other. Nature owned him as her slave, and, 
through successive steps along the pathway of 
science he moved, until nature yielded to 
thought and became his willing servant. Again 
he seeks to escape from the slavery of tyran- 
nical rulers and unjust laws, and for centuries 
he struggled against ereat odds, where the 
hands of the strong forged shackles for the 
weak. 

To the wilds of this continent liberty and 
freedom invite him, and here has grown up a 
g^eat and powerful nation. Free fix)m the influ- 
ence of tne centralized governments of the 
world, a government gprew out of the people. 
Formulated and established by the granaest 
men of modem history, it took root in the com- 
mon mind, and has been maintained and cher- 
ished by the blood of her bravest sons. We 
celebrated her hundred and eleventh anniver- 
sary yesterday. We grew eloquent over her 
greatness, her glory, her power. We conse- 
crated anew the memory of her fallen brave. 
We renewed our obligation to support a gov- 
ernment " by the people, of the people, for the 
people." 

Yet in this land of good crovemment, in this 
land of opportunity, in this land of equal rights 
and common privileges, a cry has gone forth 
from the mass of laboring men that they cannot 
earn a fair living, that they cannot maintain 
dieir families, that they cannot pass the line of 
competency or even partial independence. 
They have been associated with the great indus- 
tries of our land until they have become de- 
pendent upon those industries, and largely 
subject to those who control them. To relieve 
the masses from this condition of servitude is 
the problem of the hour. 

While I do not feel competent to inquire into 
the full and complete cause of these complaints, 
the more I think upon the subject the more 
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firmly I believe relief must come mainly 
through education. 

I do not regard it as the duty of this body of 
educators assembled to inquire into the details 
of the present labor difficulties, or to suggest 
plans to settle special differences between 
laborer and employer. I do believe, however, 
that it is our duty to inquire into the nature and 
study the principles of all great questions relat- 
ing to the people, and to inquire earnestly to 
what extent our educational systems tend to 
create or correct these difficulties. 

The more independent a man is the more 
useful he is both to himself and to those who 
may employ him. The better we educate him 
the more independent he becomes ; . the less 
likely he is to associate himself with those who 
seek to carry their point by force instead of ar- 
gument. He commands the respect of those 
who employ him ; he does not demand it. The 
independent man is the self-helpful man. If 
he cannot make a living working for others he 
will work for himself. Conscious of the skill 
of his hand and the power of his mind to direct 
it, with faith in his own manhood, he goes forth 
into the world to labor, to conquer, and to win. 

These complaints should not come from the 
farmer who tills his own soil, nor from the smith 
who works his own forge, nor from the mechanic 
who runs his own shop, nor from the merchant 
behind his own counter, nor from the profes- 
sional man who places his skill in the market 
of the world. These are all independent 
workers. They work for themselves, and al- 
though they may not earn as much even as 
many of those who are employed in mines and 
factories, they are contented. They acquire a 
substantial education in the line of their daily 
labor that deepens and broadens into character 
with their years of toil. 

The complaints come from the laborers asso- 
ciated with our great industries, firom the people 
of our densely-populated cities and industrial 
centres who depend upon their daily earnings for 
a livelihood. They represent a great class who 
have grown up dependent upon certain indus- 
tries, with diminishing power to adjust them- 
selves to other lines of employment, and often 
with little inclination to do so. 

Many of these people start to work with very 
little school trainmg. They are trained to do 
some special work in the industry to which they 
belong. There is no education in the work they 
do, having to do the same thing day after day. 
It is readily observed by the thoughtful that such 
a course must necessarily make the individual 
very soon dependent upon this special work, and 
make him incapable of adjusting himself to 
other lines of work. The instruction in our 
schools should be of such special nature, when- 
ever demanded, as to relieve this condition in so- 
ciety. The schools must do more for those 
persons who get no education out of their work. 

There is no real progress, educationally or 
otherwise, that does not reach the lowest condi- 
tions of men and better that condition. There 
is no real prosperity among nations, no matter 
how much increase of material wealth may be 
shown by the census, that does not elevate the 



lowest stratum of society. It is a question of 
very little importance how A or B may become 
rich, or that a certain corporation may start an 
industry that will yield large profits to those 
whose money is invested ; but it is a question of 
importance to the whole country that the labor- 
ing man shall have an opportunity to earn an 
honest living, that labor shall be so rewarded as 
to permit the laborer, through industry and 
economy, to secure himself a home, provide his 
family with the comforts of life; educate his 
children, and lay up something for old age. It 
is directly in the line of our life-work, as edu- 
cators, to make of the common laborer a more in- 
dependent man, to help him to measure up to 
the full possibility of his being, to place him in 
full and complete possession of himself through 
manual and intellectual training. Education 
that is worthy the name will aid him to over- 
come circumstances, will make him master of 
circumstances. 

The times in which we live demand more of 
the individual than any time in the past, and 
education must mean more, it must be more, 
than it has been in the past. It must be prac- 
tical, as well as disciphnary. It must fit him 
for his life-work through the means employed 
in the ordinary work of life. In the past, eidu- 
cation through the schools was largely intellec- 
tual training. The moral and physical training 
were left mainly with the home and the work- 
shop. The schools of the future must measure 
up to the full object of education. Intellectual 
training must not be neglected, while phyacal 
and moral training must receive greater atten- 
tion. The training children receive at home is 
by no means so important a factor in education 
as it was when almost everything needed in the 
home was made in the home. To-day, especi- 
ally in towns and thickly-populated districts, 
everything needed in the household comes 
ready-made and prepared. Our children arc 
growing up entirely ignorant of how to do many 
of the commonest things about the house, and 
are dependent upon others where they should 
be independent and self- helpful. 

In the days of our grandfathers a little edu- 
cation through books was sufficient to make 
headway in the business affairs of their times. 
Their social circumstances and surroundings 
differed from ours. From the simple and easy 
condition of their times we have come almost 
suddenly into the complex and varied condi- 
tions of our own. We have advanced so rap- 
idly in material things that we have been unable 
to prepare ourselves to meet the demands made 
upon us by this material progress. We live io 
the most remarkable age of the world's history. 
Other periods have been marked with sufficient 
distinctness to leave their impression upon pass- 
ing time, and to a certain degree influence the 
destiny of a nation, but the present age reach«* 
higher, penetrates deeper, and extends farther 
than the sum of past ages. He who truly liv^ 
in this time and age, who feels the pulsation oi 
the active world around him, who appreciates 
the marvelous growth of scientific knowledge, 
who is familiar with the means employed to 
multiply man -power in business and labor, who 
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has reflected on the wonderful triumphs in the 
mechanical arts and engineering skill, niust 
conclude that the ordinary life of man has been 
increased in time, in opportunity, and in use- 
fulness a hundred-fold. The decades of the 
last hundred years have been equal, each to 
each, to a century of preceding history. 

With this marvelous increase of material 
wealth there comes also increased responsibility. 
The training that was sufficient for the father 
vill not do for his child. Careful training is 
absolutely necessary in order to secure success 
and independence of the individual and pros- 
perity to the whole people. Special preparation 
'^ demanded for every business and pursuit ; 
oot special preparation for some particular 
kind of work, but special preparation and train- 
ing that will enable the individual to adapt him- 
seuto general work. Physical strength and 
industrious habits have won in the past, are 
I important factors of success now, but these qual- 
ities alone are no longer sufficient. If our chil- 
dren are to succeed in these days of active 
competition they must have a fair education to 
begin with, must be students and thinkers. 
The fanner must think as well as work, or his 
market will be supplied by a distant State. The 
mechanic must keep up with the times, he must 
study and think, or a neighboring town will 
place at the door of his customers a better ar- 
tide than he can produce. The professional 
man must be a living man, he must understand 
his own profession, and know a great deal about 
the world around him, or be lost sight of in this 
active and progressive age. 

These conditions are true when considered 
with reference to those who work for themselves 
and are to a considerable degree independent, 
but when considered with reference to those who 
work for others, it is doubly true. The man 
who labors with his hands, at the commonest 
kind of work, increases his efficiency through 
ordinary school training, makes himself a more 
desirable worker, and improves his opportunity 
to secure employment. 

I speak of this labor value of education not 
because I think the intelligent people whom I 
address doubt its labor value, but because I 
think the mass of people, in whose behalf I 
speak to-day, do not fully appreciate the advan- 
^ of education as a preparation for the com- 
monest pursuits of life. It is too generally 
itgarded as a preparation for some genteel 
employment or profession, and of no specific 
^efil to him who is employed at ordinary 
^ual labor. This limited scope given to ed- 
^>^on must be driven out of the common mind, 
^people must be led to see that the advan- 
ce of education is in the line of their own 
employment. 

In every department of service the value of 
common school training as a preparation for 
work is more and more generally recognized. 
It is too evident to need argument or illustration 
f^t the person who is employed to do service 
in your household shall be a person who has 
teceivcd careful training. The language she 
?s« in conversation with your children, the 
intelligence expressed in her dress and manners. 



the judgment exercised in the preparation of 
food, the attention given to theuiygiene of your 
home, these are all qualities thai^ enhance the 
value of domestic service, and secure to the 
possessor certain employment am^ superior 
compensation. 

I made quite extended inquiry with rel^ence 
to the employment of girls to do housework, 
and found employers unanimous as to the value 
of school training as a preparation to do such 
work. They adapt themselves readily to new 
ways of doing work, are easily directed, and 
likely to think for themselves. My inquiry 
among those who employ large numbers of men 
was answered favorably to those who have re- 
ceived some school training. Those who have 
been carefully trained in school require less 
close supervision, employ more intelligence in 
the way they do their work, are more prompt to 
act in case of emergency, less difficult to settle 
with, more careful in the distribution of their 
earnings, and less likely to be of intemperate 
habits, than those who have received no such 
training. 

Our parents were educated to a considerable 
extent through labor : they were, in fact, largely 
educated through labor.. They were obliged to 
know a great deal more about work than we 
do, because nearly all the common industries 
were distributed among the people. A trade 
was a part of a bo^'s education, and the girls 
were thoroughly tramed in all household duties. 
Each home was self-supporting. I do not wish 
to return to the primitive conditions that sur- 
rounded our ancestors, to the hardships they 
endured, to the difficulties they overcanie, but 
I do regret sincerely the loss of a single iota of 
that independence of character that grew up 
under those conditions. What they learned 
through labor, supplying their own wants, and 
what we have lost through the centralization of 
the common industries, must largely be supplied 
by industrial training in connection with our 
schools. 

I would use labor as a nieans of education, 
not merely to prepare the learner to do special 
kinds of work, but to discover to him what he 
is capable of doing for himself; to make him 
conscious of the forces that lie within his own 
being, that 1 might make him a capable co- 
worker with his employer and not a dependent 
servant. 

I ask the members of this Association to study 
carefully this problem of the hour, to pledge 
themselves to labor for the relief of the masses 
through more thoroughly practical education, 
to endorse the idea of education through labor, 
and to favor the establishment of an industrial 
department in connection with every system of 
graded schools in city, town, and village, where 
children may leari> the use of tools and be ed- 
ucated in all the common industries of the coun- 
try, and where they may learn what the hand 
can execute, as well as what the mind can do. 

The wealth of the nation is in the producing 

power of the people ; her strength in their love 

of home, and her character in their full and 

I complete education. The schools of the land 

' must maintain this nation's character and per- 
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petuate her institutions. They must teach re- 
spect for labor, industrious habits, economy and 
temperance, and through these lead the indi- 
dividual to responsible manhood and the mas- 
tery of circumstances. 

Prof. James H. Hamilton, of Osceola, 
read the following paper''' in answer to the 
question, 

SHOULD SUPERINTENDENTS HAVE COMMIS- 
SIONED ASSISTANTS? 

The question of supervision is one vital to 
the maintenance of our schools. No school 
system can produce the best results of which 
it is capable without the most thorough inspec- 
tion and supervision, any more than can a tree 
yield the most luscious fruit in the ^eatest 
abundance without the most careful cultivation. 

That the public schools of Pennsylvania do not 
and cannot at present receive the supervision 
needed by them will be at once evident to every 
one who calls to mind the fact that the number 
of schools in the State averages more than three 
hundred to each county, or, exclusive of Phila- 



delphia, about 280, while the time during which 
the superintendent's visits must be made— the 
time the schools are actually open — is Uss ikon 
seven months. No superintendent can in this 
time visit so many schools, each as often as he 
should, stay as long as he ought, perform actual 
supervision, and attend to the other duties of 
his office. In our rural districts, schools are 
seldom visited oftener than once a year, while 
the report of the State Superintendent shows 
that last year there were in the State 1326 which 
were not visited at all. With so many schools 
to visit, the time spent in each must necessarily 
be so short that it can give but little satisfaction 
to the superintendent, or benefit to the school 
In the country districts our observation has been 
that the average number oi visits made by su- 
perintendents IS four per day-^not from choice, 
out from necessity. And we have known su- 
perintendents who, in thickly settled districts, 
where the school houses were situated near 
each other, were accustomed to make no less 
than six visits. 

In a visit of one or two hours it is impossible 
for a superintendent to judge either of the 



* It will be of interest in this connection to know 
that the Department of Public Instruction presented 
the following bill (House bill No. 115, session of 
1887), and urged its passage at the late session of the 
Legislature. It passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but for some reason was not reported in the 
Senate. It will come in time, for it is in this direc- 
tion of closer supervision that progress must now be 
made. — Ed. Journal. 

" An Act to provide for the better Supervision of 
the Common Schools : 

" Sec. I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That the School 
Directors or Controllers of any school district having 
within their jurisdiction not less than ten schools, or 
of two or more adjoining districts in the same county 
having in all not exceeding fifty schools, may, at such 
time and place as shall be agreed upon by a majority 
of the several boards for the purpose named, select 
by a viva voce vote of a majority of the whole num- 
ber of the Directors of the single district or of the 
districts combined, as the case may be, one person as 
District Superintendent for a term of three years, to 
date from the first Monday in June of the current 
school year in which he was elected. 

" Sec. 2. The affirmative votes of a majority of the 
whole number of Directors in the district or districts 
forming the division shall be necessary to elect, and 
the person elected must be at the time of election an 
inhabitant and citizen of the county, and shall have 
the same qualifications as are now required by law for 
a County Superintendent. 

'* Sec. 3. A call for a meeting of the Directors or 
Controllers to elect a District Superintendent as 
aforesaid shall be in writing, si|^ned in the case of a 
single district by the president and secretary of the 
board, and by each president and secretary of the 
several boards when two or more districts unite to 
form a dividon, and all the members of the several 
boards included shall be given due notice of the time, 
place, and object of the meeting, which shall be held 
in the month of June, after the organization of the 
several boards for the ensuing year. 



"Sec. 4. The salary to be paid shall be determined 
by a majority of the Directors or Controllers present 
at the convention electing the District Superintendent, 
and shall not be less than the highest salary paid to 
any teacher employed by any board within the divi- 
sion for the preceding school term, and shall be paid, 
if in a single district, in the same manner is the 
teachers' salaries employed therein, and in the case 
of combined districts the compensation when fixed 
by the convention shall be based on the number of 
schools within the territory over which the boards 
have jurisdiction, and paid proportionately out of the 
district funds of the several districts according to the 
number of schools in each district forming thediviaon. 

" Sec 5. The person duly elected shall within ten 
days thereafter be officially notified in writing by the 
officers of the convention of his appointment, and of 
the salary agreed upon, and upon his acceptance of 
the appointment, no district shall be permitted to 
withdraw from the division formed by the several 
boards then in office until the expiration of the offi- 
cial term of the person elected. 

"Sec 6. The office of District Superintendent pro- 
vided for by this act shall be subordinate to that of 
County Superintendent, but it shall be the duty of the 
person elected as aforesaid to visit and thoroughly 
inspect the several schools and school buildings of 
his district, and report each month during the annoal 
school term to the board or boards of directors, and 
he shall make such recommendations relating to 
matters within the jurisdiction of the directors as may 
in his judgment be for the welfare of the schools, 
He shall report also to the County Superintendent 
upon such matters of supervision and statistics as the 
several boards may require. It shall be his duty also 
to assist the County Superintendent in the examina- 
tion of teachers within the district, and perfortii such 
other official duties as shall be required by the Directors. 

" Sec 7. A District Superintendent may be !^ 
moved from office by a majority vote in favor of dis- 
missal, of the whole number of Directors in his dis- 
trict, but only on complaint duly made and proven 
after a full and impartial investigation and hearing 
on chargles of official negligence, incompetency or 
immorality.'' 
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teacher's power to teach or of the condition of 
the school; much less can he exercise such 
control or guidance as may he needed. All 
work needs supervision ; this is especially true 
when the several parts are performed by differ- 
ent persons. It is acknowledged and put into 
practice by every successful manufactory and 
bnsiness house. It is doubly important, and is 
much more needed in our schools where, as yet, 
the larger part of the labor is unkilled. Now, 
put the question this .way: All will admit that 
teadiing is the most important business known 
to man. What manufactory-— especially if it is 
just passing through the transition period from 
onskilled to skilled labor — ^what manufactory, 
ooder Uiese circumstances, could exist for a sin- 
gle year if the workmen were visited but once 
in that time by their superintendents? The 
statement of the question leaves but one an- 
swer, and we believe that there is no need for 
I fisther aapiment; that every one will admit 
that our schools need the best supervision. We 
believe, too, that it will be as generally acknowl- 
edged diat at present they do not receive this. 
It will then necessarily follow ^at there should 
be an additional force of inspectors. The only 

3aestion remaining is, Shall the superinten- 
ents be co-ordinate school officers in the same 
county, or shall some be subordinate to others. 

It is essential that every successful system of 
education be directed by one responsible head, 
who shall be held accountable for its general 
workings and results, and who shall have suffi- 
cient power to enforce his decisions. Otherwise 
there would be conflicts of authority which 
could not but interfere with the work of the 
schools. But it would seem that geographical 
boundaries, particularly county lines, are the 
best to define and separate districts of super? 
fision. We would therefore declare the affirm- 
ative of the question which heads our paper 
—Superintendents should have commissioned 
assistants ; and we would emphasize the point 
that the County Superintenaent must be the 
^er of education in his county, and the in- 
spectors be under his control, and subject to 
urn. 

The county should be divided into districts, 

DO one of which should be so large but that 

each school in it may be visited at least once 

cvh month by the inspector, who should visit 

each school thus regularly, report to the Board 

^ Directors in whose charge it is, the condition 

^ the house, grounds, furniture, apparatus, and 

•hatevcr tise may need improvement; he 

^^KMld also carefully note the work done by the 

^eicher in charge, the government and general 

co&dition of the school, the grading and course 

^ study, the number of pupils in school, and 

^Dumber of children of school age who do 

^ attend, the average attendance, and what- 

^cr else the good of the schools may require. 

ne should keep a correct record of his inspec- 

^, and report it regularly to the county su- 

P^tendent, die essential features to be trans- 

nitted by him to the State Department of 

™lic Instruction. 

^t is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
«c nature or value of supervision, nor to define 



the inspector's powers, or point out his duties. 
Nevertheless, as the subject of our paper, when 
fully stated, may be said to be almost axiomatic, 
it must have been the intention of those who 
assigrned it as a topic of discussion, to call forth 
thought on some of the indirect issues involved 
in it. And further, as the plan of having sub- 
ordinate inspectors has not yet been tned in 
Pennsylvania, we believe it to be germane to 
our subject, and advantageous to us as a body 
of educators, to look briefly at what other 
changes can profitably be made in our super- 
vision in connection with the one in the inspec- 
torial force, so that better results may be ob- 
tained from our schools. 

We hesitate about presenting our views iipon 
this subject, and certainly do not presume to set 
up our opinions independently, but express 
them rather with the hope of arousing deeper 
thought in others, and securing a more general 
discussion and presentation of the views of 
those whose opinions on the subject will have 
far greater weight than ours can have. 

At present it is often difficult, perhaps even 
impossible, for a Superintendent to get a teacher 
to carry out his designs as the good of the 
schools demands. Schools may languish — and 
often do— because the superintendent has not 
sufficient power to enforce his decisions. This 
is especially true in graded schools where the 
workings 'of the schools come more directly 
under his control. If the Superintendent is to 
be held responsible for the results of the school 
work, he must have power to enforce obedience 
to his just demands, a power which shall equal 
his responsibility. It is manifestly unjust to 
hold him responsible for the general working 
of a system whose control is almost wholly in 
the hands of others. The success of a school 
depends to a great extent upon the kind and 
quality of its teachers, yet in this State the su- 
perintendent has almost no voice in their selec- 
tion, although he may be held accountable for 
their success. Is this reasonable ? Is it just ? 
He should be held strictly accountable for the 
workings of the schools, and should be expected 
to secure efficient instructors in them ; conse- 
({uently he should be given a voice in the selec- 
tion of teachers. 

And, too, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the superintendent who has made a study of 
his business, who has studied the wants and 
needs of the schools in his charge, and the 
qualifications and methods of the teachers with 
whom these schools must be supplied, is better 
fitted to make a wise choice of teachers than is 
the director who in most cases has not studied 
the business at all. The inspector who watches 
carefully the condition of the schools, the 
courses of study in them, the methods of in- 
struction used by their teachers, the professional 
zeal and knowledge of those teachers, is best 
fitted to make the necessary appointments and 
changes in the teaching force. To deny this is 
to deny his fitness and qualifications for the po- 
sition which he holds. The great success of 
Colonel Parker at Quincy was largely due to 
the fact that the tenure of his teachers* posi- 
tions depended upon the will of th^ Colonel 
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himself. Thus, when he saw that a teacher 
was not properly carrying out the work of the 
school, the power of removal was in his own 
hands, as was also the power to select and ap- 
point such teachers as he knew to be best fitted 
and qualified for the special work at hand. 

It may be objected that there are those who 
fear that Supermtendents might in some cases 
misuse this power and make appointments from 
motives of friendship, rather than a desire to 
benefit the schools. We answer this by asking 
in return, Is favoritism or nepotism more likely 
to be practiced by superintendents than by 
boards of directors ? One superintendent, or 
half a dozen inspectors have not so many 
friends to satisfy as have the scores of directors 
in each county. A decision in the School Laws, 
edition of 1885, in speaking of directors in rela- 
tion to this matter, says: "Family, political, or 
church influence .... have often been the 
bane of the exercise of the office in this its 
highest function.*' 

We believe, also, that it would be well to give 
the superintendent and his assistants a voice in 
the selection and adoption of text-books. Here, 
too, we hold that the professional teacher is the 
one best fitted to make a choice which shall be 
advantageous to our schools. The adoption of 
textbooks is next in importance to the selection 
of teachers. And as the carpenter and the 
blacksmith use tools of their own selection, so 
those directly connected with the internal work- 
ing and control of our schools should have the 
privilege of adopting the tools which they are 
to use. It seems to us that they are the proper 
persons to make this selection. Our boards of 
education are seldom qualified to select books, 
as but few of them are composed of men who 
have made a specialty of professional work, or 
are acquainted with the essential features nec- 
essary to a first-class text-book. We are not 
speaking to the disparagement of our directors, 
for they are not chosen on account of any spe- 
cial fitness in this direction, but on account of 
their business skill and sagacity. 

We would hope also to see the subject of 
grades, courses of study, etc., placed more in 
the hands of the superintendents and inspectors. 
Time will not permit any argument in favor of 
such a change. It will be sufficient for us all to 
turn our attention to these things and each make 
a personal study of them. If we have suc- 
ceeded in awakening in anyone thought on the 
subject, if we have said anything that will 
cause any one to devise some method or plan 
by which our system of public schools may be 
improved, the instruction m them more efficient, 
and the inspection in them more thorough, we 
shall be more than repaid for our effort. 

We ask for closer supervision ; we ask to 
have the force of inspectors so increased as to 
give this ; we ask that the power of the superin- 
tendent be increased — and if necessary his re- 
sponsibility. But in the matter of detail we 
cannot trust our judgment. We cannot venture 
to say whether the superintendent and his in- 
spectors should form a boai^ of control for the 
whole county and have in their hands the whole 
question of selection and removal of teachers. 



adoption of text-books, approval of courses of 
study, and arrangement of grades, or whether 
the superintendent and his assistant in each in- 
spectorate should, together with the board of 
directors of that district, form a body sharing 
jointly these powers. These points we must 
leave to older neads than ours. 

Supt. Chas. Lose, of Lycoming, thought 
there could be no two opinions as to the 
necessity of closer supervision than is possi- 
ble for the County Superintendent to give. 
Numberless details require frequent atten- 
tion. The matter of health precautions is 
one — there may be children who should be 
sent home to avoid contagion ; he knew of 
one case where a pupil was observed by the 
visiting officer to be ill, and sent home, and 
in three days after, died of malignant scarlet 
fever. Other cases were given of idiotic 
children being sent to school, and those 
who were deaf and dumb — thus imposing 
burdens upon the teacher which should be 
prevented. How is the Superintendent to 
do it, without competent and authorized as- 
sistants? Then, there are school houses out 
of repair and unfit for use ; and schools in 
which the law is not observed as to the in- 
struction given. He knew of a county 
where in 50 schools no geography or history 
was taught, in 25 grammar was hardly 
touched, and in perhaps half of the whole 
number physiology was not introduced^ yet, 
as the county was large, the Superintendent 
did not get into most of these schools till to- 
wards the end of the term, when it was too 
late to remedy the trouble. If it were pos- 
sible to have every school visited early in 
the term, these inefficient or careless teachers 
could be made to do better or quit the busi- 
ness. Authorized assistants, one to each 
forty schools, would increase the efficiency 
of the schools 100 per cent, the first year. 
In our large counties, the Superintendent 
knows and can know almost nothing about 
his schools, under present conditions — even 
if he is traveling all the time, and so seldom 
at home that his own children are not ac- 

• 

quainted with him ! In his own county, it 
was 70 miles from his home to the farthest 
school house ; and when he could spend but 
an hour or two in a school, what could he 
learn of the teaching, except in very bad 
cases? It is time that closer supervision 
should be provided ; and these assistant su- 
perintendents should be paid out of the 
general State appropriation, as in many 
counties the tax is already too heavy. 

Prof. D. R. Augsburg, of Kutztown Nor- 
mal School, answered the question,* 

HOW SHOULD DRAWING BE TAUGHT ? 

Many people, and some teachers, seem to 
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think that drawing is a sort of recreation or 
amusement, with but little practical bearing or 
results; and it is these who oftenest ask the 
question which has been placed on the pro- 
gramme. But there are others who see its great 
utility, yet cannot decide between the numerous 
methods and systems offered them, and so get 
litde done. Now the truth is that not only the 
eye of the child, but that of the teacher, does 
not lightly see even the commonest objects 
withont special training. As arithmetic lies at 
the basis of mathematics, and grammar of lan- 
guage, so drawing underlies all the useful arts 
that depend upon the training of hand and eye. 
We answer, therefore, that drawing should be 
taoght just as you teach any other fundamental 
branch. Give it a fair share of time and atten- 
tion, and, aside from its direct value, you will 
reapproht from it in the culture of the percep- 
tive faculties, which will tell upon the whole 
work of the school. The child should begin to 
draw on the first day of his school life, and keep 
it up right along. The benefit to penmanship 
alone would be worth the time given to it. 

You will have no trouble in arousing or keep- 
ing up an interest in this work if you give the 
fitUe ones pictures to make ; they will enjoy the 
work, and surprise you with the results. Give 
them models upon the board, and let them 
copy; some of them will make better pictures 
than the average teacher, of objects familiar to 
them. We see things imperfecdy, from disuse 
and misuse of the visual power for generations 
behind us ; we can only overcome this heredity 
by other generations of proper, training; and it 
b your business to be making a begmning in 
that direction now. 

Give them for instance a human face to copy, 
and show them how to vary its expression by 
slight changes of the lines ; let them copy from 
pictures ; draw for them from objects — ^a chair, 
a table, an insect, a leaf— anything that comes 
to hand and is within their knowledge ; show 
them from their own work how they have only 
seen the object in part, and not in its true rela- 
tions, and how they may correct and improve 
their picture ; you will often find that you are 
learning, as well as teaching them to observe 
dosely. 

As to the various methods, it is not well to 
confine yourself to any one. Of course draw- 
ing from pictures is not a complete method, 
though it nas its advantages, which should be 
^sed ; we must come at last to drawing from the 
<^hject. and may as well begin it early. There 
ve many seemingly difficult objects that be- 
come easy to draw by little hints in the way of 
<Knhne forms ; all these must be familiar to the 
teacher — for in drawing as in everything else, 
success depends upon the teacher's thorough 
nnderstandmg of what he is about. You should 
Gwy along copying and drawing from the ob- 
ject together — each will supply what the other 
l2u:ks, and so approximate a complete method. 

The speaker illustrated his points by draw- 
ings upon the blackboard — faces, insects in 
various stages, and finally a railroad station, 
showing himself very ready with the crayon. 



Prof. W. H. Samuel, of Philadelphia, 
was surprised to see the human face pre- 
sented as a test-drawing for beginners. He 
would not start with any such difficult and 
complex object, but with some common 
form bounded by straight lines — then pass 
to the ordinary simple forms in nature — the 
outline of a flower — then the outlines of ar- 
tificial objects, as houses, etc. We can find 
models in the many publications containing 
pictures. In drawing from the object, he 
would not take a box, but a cylinder, and 
so teach the circle and ellipses by changing 
the position of the object. He had been 
helped by a little book, the Elements of 
Drawing, by Ruskin, which he recommended 
to all teachers. 

Dr. R. K. BuEHRLE could see no good 
reason for entirely discarding measurements 
in primary work in drawing. We invert 
the recognized principle, and proceed from 
the difficult to the easy, when we require the 
children to work entirely by the eye — for 
the skilled draughtsman has his instruments 
and uses them. How are we to defend our 
course on this point, in consonance with the 
received principle of pedagogics? We vio- 
late the same principle by beginning with a 
picture of the face. We should begin, as 
the last speaker said, with lines, and simple 
figures. He asked Prof. Augsburg if there 
was any objection to the use of rulers and 
measurements. 

Prof. Augsburg said he would not let 
beginners know that there were such things 
as straight or curved lines. As to using 
rulers, if they begin that way they will have 
to use them all their lives. He would begin 
by making the pupil depend on himself — 
the hand will soon learn dexterity. You 
want the lesson to be a pleasure, not all 
hard work. 

Prof Eckels said you could use helps and 
work with straight lines, and not lose the 
pleasure or make it hard work. He had 
once seen a simple lesson given with a rect- 
angle, dividing the sides and connecting the 
points — all straight lines — and producing a 
handsome figure. He took home the idea 
to his pupils, and tried it both ways, some- 
times with measurements, sometimes with- 
out, and they had a good time — in fact, they 
kept the teacher busy examining the results 
or their straight line work. He would not 
give complex objects to beginners. 

Supt. Weiss — Did the gentleman never 
get past the straight lines? 

Prof. Eckels — Oh, yes; but I had every- 
thing to learn. I learned after a while to 
draw things so that they could be recognized 
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when I wrote the name under the drawing, 
but long before that the pupib could draw 
objects so that they did not need the names 
under them. 

The discussion closed here. 

Supt. H. S. Jones, who was on the pro- 
gramme for Thursday morning, requested 
that he be allowed to read his paper to-day, 
as he was expected at the meeting of the 
National Council of Education at Chicago, 
and could not be present on Thursday. His 
request was granted, and he read the follow- 
ing answer to the question, 

WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF EXAMINATIONS IN 
GRADED SCHOOLS? 

There is a voice like one crying in the wilder- 
ness preaching, "Away with examinations, away 
with them !" Thus it has always been, and al- 
ways will be — good things will be handled 
badly. There is far too much in the spirit of 
the times that demands free divorce from every- 
thing that is a source of trouble, as being the 
shortest, easiest way toward reform. Wise ad- 
justment and skillful adaptation are kept in the 
background. 

Examinations having done so much toward 
bringing order out of chaos, so much toward 
introducing purpose in our schools, it is no won- 
der that in many instances the school has been 
turned into a concern whose object was exami- 
nation. The pupil labors in a sort of mental 
sweat to pass the examination. The teacher 
struggles and agonizes to have his class pass 
the examination. Parents and friends join in 
the general worry, and, through their interest in 
education, make gadling burdens heavier. 

Within twenty years surgery has made won- 
derful advances, not by throwing aside the use 
of the knife, but by modifications that bring it 
•closer to nature as a help, not as an indepen- 
dent power. So it seems best to regard the ex- 
amination as far too valuable a feature in our 
-schools to be condemned and thrust aside, be- 
cause here and there it has been developed into 
a burdensome abuse. 

Strong, cultured minds, rich in observation 
and power of critical discrimination, not en- 
gagea in educational work, have expressed 
themselves as seeing tendencies and results in 
public school systems that are far from being 
truly educative. Sometimes the criticisms are 
pronounced in mild form, but often they are so 
positive as not easily to be misunderstood, and 
take the shape of charges. Some of the most 
emphatic are: "The system magnifies the im- 
portance of the routine operations of the 
school ; " "It mistakes means for ends ; *' "It 
is absorbed in non-essentials;** "It insists too 
rigidly upon the uniformity in methods and re- 
sults; *' " It treats pupils en masse, and ignores 
individuality.*' The educator has no higher 
duty than that which directs him to scan, meas- 
ure, and wei^h the tendencies of the system he 
is administering ; and he should have an open 
ear to all cries, whether disparaging or encour- 



aging, and should rejoice in the helpful obser- 
vations and candid criticisms of non-experts. 

In order that the object of examinations in 
graded schools may be properly reached, a few 
thoughts will be offered concerning (i) The 
Function of the Public Schools; (2] Grading or 
Classification; (3) Special Uses of the Exami- 
nations, and (4) Some Suggestions. 

1. TAe Function of the Public School, 
It is not the purpose of the public school to 

serve as a human sifdng-machine, by which a 
certain kind of brain can be discovered and re- 
tained. The common school is an institution 
that is to receive and hold as long as possible 
children differing more or less widely in race, 
heredity, surroundings, strength, health, and 
the faculty of learning. The school of the peo- 
ple should be organized and managed no more 
for the talented and the evenly-bahinced of fair 
ability in many directions, than for the weak, 
the crippled, and those whose brains possess 
considerable vigor, but are unmistakably lop- 
sided. 

2. Classification, 

The day is not far distant when classification, 
even in large schools, was hardly known. In- 
dividual study and individual instruction held ' 
sway. The classification that existed was of the 
most elastic type; a pupil joined a class or not, 
according to his liking; or drifted in and oat; 
to-day, a member — to-morrow, absent, absorbed 
in some independent work that held him pris- 
oner. This "go as you please'* style of school, 
this total lack of system, in which the teacher 
guided and ruled so little and so loosely, is in 
marked contrast with the "model school" of J 
later days, strong in systematic details, and in 1 
that close classification which does not allow a 
pupil to move, unless " under orders.*' 

The old-time school, with next to no orpmi- 
zation, may be put down as a miserable failure 
— a factory of wasted efforts ; but, nevertheless, 
it produced educational fruit of which we have 
no just reason to be ashamed. The older we 
grow the more easy we find it to respect methods 
and notions that once we stood ready to con- 
demn or to laugh at. 

The classification of a school is the placing 
of its pupils in sections or grades in accord with 
the course of study, based on the capacity of 
the pupils to do fairly the work of the grade to 
which they are assigned. 

Classification in the management of schools 
possesses the valuable merit of economy. It 
sprang from the constantly recurring problem 
in industrial pursuits — how to make labor as 
productive as possible. In gaining an elemen- 
tary knowledge of conventional tacts, such as 
signs — ^written and spoken — word-forms, arbi- 
trary tables, dates, processes, second-hand 
knowledge, etc., a large number of pupils can 
be instructed by a single teacher, quite as well, 
if not better, as one or a very few. As the sott 
of learning referred to must necessarily con- 
sume a large part of the time devoted to the 
education of the young, classification, if used 
judiciously, is unquestionably economical. 

Classification may be said to be close or edU' 
fational. 
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Gose classification is military in spirit ; it links 
pupil to pupil by an inelastic chain, and "keep- 
ing step '* IS the chief business when the com- 
mand, "Forward, march,'* is given. Its aim is 
fusion and uniformity. It tempts the weaker 
teacher to the worship of such technicalities as 
are easily worked up into " splendid class reci- 
tations." It places in the back-ground true 
teaching, and brings to the forefront chatty class- 
Vectuiing. 

Tlie instruction given takes one of two forms : 

it adapts itself to the weak minority so as to 

hold the class together in funereal step, or it 

takes pride in "double-quick** thoroughness 

and burdensome exactions that can be borne 

only by the few. The first is best illustrated in 

the workings of the Board Schools of England, 

where size of salary depends considerably on 

the number of pupils passed by the inspector. 

It is not an uncommon sight in that country to 

see a lai^e majority of a class like overflowing 

pitchers at a fountain, while the teacher is 

struggling to adapt his instruction to the smsdl 

mental throats of the laggards. 

The latter is shown in strong light in a recent 
report of a metropolitan schoolof 1 141 students, 
which dwindled down to 717 in five months, 
and to 652 at the end of the school year — a 
shrinkage of over 57 per cent. Ten hundred 
and forty-eight knocked at the door for admis- 
sion, and 40 per cent, were rejected; and jude- 
log from the past, the 60 per cent.'admitted will, 
in a few short months, be cut down 50 per cent. 
Such management distinguishes the "survival 
of the fittest." Material that will not fuse to the 
exact form desired, is rejected as slag. In the 
report, the Board of Education are congratu- 
lated on the "general prosperity ** of the school. 
It is proper to observe that close classification, 
in its best and worst forms, is hardly an evolu- 
tion of the public school system. It is an at- 
tractive exotic, largely modified by different 
educational climates, originally imported from 
those higher and pecularly distinctive institu- 
tions whose function is to act on the homoge- 
BCfNis few and not on the heterogeneous many. 
Educational classification aims at the progress 
of the individual. It makes the class an eco- 
nomic convenience, rather than a necessity. 
When the pupil steps out of the broad domain 
I of the conventional, to that which calls for ex- 
I perience and thought, it not only allows, but it 
compek him to "break ranks." It makes no 
speaal effort to clothe each member in educa- 
tional uniform. Class standing is an incident 
^not a standard or measure of the progress 
0^ or the good received. It demands that 
^teacher shall study the child before settling 
on methods and lessons — not the typical child, 
^ the child sitting in his school-room. 

The proper classification of pupils should re- 
ccire the most careful attention of the supervi- 
Mry force, and should never be left to the inex- 
perienced, or to those who have difficulty in 
estimating mental faculty. The size of a class 
^ the number of classes to a teacher depend 
pn material and location. A large class possess- 
ing many points of similarity is not so neavy a 
strain upon the teacher as a small one that has 



but few or next to none. Board rules that fix 
the minimum number of pupils to be assigned 
to a teacher are unpedagogical. This matter 
should be left entirely in the hands of those who* 
know the children best. 

Close classification finds an ally in mechanical 
methods, and where such methods prevail, it 
perfects the mechanism, to have all the pupils in 
the room in the same class. Under exceptional 
circumstances, this would be allowable; but with 
the average run of schools and pupils, two 
classes, at least, should be given to a teacher, 
and in case of the school of suburban make-up, 
the number may be increased to four, rather 
than have young children walk themselves 
weary, and into a dislike for education, by a 
daily struggle to reach a central school. miles 
away. 

The examination of pupils should be subor- 
dinate to education, serving merely as a factor 
in the operations of instruction. The idea that 
examination is education should have no- 
place in the minds of pupils or teachers. Iff 
otherwise, the teacher and those in his care will 
concentrate their ener^es upon gaining results 
that can be readily estimated by examinations^ 
There is a radical difference between studying 
a subject for examination and studying it for 
possession. 

Where examination is supreme in a school;, 
the atmosphere is one of narrow criticism in- 
stead of enthusiastic learning. " Probable 
questions,*' like tormenting ghosts, haunt pupil 
and teacher, night and day, driving: them with, 
the cruel whip of per cents., into the kingdoms 
of nervous restlessness and worry. 

The kind of classification in force has much, 
to do with the character of the examination. 
Close, narrow classification moves in company 
with a corresponding examination. Educationad 
classification is satisfied with educational examv 
ination. 

The " no examination ** advocates ask, " Why 
use an appliance that can easily be made mis- 
chievous?*' The answer is, that the value of 
an instrument is not lowered in the least by the 
fact that, unless skillfully handled, it may do 
harm. 

It is conceded that where the life and strength 
of a school are given to preparing for examina- 
tions, the tendency of the examination is to- 
crush out spontaneity in pupil and teacher, and 
although examination is of service as a criterion, 
its truer and higher function is to stimulate. 

Examinations should be (a) written, (b) oral,, 
and (c^ objective. Since writing has entered so • 
extensively into school exercises, examinations 
have largely taken the written form. When 
the written examination cyclone struck Boston, 
over forty years ago, and the numbers of 
wounded and killed were presented in compli- 
cated per cent, tables, for the inspection of the 
public, Horace Mann, in discussing the morti- 
fying results, grew eloquent in praise of what he 
termed the "novel mode,** and "the new 
method.'* To him, it seemed to meet every 
want, real and imaginarv. In fact it seemed ta« 
him "a new education.* 

Without question, in some essential points, . 
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the written method stands pre-eminent ; but it 
does not compass the whole circle of require- 
ments. Vocal expression has a place in our 
schools, and only by oral tests can it be seen 
what readiness classes have in describing, re- 
producing, and conversing. Besides, the s]>oken 
word is a better test of assimilation than the 
written word. An English authority, speaking 
of. the viva voce method, says, '* Nothing so 
much defeats cram." 

But the oral with the written method is only 
made completely effective by the addition of the 
objective. Since words and things have been 
joined in educational wedlock, in the teaching 
of the sciences, and sweet mother Nature visits 
occasionally the primary school, with the cheer- 
ing promise that she will soon be around to 
stay, objects in examination must soon take an 
honored seat. 

3. special Uses of ike Examinaiion, 
Properly conducted, examinations serve ( i ) 

to stimulate the pupil to independent, thoughtful 
action ; (2) as approximative tests of class 
progress ; (3) to bring to the front defects and 
oversights in the instruction; (4] to test excep- 
tionally strong pupils recommended for inai- 
vidual promotion; (5) to determine whether a 
class, or most of it, are prepared or not for the 
work of the next higher g^ade; (6) to ascertain 
the fitness of a class to graduate from a course 
of study calling for a diploma. 

As to who should take part in the several ex- 
aminations outlined, the second is in the pro- 
vince of the class instructor. Nothing is better 
for a school and its teacher than to have the 
pupils occasionalljr take an educational stroll, 
without being led, mspired, or directed. Young 
people delight in showing their individual, un- 
aided power. 

The third should be under the control of the 
principal, or the supervisory force — the object 
being to correct the pedagogical vision of the 
the teacher. 

The fourth, which concerns individual promo- 
tions, may be conducted by the principal and 
teacher of the grade to which the pupil is recom- 
mended for promotion, under supervisory direc- 
tion. 

The fifth, which relates to class promotions, 
should be in the hands 6f the principal, under 
proper supervision, the class teacher co-operat- 
ing. 

The sixth, which takes in the highest depart- 
ment of a system of schools, should be con- 
trolled by the teachers of the department, 
assisted, as far as practicable, by the superin- 
tendent. No outside, scholarly non -expert 
should be allowed to have a meddling hand in 
the business. 

4. Suggestions, 

A word as to questions and time. 

To question well is a fine art, and whether 
the questions are oral or written, they should 
have the foundation of preparation, and be so 
framed as to make the chief purpose of the ex- 
amination to assist in education. They should 
be liberal in extent, shading from the very easy 
to the difficult, giving full opportunity to the 
several degrees of talent in the class. Occa- 



sionally it is well to have each pupil construct 
his own questions, or choose his own topics, 
thus bringing to the surface what the learner 
considers his most ready and exact knowledge. 
The time should not be so limited as to cause a 
feeling of hurry. Some good minds when 
pressed for time become paralyzed ; and if the 
time is short, "the single-spurt people,** those 
who have no disposition to revise and polish, 
outrank their betters. 

" Standing in examination " should never be | 
used as a lever of disparagement. The child 
at the foot of the class may be the most deserv- 
ing as a learner^ though rankine low in power 
to receive and give back. Noming known to 
man is more sensitive than the human brain, 
and as the examination deals with impres- 
sible immaturity, everything depressing, excit- 
ing, or startling, should be barred out. It 
should be entered into by all concerned as 
pleasantly and as sympathetically as any 
other school duty that is the source of happiness 
and mental growth. 

REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 

Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville Normal 
School, reported from the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution, having em- 
bodied in a new Constitution all the stand- 
ing resolutions of the Association under 
their proper headings. The text of the Con- 
stitution is given later, when finally acted on. 

After some discussion, Dr. Lyte proposed 
that the draft of Constitution be again re- 
ferred to the committee with instructions to 
amend in one or two sections to which ob- 
jection was made — especially a provision for 
leaving the selection of the place of meeting 
to the Executive Committee instead of vot- 
ing upon it in open Convention, as had 
been the practice for a number of years; 
also one abolishing the salary of the Ticket 
Agent, which was postponed until the ar- 
rival of the present officer, who was on his 
way here from Philadelphia. These amend- 
ments was made by general consent, and 
the further consideration of the Constitu- 
tion was postponed for the present. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 



SINGING by the Association opened the 
exercises of the evening session, after 
which the President introduced Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
delivered a most interesting and instructive 
lecture on 

the earth. 

The earth has been for certainly two thousand 

years, is now, and will be for all future time, the 

fruitful subject of investigation by man. It is 

studied from many standpoints, beginning witn 
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the oldest of the sciences, geometry (earth-meas- 
uring), and all that man really knows has been 
acquired by the study of the earth and what it 
contains, especially of the life that exists upon 
its surface. That knowledge would afford ma- 
terial for thousands of lectures ; but to-night we 
shall consider the earth as a things as it might 
appear if we were ourselves residents of some 
other body, and shall present a few of the dis- 
coveries that have been made with respect to 
the nature of the planet. 

We may begin by asserting that the earth is 
roood— this fact having been authoritatively 
passed upon by an English court and jury, and 
tnally decided. One Hampden havmg de- 
dared that the earth is flat, and a reward 
being offered for demonstration establishing its 
rotundity, the matter was taken up, many ex- 
periments made, the reward claimed, and finally 
the question came into court as stated. Of 
course we must not attempt to go behind the 
decision of a court, and will assume that the 
rotundity is demonstrated. It is no new dis- 
covery, as there has never been a time in re- 
corded history when there were not many 
thoughtful men who held that the earth is a 
round body. 

To us who stand upon its surface, the rough- 
ness of the outside is remarkable ; the whole 
body seems corrugated, seamed, wrinkled — and 
yet when the highest of the mountains, the 
deepest oceans, are compared with the diameter 
of the body, it is comparatively a smooth globe. 
Proportionately represented upon a 6-inch globe, 
the Himalaya mountains would be but an msig- 
nificant wrinkle. By-the-way, there would be a 
great advantage in making our school globes 
S-inch or i6-inch, so as to have one inch or two 
inches for each looo miles of diameter — and 
then banish the flat maps, and use the well- 
made globes instead. Even with the 8-inch 
globe the mountains would be like grains of 
dost. From this we get some idea of the earth's 
aie. 

The shape of the earth is a question of com- t 
paratively recent study. Is it a sphere ? New- 
ton had a suspicion, on theoretical grounds 
^one, since no measurement had then been 
made, that the equatorial diameter was greater. 
It was clear that if the earth was ever a liquid, or 
^uid, or plastic mass, its rapid revolution would 
swell it out at the equator, and it would become 
^0 oblate spheroid — hence the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis. The geographies tell us how the di- 
meters were finally measured, but it is evident 
^ their writers know very little about it. Of 
^«»rsc, if the form differed materially from a 
'P^, measurement of a degree of a great 
<^ near the equator, and another near the 
pole, would show the variation ; but this is a del* 
'catc and difHcult operation — so much so that 
pertain French astronomers, jealous of Newton's 
^e, attempted the measurement, and thought 
«cy had found the shape to be that of a prolate 
^heroid — lemon or spindle-shaped. Later a 
Swiss astronomer found that on going to an is- 
land in the Atlantic near the equator, his clock 
fan slower, though he was sure there had been 
no interference with the pendulum. The New- 



tonians oftered this explanation : Increase of the 
force of gravity increases the rapidity of the 
pendulum's motion, and vice versa; the loss of 
time by this clock shows the force of gravity to 
be less at the equator, hence the distance from 
the centre of gravity is greater, the equatorial 
diameter longer, and the body an oblate sphe- 
roid. Then the French Academy determined 
to settle the question ; one party was dispatched 
to Peru, another to Lapland, and while the lat- 
ter eompleted its work and reamed in two 
years, the former divided into two, measured 
two degrees, and was absent ten years. Re- 
turning, the results were compared, and the 
Newtonian hypothesis was confirmed, and the 
earth declared to be an oblate spheroid. The 
investigations of the past 50 years, however, 
indicate that the form is more irregular than 
had been supposed, conforming to no geomet- 
rical figure ; so it is now correct to speak of its 
shape as that of 2Lgeoid — which means a figure 
shaped " like the earth," so the term is suffici- 
ently exact. 

The nature of the body — whether a solid 
mass, or liquid with a thin crust or shell — is a 
difficult problem. We know that we are in- 
debted to the sun for all our supply of working 
power; that we are indebted to the varying 
temperature for all that makes earth habitable; 
that the enormous energy exerted by the sun 
upon a given area far exceeds that of all the 
horse-power that could be crowded upon it — yet 
all this power affects but a few feet, at most 20 
or 30 feet, beneath the surface. The geologist 
has studied the strata in position down to a few 
thousand feet; in places where great convul- 
sions have tilted them up, we can tell how it 
was perhaps some miles below ; but after all 
very little is known about the interior. Many 
very able teachers have held that we live upon 
a mere shell, enclosing a molten mass of liquid ; 
but the latest drift of opinion is in the other di-- 
rection. It is true that the heat increases as we 
go down, at the rate of 1° Fahr. for every 50 
feet, or more than 100° to the mile ; there is no 
reason to deny that this increase continues in- 
definitely, and if so, at 10 miles' depth it would 
be over 1000® ; so we should soon reach figures 
that would melt all known substances at the 
surface. 

But would they melt at such depths, under 
such enormous pressures ? We do not know. We 
do know that pressure has much to do with the 
melting of some substances : ice at zero may be 
melted by pressure ; with other bodies the rule 
may be reversed. We cannot yet say what may 
be the behavior of matter under such condi- 
tions, hence it is not proven that the centre is a 
molten mass. Having thus settled that the 
molten mass was not a necessary inference, the 
astronomers and geologists gave considerable 
study to the motion and behavior of solid bodies 
and those containing liquid. One striking illus- 
tration is by two eggs of equal size and weight, 
one boiled hard, the other not; suspend them 
and set them rotating — the liquid one loses its 
motion, the solid one keeps on ; spin them on 
their sides, the result is the same. [Experiment 
shown.] The deduction from this and similar 
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experiments, by those most competent to make 
it, IS in favor of a rigid interior — not necessarily 
solid — ^it may be honey-combed with pockets, 
empty, or containing fluid matter. This theory 
does not increase the difficulty of explaining 
earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. The 
earth is still cooling and shrinking — unequal 
contraction produces irregularity of pressure, 
and quantities of matter may become fluid in 
consequence, and escape by the craters; the 
settling of the surface making the earth- 
quake. While it is not claimed that this explan- 
ation is entirely satisfactory, it is not incon- 
sistent with any of the demonstrated facts. 

How much matter does the earth contain ? — 
what is its mass? The determination ot this 
was most important to the astronomers, because 
by it they could measure the mass of the other 
heavenly bodies. If the earth were a homoge- 
neous body, the problem would be purely math- 
ematical, when we had the volume and density ; 
but the density increases as we approach the 
centre, according to an unknown law ; so it be- 
comes very difficult. The only way is to com- 
pare the attraction of the earth with that of 
known masses. A plumb-bob points nearly to 
the centre of the earth— exactly at the equator 
and the poles, very nearly here ; the line ex- 
tended downward at this point would miss the 
centre by about eleven miles. Suspend plumb- 
bobs on either side a mountain, and test the 
variation of direction, was one suggestion; but 
the difference was so slight that it could scarcely 
be measured. A pendulum was carried doM^n 
2000 feet into a coal mine, and its vibration 
noted, taking into account the density of the 
earth around the shaft: the result was un- 
satisfactory. A pendulum was suspended be- 
tween balls of lead, and their attraction ob- 
served; but the variation was too small for 
calculation. The feebleness of this attraction 
may be conceived from the fact that if two balls 
of lead 6 feet in diameter be suspended as close 
together as possible without touching, a single 
fibre of spider-web around each will keep them 
apart. 

With forces so very delicate, the extreme care 
necessary to be observed may be imagined. 
Nevertheless, the problem has been solved ; and 
if any one of you is anxious to have the figures, 
here they are: 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons is the weight of the earth. 

One of the means of determining the attrac- 
tion of gravity is measuring the vibration of the 
same pendulum at sea-level and at the summit 
of a mountain of known height, and comparing 
the mass of the mountain with the mass of the 
earth. We know by calculation how fast it 
should move, and by observation how fast it 
actually moves. There are few mountains 
which are adapted by situation and surround- 
ings to such an experiment, and among these 
the best is in Japan, and is named Fujinoyama, 
12,500 feet in height, symmetrical in form, and 
rising from a plain. There I had the privilege 
of making the experiment, a description of 
which may be interesting. 

We began the ascent in the early morning 
with five young men who were pupils in the 



government institution ; and having some very 
strong natives to carry our instruments, one of 
which weighed 160 pounds. As it is impos»ble 
to ascend on horseback, the difficulty and labor 
are by no means light. It is a holy mountain, 
and we found numerous pilgrims — ^tne leader of 
each company tinkling his little signal bell and 
all moving to a monotonous chant, on their 
way to and from /the shrine on the summit. 
Their garments had once been white, but were 
now marked by travel and stamped with curious 
characters in attestation of their visits to other 
sacred places. When almost worn out by steady 
climbing, we found it well to adopt one of their 
plans — to take 100 steps at a time, then rest be- 
fore the next 100— ancl late at night we reached 
the summit. 

As usual in all human affairs, we had leflone 
thing out of our account, which might have been 
fatal to our attempt — we found a wind blowing 
so violently that observations were quite impos- 
sible. A tent held down by blocks of lava piled 
upon its edges was nearly carried away. We 
felt that our severe labor was wasted, that there 
would be no outcome to it all. Just then we 
came upon the little shrine — a hut, solid and 
substantial, built of lava blocks, and roofed 
over ; here was the place, the only place, where 
our work was possible ; but within were all the 
paraphernalia of Buddhism, under care of the 
attendant priest. Consulting our companions 
on the possibility of obtaining leave to use the 
building, they were politely, but just as posi- 
tively agreed that it was impossible — that it 
would be " desecration." We, however, made 
the request of the priest, who at once declined; 
it was repeated in another form, and again de- 
clined. 

Then we laid before him the nature of the 
question, explained its great importance, the 
adaptation of this locality, and the impossibility 
of doing our work elsewhere on the summit 
He listened, became interested, hesitated, and 
finally yielded. We entered the shrine; the 
symbols and paraphernalia were removed 
into a corner, and in their place were set up the 
chronograph, the battery and the pendulum— 
the latter occupying the niche of the image wor- 
shipped by the pilgrims. Outside, the night was- 
clear, the peak was an island in a sea of clouds; 
within, the symbols of one of eaith*s oldest re- 
ligions were giving place to the most modem' 
appliances of science; altogether, it was a strange 
and impressive experience. When all was 
ready, a very few minutes* test detected a dif- 
ference in the vibration from that at sea-level— 
the experiment was successful ; it was continued 
to completion, while the pilgrims prayed at the 
door and tossed in their coins, which were gath- 
ered up and handed over to the priest. We left 
him with regret, for it was an nonor to know 
such a broad-minded, liberal, generous man as 
our friend, Mr. Ki-nosh-i-ta. 

At the close of the lecture, Miss Maggie 
DoTTS, of East Greenville, Chester countyi 
sang two pieces, which were well received 
by the audience, after which the Association* 
adjourned to 9 a. m. 
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The session was opened by Rev. R. A. 
McKiNLEY, who read from the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. 

The Association sang "Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton." 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Sapt. D. M. Wolfs said he wished to 
place in Bomination for the Presidency one 
who had been a member of the Association 
for 20 years, and who had always taken an 
active part in its proceedings, serving ac- 
ceptably upon its Executive Committee and 
present at almost every meeting ; one who 
had been prominent in the educational work 
of the State, and an efficient superintendent 
in several of its cities — Supt. R. K. 
fiuEHRLB, of Lancaster city. 

Prof. Philips, of West Chester, seconded 
the nomination. It was one most fitting to 
be made, whether regarded from the side of 
merit or qualificatiom. Scarcely any mem- 
lu" present had been so constant in attend- 
ance or more faithful in service. 

Supt. Phillips, of Scran ton, nominated 
one of the live young superintendents of the 
State— Mr. Matt Savage, of Clearfield 
county. 

Dr. HoRKE had hoped that the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Buehrle would be unanimous. 
He thought it was the sentiment of the 
active membership of the Association that 
the older and widely-known members 
ihould be chosen to the Presidency. 

Further nominations were made as fol- 
lows: 

For Vice Presidents — Geo. A. Spindler, 
Washington; Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks; W. 
H. Samuel, Philadelphia; Jno. A. Robb, 
Lock Haven. 

For Secretary-^, P. McCaskey, Lan- 
caster. 
For Treasurer — D. S. Keck, Berks. 
For Ticket Agent—]. F. Sickel, A. R. 
Home. 

For Executive Committee — G. W. Weiss, 
Geo. M. Philips, D. J. Waller, G. W. Phil- 
%, N. S. Davis. 

for Enrolling Committee — N. J. Bieber, 
A.W. Potter, A. G. C. Smith, W. S. Mon- 
roe, M. F. Brumbaugh, W. W. Dietrich, 
]' M. Hoffman, Miss Clara Barrett. 

committee on election. 

The following committee was appointed 
to conduct the election of officers: E. I. 
Wolfe, R. M. McNeal, Frank Hutton, Miss 
Sadie Gallagher and A. J. Davis. 

The Association directed that their unan- 



imous ballot be cast by Mr. J. D. Pyott 
foVfth'^.ogicers where there is no contest. 

• • PUU?E OF MEETING. 

Choice of tlleyace ofL-next year's meet- 
ing being in order, tbe &)llowing places 
were named: Scranton', -I£iijt£iiQS^p, Mauch 
Chunk, Indiana, Huntingd6n;\C}iavtauqua. 

After a lengthy discussion and nQm^rou$ 
motions, it was finally agreed to call*f(Sr 
votes in favor of each place, and select by 
another ballot from the highest three. 
These three were Scranton, 95 ; Hunting- 
don, 57; Chautauqua, 48. Scranton was 
then chosen by a vote of 118 to 68. 

Prof. John T. Daniel, of Allegheny, 
read the following paper on 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

"Are not County Institutes a failure?*' is a 
question asked by very many. The time has 
come when it ought to be answered. 

Patrick was asked whether be knew young 

Jones. He promptly replied, " Yes, sir, I know 
lim." " Well, if he tells you a thing, can you 
believe what he says?" was the next inquiry. 
"It's tiiis way," said Pat, "whin he spakes the 
truth ye can belave ivery word he tells ye, but 
whin he lies, I'd advise ye not to put any confi- 
dence in him at all." So it is with County Insti- 
tutes. When they are properly manned and 
properly managed, when they work toward 
right ends, and when their members are intelli- 
gent, intent on the acquisition of knowledge, 
quick to receive instruction, and systematic in 
holding it, they are among the very best of ed- 
ucational agencies in present use; but when 
they are supplied with mstructors of only fifth- 
rate talent, when they are subjected to a slip- 
shop management, when they are merely to 
meet the requirements of the law, when they 
are conducted with a view to the attainment of 
wrong ends, or when their members are incapa- 
ble listeners, or ienorant and indifferent, they 
are a failure, and had better be discontinuea. 
As respects their organization and manage- 
ment, teachers' institutes are of three kinds. 
Each of these has been made successful in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

One is the equivalent of a short term normal 
school. The length of the session in such in- 
stitutes has usually been from two to four 
weeks. This kind has regularly-formed classes, 
a course of study, a teacher for each branch, 
and a conductor. A fee heavy enough to meet 
incidental expenses and tuition expenses is re- 
quired as a condition t)f membership. Such an 
organization might be called a Normal Institute. 
There is another kind, less expensive, in which 
the greater part of the instruction is furnished 
by leading members of the body of teachers 
present, with lectures contributed by education- 
ists, not educators, men in sympathy with the 
work in hand and ready to give of their best, 
where all are contributing tlieir time and thought 
for the general good. Such assemblages of 
teachers might appropriately be called Conven- 
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don Institutes. This kind is good when w«U 
managed and well located. On acavinV i¥ ^tsi' 
inexpensiveness, it is generally jn^W'.p^ptirar 
than the Normal Institute, vh^i^'iiitEtndal help 
can not be had fronv^the ^tSUei *• Like the Nor- 
mal Institute, it has in, it a*sdr{ of potential en- 
ergy, but the.cdn^tio^ for the development of 
its force, arc'^eXQ^^y^conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. :*•. : '• 

*. ^*^ilf Kind is that conducted on the plan of 
tBe well-known annual gatherings of teachers 
in *the several counties of Pennsylvania. This 
is perhaps the only kind practicable in our State 
under the general law for institutes as it now 
exists. The session lasts virtually four days. 
In the best of these four-day institutes, the m- 
struction is furnished by foreign talent of a very 
high order. ' Two or three lecturers are put on 
the programme for daily work. They are men 
of inter-state reputation in their respective de- 
partments. Their business is to inculcate right 
views of education, to implant in the minds of 
teachers a pride in their profession, to awaken a 
love of professional study, to lead those who 
teach to know something of the general laws of 
mind, something as to the appetences of the 
mind in the diflferent stages of its development, 
something of the general principles of educa- 
tion as evolved from a knowledge of the laws 
of mental growth and development. 

Were all institute attendants ready for in- 
struction of this kind, one of these four-day, or 
if you please, Elementsd Institutes, would be of 
greater value than either of the others. Unfor- 
tunately, this essential condition is generally 
wanting. 

There has been an apparent conflict between 
the different kinds of institutes above mentioned, 
as to which was the fittest to survive. I think 
they should all survive, for under favorable cir- 
cumstances each in its own place and for its 
special purposes is the fittest. 

The student of development usually sees 
marks of failure all along the various hnes of 
of his investigation. In regard to institutes, the 
evidences of failure have been abundant. 
Neither the Normal Institute, the Convention 
Institute, nor the Elemental, has as yet reached 
perfection, nor has any one of them advanced 
so far toward perfection that it could not be 
readily distanced by the others under circum- 
stances in any degree favorable to their devel- 
opment. 

I do not believe, with the author of the Art 
of School Management, that "the annual county 
institute has served its purpose,** and that " its 
days are numbered,'* though I do think that it 
has been a ^ilure in some important respects. 
The trouble with it, as with the Normal Institute 
and the Teachers* Convention, has been the ab- 
sence, in most cases, of the conditions essential 
to success. 

But let us relegate from this discussion, for the 
present, the Convention Institute. More crudi- 
ties and weaknesses could be charged against 
it than against either of the others, yet it is the 
charter member of the trio. Had teachers 
never indicated in their conventions their desire 
for professional instruction, and, incidentally, 



'*\&t\x great need of it, institute workers would 
never have offered to serve them for a hundred 
dollars a week and expenses, and lecturers 
would not have been employed by them at as 
much per evening. If conventions of teachers ' 
had not been held for the purpose of securing 
needed legislation, State aid would never have 
been granted in any form for the furtherance of 
the more modem institute enterprises. 

In all professions and employments, conven- 
tions are essential agencies for the attainment 
of special objects; but they serve only in emer- 
gencies and they die out, either actually or 
virtually, as soon as they have served the spe- 
cial purposes for which they were called. They 
can not be kept up for the furtherance of the 
every-day interests of any profession, yet noth- 
ing can keep them down, wnen popular thought 
on any particular subject is at a white heat. 

I have said that the la^inual county institute is 
a failure, and yet I think it ought to be kept up— 
not the failure, but the insHtute. Let us review 
briefly the purposes to be s^ved by it. Then 
let us point out the failure that has attached to 
it and find out if possible the\sources of this 
failure. The purposes to be servb^ by the an- 
nual institute are such as these : 

To make teachers systematic in everything 
they do. 

To lead them to adapt instruction to the ca* 
pacities and wants of their pupils. 

To instruct them in the philosophy underly- 
ing ail methods of school management and in- 
struction. 

To lead them to study pvofoundly the child 
mind. 

To fill them with love for their work — ^with 

Suenchless love for the immortal souls whose 
estinies, in a large degree, they shape. 
In short, as the sum of all, to effect an inspi- 
ration for the noblest of all employments. 

That most of the efforts made for the attain* 
ment of these purposes have resulted in failure^ 
few will deny. Some of the causes of this fail- 
ure are constant in their action, while others are 
only occasional. To effect an inspiration of the 
average teacher by means of a four days' course 
of lectures is an impossibility; not, usually, be- 
cause of any lack ot excellence in the matter of 
the lectures or in their delivery, but chiefly by 
reason of the unreadiness of the teacher to 
grasp and hold instruction presented in the lec- 
ture form. Not one- fifth of the teachers called 
together to listen to institute lectures are pre- 
pared to receive any appreciable benefit from, 
what they hear. Their education has not car- 
ried them past the point where drill is necessary 
to insure meir retention of the knowledge pre- 
sented, and drill is utterly impracticable in an 
institute lasting but four days. It is exceed- 
ingly hard to interest with lectures the average 
teacher in any teachers' institute. In this case 
you can not speak of the lectures as if their de- 
livery was an illustration of the pouring-in pro- 
cess. There is no pouring in about it. It 
rather constitutes a sort of educational shower, 
and a shower may fall for an hour on a duck's 
back and the duck will not be saturated by it. 
In the county institute lecture course, every at- 
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tendant gets his share of the ducking, and all, 
or at least nearly all, come out about the same 
at the end of the week. To test the staying 

Suality of such instruction, put on examination 
lose who have been lectured to,, and see how 
much thought from the lecture- course remains 
in their minds. Then make a book of it and 
send it to Mark Twain to be reviewed. But we 
may only guess at the result of such a test, for 
none would volunteer to submit to it, and no law 
exists requiring it to be made. 

In this verv circumstance we find cause for 
tdditional failure. When the matter of the lec- 
ture is never made the basis of any sort of test, 
ve may fairly expect it to be forgotten, except 
by the very few who have been taught how to 
listen to a lecture and how to appreciate at its 
leal worth what they hear. 

These causes of failure are constant. Then 
there are other causes not constant but frequent. 
Mention has been made of the average teach- 
er's lack of preparation for listening to lectures. 
Some things tend to cause a continuance of this 
lack. Often the County Superintendent will 
grant certificates to poorly educated applicants. 
Often the vrages of teachers are cut aown by 
short-sighted Controllers to such a niggardly 
%ure £hat men and women of education are 
dnven out of the business, and others compar- 
atively ignorant come into it. Often politicians 
exercise such a baleful influence over school 
officers that to become teachers it would seem 
necessary that young people should study and 
practice politics rather than give their minds to 
the investigation of the principles of teaching. 
Often young people get into the schools throu^ 
sympathy or through the help of influential 
friends, at an age so very early as to make it 
ridicnlous to expect of them that they should 
become interested in lectures. Talk of inspiring 
such with an enthusiasm for their work ! You 
could inspire them with an enthusiasm for a 
sleighing partv more readily. 

The Normal Institute is thouc:ht by some to 
be the one that shall survive all others. Yet, 
uitil quite recently, it has been one of the 
^rorst of all the failures. It has had an exist- 
ence in neighborhoods whose enterprise has not 
been sufficient for the maintenance of a respect- 
able academy. It has, perhaps, been taught 
by some next friend of the Superintendent, and 
^ been distinguished for Uie length of its roll 
wd the amount of its entrance fees rather than 
for the quality of the work done by its faculty, 
^ regularity of the attendance of its members, 
^ the benefit rendered by it to the cause of 
pibhc school education. 

^ Years ago anybody might teach a subscription 
*^odj wi&out a license, so now anybody may 
<^^ze a Normal Institute, whether qualified 
for such important work or not. In every State 
ve now have laws that discount the services of 
incompetents in the day school. We ought to 
be similarly protected against incompetent pro- 
fessors in our Normal Institutes. How different 
it would be if in them only first-class institute 
instructors and critic teachers were employed. 
This condition might be attained by making the 
Normal Institute a part of our public school 



system. This ought to be done in order to the* 
better instruction of the children. It must be* 
done, or most of the benefit that should follow 
from what I have called the Elemental Institute 
will continue to be wasted. 

In fact, the organization of all county teachers' 
institutes should be definitely fixed by legisla- 
tive enactment. Institute instructors should be 
hcensed by a State Board of Institute Regents,, 
and only such as this board would nominate 
should be employed to serve the State in their 
line of work. No lecturers, no matter how well 
they could read, should be paid from the State 
appropriation, unless furnished with a license 
from such board. 

The development of the Pennsylvania school 
system has been, in the main, a development 
in the right direction. Valuable reforms have 
been effected in it from time to time. These re- 
forms have sometimes caused temporary incon- 
venience. It is a general principle that all re- 
forms are the occasion of some inconveniences^ 
but these inconveniences in their turn are useful, 
for they show where further reforms are neces- 
sary. 

The County Superintendenc/ law and the 
County Institute law were at first in harmony 
with one another. Subsequently legislation was 
effected in the interest of the sometimes abused 
teacher, and permanent certificates came into 
existence. As the number of these increased, 
embarrassment began to overtake the Superin- 
tendents. Teachers in the institutes had elected 
their own permanent certificate committees^ 
These in turn gave certificates without exami- 
nation to those who had voted for them. The 
requirement remained as binding as ever upon 
the Superintendent that he should hold annual 
institutes, but the teachers with permanent cer- 
tificates did not "have to " attend. Next came 
an improvement of the law in regard to perma- 
nent certificates. Permanent certificate com- 
mittees must now examine applicants. Papers 
of appUcants must go to the State Department, 
and recommendations of the applicant, signed 
by the School Board, Superintendent, and Ex- 
amining Committee, must be approved by the 
State Superintendent in order to be vaUd. Thus 
district, county and State officials, from the low- 
est to the highest, share with the committee the 
responsibility of admitting to the xanks of the 
permanent class any and all that can be ad- 
mitted to it. 

Last comes the law granting pay to those at- 
tending the annual institute. Now every 
teacher is under as definite an obligation to at- 
tend the institute as he is to attend the daily 
sessions of his own school. If, on any account, 
he finds attendance for a day impracticable, he 
simply signs the pay blank for the usual 
amount, less the pay for that day. He does 
this manfully. He is neither lectured nor over- 
paid by his employers. His course is a straight 
forward one, and taking it, as he must under 
the law, he can look Uie whole world in the 
face. 

We have witnessed a gradual and constant 
advance towards steadiness and vigor in the 
county management. We have been going in 
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the right direction, and now that the annual 
(Elemental) institute has become really a part 
of the teacher's school work, its complement 
should be added. The complement of the an- 
nual institute is the Normal Institute. 

To establish this, legislation is needed. It 
will not do to say that we have had legislation 
enough. The laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
establishing State Normal Schools are the pride 
of Pennsylvania. But we shall alwavs^have in 
the service of the State a large body of non- 
professional teachers. The normal schools are 
for the training of professional teachers. In- 
stitutes are for the training of the non-profes- 
sional. There will always be teachers m our 
public schools who will teach but a term or two 
and then return to their former employments. 
There will always be another class who will 
make short work of teaching to get into some 
better paid business. 

This passing through the teaching employ- 
ment into other vocations is a good thing, even 
though the time spent in the school room 
should be limited to a single term of successful 
school work. It is good for the succeeding 
employment, and it is good for the schools that 
shall, at a later day, be patronized by those 
who were once teachers themselves, as many a 
regular teacher knows who has been the recip- 
ient of the sympathy and encouragement be- 
stowed upon him by retired members of the 
guild. The Normal Institute should be the 
annual militia muster of the citizen teacher. 
It should have facilities for measuring the pro- 
gress attained by volunteer companies and by 
mdividual students engaged in the pursuit of a 
common course of study, and required to take 
the same course of lectures and instruction. 

All may go to the annual institute and hear 
lectures of unrivaled excellence, but not all are 
benefited thereby. As an indispensable condi- 
tion of future progress in the line of institute 
work, let us ask tot free instruction of a kind 
that shall make our non-professional teachers 
capable listeners when lectures are in order, and 
brave applicants for the honors given to those 
who pass the tests that shall prove them to be 
capable listeners. A combination of the lecture 
privilege, the reading course, and the individual 
tests of applicants for rank, is the sine qua non. 

We have the lecture course in its application 
to the principles of teaching already. The an- 
nual (Elemental) institute furnishes this. There 
should be instruction methods and illustrative 
use of these with examinations on all. These 
should be furnished in the form of a Normal 
Institute to succeed the one we already have, 
or the one we now have should be so improved 
as to cause it to include those features of the 
Normal Institute herein shown to be urgently 
needed. 

Supt. B. £. James, of Susquehanna^ said 
that while there was much in the paper that 
h6 could heartily commend, he was not 
quite in sympathy with some of its positive 
suggestions. A Board of Regents with 
power to supervise our institutes, their in- 



struction and other arrangements, would not 
be welcome to our Pennsylvania educators. 
County sovereignty has worked well enough 
to be fairly satisfactory, and would be re- 
tained by the large majority. He felt like 
denying the statement that ''drill has be- 
come impossible in the county institute." 
Experience had taught him that it is not 
only practical, but a necessary feature, 
which should be continued. County insti- 
tutes should be divided into three classes, 
with different instruction for each, during 
the morning session ; this has been tried in 
several counties of the northern tier, and 
worked successfully. In the afternoon the 
conventional form comes in, and it will 
benefit by the morning class or section drill. 
Having wakened up the institute in the 
morning, give them the philosophy of edu- 
cation after dinner; they have got the de- 
tails, now show the underlying principles. 
Teachers are willing to work a reasonable 
time at institute, and the work must be made 
as helpful as possible. They are loyal to 
the institute; the county superintendents 
everywhere were agreeably surprised to find 
little or no falling off in attendance when 
the law made the teacher pay his own way. 
Every institute should have an organization 
of directors — you can thus convert opposi- 
tion into cooperation, by having one listen 
to the experience of another; they will 
learn more readily from each other than 
from teacher or superintendent. 

Supt. T. W. Bevan, of Catasauqua, said 
that institutes had received a good deal of 
both praise and criticism, and while they had 
done all that Dr. Higbee's report claimed, 
there was room for improvement. Many 
teachers come to institute with no purpose 
except to get new methods; these secure 
form without substance — copy methods in- 
stead of assimilating them — ^and, naturally 
failing in the application, abandon them as 
impracticable. Not every teacher is quali- 
fied to discriminate, or even knows his own 
needs : the division of institutes into grades 
is a recognition of this fact. Too much in- 
struction is given in many institutes; and 
the result is confusion. We need better 
men and women, more than better methods; 
we need to have the teachers acquainted 
with their own needs, adapt the instruction 
to their needs, and ensure reflection upon 
the matter after adjournment ; thus will wc 
reach the real end of all — better teachers, 
and consequently better schools. To this 
end he suggested districting the county, 
the teachers of each district to meet monthly 
or oftener, their chairmen to form an exec- 
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ative committee to act with the superinten- 
dent in framing the institute programme, 
and to present the wants of their several 
districts at the meetings of the committee ; 
the work of each district to be reported at 
institute by one of its teachers, with the 
opinions of teachers upon the instruction 
given at the preceding institute, the books 
they hdve read since, and their judgment 
upon them. This would induce teachers to 
rod and think, and we should have an Tn- 
sdtute of the county teachers, for the county 
teachers, and largely by the county teachers. 
The present plan is like sowing seed and 
paying no attention to the crop. This 
wodd dignify the whole profession; and 
while it would give the superintendent more 
professional labor, it would make him a 
leader in thought-development, and his suc- 
cess would no longer be measured by num- 
ber and length of visits. County reading 
circles would then be more practical, and 
an increasing demand would find a supply 
of first-class mstitute instructors. 

Prof. J. Elliot Ross said the paper had at 
least the merit of being positive. It is pos- 
sible to sit for hours in institute, hearing 
the professors talk, without having one's at- 
tention arrested and impressions produced 
that will work out results; but the hearer is 
probably in fault by coming unprepared to 
receive. The mind, like the photographer's 
plate, must be made sensitive by previous 
preparation. Still, one can hardly help 
getting something from the man or woman 
of large mind and broad view; and if the 
teacher adopts a method recommended by 
high authority, and tries faithfully to work 
by it, he will build up something for him- 
self. The county institute should meet the 
need of inspiration in its general exercises ; 
the giving of normal instruction is a sepa- 
rate matter, but the morning drill session of 
Snpt. James may be useful. 

The discussion closed here. 

Prof. D. J. Waller, of filoomsburg Nor- 
mal School, read a paper on the 

USOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The resources of Penn's forest have had a 

^nation for men ever since Mahlon Stacy 

Aore than two hundred years ago ( 1680) wrote : 

"It is a country that produceth all things for the 

support and furtherance of man in a plentiful 

i&anner. I have seen orchards laden with 

fruit to admiration: their very limbs torn to 

pieces with weight, most delicious to the taste 

vid lovely to behold. I have seen an apple 

tree from a pippin kernel yield a barrel of 

corious cider, and peaches in such plenty that 

some people took their carts a peach-gathering ; 



I could not but smile at the conceit of it ; they 
are very delicious fruit, and hang almost like 
our onions that are tied on ropes. I have seen 
and know this summer forty bushels of bold 
wheat of one bushel sown. From May till Mich- 
aelmas, great store of very good wild fruits, as 
strawberries, cranberries, and hurtleberries, 
which are like our billberries in England, only 
far sweeter; the cranberries, much like cherries 
for color and bigness, which may be kept till 
fruit comes again ; an excellent sauce is made 
of them for venison, turkeys and other great 
fowl, and they are better to make tarts of than 
either gooseberries or cherries ; we have them 
brought to our house by the Indians in great 
plenty. My brother Robert had as many cher- 
ries this year as would have loaded several 
carts. As for venison and fowls we have great 
plenty ; we have brought home to our countries 
oy the Indians seven or eight fat bucks in a 
day. We went into the river to catch herrings 
after the Indian fashion. We could have filled 
a three-bushel sack of as good lar^e herrings 
as I ever saw. And as to beef and pork, here 
is great plenty of it, and good sheep. The com- 
mon grass of this country feeds beef very fat. 
Indeed, the country, take it as a wilderness, is a 
brave country." 

Lying in the belt of latitude that includes 
Madrid, Rome and Constantinople, centres of 
European history through the ages, and that in- 
cludes Pekin, the political centre of the most 
populous empire in the world, and being at the 
same time the keystone of the arch of Adantic 
States, with one extremity resting upon the 
great lakes, and her vessels upon the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, a focus also of the railroads 
of the United States, Pennsylvania must count 
herposition as not the least of her resources. 

Tne surface, covered originally with one vast 
forest of hemlock, pine, beech, and oak, re- 
vealed to Penn many of the resources that 
enriched his colonists and their successors. 
While the supply of timber that seemed in an 
early day inexhaustible, has been reduced to an 
area of a few thousand acres on the top of the 
Alleghenies, the fertility of the soil southeast of 
the Blue Ridge remains, and together with that 
in a few valleys in the interior, such as the 
Nittany, has constituted one of the great re- 
sources, and given agriculture a prominent 
place among our industries. The value of the 
farms was put in 1880 at nearly $1,000,000,000 
(1975,000,000). Not only the tertility, but also 
the adaptability of both soil and climate to a 
great variety of farm products is an element of 
resource. Our rank is first in rye, second in 
potatoes and buckwheat, and third in tobacco, 
while wheat, corn and oats are the main reli- 
ance of the farmers, and a fair return is ob- 
tained in the cultivation of any of the crops 
found to be staple either east or west of us. 
This variety gives the Pennsylvania farmer 
assurance of at least a living each year. 

The great ridges of the Appalachian system 
traversing the State northeast and southwest, 
made transportation on navigable streams im- 
possible, but gave abundance of water power 
that must have suggested great manufactturing 
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possibilities to the early settlers. The grain 
was thus sround near the field where it grew, 
and the logs were sawed where they were 
felled, and raw material was transported only 
short distances, but the introduction of steam 
has diminished this relative advantage. Though 
in the employment of motive power we still 
stand first in the Union, using fifteen per cent, 
of all, the water power has become one of the 
minor resources. 

To Penn and his immediate successors these 
constituted the resources of his domain, except- 
ing the limestone and iron ore, which were de- 
veloped early to some extent, but were not 
counted among the great sources of wealth 
until other minerals were utilized. 

Of the resources beneath the surface it is to 
be borne in mind that we can at best only esti- 
mate them, for the "bellv of a rock is very 
dark;** yet we can consider these as to area, 
production, and capital invested. 

The geological range of iron ore is greater 
here than in any other State, and in the census 
year Pennsylvania stood first as a producer, the 
value of its output being ^yi millions. The 
amount and value of the deposit have not been 
determined. Only a few months ago the ore of 
Centre county was found to be of surprising 
thickness. The largest deposit of nickel in the 
Union is found within our borders, yielding in 
1880 $149,000; and of glass sand also, yielding 
in the same year $115,000. In production of 
cement the State stands second. 

Any statement of the resources of Pennsyl- 
vania that would assume to-day to be exhaustive 
would merit a guarded reception. We have 
seen the estimate of the resources (in 1680) two 
hundred years ago. Less than sixty years ago 
a young man urged upon a lawyer of the Wyo- 
tnmg Valley, afterward president judge of the 
courts of Lancaster, the purchase of a farm. 
The lawyer objected to the price. ** But,*' said 
the youUi, "there is coal on it.'* "Coal,** re- 
plied the other, "what is coal? Td not give a 
dollar more for a farm with coal on it." That 
farm has risen in the meantime from $45 to 
over 1 1, 000 per acre,, and anthracite coal, 
within the same period, has come to be reck- 
oned among the greatest of our resources. The 
area of anthracite in this State is put at 475 
square miles, and the greatest total thickness at 
113 feet, of which 80 reet are in workable beds. 
Estimating 1,000 tons per acre without the pil- 
lars, for each foot in thickness, we have 640,000 
tons per square mile, or a total of 304,000,000 
tons tor each foot in depth. In 1880 there were 
mined 28,600,000 tons, and the capital invested 
was $154,000,000. At this rate the product of 
ten years will equal about one foot in aepth, and 
estimating an average depth of thirty feet, the 
product of 300 years will exhaust the supply, 
we have a virtual monopoly of this mineral. 
While there is a little in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and a little in West Virginia, mining is 
so expensive, and the deposit is so small, Uiat 
these may be omitted entirely from all esti- 
mates. 

In the production of bituminous coal also 
Pennsylvania is first. As the southeast quarter 



is the richest agricultural region, so the south- 
west quarter is the richest bituminous region. 
Some idea of the deposit may be obtained fi'om 
the fact that 18,000,000 tons, nearly forty five 
per cent, of the product of the United States, 
were produced last year. The capital invested 
is $38,000,000. 

Thirty years ago it was thought we had litde 
more to learn of our resources of fuel, but the 
discovery of petroleum again revealed^ to us a 
source of wealth not before dreamed of. The 
extent of the deposit and duration of the supply 
are matters only of conjecture, but the product 
in one year was 23,000,000 barrels. 

Ten years ago our wealth of* fuel was found 
to extend even oeyond these supplies. Our re- 
sources of natural gas have enabled our manu- 
facturers to retain their supremacy in the mak- 
ing and working of iron, though Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama had been looming up as 
dangerous competitors. 

Facilities for transportation must be consid- 
ered among our resources. While nature has 
not endowed us to any considerable extent with 
navigable streams, this State is second to Illi- 
nois only in miles of railroad, having 7,700; 
while in capital ($940,000,000), in gross ($100,- 
000,000] and in net earnings ($42,000,000) we 
are first, though that State has 18,000 miles. 

Rich as our great commonwealth is in all these 
material resources, her greatest wealth lies in 
her population. The Germans of the eastern 
section have made the words "Pennsylvania 
farmer" a synonym for thrift and agricultural 
skill. The Scotch-Irish of the western, and 
particularly the southwestern section, of fine 
physical development, remarkable for vigor of 
mtellect and the depth of their religious convic- 
tions ; and the Yankees of the northern, and 
particularly the northeastern section, noted in 
early times for their Puritanical views and prac- 
tices, and still of world-wide fame for enterprise 
and general intelligence — ^these have been the 
dominating elements in a population of 4,300,- 
000, one-finh of which is foreign. We furnished 
in the war of the Rebellion 366,000 men, nearly 
one-eighth of the population. At the same 
rate we are now able to put into the field an 
army of over half a million. In numbers, and 
in valuation of property, this population is sec- 
ond only to that of New York. 

Measuring public intelligence by the period- 
ical literature, we find, aside from the lar]ee 
support given to New York dailies and monm- 
lies, that we have published within our own 
limits five and a half millions of copies ; more 
than in any other State excepting New York. 
The total of papers and periomcals used there- 
fore probably exceeds that of any other State. 
If we measure public intelligence by the num- 
ber of children in the pubhc schools, this State 
stands second (989,000 in 1 886) . If we measure 
it by the numl)er of patents issued she stands 
second (2400). If we measure it by coll^ate 
statistics we find her second in value of coD^ 
real estate, third in proceeds of college endow- 
ments, and third in number of collegiate stu- 
dents. Measuring by the sum expended upon 
our public schools, she stands fourtn, expending 
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19,800,000. We have to acknowledge 146,000, 
over 10 years old, that cannot read. 

But the numbers, property, and intelligence of 
our population are not the only characteristics 
that make this the most valuable of our re- 
sources. Their industry must be regarded, and 
this introduces the second division of the sub- 
ject assigned, 

Tm INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

One-third of our total population is set down 
\tj statisticians as engaged in what are called 
the occupations. When the children and those 
iromen not credited with an occupation are de- 
docted, it is seen that there can be few idlers. 

One-fifth of our labor is expended in agri- 
culture, and while our state is fourteenth in 
number of acres under cultivation, it is fourth in 
aggregate value of farms, and second only to 
New York in the value of machinery employed. 
The average size of farms is 93 acres, which is 
as much as can be well cultivated with one pair 
of horses, and indicates that farming is likely to 
he a prominent industry in this state for long 
years to come. But one other state has as many 
small farms, of from 3 to 10 acres. This also is 
strong testimony that the farmers are both skill- 
ful and thorough. This great conservative class 
represents in itself both the warring elements, 
capital and labor. The harmonizing influence 
exerted by it in the great tumult and strife can 
hardly be overestimated. 

One-eighth of the labor is consumed in the 
employment of trade and transportation upon 
our roads, canals, and rail-roads (180.000). 

Over one-third of the labor is expended in 
manufactures and mining (528,000, or thirty-six 
percent). Between 1870 and 1880 the produc- 
tion of iron and steel in this state increased 97 
per cent., and in the latter year we produced 5 1 
per cent, of the pig iron, 46 per cent, of the 
rolled iron, and ^6 per cent ot the steel ingots 
made in the whole United states. 1 1 5.000 hands 
were employed, $25,000,000 were paid in wages, 
and the vaue of the product was 145,000,000. 
Founderies and machine shops employed 24,000 
hands, paid in wages $10,000,000 and yielded a 
product of $35,000,000. 

In sawed lumber we rank next to Michigan 
only. There were employed 1 5,000 hands who 
received in wages nearly $3,000,000, and pro- 
duced lumber valued at $22,000,000. 

Of two hundred .manufacturing industries 
prominent in the United States, this State stands 
nRST in about one-seventh of the entire num- 
her,as follows : iron and steel, cutlery and edge 
^ools, iron pipe (two-thirds of all in United 

States), iron nuts and bolts, car and carriage 
^|s, saws, dentists' materials, drugs and 
uKiBicals, carpets (nearly one-half of all in the 
l/pited States), leather, dressed skins, glass, 
mixed textiles, cars, slate, capital invested in 
flouring, and tile, glue, wood pulp, paper bags, 
emery wheels, blacking, cork cutting, type found- 
ing, stereotyping and electrotyping, stencils and 
hrands, jewelry and instrument cases, watch 
cases, lightning rods and umbrellas. Seven 
of these industries produce each from $7,000,000 
to $41,000,000 annually. 



In about one^fiftk of the two hundred she 
stands Second : sawed and planed lumber, fur- 
niture, upholstering, carpentering, files (Rhode 
Island is first), woolen goods, clothing, shirts, 
brooms and brushes, bridge building, brass cast- 
ings, tin, copper and sheet-iron ware, hardware, 
lock and gunsmithing, models and patterns, sur- 
gical appliances, patent medicines, paints, lime, 
curried leather, confectionery, sugar, bread, 
butter and molasses, coffees and spices, paper, 
blank-books, ink, photographs, lithographs, 
looking-glasses, spectacles, black-smithing, 
wheel-wnqhting, washing machines, marble and 
stone work, tobacco, malt, and malt liquors. 
Nine of these produce annually from $7,000,000 
to $32,000,000 each. 

Nearly one-sixth of the laboring population 
are classified as "laborers" distinct from those 
already mentioned ; and about one-seventh of 
the labor is classified as professional. 

Summing up the resources of capital, there 
are in manufactures $474,000,000, producing 
$74,000,000; in coal mining, $192,000,000, pro- 
ducing $60,000,000: railroads, $940,000,000, pro- 
ducing (net) $42,000,000; and in farms, $975,- 
000,000. In the industries there are one-third 
of the whole, 4,300,000, divided as follows: 
agriculture, one-fifth ; manufacturing and min- 
ing, one-third; trade and transportation, one- 
eighth', other laborers, one-sixth; and profes- 
sionals, one-seventh. 

The resources of Pennsylvania in extent, in 
value, in utility^, in variety, are almost incred- 
ible. The variety of the industries is probably 
without parallel in this country. What have 
these facts to do with education ? 

1 . They show what education has done, Italy 
harvests as she did two thousand years ago. 
China, South America, and even our own south- 
em States, have vast undeveloped stores of 
underground wealth, awaiting the spread of in- 
telligence. To farm well on a small scale, to 
locate mineral deposits, to drill wells, to sink 
slopes and shafts, to devise and manage ma- 
chinery, require wide-spread intelligence. 

2. These resources and industries tend to con' 
dition the education of the State, It tends to 
be pre-eminently practical. The lower educa- 
tion will aim at the development of intelligence, 
but the higher is beset by the temptation to sac- 
rifice liberal culture to special training. 

3. A view of the resources and industries, and 
a comparison of these with the sum annually 
expended upon our public schools, suggests that 
a very large increase of this sum not only is 
possible, but also would prove from a business 
point of view a hij^hly profitable investment, 

A view of this kind also suggests to the enter- 
prising young man who has been reflecting 
upon Horace Greeley's advice, that where re- 
sources are so great and widely distributed, and 
industries are so wonderfully diversified, more 
inviting opportunities will present themselves 
than even in the great West. 

COMMITTEES. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

On Auditing Treasurer's Accounts — Geo- 
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M. Philips, Elizabeth Lloyd and Vfin. 
Noetling. 

On Resolutions — G. H. Hugus, Miss Car- 
rie E. Altenderfer, Miss A. L. Crowe, Boyd 
Trescott, W. B. Gillet. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 



ON calling to order, announcements were 
made relative to proposed excursions, 
after which Prof. D. T. Rkiley, principal of 
Collegiate Institute, I^wistown, Pa., read the 
following paper in answer to the question, 

WHAT SHALL WE DRINK ? 

One commandment of our Saviour we are dis- 
regarding more and more — ^to take no thought 
for Uie morrow, what we shall eat or what we 
shall drink — is almost lost to sight while 
science and philanthropy are largely supple- 
menting Providence; and so far have these 
influential factors reached in their moral power 
alone that to fix the sobriquet of slavery is suf- 
ficient to destroy almost anything except sin. 
Malthus and his disciples, who found benefits 
to the human race in war, famine, pestilence 
and every destructive horror, slunk away from the 
fire opened upon them by the instinct of self- 
preservation, and were non-suited by the judg- 
ment of men whose fear demanded a cover from 
those arrows that fly in clouds and hit at a ven- 
ture. 

Within our times another brood of Malthu- 
sians has been hatched under the wings of 
science itself, and development with the survi- 
val of the fittest opens the way on which the inex- 
orable law of nature moves as it crushes out the 
weak and helpless and crowns those who have 
run its gauntlet; but again, love of man and 
love of seLT compel science to help in preserv- 
ing and perpetuating the physically, mentallv 
and morally weak. And so well have they al- 
ready succeeded, and so rapidly is the average 
of human life rising, that the tables of life rates 
have been broken m fifty years, and life insur- 
ance companies have been compelled to reduce 
their assessments ; and a most eminent EngHsh 
physiologrist asserts that with the knowledge now 
m view the average of human life might be 
raised above sixty instead of dallying among 
the thirties. What a prospect is there for our 
posterity ! When alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
opium, chloral and all other poisons shall be 
utterly wiped out with the besom of law, when 
cures shall be found for every disease, and 
health boards and common sense shall prevent 
disease and destroy its seeds, when sugar and 
saleratus shall ruin teeth and stomach no longer, 
when the eater of pie shall be imprisoned or 
hung, then may man hope to see again the atas 
remota of Horace and the millennium of the 
patriarchs. 

But looking through the vista of te 1 genera- 
tions, even at the present rate of increase, our 
country alone would contain forty times the I 



present population of the whole world; eadk 
person would have as his share, after dividing 
up land and water, the mountains, the deseits, 
and Alaska, a city lot 2 j feet by 100. Oh, hor 
old Maldius would laugh could he see that time! 
Man proposes, but God disposes. 

Of the intoxicating question of the day there is 
no need to speak. It is a settled question, a 
lost cause. The people are determined, if diey 
cannot slay, to bind this Minotaur with the 
strongest fetters the law can foige. One thin? it 
it is to be hoped will be attained, to wipe out what 
for a quarter of a century has been a reproach to 
our nation. To-day we are twitted with this, that 
had it not been for rum we could not have 
crushed the rebellion, kept up our credit and car- 
ried our debts ; and there is too much truth in the 
fling. The government increased the price of the 
material five-fold, and divided the profits with 
the saloon keepers. We plume ourselves on 
paying our debt and upon the reduction of taxes, 
out we have turned the bread and clothes of 
the poor into ill-gotten gain. Either annihilate 
the traffic or give them rum as cheap as possi- 
ble, and above aU let the government keep out 
of the business and drive the clearing house of 
the liquor sellers out of the National Capitol. 
Raw whiskey costs about 13 cents a gallon, the 
government duty is 90 cents. So the govern- 
ment, that is you and I, make 400 per cent, out 
of this article at its first production. 

Let us now turn to the more agreeable 
subject of tea and coffee. The method of 
obtaining a decoction of these two poisons 
is familiar to every one, and their universal 
use for so many generations has pointed the. 
law of heredity in the remarkable and uni-^ 
versal craving of the youngest child for them. 
The base in them is the same ; an alkaloid 
rich in nitrogen and apparendy assimilating 
rapidly with the nervous system. The same 
base is in the leaves which the South American 
Indians chew when they carry the heavy loads 
of silver ore upward and out of the deep mines 
of Peru. A great fight is being made in Eunope 
against their use, on account of the drinking 
habits of our neighbors on the other side of the 
ditch with which some of us may not be familiar. 
Not only are tea and coffee used at the three 
regular times of refreshment daily — our break- 
fast almost universally abroad being a cup of 
coflee — ^but at every social call you are offered 
a cup of either, and the amount thus consumed 
by the fair sex is almost incredible. Towajd the 
west and north tea is the favorite, but toward 
the east and south coffee is preferred, especially 
by the men ; and the caf6s, French named, have 
their constant quota drinking black coffee and 
smoking cigarettes, and whenever the weather 
permits crowding the sidewalks and invading 
the streets. 

The preparation of the Turkish coffee, whid 
I first saw among the Greeks who had lwne» 
its use from their conquerors, was a curiosity. 
It was handed to me in a small cup and sauc^ 
without a spoon. I drank a little of it and 
found it becoming thicker until it became of the 
consistency of paste and refused to pour. I 
found that it was the custom to drink it all ; that 
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the pasty mass was the grain ground to flour, and 
that you were expected to keep the contents of 
your cup sufficiently liquid to drink by a dex- 
terous twirling of your cup— a sleight of hand in 
which I never became proficient, and gener- 
ally left some of the mass in the bottom of my 
cup. There is no such thing as coffee grounds 
in Greece or Turkey. The coffee mill is most 
neaily like a brass syringe 12 or 15 inches lone 
aj\d2or 3 in diameter, with a crank in the end 
to tun the machinery which grinds this " new- 
process" coffee-flour. This drinking habit is 
DOtsobad in this country, but it is growing, and 
its worst forms have their votaries. My atten- 
tioD was called many years ago to the state- 
ment of a German scientist, most emphatically 
asseitiDg the evils of their use to the race, 
especially through women, saying among other 
things that |it was worse than whiskey; but 
ereiything is worse than whiskey — even ice- 
water. But the war upon them is fast be- 
coming more bitter and universal, and M^m 
has become an accepted term in the same Sense 
as alcoholism. 

A writer lately in the London Lancet^ a jour- 
nal which stands at the head of its class, de- 
scribes all the nervous troubles resultant from 
the use of tea and coffee, and opens a Pandora 
box of evils without leaving hope. In a recent 
ntnnber of the same joumsd were published the 
results of investigations as to which retarded the 
digestion roost, tea or coffee; and the answer 
vas, tea. So after dinner better coffee than tea, 
ud better still, nothing than coffee. Hot 
vater in them causes the aid in digestion which 
b claimed for their use, and this is also con- 
demned as a stimulant by physicians, as are 
alcohol and spices. 

These poisons are the more dangerous and 
injurious oecause they are so univereal, especi- 
ally among women ; and so insidious, striking 
at the nervous system of man, but so gradually 
and so occultlv that they are like the teredo, 
which will riddle the hulk of a ship seeming fair 
to die eye, even until there is not a sound plank 
in the frame. We were brought up in the idea 
^ they were good for grown people, but not 
for child^n ; that what was sauce for Uie goose 
and gander was not for the gosling ; but saence 
teQs us that we are all being involved in one 
*ay or another in these inroads upon the vigor 
of mankind. Women, beware ! You are tak- 
ing nun away from men, and it senres them 
^ as they abused their liberty; but they have 
WTcvenge by taking tea and coffee away from 
'lL N^vcr mind — you will have fresher and 
^<ancr complexions, and the children will not 
^ sent to oed so often without their suppers. 
Tothii^ that the cup that " cheers but not ine- 
^''i^" should come to this ! Austria is be- 
^^ by coffee, and coffee has helped the fall 
« the abolitionist Turk. 

. Tremendous is the increase of the consump- 
*w> of tea and coffee among us. We grudge 
^ tea to the teetotalers, for they won the right 
to one vice; but we think of the increasing myr- 
^ of hafd- working women, who perdiurnally 
**cp the tea-stew hot to drive the nerves to work, 
or to supply the want of proper food — and such 



in the past has been the source of the best sinew 
and nerve of the country. What will be the 
American of the future ? If alcohol is destroy- 
ing his will power, and theine is to destroy his 
nerve, what will he be ? 

Milk and water are the only two drinks which 
nature has provided. Milk is both food and 
drink, giving the formula of nature for the sup- 
port of young life, providing with unerring om- 
niscence for every demand of growth. It is not 
a poison. The fact that nature provides it, 
though not exactly without money and without 
price, yet provides it, is a better guarantee than 
all the certificates of analytical chemists and 
physiologists the world around. No better illus- 
tration of the mighty power of this compound 
of Nature's laboratory is there than when it is 
poured down the mouth of a flabby, c^elatinous 
calf as it staggers to the fountain of life. Think 
in two months how many pounds of bone, sinew, 
muscle and nervous fibre have been stored and 
assimilated ! It is almost like running molten 
metal into a mould. There may be a little 
shortage of phosphorus, but the calf does not 
need much Drains — the lack of brains makes 
a great many — ^the present advanced stage of 
the artificial and scientific nutrition and devel- 
opment of brains by the phosphatic treatment 
will remedy this defect, and science may ad- 
vance so far as to form brains to order, and tell 
us how many grains of phosphorus there are in 
the plays of Shakespeare. But there is nothing 
perfect in nature but its laws. 

And 1st. Physiologists doubt its perfect adapt- 
ability to adults. Nature did not intend it for 
this use. Indications of this are seen in a quite 
common distaste for it, and in the many ways it 
disagrees with different persons. Therefore ex- 
perience and inference will teach us to use it as 
a supplementary food. 

2d. There are positive dangers connected 
with its consumption. The cow is liable to dis- 
ease, acute ana chronic, detected and unde- 
tected. Here we are at the mercy of the milk- 
man. 

3d. As nature evidently intended that it 
should never be exposed to the air, so it is nat* 
urally the most delicate of liquids. One instance 
of this is in its character of rapidly absorbing 
germs from the atmosphere — ^many epidemics 
of scarlet 'fever having been caused by the milk 
coming from the house where the disease existed, 
though the persons infected had never entered 
the milk-room. Typhoid fever and cholera 
have been charged to it as absorbing poison left 
in the cans after rinsing with infected water, 
but this charge was open to suspicion of an 
early morning visit to an infected city pump. 

Water is the natural drink. Beasts seek it by 
instinct. Man receives it without teaching. It 
is the supplement of thirst. Nature's big reser- 
voir is the ocean whence it is piped into the air 
by heat, and as it falls from Nature's condenser, 
carrying with it carbonic acid, pure air, and am- 
monia, it is a perfect drink. While no food, it 
is our great necessity, and Nature's great alem- 
bic. It is above us, beneath us, and nine- 
tenths of ourselves. It is solidified in ice, crys- 
tallized in fruit, and giving its hancb to acid and 
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base, brings them together and twists out of them 
the most beautiful of Nature's ornaments. It is 
before food, with it, and after it. What would 
we do without water ? I do not know. Ask the 
Esquimaux. * 

I have said that water as it falls from heaven 
is a perfect drink ; and it is also the great solvent. 
In greater or less degree evei^thing pays it 
tribute. Gold only yields to the strongest acid, 
and then under great heat ; but the ocean is said 
to have more gold in solution than has ever 
been dug out of the earth by man. So water 
as it filters through the ground and oozes through 
the rocks takes with it as it passes a little of 
everything it finds. It fairly samples every 
chemical compound in its course. Springs 
have been found in all times which have been 
Nature's drug stores, and pharmaceutical sci- 
ence cannot but imitate them to-day. 

But medicine will not do for a steady drink, 
and here we are brought to face the hard ques- 
tion of hard water. In the parts of the country 
where the soil is sandy, from the cretaceous to 
the newest formations, the water is more or less 
soft. Hard water comes out of the rocks about 
us. as here, and Dame Nature as she dishes out 
the water serves us with a slice of the rock. It 
is the terror of the washerwoman, who fights the 
enemy with bi-carbonate of soda and boracic 
acid ; but we take it straight, and it hurts us more 
than it does our clothes. For children when 
giving up milk and turning their glue to bones 
It may be the better ; but for adults who have all 
the bone they want and have not, from age, the 
vigor to throw off foreign and unnecessary sub- 
stances, it hastens the brittleness of old bones, 
supplies the food and excitement of rheumatism; 
it fits us for and accelerates heart disease and 
Bright' s disease, wi^ their impish train, and 
makes us dream we are limestone caverns in 
which stalactites, like drooping vines, and 
stalagmites, like growing trees, are reaching 
toward each other. 

Hard water is an imperfection of nature, but 
contaminated water hard or soft is man's work 
and a far worse work ; for man can always beat 
nature and give her odds. It gives us typhoid 
fever and its relatives, dysentery with its con- 
nections ; it is a vehicle for cholera (Corea) and 
is held responsible for more perhaps than its 
share of acute diseases. It is made a suspected 
party in every case of trouble that may be 
traced to a germ. 

First, let us understand what we mean by 
contaminated water in what we are about to 
say. Water that is unclean to the eye or nose 
or tongue need deceive no one ; but water may 
be as clear as crystal, smell of nothing, and 
have the taste of the old oaken bucket, and yet 
be full of the most deadly poison. Again, be- 
cause one person or a hundred may have drunk 
from a well with no bad effect, is no more evi- 
dence that there is no poison in it than it would 
be to sav that because everyone who is exposed 
to smallpox or scarlet fever does not sicken 
with the disease, therefore there is no such 
thing as smallpox or scarlet fever. All this 
depends on the virulence or abundance of the 
poison and the power of resistance in the sub- 



ject. The germs of disease have so far never 
been detected with the strongest miscroscope, 
although the typhoid fever germs have been 
propagated from a subject. But there are two 
danger signals in water which can be uner- 
ringly detected by analysis. The one is free 
ammonia, which points to the pollution of the 
water from animal decay of some sort and is 
relied upon as a basis of the possibility 4 : 
typhoid germs. | 

To make the proposition plainer, typhdd ' 
fever is not caught by the lungs, but by the 
stomach. You can nurse a typhoid patient 
without danger, but you must be careful what 
you drink and what you eat on the premises. 
You understand what I mean, then, when I say 
that typhoid germs cannot be expected in 
water where there is no trace of animal decay ; 
or excretion. Whether the germs are in thcj 
ammonia atoms or not science saith not as yet 
So far authorities agree, if they ever do agree \ 
about anything, that typhoid fever is called a 
couAtry disease, a well disease. By the records, i 
cities which have water from approved sources I 
are almost entirely free from the plague, while ' 
those who depend upon wells help the country | 
people in swelling the numbers of the victims | 
of this fell disease. Dr. Burrill in The Micr^ ■ 
scope, Nov. 1886, endorses the statement that 
there are in the United States 25,000 deaths | 
from typhoid fever and 1,500,000 cases yearly. | 
Leaving out the value of the lives, the money 
cost must be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $200,000,000, perhaps very much more. Yet 
it is almost wholly preventable. Surely it may I 
be put in the same category with rum, ice-wat^ 
tea and coffee. 1 

The other substance which may be detectedl 
in water is albuminoid ammonia, which results 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter/ 
and is productive of dysenterie diseases. Water \ 
which is full of dead grass or brush or leaves ■ 
should be avoided. 

This matter of the quality of drinking water 
I would press especially upon teachers. They 
should inform themselves upon the subject out 
of which I have struck but a few points. They 
should inform themselves upon the principles 
involved, in a manner that^snould enable them 
to use the principles practically. First comes 
the question of the drinking water for the school 
children, and secondly, the instruction of those 
within their reach as to the dangers to be 
avoided and the safeguards to be used. The 
methods of contamination are so varied that 
common sense with some scientific knowledge 
and study of cases is all that any but experts 
can expect. The dip and strike of rock strata 
any one can notice and calculate. I have seen 
a well on a farm polluted from a barnyard in a 
few hours after a rain although the bam was 159 
yards away and down hill. I traced once, vd 
as an amateur, but as the President of a bealdi 
board, an epidemic of twenty cases of typhmd 
to a well, and thence by going at right angles 
to the dip, found its cause. In limestone re^pons 
wells are always uncertain in their connections. 
In loose soils no certain time or distance can 
\ be given. Better avoid the appearance of evil. 
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Filters should imperatively be used for all 
water. They will not take out typhoid and 
amilar germs but they will all other deleterious 
Batters. To buy them they are very dear, to 
nake them they are very cheap, and perhaps 
better. A common twenty-cent pail with holes 
iD the bottom then filled as deep or high as you 
wish with very fine gravel or $and and charcoal 
(animal preferred), a cover with holes let down 
two inches from the top, makes as good a filter 
as you can buy. Hang this on your pump and 
catch the water as it runs through.^ If boiled 
DO iailer is needed. 

What shall we drink? We say again, rain 
water properly stored in cisterns. Every cistern 
I dbooU have a filter of brick within it, in which 
I Ibe pomp shall stand. In addition it should be 
deansed at least twice a year, as bacteria rap- 
generate in still water. This is one way 
pursue that we may not be anxious about the 
iw. We may then have no apprehension 
fear about what we shall drink, but depend 
n the bounty of nature and a clean roof 
the ambrosia of this life. But if you will to 
k milk, then keep your own cow and be 
that she is in perfect health. Otherwise, 
Prof. Huxley, boil it always, and do with- 
yoor cream. 

Frof. Thos. H. Dinsmore, of the State 
»niial School at Emporia, Kansas, ad- 
tbe Association on 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOLOGY. 

A teacher myself, I have always esteemed it 

and honor to address other teachers, 

I r^^d it as a specially high honor to be 

to address this Association. Although 

worker in a distant field, I am fortunate m 

the bearer of greetings from hosts of Penn- 

teachers who are ^ving to all grades 

institutions of learning m Kansas and the 

West, the benefit of the training received 

They remember their old home with 

afiection, and would be glad if they could 

with US here to-day. 

We are now to consider one of the most im- 

t of all subjects that could be brought be- 

a body of teachers— one of the most vital 

in our teaching. My own work includes 

ics. Chemistry and Physiology, and the ad- 

in this age is so wonderful that one 

hardly do more than mark the forward steps. 

to the common school teacher. Physiology 

hold the first place, firom its practical be^- 

ipon every hour of every day s work. The 

qC the body, the implanting of ideas that 

^udl easure intelligent care and protection of 

tbepfapacal health — these cannot, dare not be 

oveno|tel, else our work in mental develop- 

JDCSt is worse than wasted. Too many of us 

teachers have been neglectful in this matter for 

yean, and it is a hopeful sign that whole com- 

siimi^, great commonweahhs, are waking up 

to its importance, and requiring its introduction 

into then* schools of every grade, and givin^^ it 

a practical bearine upon the life of the pupil — 

iBaining him to cultivate good habits of life, and 

to shan those which are hurtful, and giving him 




a reason for both. Your own great State is one 
of those that have taken a stand upon the en- 
lightened side of this question ; you have been 
enjoined to make this subject a study, and to 
give instruction therein to every child. It may 
be useful, therefore, to compare views, that each 
of us may learn of the other. 

We teachers must begin by acquiring a thor- 
ough understanding of the subject, which can 
result only from careful study, close examina- 
tion, practical experiment and illustration. The 
charts and the manikin are useful helps, but 
you must be able to work without them, or you 
cannot work to advantage with them. To get 
real, accurate knowledge of the body, I recom- 
mend actual dissection. Do not be surprised ; 
our teachers are doing it, and profiting by it. 
Why not? If you wanted to study a watch, 
would you not have to take it apart? As we 
cannot always have a human heart or other de- 
sired organ, we must fall back upon the dog or 
some other animal. Is it any more indelicate 
for a young lady to use the heart of an animal 
for examination and demonstration, than to cook 
it for the table ? It is the true road to knowl- 
edge, and those who try it, find it fascinating 
work, and when they come to teach it, have en- 
thusiastic classes. And this knowledge is to the 
last degree practical. Any medical man will 
tell you, for instance, that the kidneys of ani- 
mals are as likely to be diseased as in man ; yet 
ignorance of this fact results in their very gene- 
xal use as food. If you have ever dissected 
them, you do not care to eat them afterwards. 
To be sure, a general adoption of this view 
would decrease the number of dogs; but in 
some communities this would not be regarded 
as an unmixed evil — perhaps even as a praise- 
worthy effort. The kind of work done oy this 
actual contact with things is very different firom 
the best results obtained from charts. 

Then we have the grandest opportunity for 
practical work in the direction of careful instruc- 
tion in Hygiene. I fear we are making thou- 
sands of nervous children in many of our schools, 
where they are shut up from 9 to 4 o'clock, in 
close rooms, without proper exercise. Every 
farmer knows that to treat a good colt in that 
way would ruiii him, yet he wonders that the 
children do not reach die stature and strength 
of their parents. Half a day in school — 9 o'clock 
to 12 — is long enough for any child under 10 
years of age. " But it will keep them back ! *' 
Well, let it keep them back ; so much the better 
for them and you. See what boys and eirls we 
" graduate,*' as we call it ! Why, our girls finish 
their education, and assume the responsibility 
of wifehood and motherhood before they have 
even attained their fuU growth! Would they 
not better be kept back? By every delay we 
can secure, we shall strengthen the minds and 
bodies of the coming generations. Again, the 
ventilation of our school houses is a very gene- 
ral failure. All of us know at least the crude 
methods of securing pure air — most of us know 
good and safe methods ; yet how many school* 
rooms are sealed during school hours from Sei>- 
tember to April ! We know our duty, but do it 
not. 
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But your law requires the teaching of physi- 
ology and hygiene "with special reference to the 
effect of stimulants and narcotics." In Kansas 
we try to do it, and no doubt you do here ; but 
many of us are at a loss for effective methods, 
however willing we may be to do our duty. We 
will give a short time to illustrating the nature 
and presence of alcohol. To the eye it resem- 
bles water ; but it is readily known by its smell 
and by the readiness with which it burns and 
gives its characteristic flame. Show that it is a 
product of fermentation, givine example of the 
common veast ferment. So tar no apparatus 
is required ; but to show the presence oi alcohol 
in the intoxicating beverages requires distilla- 
tion ; and many think diat requires an expen- 
sive and complex apparatus. No such thmg ; 
a few cents* worth of^ glass tubing, a mucilage 
bottle, an old cartridge- shell, a wide-mouthed 
jar, a goblet to receive the product, are all that 
is needed. Fix the end of tne cartridge-shell on 
the top of the mucilage bottle, insert a wick, and 
you have your lamp— over it a piece of wire 
nettine supports the bottle containing your spec- 
imen beverage ; immerse in it one end of a tube 
passing out through the cork, and bent into a 
long loop to pass down into the jar (which is 
filial with cold water for a condenser), and out 
to the goblet. The lamp is lighted, the bever- 
age heated to the point of giving off the alco- 
hol, which is condensed in the tube, and drops 
from the free end into the goblet, where its na- 
ture is tested by smell and ignition. There is 
not 25 cents' worth of apparatus, all told; and 
there is no teacher who cannot work this simple 
experiment [Experiment shown.] Havmg 
thus shown the presence of alcohol m the com- 
mon beverages, go on to demonstrate its effect 
upon the vital organs ; you can show that it co- 
s^ulates albumen, and therefore retards diges- 
tion ; and unfortunately, in too many communi- 
ties its action upon the brain is only too fully 
demonstrated daily in the streets — ^we do not 
have so much of that now in Kansas. There is 
a still simpler experiment to prove the presence 
of alcohol in wine or whiskey, by taking a two- 
ounce bottle and holding it over the flame of a 
lamp, keeping it in motion to prevent the bottle 
** breaking untd it boils, when the alcohol rising 
may be caught in a sponge stopper and ignited; 
this experiment costs noming. 

Show the children water and alcohol side by 
side, and contrast their effects ; the one is God's 
water of life, that builds up the body, keeps it 
fresh and pure, cleanses it without and within ; 
the other is the water of death, the " fire-water " 
that burns up the body, the home, the farm — 
that causes a man to kill his best friend, and 
crush out the life he has sworn to cherish and 
defend. God only knows how much money, 
and blood, and tears this water of death had 
cost Kansas until the people rid themselves of 
it. I went there a high-license man ; I have 
become a Prohibitionist who insists on putting 
alcohol out of the way. The saloons are gone 
— the streets are 'quiet, and a lady or a child may 
go everywhere without a fear — life and property 
are safe, and wealth and population are increas- 
ing. The few who could not stand civilization 



have left us, but last year 250,000 people 
in to build the happiest homes on earth, 
rear their children out of sight of the saloon 
a noble manhood and womanhood. Come \ 
see us, friends, and you will come home 
solved to work for the same results in youri 
State. 

The discussion of the address was opei 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National Supei 
tenden of Scientific Temperance Instnictk 
of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, as follows: 

"Let us make man in our image after < 
likeness; and let them have dominion." He 
at the very outset of Revelation, we have 
Maker's plan for the individual. Of such is^ 
viduals was the race to be constituted, and 
dwell in God's own ideal state of liberty. Hj 
that plan has been marred, you know, 
tory, sacred and profane, tells us how 
lapsed into barbansm, and the power that 
longed to the individual passed into the hr 
of kin^s, who themselves were ruled by dc 
Here m our country we are striving to I 
man back toward God's ideal ; and loth cent 
thought trends in the direction of tne 
the individual. The very foundation of 
State rests upon the capacity of the indivi(i 
for measuring up to God s ideal ; and itdepf 
upon the success of our effort to restore 
ideal, whether the great Republic shall 
the test of time. It has been said that "< 
takes care of children, fools, and the Ui 
States; " but unless we can train the indivi<i 
citizen for true sovereignty, Heaven will 
suffer us to long remain. 

What are we doing, friends and teac 
to discharge this great responsibility ? We 1 
the church, the home the school— yet the 
of strone drink in a single year is seven 
dred millions of dollars, and God only knc 
what that means in physical, mental and 
degeneracy. From the watchmen on the 
comes the warning cry — " Close the salo( 
die ! " but the politician counts noses, and th^ 
ing those that are with the saloons are more u 
those that are with us, is either silent or acti^ 
against us. So the degradation of the indii 
ual goes on — and how long will the 
we call the State survive the disintegratioaj 
its units ? In the last analysis, the oppositior 
temperance agitation is founded in a < 
selfishness, based upon the money that is 
out of the drink. In some places the majt 
want drink, and oi course vote for it ; in otti 
many are undecided and stand neutral, whc 
impulses are good, but who have not been edfr 
cated on the question ; in a few, thank God, tne 
majority are against the saloon, and have dosw 
its doors, we trust forever. How shall we tf^ 
these undecided neutrals, and make theo' 
power for good ? , 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, in yourhandsjjo 
those of your colleagues throughout the ^^ 
the future destiny of this great Republic. 1^ 
time has come when this drink question »»"* 
be met by instruction in the public *»J^^ 
Afler generations of moral suasion ^H^. ^ 
enactment, it is yet unsolved, and drink stw 
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loDs its waves of ruin over the land. In spite of 
He testimony of science that alcohol is a poison, 
^Kre are thousands, yes millions, who think 
I little of it is a good thing — not knowing orbe- 
Eering that little will create an appetite for more, 
nd unll end by making them slaves ; so they 
p) on drinking and voting to fasten the ctu^e 
gpon their neighbors as well as themselves. 
Our hope for the future is in teaching our chil- 
dren the nature of the drink — ^that it is a poison, 
and one whose tendency is to create an appetite 
for itsel£ We have not been idle in the matter ; 
infire^ears the Woman s Christian Temperance 
UoioQ has agitated this question, with the result 
dot laws have been passed in thirty-two States 
isd Territories providing for instruction in the 
fdKwls upon this subject — and your state 
il one of them. Your law requires that in 

Sery school shall be taught the elements of 
lysiology and Hy eiene, * * with special refer- 
'}fKce to the effects of stimulants and narcotics." 
ttid there be any difficulty in understanding 
langu^e ? You are to ^ve scientific tem- 
ce instnictibn — to drill mto the mind and 
and conscience of the child that these 
ulants are poisons, that it is their nature 
t a Uttle creates the appetite for more, and 
fore safety requires abstinence. It was a 
Japanese mind that stated it thus : " First 
man takes a drink ; then the drink takes a 
k; then the diink takes the man." TAat 
what we want taught to the children in the 
Is. under the provision that scientific tem- 
nee instruction shall be g^ven to every child 
every school, which is the only fair construc- 
of your Pennsylvania law. Teachers, what 
you doing about it ? I know you are using 
sorts of books, and teaching something from 
; but are you doing it " with special refer- 
' to the nature and effects of alcohol? 
if not, why not? Remember, it is to 
scientific instruction — not good)r-goody talk 
* anecdotes. We are not to fulminate against 
>hol and never mention the drinks that con- 
it; we must tell the children this poison is 
ned in whiskey, and wine, and beer, 
cider. In our battle with the brewies 
the Northwest,, they were quite willing we 
preach against drunkenness, but we 
Bst not make people afraid of the drink. They 
^ted us to teach that alcohol was produced 
b making bread as well as beer ; but thev did 
MHkeus to call attention to the fact that it 
I ¥^ off from die bread, and stays in the beer, 
i we can not hope to correct the drinking habit 
*^ hy furnishing an intelligent reason for 
**™ence. The experiments given here this af- 
tonooB are capital evidence. Show to a hundred 
j7^ that poison can be distilled from common 
dnnks,diow them the effects of that poison, and 
jwcty-nine of them will be converted — the hun- 
dredth would go wrong anyway, from natural 
tendency in the wrong direction. The profes- 
sor has given you an excellent practical demon- 
nation to take home to your schools. 
A word on the question of text-books. I mean 
•o disrespect to^oral instruction, nor do I under- 
jJlJue the moral lessons which every faithful 
•*^er will impress in coiuiection with this sub- 



ject as occasions offer ; but I think you will agree 
with me that but few teachers are so well pre- 
pared as to teach the subject without text-books. 
The books in the hands of pupils will secure reg- 
ular, systematic attention to tne study ; besides 
the great service rendered by the books taken 
home by the pupils, as missionaries in many 
a family. Then, although the law provides that 
physiology be taught as " a regular branch," it 
IS surprising how mgenious some people are in 
getting round it ; but the use of the book prevents 
this. The law of Congress definitely requires 
it to be taught "with text-books in the hands of 
pupils;" the miserable book-agents and con- 
temptible liquor-sellers did not succeed in hood- 
winking those level-headed men when once 
they had decided to help us. In Vermont, text- 
books are required wherever children cax) read, 
and oral instruction where they cannot ; this is 
important, since half the children never get fur- 
ther than the primary grade, and we must save 
them there if ever. Unless we soon close up 
the saloons, we shall never round out a second 
century as a self-governing people ; and if we 
are to close them soon, we must reach the chil- 
dren now. It has been charged that we who 
are pressing this question have a money interest 
in particular books : God knows that we have 
not a penny's worth — it is only a rehash of the 
slanders of the saloon people. If the books you 
have are unsatisfactory, flood the publishers 
with letters of criticism, and help us force them 
to revise their work, and gives us what we need. 
With them it is merely a question of saving ex- 
pense ; with us it is life or death. I know you 
are crowded with work, but we cannot afford 
to shut this out. Civilization must destroy the 
saloon, or the saloon will destroy civilization. So 
long as any believes a little alcohol is good, 
they will drink it, it will create the appetite, and 
the appetite will vote to keep open the saloon. 
Consumers of drink die early — tneir ranks must 
be recruited ; their money-earning capacity is 
earlier lost — ^more recruits are neeaed; the 
saloon is reaching out for your pupils. Can you 
afford to shut out this most important instruction ? 
As you love the flag that cost us so much — as 
you love that which it represents, the right of 
man to self-government, I implore you to make 
room for this work in every school. 

Perhaps few of us realize how large a factor 
in the salvation of the world are the teachers 
of America to-day. The good work is reaching 
out into Japan, Hawaii, and is already estab- 
lished in Great Britain, and'preparing to invade 
the Continent; but if we fail here, what will 
follow ? Once more I ask you, teachers. What 
are you doing, what will you do, to carry out 
God's plan for the salvation of the race ? If 
you do your duty, you will have the lasting 
gratitude of the motherhood of America and of 
the world, and above all, the blessing of that 
God whose service this is. If you have not 
heretofore done all you could, will you not re- 
solve to begin to-day ? 

" But suppose we fail ? " Well, if after all of 
us have done all we can, the majority should 
still go wrong, then we should have to conclude 
that man is not capable of that for which God's 
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word says He designed him. You and I can- 
not believe that ; so we have faith that it will 
not go wrong — ^that if we " train up the child in 
the way he should go, when he is old he will 
not depart from it.** Let us, then, all work to- 
gether, to save the children of to-day and the 
nation of to-morrow. 

Miss DoTTS read a selection, after which 
a short recess was taken, and upon calling 
to order, a motion was carried to take up 
the report of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, which was done, and the 
several articles and sections passed upon 
seriatim, resulting in the final adoption of 
the following 

CONSTITUTION AND BY LAWS. 

Preamble. — To elevate the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of educa- 
cation in Pennsylvania, we have organized an 
Association and hereby adopt the following 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

Constitution. 

Article I, — Name, 
This organization shall be known as the 
" Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association.** 

Article IL — Membership. 

Teachers, School Officers, and other friends 
of education, may become members of this 
Association on payment of one dollar, and may 
continue their membership by paying an annuad 
fee of one dollar ; and on the payment of ten 
dollars at one time they shall become Life 
members. 

Article IIL — Meetings, 

One stated meeting shall be held annually, 
beginning on such day as the Association or its 
Executive Committee may determine. Special 
meetings may be held at the option of the 
Association, or upon the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article IV,— Officers, 

Sec, I. The officers of this Association shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents (one lady 
and one gentleman), a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and a Ticket Agent. 

Sec, 2'. The President and Vice-Presidents 
shall perform the duties usually devolving upon 
such officers. The President shall be ex-ofncio 
a member of the Executive Committee. He 
shall sign all orders on the Treasurer. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary shall keep minutes of 
all meetings of the Association, and read 
them when called for by the Association. He 
shall countersign all orders on the Treasurer. 
He shall have authority to employ a reporter 
to prepare the proceedings for publication in 
the Pennsylvania School journal. 

Sec, 4. The Treasurer shall receive and keep 
all funds belonging to the Association ; pay out 
the same only on orders signed by the President 
and Secretary, and endorsed by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and report the 
condition of .the finances at each annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Sec, 5. The Ticket Agent shall secure railroad 
facilities for the Association, furnish information 
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of the same to persons wishing to attend thf 
meetings, and issue certificates of membershi| 
upon application, accompanied by the memi 
ship fee. 

Article V, — Standing Committees, 

Sec, I. The Standing Committees of this 
sociation shall be an Executive Committee 
sisting of five members, exclusive of the Prt 
dent, and an Enrolling Committee consisting 1 
five members. 

Sec, 2. The Executive Committee shall 
age the general business of the Association, 
have sole charge of the same between sessaoi 
call regular and speciad meetings of the 
ciation, prepare programme of proceedings 
die annual meeting, and have the same pzut 
keep a record of all action of the commit 
and report the same at the annual session. 
shall meet for organization as soon after el< 
as practicable, and shall elect its own offi< 
The chairman shall endorse all orders on 
Treasurer, but no order shall be approved 
any bill which is not presented witnm 30 daj 
after the close of the session. 

Sec, 3. The Enrolling Committee shall 
the annual dues, and pay them to the Ti 
and shall prepare lists of the members of 
year, classifiea by counties, with their postoffi< 
addresses, and give the same to the Txi' 
Agent and Secretary for the use of the 
tion, and for publication in The School 

Article VI — Elections. 
The officers and Standing Committees of 
Association shall be elected by ballot at 
annual meeting, and shall enter upon tfa< 
duties at the close of the meeting at which 
are elected. The nominations shall be made 
least one session before the time for electioQl 
all the names of persons nominated for the 
spective offices shall be placed upon a prim 
slip under their proper headings, and memb 
voting will strike on all the names but one 
President, all but one lady and one gentlei 
for Vice Presidents, all but one for each of 
remaining offices, and all but five for eaci 
Standing Committee. Tickets containing mor^ 
than the proper number of names for any offi< 
shall not be counted for said office. The £lec« 
tion Committee shall keep the polls open on( 
entire session, and shall make a list of iw mei 
bers voting, and no vote shall be received 
less the member offering the same shall pi 
his or her card of membership. 

Article VII — Amendment, 
This Constitution and the following By-Laws 
may be altered or amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regular 
meeting, provided that notice of such proposed 
alteration be given in writing on the first oay of 
the meeting, and action on the same be taken 
on a subsequent day. 

By-Laws. 
I . An Auditing Committee, consisting of three 
persons, shall be appointed by the President on 
the first day of each annual meeting. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to audit the Treas- 
urer's account, and report the condition of the 
Treasury to the Association during the meeting. 
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2. An Election Committee, consisting of five 
nembeirs, shall be appointed by the President. 
It shall be the duty of this committee to conduct 
Reelection for which it is appointed in the man- 
aer prescribed in Article VI. of this Constitution. 

3. TTie Executive Committee shall have 
power to appoint Local Committees, whose duty 
n shall be to make the necessary local arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the Association. 

4. The Secretary shall be paid ten dollars, 
and Uie Ticket Agent twenty dollars annually 
for their services. 

5. The President's inaugural address shall be 
deHrotxl on the first day of the annual meet- 



6. Any person reading a paper or delivering 
an address, which is afterward the subject of 
discussion before the Association, shall have the 
opportunity to close such discussion. 

7. All papers and addresses read before the 
Asociation shall become the property of the 
Association, and shall be published with its pro- 
iceedings; and no paper or address shall be 
^d in the absence of its author without the 
iconsent of the Executive Committee. 

; 8. No paper prepared for the day sessions of 
^ Association shall exceed thirty minutes in 
h, and no speaker except the person open- 
the discu^ion which follows the reading of 
paper, shall occupy more than five minutes, 
anless by vote of the Association. 

After the final adoption of the Constitu- 
Ibnaod By-Laws, the Association adjourned 
8 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



If ISS Jean Glenn sang two songs, and 
Jjl Miss Maggie Dotts recited " The Bob- 
iSiok" and "Aunt Jemima's Courtship," af- 
ter which the President introduced the lec- 
tattof the evening. Dr. A. A. Willits, of 
I'Ooisville, Ky., who delivered his lecture 
entitled 

ON THE WING. 

It b written, What shall the man say that 
pnveth before the king ? — but here am I com- 
ing after two queens, and how am I to charm 
^ car yet filled with the music of the nightin- 
Ple and the bobolink? But I must hurry 
^^'^h with my sketch of a summer flight from 
^ lork to Naples, for I see th<j young man 
**^ to escort Jemima home after the lecture, 
^oewho would rise with the sun must not 
^yaptoo late with the daughter. 

^^ teacher who can afrord it should take 
a snnuDer trip to Europe. The 3,000 miles are 
nade in eight or nine days, and midsummer is 
^* hest time to escape seasickness. You will 
^d Liverpool solid and substantial — no display 
^nothing shiny ; even the machinery lacks our 
•niamental brasses. After a day in old Chester, 
^th its Roman memories, we went to London, 
•hich is a large town, and which surprised us 
^ wide and dean streets, and firequent open 



spaces. Five millions of people are congre- 
gated here ; a dozen of our largest cities would 
not equal it. New York covers 22 square miles, 
London 120, with 8,000 miles of streets — enough 
in continuous line to reach from Clearfield to 
San Francisco and back, and then to Boston 
and New Orleans. To feed this immense num-. 
ber of people is so large an undertaking, that 
the number of animals consumed would make 
the figures practically meaningless, so we re- 
sort to another measure. It takes 180 miles of 
oxen, 250 miles of sheep, 18 miles of calves, and 
10 miles of swine, marching ten abreast, to sup- 
ply the city of London for a single year. 

We went to the Tower, saw the spot where 
the blood of England's greatest and best had 
been shed, and the very ax and block which 
had been used for some of them. I laid my 
head upon it, to see how it would feel, but whea 
a companion lifted the ax I rose — ^to the occa- 
sion. There was armor of every age — instru- 
ments of cruelty sufficient to destroy the human 
race ; but they will perform their office no more. 
In Westminster Abbey we stood in the most 
unique spot on the globe — ^the only national 
sepulchre — where England has entombed her 
kings and queens of thought and action — ^her 
statesmen, pioets and warriors. And what is all 
else compared with the lustre of those names of 
men and women who were foremost in the great- 
est achievements of their time and of all time ? 
And yet America shall bear the Saxon standard 
to grander heights and sublimer achievements. 

Fifteen days firom New York we left England 
and crossed, the Channel, and oh ! the horrors 
of that passage! We visited Antwerp, and 
among its treasures of art we found the "De- 
scent from the Cross,*' of itself worth crossing 
the ocean to look upon. Brussels came next, 
and the battle-field of Waterloo, where the very 
soil is overlaid with history. Thence to Cologne, 
with its 365 stenches, one for every day in the 
year, and its cathedral — the grandest Gothic 
edifice on the globe, the completion of which 
Satan is said to have attempted to prevent, but 
ineffectually. From Coblentz up the Rhine to 
Bingen, covering the most picturesque part of 
that most beautiful river. Never did I spend a 
more delightful day than that one. We passed 
to Switzerland, saw the bears of Berne, and 
watched the Alpine sunsets. At Freiberg, we 
heard the great organ of 7,800 pipes and 67 
stops. We crossed the Alps just before the 
Mont Cenis tunnel was opened to travel ; and 
found zigzagging along the precipices at an alti- 
tude of 1, 500. feet well calculated to make one's 
hair stand up. 

Down we went on the other side, into Italy — 
through Florence the home of Dante, Pisa with 
its leaning tower, Milan with its cathedral, 
Naples, Pompeii uncovered after its centuries of 
sleep, and back to Rome, where we saw St. 
Peter's and the Vatican, but left the pope no 
Peter's pence. We were more interested m old 
Rome, whose builders robbed the world to erect 
its splendid edifices, and boastfully called it the 
Eternal City ; yet we found the columns of the 
Forum in the dust, the great ampitheatre crumb- 
ling, the triumphal arches defaced. Returning 
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to Switzerland we had a delightful sight of the 
illuminated Giesbach falls — 1142 feet high, in 
seven cascades ; and so home again. 

In all that wonderful old world, not one place 
did we see where we would be willing to stay — 
the magnet of the soul, ti\ie as the compass 
needle, pointed ever to the land of free school, 
free church, free press, free Bible, free people — 
where none need be so poor as to creep in the 
dust to find enough to keep them out of the 
grave — ^where you can check your valise across 
the continent, or from lakes to gulf, and be pes- 
tered by no uniformed official — where people of 
every clime and every color and every faith live 
under one flag that guarantees to all an equal 
opportunity — where ascent is better than de- 
scent, and a family is none the better for hav- 
ing, like the potato, its most valuable part un- 
derground. 

The lecture, of which the foregoing is of 
course a brief and unsatisfactory abstract, 
closed with a humorous description of the 
speaker's return to his home at midnight, by 
special boat propelled by himself. The lec- 
ture was well received, interrupted by fre- 
quent applause and laughter, and at its close 
the Association adjourned to 9 a. m. to- 
morrow. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



READING of Scripture and prayer by 
Rev. A. J. Bean, of the I^utheran 
Church, opened the exercises of the day. 

REPORT OF TREASURER. 

The Treasurer, Supt. Keck, read in detail 
the receipts and expenditures of the last ses- 
sion, which had been examined by the Au- 
diting Committee, and found correct. An 
unadjusted account from previous years was 
referred to the Executive Committee of next 
year for final adjustment, and the report of 
the Treasurer was approved. 

THE TICKET AGENT. 

On motion of Prof. Darlington, the 
Ticket Agent was given an opportunity to 
explain an evident misunderstanding of some 
members who participated in the debate on 
adoption of the Constitution yesterday. 

Prof. SiCKEL said he understood that the 
Association yesterday acted under the belief 
that the Ticket Agent was still receiving the 
II50 salary provided for in the old Constitu- 
tion. This had been paid previous to the 
Erie meeting in '77, when the office and 
salary were abolished together, and the 
duties devolved upon the Executive Com- 
mittee. At Reading, the following year, 
the Committee being willing to be relieved 
of the business after a year's experience, he ' 



was asked if he would be willing to serve 
without the salary. He consented to do so, 
and the Committee agreed, of their own mo- 
tion, to pay his expenses to and from the 
Association, and of course the expense of 
printing and mailing circulars giving rail- 
road rates, programmes, etc. The sending 
out of 1500 circulars costs for postage and 
labor, but it pays in increased attendance. 
The next Ticket Agent would be just $20 
richer by the new Constitutional provision. 

Pfficial bulletin. 

Some inquiry was made as to the authority 
for publishing advertising sheets under the 
caption of '* Official Bulletin of State 
Teachers' Association," and a motion was 
made forbidding the use of such title except 
by express authority of Executive Commit- 
tee. The feeling manifested in the discus- 
sion seemed to be that only publicatioos by 
the Executive Committee should bear the 
^'official" stamp, and the motion wasamended 
so as to refer the whole subject to that Com- 
mittee with power to act according to their 
judgment. 

report on legislation. 

Supt. L. O. FoosE, of Harrisburg, made 
the following report from the Committee on 
Legislation appointed at the last session, 
which was adopted, and the thanks of the 
Association returned to the Committee f«. 
its efficient service : 

To the Officers and Members of the PeM- 
sylvania State Teachers' Association: Your 
Committee on Legislation, appointed at the 
meeting held one year ago, and at that time 
instructed to secure petitions, signed by citizens 
and friends of education, from all parts 0! the 
State, asking for the enactment of a law fixing 
the minimum annual school term at six months, 
reports as follows : 

Early in the fall of 1886, the committee pre- 
pared a form of petition and an accompanying 
circular of information. Nearly 4,000 of these 
were sent to county superintendents, teachers, 
and friends of education in the different coun- 
ties of the State, with the request that they be 
freely circulated among the people, signed by 
all friends of the measure, and then forwarded 
to the members of the Legislature. 

Large numbers of these petitions, for several 
weeks in the early part of the session, canae 
flowing back in an almost constant stream to 
the members of both houses of the Legislature. 
They have done much to stir up thought, and 
to prepare the people for work at home. ^ 
also to awaken an interest on this subje^ 
among the members at Harrisburg. They is^ 
done more to show the latent influence and re 
serve power which this class of citizens, the 
educators of the State, are able to exert, than 
any other agency heretofore employed for a like 
purpose. 
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The work of the committee, however, did not 
cease with the return of these petitions to the 
members of the Legislature, but on the con- 
trary only commenced. Suitable bills were in- 
troduced in both houses. The enactment of a 
law, such as we petitioned for, had been at- 
tempted at several of the preceding sessions of 
the Legislature, but always failed for want of 
the proper co5peration and united support of its 
tnends. The nrst step, then, necessary to ensure 
success on this occasion was to secure the serv- 
ices of those in both houses who w;ere willing to 
cbampion the measure we advocated. 

In the Senate we readily found fast friends of 
our cause in the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Senator Stehman, and also in Sen- 
ators Cooper, Gobin, Harlan, Reybum, Martin, 
and others ; and in the House we had an ever- 
TJgilant and laborious advocate in the Chair- 
man of the- Committee on Education, Hon. 
Silas Stevenson. The committee would also 
make special mention of Hon. Horace B. Packer, 
of Tioga county, and Hon. John B. Robinson 
of DeUware county, whose eloquent speeches 
in favor of the bill won us victorv in the House 
in spite of very determined and continued op- 
posidon — much of it, too, from a source entirely 
unexpected by this Association. 

After leaving the House the bill was stealthily 
defeated or rather strangled, as a matter of com- 
promise in the Senate. When all attempts at 
letting it back again on the calendar failed, the 
committee threw its influence in favor of obtain- 
ing an appropriation of an additional $500,000 
for school purposes, with the hope, when this was 
secured, of again resurrecting the original 
measure, which, it was thought, would then be 
less objectionable to its opponents, because of 
^ increased revenue to districts where it was 
daimed it would be burdensome to the people. 
After resorting to about all the rules and devices 
in good usage in parliamentary bodies, the 
tends of our cause succeeded in pulling both 
measures through during the closing hours of 
the session, and in securing to the State a min- 
imum school term of six months and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $500,000 for school pur- 
poses. 

In concluding this report the committee de- 
fies to return thanks for the valuable assistance 
Tendered by the Supt. of Public Instruction, Dr. 
E. £. Higbee, and his deputies, Hon. Henry 
Hoackand Hon. John Q. Stewart. Without their 
aid, and especially without the constant watch- 
folness and untiring labors of the latter, to- 
gether with the benefit of his thorough knowledge 

^'men, measures, and parliamentary tactics, 

<'ttr efforts would undoubtedly have met with 
<Icfeat. The committee also desires to make 
in^ntion of the valuable assistance rendered by 
superintendents, teachers, and friends of edu- 
cation in all parts of the State, and to make 
public acknowledgment of the valuable work 
done by the educational periodicals and the 
daily newspapers of the Commonwealth. 

EXAMINATION IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The discussion of Supt. Jones' paper on 
the "Object of Examination in Graded 



Schools," was opened by Prof, A. W. Pot- 
ter, of Wilkesbarre, as follows : 

This question of the separation of the deserv- 
ing from the undeserving, the promotion of those 
able to do the work of uie next grade, and the 
detention of those who are not, is an important 
and difficult one in school management ; for it 
is here assumed that a distinction i§ made be- 
tween the two classes, and that pupils are not 
promoted en masse. 

There are three methods employed to deter- 
mine the worthiness of a pupil for promotion : 
I. To promote on the knowledge and judgment 
of the teacher in charge. 2. To promote on the 
knowledge and ability displayed by the pupil in 
a test examination. 3. To promote on the judg- 
ment formed from the final test, combined wim 
that formed from the year's ivork. The first 
method, with slight modifications, is the one 
asked for by the radical men of the " New Ed-, 
ucation.*' To them the teacher is the best and 
only judge of the pupil's fitness for promotion. 

Dr. Hinsdale sums up the premises upon 
which this beUef rests in the following postu- 
lates : I. That the teachers have the judgment, 
tact, conscientiousness and freedom from bias to 

aualify them for the work of judging. 2. That 
ley have the general knowledge of the school 
system of the city, the relation from grade to 
grade. 3. That promotions made in tiiis way 
would be free from vexations and excitement; , 
that there would be no disgrace \ that children 
would cease to " race,'* grow "sick," or become 
"hysterical." Now it is no discredit to an in- 
telligent teacher to say that some teachers have 
not the ability, experience, or knowledge of the 
schools to qualify them for this responsible work. 
Says Supt. Hinsdale, " It is not going too far 
to say that, if promotions were put wholly into 
the hands of the teachers, the tendency would 
be in time to ungrade the schools." If all 
teachers were teachers of large experience, and 
if the superintendent had the absolute power in 
the selection of his teachers, there would be less 
objection to die plan. About ten per cent, of 
our teachers are new each year. Can these de- 
cide with judgment and consideration so im- 
portant a question ? I doubt if teachers when 
they consider carefully the responsibihties in- 
volved in such a plan of promotion would care 
to assume it. As a teacher, I should prefer to 
shield myself behind some indisputable data 
and external authority. 

Some test should then be given that the pupil 
may show to all his fitness for the next year's 
work. From the condition of no test to that of 
the final test alone — taking into no account the 
year's work of the pupil — I should not go. A 
judicious combination of the two is a middle 
point between two great extremes. It would, 
indeed, be gratifying to note that such motives 
as sense of duty and love for knowledge are 
sufficient to prompt the student to honest en- 
deavor. But human nature does not seem to 
run that way. Latham says: " Because of the 
wide-spread human frailty of laziness, some 
motive must be supplied to spur students to sal- 
utary exercise of the mind." 
In some cases these higher motives may be 
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sufficient, but in many others they must be sup- 
plemented by some more powerful inducement. 
One of the best incentives is that of an exami- 
nation adapted to the requirements of the grade. 
To reach tne goal in examination with the rest 
of his class has spurred on many a lazy, yet 
able boy. This prompter has kept him up in 
the ranks until he has at last awakened to a 
consciousness of his condition, and is then able to 
go on to higher planes unaided by such stimulus. 

The chairman of a committee on examina- 
tions in reporting to the National Teachers' As- 
sociation in 1886 said: "Examinations may 
serve a useful purpose in education, as a stim- 
ulus, as a test for class progress, as a corrective 
of defects of instruction, to help determine in- 
dividual promotions, to determine class promo- 
tions." 

Such examinations should in the main, in our 
judgment, be written. Written examinations 
teadi method, promptness, self-reliance. They 
require acurate knowledge and concentrated 
attention ; and furthermore, behind all this, as 
Fitch says, " lies robustness of brain and ener^ 
of mind.'* Over-estimation of ability is a fail- 
ing as common amonp^ children as among 
adults. The pupil's failure in an oral test is 
condoned with tne thought that others would 
have failed also. But this cannot be the case 
with a written test, where all do the same work. 

An examination has of itself a value far be- 
yond die measurement of the teacher's work 
through the pupil. It indicates the higher ideal 
toward which sne should aim. Says Dr. White: 
"What an eye-opener a searching examination 
is, where teachers talk much and pupils little." 
In my own schools written tests at the end of 
the school year are held in all the grades, but 
in lower grades they do not coverall the subjects. 

Much has been said of the evil effects of 
these final examinations. Every spring, as reg- 
ularly as the "flowers that bloom," y* editor 
searcheth over his standing galley for his last 
year's fling against the public school examina- 
tions. The woeful complaints against the racks 
of torture, the Procrustean bed upon which the 
public school children of the land are about 
to be laid, is indeed heart-rending, and should 
enlist our deepest sympathy were uey deserving 
of our consideration. A certain professionsd 
paper quotes and endorses a »^» -professional 
paper in speaking of final examinations as so 
many "sharp hooks that are drawn back- 
wara and forward through the lacerated 
fibres of the mind." A dyspeptic editor, an 
ultraist of the new school, hears of a case of a 
nervous and excitable child, one who worries 
over little things and who through hard study 
— study too great for her, at least in quantity — 
one who is a mental invsdid — from such a case 
he proceeds to prejudge and proscribe the whole 
system — ex uno disce omnes. 

Over-ambitious men and women in every call- 
ing frequently overtax themselves and attribute 
the results to the exactions of the profession in- 
stead of to themselves. Says an educator, 
" For one authentic case of permanent injury to 
the health of the school boy or girl from too 
much mental exercise, there are twenty exam- 



ples of scholars who suffer from idleness or in- 
action." This supposed over-pressure in our 
schools is the scape-goat upon which many 
parents load the indulgence of their children 
m late hours, party going, novel reading, im- 
proper food, etc. The normal child, one whose 
mind is not filled with the frivolities and ex- 
cesses of society, one who gets two hours sleep 
before midnight and good wholesome food, is 
little affected by schom exactions and final ex- 
aminations. 

Again, this nervous condition of a child is 
frequently engendered or aggravated by refer- 
enced to the examination by the injudicioas 
teacher, who unwittingly lays much stress on the 
ordeal, talking about it in such a way that she 
produces the very state of mind in the pupil 
she sought to avoid. It is a wonder that all her 
pupils are not in a state of mental disability. 
It ought to be considered strictly unprofessional 
for a teacher to thus allude to examinations. 
They should come as calmly and as unheralded 
as a recitation. Let the teacher " take care of 
everything but the examination and let the ex- 
amination take care of itself." 

A word here in regard to what is called cram. 
With us " cram " has come to mean dishonest 
preparation, crude study, unintelligent knowl- 
edge. In England this term is a legitimate 
word, meaning honest drill and study for exam- 
ination. May not such an act be a healthy one?' 
May it not be thoroughly honest and justifiable? 
If taken at its first meaning the act is to be dis- 
approved. But is not an examination one of 
the best means of detecting the unhealthyr state 
of the mind and the unassimilated condition of 
the knowledge therein ? How can a pupil place 
himself in a false position in the subjects of 
reading, writing, drawing, or arithmetic ? If he 
can do these things, he has permanent knowl- 
edge, and the examination will detect it. Here 
reward comes to the deserving. If, however, 
there is too much ground to cover, so that the 
teacher is obliged to goad her pupils on to un- 
due efforts ; or, if she forces the child to cover 
in two or three months what should have taken 
ten, the fault is in the course of study, or in the 
teacher, and not in the test " Even this." 
Fitch says, " is ereatly exaggerated. It is good 
for all of us, all through life, to have reserve 
power to put special energy into one's own 
work at particular emergencies." 

Nearly as difficult as for the pupil to answer, 
is it for the examiner to frame the questions for 
examination. They should be broad in prin- 
ciple, natural and reasonable ; they should be 
clear, terse, and to the point. There are, no 
doubt, poor questions asked by examiners, as 
there is poor work done by teachers who pr^ 
sent pupils for examination. Here again the 
whole is judged from one unworthy part This 
work of preparing the questions should be done 
by one well versed in the work and condition 
of the schools, one thoroughly acquainted with 
the work from grade to grade. It should, cer- 
tainly, not be done by any board of examiners 
who live outside the atmosphere of school-lif<B 
and work ; but by the Superintendent. Ques- 
tions should be so framea as to give the pupils 
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bints to valuable and permanent knowledge. 
Tlie examination will be referred to, and it sets 
Qp before tbe school the standard toward which 
the Superintendent is aiming. 

After the question^ are given and answered, 
the next important step is the marking of papers. 
In cities, teachers must mark their own, as it is 
impossible for any one person to do it. But will 
diey agree on their standards? New teachers, 
esfiecially, will not. With some an incorrect 
aosver, a single mistake in adding four columns 
tf figures, involving perhaps from sixty to sev- 
enty additions, ^ives the question a zero, A 
single misstep m an analysis, although the 
numerous other principles involved are cor- 
rectly interpreted, carries zero to the whole 
question. This is withholding due considera- 
tion for the child's knowledge of the subject, 
and is manifestly unjust. 

On the afternoon of the first day of the final 
examinations with us, all teachers of corres- 
ponding grades meet in conference to discuss 
bases of marking and allowances, etc. They 
ate specially ui^ed to give due credit for unsuc- 
cessful effort. The papers are then marked on 
die basis of ten, and, after the examinations are 
over, they are filed in the principal's office' for 
reference and scrutiny. 

It has been said that some thought worthy by 
die teacher are not promoted, that all recom^ 
mended are not put up. In Cleveland, of the 
schools noted, 2,600 were promoted against 
2,300 recommended. In our schools, the differ- 
ence between the number of pupils recom- 
mended by teachers (the list being taken before 
examinations commenced) and those promoted 
on their averages, was about three per cent, in 
&vor of those recommended. Many of these, 
on account of absence ixova one or more exam- 
inations or marks very slightly below the re- 
quired average, will go up in the fall on special 
promotion. 

The examination test is, however, not infalli- 
ble. No one plan has yet been produced that 
can be regarded as entirely satisfactory. I 
vould not nave it the exact and only judge of 
ability to succeed in the next year's work above. 
It used to be the plan for the school officials — 
board of examiners — to rise above the teachers 
ud decide from external evidence the worthi- 
ness of a child for promotion. I understand 
^ plan is still in vogue in Cincinnati, and has 
been for thirty years. From this extreme the 
radicab have galloped their little horses to the 
^r. The golden mean is the position to 
^h reformers are found to retire. 

It does seem that the result which represents 
actual knowledg[e at the end of the year should 
be combined with that representing progress, 
^plication and ability during the year. In 
most cases these results should not and do not 
*ideljr differ. In all final examinations, one is 
iiupnsed at some worthy ones who fail, and at 
some unwordiy ones who pass. Now the term 
o^ks will in the first case aid, and in the 
second, perhaps, prevent promotion. This is a 
pleasant combination of the teacher's judgment 
and that of the examiner. 

How shall the year's work of the pupil be es- 



timated ? It is manifestly improper and unpeda- 

fogical for a teacher to trust to her transient 
nowledge of her work. Late impressions are 
liable to efface or overbalance former judgments^ 
Poor work and disinterestedness during the first 
part of the year are forgotten in the apparent 
effort and good-will in the latter. Some record) 
of scholarship should, then, be maintainec). 
Shall this record be taken from the recitation 
work or from stated reviews? Here again a 
proper combination seems most just. In one 
school I have had the term marks taken from 
monthly written reviews — examinations — in all 
grades above the second. I am decided, how- 
ever, that this does not give sufficient promi- 
nence to the daily recitation; but agree with 
Dr. White in hesitating to recommend daily 
marking, I would have the teacher, at the end 
of each week, mark her pupils in a general wa^ 
for the week's work. This will not be a difn- 
cult matter if she grades them o, 2, 4, 6, 8 or 9. 
Then at intervals of every six or eight weeks, 
or five, or four times a year, I would have the 
teacher five the written review test. The aver- 
age of these two will represent the " teacher's 
judgment." These manes are retained by the 
teacher, are for her and the Superintendent a 
powerful defense when the parent presents his 
inquiry as to the reason his child was not pro- 
moted. " He is entirely competent for the next 
grade,*' says the visitor, " for I have tried him 
myself." " WeU." we reply, " here is his re- 
cord : what do you think of it ?" 

I care not how scholarships are reported, but» 
if numerically, they should be within broad lines 
and should not be held up as a glory or a dis- 
grace. Scholarship and deportment should not 
be summed together. A plan of reporting by 
terms as excellent, good, fair, or bad — ^as in 
Albany — is a commendable one. I would ex- 
tend the list a trifle, however, and make the 
divisions excellent, very good, good, fair. poor, 
and very poor. In allotting these terms* I 
would grade 90 to 100 as excellent ; 85 to 89. as 
very good ; 80 to 84, as good ; 75 to 79, fair ; 60 
to 74, poor ; 50 to 59, very poor ; below 50, bad. 

These are the grade marks to be sent to the 
parents, yet the exact records are retained for 
the teacher's use at the end of the year. 

Some system like this would avoid compar- 
isons of pupils or teachers, which in some cases 
are made matters of public concern and com- 
ment. 

In closing, I should like to lay two questions 
before this body for its consideration and my help. 

1st. What relative value should each of the 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, spelling, etc.. 
have in casting up the average of scholarship ? 
Spelling and writing, it seems to me, have too 
much weight. Poor spellers and writers are not 
inconsistent with high scholarship. 

2d. Under a good teacher, and with an aver- 
age class, what per cent ou|;ht to pass? Of 
course the fundameiital thing is, after all, good, 
competent teachers. No rigorous examinations 
can offset poor instruction. 

SuPT. Harman: The teacher should ex- 
amine frequently during the term, framing 
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his questions so as to test thought-power, 
keeping a record of results, and reporting 
to the parents. At the end of the year, an 
examination by the Supervising Principal or 
Superintendent is had, the results of which 
are taken together with those of the teach- 
er's several examinations, and all considered 
in promoting from grade to grade. Pro- 
motion from class to class in the same grade 
should be left entirely to the teacher. 

Miss Lloyd did not believe in iron-clad 
rules for examinations. The same plan may 
work admirably for one teacher, and not at 
all for another. She did not have much 
faith in examination at end of term or at 
stated times ; the best method in her expe- 
rience was to tell the pupils at beginning of 
term that they will be examined five or 
six times during the year, and they will be 
expected to remember what they have 
studied, and be ready for examination when- 
ever it may occur. The teacher should con- 
duct the examination, preserve the record, 
and promote accordingly. This plan does 
away with all the excitement and special 
worry previous to an expected examination. 
She would examine on one study only in 
one day. This plan gets at their real knowl- 
edge, not only what they studied yesterday, 
remember to-day, and may forget to-morrow. 

Supt. BuEHRLE thought the iirst object of 
examination should be to promote intelli- 
gent study. He was glad to hear the state- 
ment that more children are injured by too 
little than by too much study, which he was 
prepared to endorse. To secure intelligent 
study, frame your questions so that pupils 
cannot answer them by special cramming 
preparation. He differed from the last 
speaker as to the value of final examina- 
tions. In the cities you hold pupils in 
school, and prevent your attendance drop- 
ping off, by postponing the final examina- 
tion to the very last day of the term. 

Several members whose names were not 
given spoke briefly: One had failed in all 
methods except competitive examination; 
another preferred stated times and compara- 
tively easy questions ; another thought fre- 
quent examinations or reviews were a great 
help to the pupil in retaining knowledge. 

Supt. Phillips, of Scran ton, said that in 
the machine work of our graded systems we 
sometimes lose sight of the true office of the 
recitation. The teacher should know from 
day to day whether the pupil had mastered 
that day's work. Every recitation should 
be a test examination, in which the pupils 
should learn to depend on themselves, and 
not on the teachers. 



Prof. NoETLiNG said all examinations 
would be failures until we have competent 
examiners — men and women who under- 
stand pedagogics, and can test for mind- 
power, and not mere verbal memory. An 
examiner who knows his business is not 
heard to complain of special cramming for 
answers ; his questions cannot be answered in 
that way. The teacher who does not know 
the standing of pupils without special for- 
mal examinations, does not know much 
about his work. 

Prof. G. L. Maris had come here largely 
because this question was on the programme, 
and was disappointed at finding the paper 
had been read before its time. It is an im- 
portant question, in its bearing upon pro- 
fessional progress. The discussion indicates 
that we are substantially agreed on the ben- 
efit of frequent tests during the term, and 
considering these results in making up the 
final decision ; and most of us want also a 
final examination, whose results shall be 
weighed together with the others. But in 
many cases when they come up for promo- 
tion, we depend almost entirely upon the 
final test. It seemed to him wiser to com- 
bine the two, giving them equal weight. 

Supt. Bevan : Besides the verdict of the 
teacher from whom the pupil is sent, I be- 
lieve in taking the judgment of the one to 
whom he comes. Let him have a month's 
probation in the new grade, and by that 
time we will know where he belongs. 

Prof. Miller : If I understand the com- 
bination proposed, it means that if the aver- 
age of the pupil's monthly examinations is 
80, and of the final test 70, he should re- 
ceive 75. This is much better than depend- 
ing on the final alone. He would leave 
examinations as far as possible in the hands 
of the teachers, who know the children best. 

GREETING OF COLLEGE ASSOaATION. 

A telegram of greeting from the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents, in session at 
Lancaster, was read as follows : 

To the President of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation: The College Association of Pennsyl- 
vania to the State Teachers' Association at 
Clearfield, greeting: We congratulate you upon 
the increasing importance of the great work in 
which we are mutually engaged. Please report 
to us the time and place of your meeting next 
year. If you organize on Wednesday we should 
be glad to meet at the same place on Tuesday. 

Thos. G. Apple, President, 

To this telegram of greeting the follow- 
ing reply was promptly wired to Lancaster: 

To Dr. Thomas G, Apple, President College 
Association : The Pennsylvania State Teachers' 
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Association cordially reciprocates the greeting 
of the College Association. Scianton 1ms been 
selected as Uie place of next meeting, and the 
Executive Committee will be giad to co-oper- 
ate in the necessary arrangements for the ses- 
sion of 1 888.- Jas. a. Coughlin» 

President State Teachers^ Association. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 



Dr. Waller's paper on the ** Resources 
ind Industries of Pennsylvania" was an- 
oonnced as open for discussion. 

Dr. HoRNE said the very excellent paper 
had omitted some of the productions of our 
State to which he wished to call attention. 
One of these was the quarrying of slate. 
Pennsylvania has almost a monopoly of the 
business in roofing slate. Good slate pencils 
are made from our slate. Every time our 
children use the slate and pencil or slated 
blackboard, they have a reminder of this in- 
dustry. Then the Pennsylvania ladies are an 
incomparable product — ftom Dakota to the 
Golf he had found none to surpass them — 
they are unsurpassable, east or west, north or 
south. Weare rich, too, in educational insti- 
tutions ; a circle of 75 miles radius in Eastern 
Benosylvania, just touching the Delaware 
river, will include a larger number of higher 
institutions of learning, with a larger aggre- 
gate attendance, than any equivalent area in 
the United Sutes—Lafayette College, Le- 
high Univjersity, Muhlenberg College, Kutz- 
town Normal School, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Millersville, Bloomsburg and Ship- 
pensburg Normal Schools; and sweeping 
round to Philadelphia we take in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with its great med- 
ical school, and its sister, Jefferson Medical 
College, besides Haverford, Villa Nova, and 
bundreds of academies and smaller institu- 
tions. Then our churches — ^where else can 
ve find edifices erected for the worship of 
God to compare with ours? But there is 
00 end to this great subject, and one must 
«top somewhere. 

Miss Glbnn sang '* Flower of the Alps." 

Miss A. Lizzie Radpord, of Reading, 
fRsented the following paper on 

RKADING — SLOCUnON — ORATORY. 

Thought is said to be the highest attribute of 
tte human soul. But is not the power to con- 
trol thought a higher attribute than thought it- 
<!^? If so, what lofty position should be as- 
■gned to the arts of reading, elocution and 
<)ntory, bv means of which thought is controlled. 

These tnree arts have the handling of thought, 
hut in three different ways. Reading is getting 
thought from written or printed characters, and 
M therefore a mental act. Elocution is express* 



mf thought, while oratory is imfnressing^fXQi^X. 
The design of the three is to produce an im- 
pression on the mind; in reading, the ideas 
recalled by the perception of words produce an 
impression which, however, does not go beyond 
the mind of the reader himself. Unless the 
words recall their corresponding ideas, there 
will be no impression, and consequently no real 
reading. In elocution that which we call ex- 
pression is in reality impression, or the means 
by which an impression is made on the minds 
of others — ^a transfer of a mental image from 
the speaker to the hearer, through the medium 
of oral delivery. In oratory, impression takes • 
pre-eminence. The whole aim of the orator is 
to so impress the thought as to influence the 
conduct and actions of men. 

The art of reading does not receive the culti- 
vation it should. It is this that forms the basis 
of literary culture ; it informs and develops the 
mental faculties, and in great measure, moulds 
the character. It makes us familiar with the 
learning and wisdom of the past, and brings us 
into contact with the powerful intellects that 
have moved the world. Reading takes the 
thought as it finds it, and does not deal with its 
rhetorical construction, although the style of 
composition may help or hinder facility in read- 
ing. In combination with mental activity there 
ma^ or may not be vocal expression ; that is 
optional with the reader. 

Reading, in so ^ as it is an intellectual act, 
is assisted by the pauses. These pauses have 
no limitation of time whatever. The old cus- 
tom of designating a certain length to each 
pause, and marking this time with strict regu- 
larity, is a disadvantage, being calculated to 
draw the attention of the reader away from the 
thought itself to the marks. The sole use of 
these pauses is to aid in getting the sense. 
There are, in oral reading, other pauses un- 
marked, which aid not in getting, but in gitnng 
the sense. They are suspensions of the voice 
for the sake of emphasis, effect, or a concentra- 
tion of all the powers of expression to one im- 
portant point. These pauses cannot be taught 
or learned by rule, but taste and good tudgment 
must be the guide as to when and wnere they 
should be used. There are also pauses afkar 
each group of words, and pauses designated by 
die metrical foot in verse. The length of these 
pauses — indeed, of pauses of all kinds — is de- 
termined by the thought and the emotions 
which are called into action in reading. 

Oral reading is the giving of thoup^ht to others 
by means of the voice, and must either be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by intellectual reading* 
We exchange thought orally every day in con- 
versation. " Shall we read as we talk ?** is a 
question often asked. There are some distiiic- 
tions between reading and conversation. While 
the ideas may be identical in conversation, we 
use our own words, our own phraseology, our 
own peculiar manners, in short, we are ourselves 
— natural. In reading, we use the author's words 
and style. The difficulty in reading as we talk, 
is in adapting ourselves to soroethine which may 
be foreign to us. In conversation the voice nat- 
urally corresponds to the emotions we feel. In 
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expressing the author's thought as our own we 
must put ourselves in harmony with it and with 
his feelings, and adapt voice and manner ac- 
cordingly, and the difficulty of doing this makes 
oral reading less natural than conversation. No 
two persons converse exactly alike; neither 
> will two persons read precisely alike and be nat- 
ural. The beauty of natural reading is univer- 
sally acknowledged; and as Nature, the product 
of the Divine mind, is the model for art to copy, 
then good, cultured conversation may be taken 
as a model for good reading. 

To read poetry is much more difficult than to 
read prose. We have often heard it said, "They 
should be read alike." This would be well 
enough if the sense alone were to be considered, 
but there is something more in poetic composi- 
tion. The object of poetry, as one of the fine 
arts, is to please, consequently its construction 
differs from that of prose. It combines all the 
logic, history, and narration of prose with the 
rhythm of music. There is in all good prose 
writing a sort of rhythm, but it is neither so regu- 
lar nor so strongly marked as in verse. In 
reading poetry if we disregard the rhythm, the 
chief beauty of the verse is lost. If we read in 
this manner, what need of writing poetry ? the 
grandeur of Milton, or the pathos of Longfellow, 
need never have been expressed in poetic 
measure. 

On the other hand, if we pay all attention to 
rhythm, we fall into the jingling, sing-song style 
so prevalent, especially in reading rhyme. There 
is m poetry a certain proportion of accented and 
unaccented syllables constituting metre. Rus- 
sell says, *' Indicate the metre with your voice, 
but do not render it too prominent." There 
must be a due proportion of vocal expression' 
shown between sense and accent ; each must 
receive its share of importance from the reader. 

Excellence is an end which every reader 
should keep in view, and for which he should 
strive, although perfection never is, nor ever can 
be, attained. What constitutes excellence in 
reading ? This is a question which cannot be 
definitely answered, as what may be considered 
very good sense-reading may not reach the 
standard of high artistic reading; nevertheless, 
superior sense-reading is far preferable to indif- 
ferent reading claiming to be artistic. 

There are three kinds of oral reading, each 
highei- in the scale of excellence than the pre- 
ceding, yet each having its own degrees of ex- 
cellence. First is sense-reading. We read in 
Nehemiah viii. 8 : "So they read in the book, 
in the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading." 
The object of sense reading is to give the 
thought in all its significance and fulness. It 
appeals to &e understanding, and is the basis 
6f all good reading. But sense without feeling 
is dead. It requires an animating principle. 
In addition to the imagination and the under- 
standing, the emotional faculties must be called 
into action. Emotional reading is a higher type 
of readi ng than mere sense reading. Emotional 
reading must of necessity include sense reading ; 
but cold and sluggish feelings are warmed into 
life, and in proportion as they are aroused in the 



reader, so may they be in the hearer. It b im- 
possible to arouse an emotion in others, that has 
not before been awakened in our own breast 
Men are often influenced by touching their feel- 
ings, so that excellence, requires not only sense 
but sentiment. 

There is still a hi|;her class of reading, which 
requires great skill m the expression, and skill 
brings it within the domain of art Its object is 
to present to the mind a picture complete in all 
its parts. Excellence in every kind of oral 
reading dei>ends on the manner of expression, 
and this brings us to speak more particularly 
of the second link in this triple chain, Elocutm, 

Elocution is, as its etymology signifies, "a 
speaking out." In its broadest sense, it includes 
ail manner of vocal delivery, from conversation 
to the highest oratory. As its object is to ex- 
press thought, as a science, therefore, it treats of 
the training of all the organs of expression, the 
most important of which is the voice. The ne- 
cessity for cultivation of voice is obvious. The 
special work of the voice is the expression of 
thought ; then it should be trained and devel- 
oped that the work may be better performed. We 
are delighted with the singing of Nilsson or 
Patti; yet, no -doubt, they could tell of months 
and years of toil to gain the control they possess 
over the vocal organs. And this is just as ne- 
cessary for public speaking. Skill in any art 
requires hard work, and drill, and discipline, 
year after year. Again, the voice should be 
trained because the whole significance of thought 
may be changed by a single intonation. There 
is a tone of voice for every emotion. In read- 
ing, these emotions, follow each other accord- 
ing to the sense. A knowledge of how these 
tones are produced, how they follow each 
other in rapid succession, and how they are 
to be adapted to the sentiment, is necessary 
to proper expression. Again, the voice should 
be cultivated for its preservation^ This is as 
necessary to teachers as to spe^,kers or readers. 
Every organ of the body grows strong by prac- 
tice, and weak by. disuse or improper use. and 
the voice is no exception to this rule. In teach- 
ing aiid speaking commonly, the voice is exer- 
cised in one register only, and the great reser 
voir of vocal power is never drawn upon; there 
is a sort of wearing out of the organs, and thus 
it is we hear of so much disease of the throat 
and larynx. 

A knowledge of the mechanism of this organ 
of expression would prevent this disease, and 
the voice exercised rightly and in accordance 
with its laws will become strong, pure, flexible. 

The motive power of the voice is regulated by 
respiration. " The nearer one approaches to 
perfect control of his breathing, in voice produc- 
tion, the nearer he comes to being master of bis 
art. " Of this matter of correct breathing, of the 
various movements of the voice, the kws by 
which these movements are governed, the 
methods of cultivation, time will not permit us 
to speak. 

The voice may be perfect in' Intonation, pure, 
full and resonant, yet the articulation be so in- 
distinct as to render the meaning quite unintelli- 
gible. It is not loud tones that enable us to 
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understand, but clear enunciation of the sounds 
of the language. Articulation is defective prin- 
cipally from me neglect to keep correct sounds 
distinct, by dropping them at the end of a sylla- 
ble or word, or fusing them as molten metal. 
This is caused sometimes by the ear being una- 
ble to detect these sounds very readily. Elocu- 
tion therefore treats of the training of the organs 
of articulation. Good articulation should be 
taught to children in our schools very early, both 
in speaking and in reading. 

Toere is another great element of expression, 
the physical, which, though not of so great im- 
poilance as the vocal element, yet demands a 
|ieat share of attention from the student in elo- 
cution. Position and graceful movements give 
dignity to the expression and are received with 
respect. Gesture and facial expression may be 
Teiy eloquent in themselves, yet their chief use 
is to aid the voice in rendering the meaning 
clearer or for the sake of emphasis. Gestures 
must be made to correspond to the sentiment ; 
thev appeal directly to the perceptive faculties, 
and should be natural. How shajl we make 
graceful gestures naturally ? It is in great meas- 
ure a speaker's self-consciousness that makes 
him awkward. When he loses sight of him- 
self, then he becomes more natural ; but his 
own nature may be ungraceful, what is he to do 
then? Train himself in graceful movements 
<mtil they become a part of himself. That which 
we do constantly becomes a habit, and a habit 
grows and strengthens itself. Then training in 
festure should go on at all times, in our daily 
ufe, that uncouth nature may be controlled. De- 
m(»theDes subjected hlm^lf to long and severe 
d^y discipline to overcome natural awkward- 
ness. He succeeded, and so may others. 

If a speaker, filled with the thought, uses his 
gesture for the purpose of aiding his hearers in 
getting the thought; if by daily practice he has 
acquired the habit of graceful movement, not 
for the purpose merely of public speaking, but 
far all tunes and occasions ; then these move- 
ments will be natural because they are* his sec^ 
ond nature, and he will make them uncon- 
sciously because they have become a habit, and 
they will be in harmony with the sentiment be- 
cause the thought, not himself, is filling his mind. 
Elocution as an art is subject to all the criti- 
cisms that refined taste may bring to bear upon it. 
As an art it bears some relations to, the thought 
opressed. First, in its comprehension. It is 
^lossible properly to express that which we do 
Bot understand. A clear, distinct and full un** 
^nstandine of the thought in its deep and hid- 
^ meanmg cannot be gained by a superficial 
^Vi&ag alone ; there must be a close study, a 
^bl ansdysis of diat which the author has 
^^ivai. Having gained this comprehension, 
^ will in the second place be . appreciation. 
% study necessary for a full understanding 
vin bring us into close communion with the 
^hor; we linger in his presence and catch - 
some of his inspuration ; then we can appreciate 
l^ich the writing and the motives which prompted 
^ We must follow Goldsmith, as he takes his 
vcar^, footsore journey through Europe, cheered 
by his only companion, the flute, in order to ap- 



preciate that intense longing for home, which he 
has expressed in these words : 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
' I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at its close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And as a hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return and die at home at last. 

The third relation is harmony. Having a 
clear comprehension, a eenuine appreciation, it 
will be no very difficult matter to harinonize 
voice and manner with sentiment. There must 
also be harmony of time and place. He who 
understands his art, will remember that a i^reat 
law of expression is the law of harmony. 

When expression deals with original thought, 
with a higher purpose in view than to please, 
then it expands into Oratory. This ma^c art 
had its rise in enlightened Greece. It was the po- 
tent means by which Demosthenes warned his 
countrymen against the insidious advance of 
Philip of Macedon ; by which Cicero .unmasked 
to the Roman Senate the treacherous designs of 
Catihne ; by which Pitt struck at corruption in 
the English government; by which Patrick 
Henry incited the American Revolution; by 
which Daniel Webster, in his great Senatorial 
contest with Hayne of South Carolina, upheld 
the provisions of our Constitution, apd incul- 
cated love for our Union ; by which, in short, 
every grand and great enterprise in the world 
has been fostered €uid advanced. 

What is oratory^ that it should wield such 
magic power ? Henry Ward Beecher defined 
it, '* The art of influencing conduct, with truth 
sent home by all the resources of the living 
man." Its aim is to produce conviction for the 
purpose of causing action or a change of action, 
and all the energies of the orator are bent in 
this direction. That the orator may at will set 
in motion a train of thought whose echoes shall 
reverberate through future ages, that he may so 
impress others that society may feel its effect 
either for good or evil ; that he may do these 
things, he must possess certain .potent qualifica- 
tions in himself, a few of which only we can 
mention. 

First, he must have some truth to present, 
something which he believes to be truth, and of 
vital importance. He must be filled with the 
truth, and lose himself in his subject. Then 
he must have acquired the habit of self-control. 
" He who would rule others. must first rule him- 
self.'* A speaker who loses control of himself 
is like a ship without a helm, tossed hither and 
thither at the mercy of the waves. With self- 
control he must possess will power. He con- 
trols the wills of others by the strength of his 
own will. His whole being is held fast in the 
grasp of a strong will. He has something to 
say, he is fully determined to say it, he is ox 
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fully determined that they shall hear and be 
convinced. He Who is wavering, vacillatihg, 
lacking self-control and will power, will have 
little success as an orator. A third qualification 
is earnestness. This will claim and receive at- 
tention, for his hearers will receive a stimulus 
from the orator that will enchain their attention 
to the subject under discussion. If the orator 
endeavors to be in earnest, if he concentrates 
all his powers for the sake of seeming earnest, 
then he will fail in this very matter of earnest- 
ness. In proportion, as he feels the importance 
of the subject in hand, in proportion as he is 
filled with the truth and convinced from a firm 
principle from within him that he is right, just 
m that proportion will he be in earnest. 

Anotner qualification is culture, both literary 
and elocutionary. The more culture he has the 
better, provided he uses it in the right direction. 
When so much — sometimes even the fate of 
nations— depends on the impression that is 
made, oratory requires the best possible expres- 
sion that can be given. Sometimes, however, 
through excess of zeal, or possibly a desire to 
please, the orator may make his elocutionary 
training stand out too prominentljr ; it becomes 
then a sort of polish, the attention is drawn 
toward*s the speaker's fine voice and graceful 
manner, when the audience should be led to 
forget the man, forget the delivery, forget every- 
thing but the truth presented. Elocution must 
be made to serve the purpose of oratory. If 
it does anvthing different from this, the aim of 
oratory is lost, and elocution must then become 
a hindrance. 

Every qualification in an orator must be sup- 
ported by force of moral character. It is this 
which gives firmness and stability to what he is 
saying. Influence may be gained by the con- 
fidence one has in another, and character in- 
spires this confidence. Men trust an upright, 
conscientious man more quickly than one of 
opposite character. Character is strong, sure, 
forcible, and true, and without it no one can 
hope to be very successftd as an orator. 

Oratory, unhke reading or elocution, deals 
with the construction of the thought; conse- 
quently there must be some qualities necessary 
in an oration. " The man for the speech and 
the speech for the man.** First, an oration is 
argumentative. The orator feeling the truth of 
what he is to say, seeks to convince others of 
the same. This he does by argument. He 
may present his arguments from either of two 
sides to a subject. Is he speaking on temper- 
ance, he may argue for the good of sobriety, or 
he may argue against the evils of intemperance, 
or he may argue on both sides in contrast ; in 
either case, he must know thoroughly what he 
is talking about, give the proofs for his assertions 
and the ground for his belief. Argument ap- 
peals to the reason and the understanding. 
V«y frequently conviction by argument is not 
sufficient to influence conduct. This is especi- 
ally the case if the truths presented are unwel- 
come. A man's reaison may tell him that the 
speaker is right, yet his very convjction will 
often set his will in direct and determined op- 
position to the dictates of his reason. To over- 



come this the orator uses persuasion, conse- 
quently persuasion is an element of oratorical 
composition. Every life worth living is perm^ 
ated and controlled by a dominating principle 
for which men work and strive, looking for 
some good to be attained. If persuaded that 
this may be gained by a change of plan, pur- 
pose or action, then his will is aroused and a 
different course pursued for the furtherance of hii 
desires, be thev selfish, patriotic, or philanthropic 

There should be, in an oration, an adaptation 
of thought to the minds of the hearers. The 
mental development of all is not equal, the 
amount of literary culture is not the same, but 
the thought must be adapted to both the ignor- 
ant and the educated, the unlearned and the 
wise. If the thought be too lofty, one class wffl 
not understand; if too simple, the other class 
will find little to interest them. There is a 
style which is equally adapted to both; it is 
possible for an oration to be of this character. 

There must be a vein of sympathy running 
through the discourse. Nothing wins a man 
so soon as sympathy. All need it, no matter 
in what position placed. Sympathy in joy and 
in sorrow, in the battles of life, in prosperity 
and adversity, sympathy is a bond which unites 
us in one common brotherhood. The orator 
in sympathy with his audience makes them 
feel that he is one with them, "rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, and weeping with those that 
weep,** then he can hope to make a favorable 
impression. 

The ideas of an oration must be arranged in 
logical order. Each must have a bearing on 
the one previous. The orator keeping in view- 
the object for which he is striving, leads lus 
audience on step by step, until the gfoal is 
reached. There should be no break in the 
thought, for the attention distracted may be 
very difificult to regain. Above all there should 
be in an oration an appeal to the moral natme 
of man. It is this moral nature that intuitively 
judges of the right or wrong of all human 
action. All that elevates mankind, all that ^ 
beneficial or ennobling, springs from this intui- 
tion of the right. If one is convinced and 
persuaded that a course of action should be 
modified or completely changed, his moral 
nature will determine for him the right or wron^ 
of the matter, consequently this element is 
necessary in an oration. The orator submits the 
truth to the test of his own conscience, and per- 
ceiving the right, appeals to his audience to sub- 
mit it to theirs. All the argument, all the per* 
suasion, all the sympathy contained inanora^ 
tion, culminates in one earnest plea for the right. 

Miss Julia Orum said the lady who read 
the paper looked at this question from one 
standpoint, and she from another. The 
point, to emphasize is that we must, from 
the very beginning, teach expression. How 
are you even to know whether the thought 
is in the pupil's mind until you bring it out? 
The very effort at expression helps to make 
the thought more clear and definite. 

Prof. S. S. Neff said reading really in- 
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dudes two branches — as different as history 

and geology — one the getting of thought 

from the printed character, the other its 

oral expression. We too often teach the 

wrong subject, and even that in the wrong 

way— beginning at the wrong end. We 

wast first to have a mental concept of a 

thing, then the word. You may give a 

child all the words in the First Reader, and 

afudy good idea of their meaning, and yet 

be my not be able to get a single thought 

from print, ^e must be taught to see the 

tluog or act represented by the words — 

fiien he can show you that he does that, 

: the utility of that particular lesson has 

I oased. He did nc^ believe that oral expres- 

I son can be taught on any definite plan. 

Miss L. E. Patridgb said too much is 

made of the comparatively unimportant 

branch of the subject. Everything depends 

on the ability to get the thought from the 

printed page. The wisdom of the race is 

shut up in books, and the vital necessity of 

the mind is the power to get it out. It is 

nin to struggle for expression before you 

have the thonght, and if one has the thought 

he will find the expression. We are not yet 

orilized on the subject of the relative value 

of studies. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd said it was not 
enough to teach our pupils to be good silent 
readers. The ability to r«ad well aloud at 
sight is one too seldom acquired. It need 
not be 90 — ^we can and should teach them 
to read so that the reader and hearer may 
both get the sense of what is read. Read- 
ing aloud should not become a lost art — ^we 
should be able to read so that a whole circle 
Bay enjoy the good book together. 
Prof. Young sang a solo — **The Three 
Voong Maids of Lee." 

IN MEMORIAM. 

The following address in memory of the 
itte Supt. Clsmens D. Arird, of Warren 
county, was read by Prof. A. B. Miller, of 
Wanen: 

1 rnppose very few of those present had much 

pcnoiuu acquaintance with the late Superin- 

^odent Arird.' Still fewer feel acquainted ^th 

^one selected to speak a word in his memory. 

Uvoidd certainly seem that after a heavy day's 

*Q^yoa might naturally feel but little interest 

^ w one stranger speak of another. And yet 

||a<Mf^ most of you may not be familiar with 

hiioame, Prof. Arird is no stranger. There 

^ very strong bonds connecting his life and 

his work with yours. In the military service 

every man who wore the blue uniform was a 

^rade. If on some neighboring hill-top you 

^ seen a regiment of sbldiers assailing the 

™k of the enemy, whose front you were op- 

P<>>>ag, you didn't care much about their names. 



their deeds made them your friends, and joined 
your hearts together like brothers. Professor 
Arird not only belonged to the grand army of 
Educators, but to your division of it — and just 
what you have been doing all through the State 
in cultivating the power of thought, in establish- 
ing right principles, and in building up sound 
character, for the benefit of individuals and the 
protection of the Commonwealth, these very 
same things has he been successfully accom- 
plishing for the last eight or ten years out in 
Warren county. Your interest in your owa 
work will not permit you to be indifferent to his. 

The story of his life is a very common one^ 
You could almost write it out, from your own 
knowledge' and observation. Yoi^ are familiar 
with the genius of American society. You yn- 
derstand its wonderful adjustability, its incessant 
motion, the restlessness of its individual ele- 
ments. The atom that expands rises, the one 
that shrivels sinks, a few are stationary. Hence 
this ceaseless activity and change spread down* 
ward, around, and upward. You would know 
beforehand that a successful School Superinten- 
dent would in some way illustrate this principle* 

Professor Arird was born of wealthy parents. 
Their wealth consisted lai^^ely, if not wholly, 
of six enterprising boys. You will not fail to 
appreciate how much richer were those parents 
than are they who have children and money 
mixed in such proportions that each one is sure 
to destroy the other. His parents seem not only 
to have been rich but wise, for the first thing 
they required of their boy was to ^w, and they 
kept him at it faithfully and diligently till he 
had reached a strong and sturdy boyhood and 
youth; and afterwards there was developed 
within him a keen and natural appetite for 
knowledge. 

This sent him into school. Having g^athered 
a little store of knowledge, he began with the 
spirit of a true philosopher to distribute it, and of 
course he found that the more knowledge he dis- 
tributed the more he had left, and with it a litde 
money besides. With this he laid in a larger 
store, and ^ave it a still wider distribution. By 
his graduation at the Jamestown Collegiate In- 
stitute, and the completion of a course of study 
at Chautauqua, he had so broadened his founda- 
tion of knowledge that he now felt ready to do ," 
and immediately the main question became, 
" What to do r 

At that time the office of County Superintend- 
ent of schools for Warren County was held by a 
capable and popular man, but an election was 
approaching ; the contest was of course open to 
ail comers, and young Arird entered his name 
for the race. At first there were expressions of 
amazement that this rash young man should as- 
pire so hi^h. After a few weeks it was thoueht 
that he might win an honorable defeat. A tew 
weeks later still, when told that it began to look 
as though he might come out ahead, he replied 
with modest demeanor, " That is what I propose 
to do." And that is what he did do, after a very 
industrious canvass and a sharp contest at the 
dose. Three years later he was unanimously 
re-elected. He had evidendy foimd his level 
for the time being. 
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So now we have the man ready for his work 
and the work ready for the man, what should be 
said of both ? They were so closely blended to- 
gether that a description of one describes the 
other. To begin with, he had a profound ap- 
preciation of me value and importance of his 
work. No man truly succeeds in any calling 
who has a poor opinion of it. And it is putting 
a very low estimate on such work as ours to 
value it for the money that can be made out of 
it, instead of its usefulness to mankind. 

Supt. Arird was in no danger of falling into 
such a mistake. He felt that he owed to it the 
very best exercise of all his powers; body, 
mind, and heart; and this he gladly gave. 
And though it is much, it is not too much to say 
that to his friends in Warren county, his name 
means " Fidelity to trust." 

But, fellow teachers, the one M/>f^ which ought 
to be spoken of and always reniembered of Cle- 
mans D. Arird. was his unwavering and pervad-- 
ing kindness to all with whom he had to do. 
His death was .sudden, altogether unexpected. 
When I heard of it, and my thoughts ran swiftly 
back through the various scenes of our associa- 
tion, throughout their whole extent, there shone in 
unbroken line the illumination of genuine kind- 
ness, still sending out its beautiful reflections. 
And when the teachers of the county met at his 
funeral or at their home neighborhoods^ the first 
thine they said of him. was, "He was always so 
kind !'* Indeed, it was self-sacrificing affection 
that brought his* work to such an abrupt close. 
Many days and many nights given to watching 
and care of his little daughter, stricken with a 
fatal illness, so exhausted his ow,n vitality that, 
when the fever seized upon him, he was utterly 
without defence, and could only follow his little 
one to the better country. 

As a natural corollary to this kindness I ought 
to call to mind his helpfuless to the younger and 
more inexperienced teachers, of the county. 
Every year multitudes are brought for the first 
time into the employment of teaching, and 
many come in without special preparation for it. 
Though still immature, tnev are urged on by an 
honorable ambition and arawn forward by the 
needs of the schools. They have talent but not 
experience, force but not skill. How precious 
at such a time both to them and to the public is 
the guiding hand and encoura^^ing voice of a wise 
and generous-hearted Superintendent. When 
he doubles their courage he redoubles their use- 
fulness. Many of our teachers to-day gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Supt. Arird 
for just such assistance, and most gladly yield 
to him the honor of a share in their success. 

Let this then be my tribute to a friend and 
associate: Fidelity, kindness, helpfulness. It 
is true, this does not distingruish him greatly 
from many of the goodly company to which he 
belonged. I rejoice to believe tnat the teach- 
ing force of Pennsylvania could furnish a long 
list of faithful public servants actuated by the 
same spirit. But a gold coin is none the less 
valuable because it is one of manv. And I feel 
sure that we all shall be worthy of honor, 
largely according as we shall exemplify in our 
lives the characteristics I have ascribed to him. 



*' However it be, it seems to roe 
' Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood." 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Committee on Election reported thej 
choice of the following oflSicers, 295 votes] 
being cast in all : 

President — Supt. Matt. Savage. 

Vice-Presidents— U\9S Elizabeth Lloyd and] 
George A. Spindler. 

Secretary — ^J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer — D. S. Keck. 

Ticket Ajs^ent^], Fletcher Sickel. 

Executive Committee-^, W. Weiss, G. M. 
Philips, D. J. Waller, G. W. Phillips, N. S. 
Davis. 

Enrolling Committee—^. S. Monroe, Missl 
Clara Barrett. M. G. Brumbaugh, W. W.| 
Deatrick, N. J. Bieber. 

In the case of the Secretary, Treasurer, andl 
the Executive Committee, a unanimous ballot | 
had previously been ordered by vote. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Resolutions made thei 
following report through the chainnanj 
which was adopted: 

Whereas, another annual session of this As- 
sociation is about to close : 

Be it resolved by the Pennsylvania State I 
Teachers* Association, that we extend our sin- 
cere thanks to all who have in any way contrib*| 
uted to make this, the thirty-third annual 
sion, a success ; especially to those who ha^ 
contributed so much to the interest of the meet- 
ing by their addresses and prepared papers, andl 
who have so well entertained uswithrecitatioAsI 
and music; to the railroad companies for 
duced rates ; to the officers of the Association | 
who have so faithfully performed their duties ; 
to those schools that have placed their excellent! 
work before us, and to the citizens of Clearfield 
and vicinity for their encouragement and sup*| 
port. 

DRAWING EXHIBIT. 

The following report, signed by Messrs. 
J. C. Barclay and W. S. Monroe, was made 
by the chairman from the Committee on 
Drawing Exhibit : 

The Committee on Educational Exhibits re- 
cognize and appreciate the efforts of the Indiana* 
the West Chester, and the Clarion State Normal 
Schools, the Clarion School of Rimersburg, the 
Pennsylvania State College, the Wilkes-Barre 
Business College, the Osceola and Clearfield 
schools of Cleameld county, to make the exhi- 
bition a success. The display was of such a 
character as should reflect due credit on the 
schools represented. 

The Chairman added that to do the woik 
of this committee properly required no idle 
or careless hands, as his successors would 
discover; and the committee did not hold 
themselves entirely responsible for the par* 
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iai ^lilure this year. They had written to 
nny persons, and received many offers of 
■istance ; the result we had seen. If this 
ohibit is to continue a feature of our ses- ' 
iODs, it is necessary to have more general 
Doperation — ^all must join hands to make it 
I permanent success. He thought, perhaps, 
uny common schools felt reluctant to place 
lieiT work in competition with that of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 

The report was adopted, and Association 
tben adjourned to 8 p. m. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 



HE evening session being called to or- 
der, Hon. J. Q. Stewart asked leave to 
ilement the report of the Committee on 
ilutions by adding the following : 

Resohed, That the congratulations of this 
K)ciation are extended to the friends of edu- 
ioD throughout the Commonwealth, on the 
important laws recently enacted in the in- 
..t of the public schools. 
Rtsohed, That the thanks of this bddy, re- 
nting the educators of the State, are 
!by tendered to the Legislature for the for- 
d step it has taken in advancing the cause 
education by liberal legislation, which will 
It in elevating the standard of Uie teacher's 
cssion, and in broadening the sphere and 
iuence of the schools ; and to the Governor 
the Commonwealth, for the marked and en- 
Jng interest he has already shown in pop- 
education, and for his promptness in giving 
dve approval to all school legislation en- 
at the last session of the General As- 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
which came a song, "Long Ago," by 
Glenk, recitations by Miss Guile, of 
iburg, and Miss Dorrs, and by re- 
:, Hans Andersen's story of the* Swine- 
and Whittier's poem, " School Days," 
Hiss Patridge. 
I D. W. McCuRDY, Esq. , being called upon, 
Nd that from the days of the oldest inhab- 
l^t and the first log school bouse, until 
!^«HJaywhen this body brought hither its 
^Abtc and genial fellowship, the people of 
^ hills have proven their love for the 
"Wichool system; and he hoped they had 
*>^J<>tn their appreciation of this visit that 
*U »ODld' bear away pleasant memories. 
V*<iay5 when applicants for teachers' posi- 
^«tt were willing to teach that the earth 
J** round or flat, as Directors preferred, 
Mfe passed away ; the days of government 
^ fear are also passing away, and woman is 
*®aing her way into the school, as every- 
where else where noble work is done. The 



reign of brute force is giving way to the 
reign of self-respect and self-control. No 
less striking is the contrast between the old 
log school-houses of former generations and 
our Patton and Leonard buildings here, and 
others like them all over the State. While 
we do not disparage the work of the past, we 
justly claim that the latter days are better 
than the former. You teachers occupy the 
vantage ground — your work must shape the 
future life of the nation : for as the colossal 
statue. of Liberty stands at the door of our 
great metropolis, flashing its light far sea- 
ward, so stands the common school at the 
portals of the great republic, ofl'ering that 
enlightenment which is alike the basis and 
the hope Of freedom for future generations. 
Long may a free flag float over a free school, 
bringing to the honest and- humble son and 
daughter fxi the land the blessii^gs of educa- 
tion! 

Hon. John Patton was the next speaker, 
who addressed the Association as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : To a business man> 
nothing appeals with more force than figures, and 
the Report of the National Commissioner of Ed- 
cation tor the year 1885 is one of the most inter- 
esting and praiseworthy records issued by our 
government. 

How few persons are aware of the magnitude 
of the work m which you are engaged ! Before 
rae in this State Teachers' Association is but a 
single regiment of the great armv of 320,000 pub- 
lic school teachers in the United States, and the 
estimated value of our public school property 
alone reaches the grand total of $254,000,000. 
The income for our schools is ^113,000,060; the 
expenditures %\ 10,385,000, and there is enrolled 
an army of pupils whicl^ numbers 11,170,000. 
Who can estimate the power and influence with 
which these mighty figvres are charged ? What 
an impress they are making, not omy upon our 
own civilization, but upon die world ! 

The United States pays out annually more 
money for its public schools than any other 
nation, and whde every other civilized nation 
annually expends large sums on its standing 
army, we guard our broad empire with 25,000 
men, but we are not satisfied with less than 
320,000 school teachers. The educational idea 
is the prominent and predominant one in otu* 
history. The New England settler had hardly 
chinked up the rude church, until the school and 
college followed, and the influence of the Puritan 
has gone throughout all the land until the new 
States of the West make the land grant for a pub- 
lic school system the first clause in their constitu- 
tions, and their schools are endowed with a 
princely magnificence. 

To the superficial observer, and indeed, to 
many of our crumbling taxpayers, it would seem 
that we are doing all we can for the cause of 
education : but how great an error this is ! I 
have been lately reading a most interesting com- 
pilation of statistics, and I am indebted to it for 
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much information. The census shows that in 
1880 there were in the United States 1,908,801 
illiterate voters, men who could not write their 
own names, and this number will probably be 
increased. The Committee on Education of the 
United States Senate estimates the entire school 
population of the United States at 18,000.000, of 
which 7,500,000, or five-twelfths of the whole, 
are growing to manhood or womanhood without 
even a knowledge of the alphabet. What avast 
field remains to be sown ! What an opportunity 
is there ! In 1880, of the persons employed in 
the United States 1,118,356 were children 15 
years of age and under. The number increased 
m ten years 21 per cent, more rapidly than the 
population. These children should all be in the 
public school, but how many of them ever ex- 
perience its blessines ? To come a litde nearer 
nome, there is a problem at our very doors which 
is pressing for solution. It is momentous, and 
cannot remain lon^; as it is without peril to our 
institutions. A writer in the North American 
Review has already called the attention of the 
Nation to the fact that there are to-day little chil- 
dren from six years old and upwards working 
on the coal-breakers at our mines, in the dirt 
and dust, from early dawn to dark, every work- 
ing day, and this is the only> school they know. 
Think of it — ^what it means ! Stunted bodies, im- 
bruted, darkened minds, ignorance, and vice. 
It is estimated that there are 3,000 children be- 
tween six and fifteen years of age at work on 
the coal-breakers in the upper part of Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, alone. How shall these 
be reached ? Is it any wonder there are discon- 
tent and strikes ? What a harvest must inevita- 
bly come from such a sowing ! The child on 
the breaker and in the factory, as well as the 
illiterate voter, must be educated, or there is 
peril in store for our country. This is a problem 
for all thoughtful, observing minds. It is the 
proudest boast of our system that the school door 
is open to the children of the poor as well as the 
rich ; that equal laws, under our flag of the free, 
confer equal privileges to all ; but the startling 
figures show that 1,118.356 children are spend- 
ing the years of their lives that should be given 
to the public schools, in the narrow round of un- 
healthtul occupations, learning the lesson of 
crime. Under the blighting curse of African 
slavery, education was denied by some of the 
proud States of our country to the children of 
an enslaved and outcast race. We reverently 
thank God that this is no longer so, and the 
thought that I would impress in this brief ad- 
dress, is that we must see that the little children 
of our own and other races, in this the noon-day 
of the world's civilization, shall come into the 
beneficent light which streams out from the 
American puolic school. 

It is but stating a truism, a mere common- 
place, to say that we are living in a remarkable 
age, the most remarkable the world has yet 
seen. It is a time of great opportunities, and 
thoughtful men see in the next few years a 
seed-time which will be far-reaching and im- 
portant in the world's history. The responsi- 
bility on teacher, and trustee, and pupil, is vast 
and incalculable. God has cast our lot in an 



empire which is the most continuous, the mi 
united, the most magnificent yet possessed 
any people. The census of 1880 snowed us 
the world as the richest of all nations. Our 
ducts. are in excess of Great Britain by 
000,000, we have 2.970.000 square miles of 
and 1,500,000 arable. China supports a 
lation of three hundred and sixty millioQS 
1,348,870 square miles of land, less than 
half of ours, if we except Alaska, and the 
tains of China alone occupy 300.000 sqi 
miles. One-ninth only of our land is cultivi 
and that in a wasteful manner- We 
grand territory, capable of sustaining a tho^ 
millions of peophe. It is estimated that 
whole population could be placed in Texas, 
it would not be as densely peopled as 
Dakota could take them, and it would not 
crowded as it is in England and Wales, 
could all be fed in Texas too, as she has 164,; 
square miles of land, and could, if properly 
tivated, produce enough in a single year to n 
tain all our people. The mind is staggered 
the contemplation of the magnitude and 
sources of our domain. By rapid strides 
have climbed to the front rank of nations, 
it is the universal testimony of the most 
found thinkers, and keenest observers, that 
country is to shape the future. God s( 
have selected this people and this time, f 
others, in which to work out the greatest 
to man, and within this century tne great^ 
vances toward progress and civilization in 
history of the numan race have been m; 
The locomotive,'the steani-press, steamboat, 
the telegraoh have made history fast, and 
nihilated aistance and time. The world 
lived thousands of years smce steam and 
tricity brought its peoples together. 

With all our marvelous growth, with aQ 
attractions our land possesses, with a" 
chances for wealth, with all tfie protection 
freedom gives, is it wonderful, that the n 
of the earth are coming hither in such a n 
flood ? It is not strange that in the single 
1882, almost 800,000 landed on our sh 
They are swarming into all our ports, and 
continue to come. With the peaceful Ger 
the sturdy Swede, the thrifty Hollander, 
the liberty-loving Irishman, we have to take 
exiled German Socialist, the Russian Nih* 
the Revolutionist of France, and the libei 
convictT— the bad with the good — ^and one of 
gravest problems is. How shall we deal 
unrestricted emigration? We must digest, 
must assimilate this heterogeneous mass. Tl 
must be made citizens, their children i<>^''^!|! 
educated in our schools. It is to the scbofll 
teachers of America we all must look to haH 
these children grow up Americans, in full svi^ 
pathy with all our laws and institutions, itf 
an important work ; it is a work that mustN 
done. In wotking out the problem of self'j^ 
ernment on this soil, we have, under M> 
passed through the valley of the shadow tf 
death unharmed, through foreign warand atl 
strife, awful in its magnitude, tremendous in itti 
results; but our flag floats to-day with not* 
single star in its blue firmanent dimmed or 00- 
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I, the admiration of the world. There will 

for our future* dangers for our fortitude, 

iptations for the weak, room for our courage. 

will experience the enervating influences 

attend luxury and wealth, but we have 

that this educational army will stand then 

[SOW between us and disaster. 

[Above all must we remember that learning 

intelligence are not all for which we must 

They will not compensate for irreligion 

cflirupt morals, and we must not forget 

t the civilizations of Greece and Rome were 

r, and learning more widely diffused, at 

iod than at the beginning. Corruption and 

began in the period of their greatest 

ity. "Man shall not live by bread 

Christianity must crown the work, and 

of knowledge must point the way and 

sine the path to the Cross of Christ. The 

"ing idea of Greek civilization was the 

after beauty which has left us the marbles 

[which mankind have wondered. With the 

of Rome the central idea was that of 

in its omnipotence and majesty, and that 

been the admiration of succeeding gen- 

)ns. Here in this dear land of ours, we 

erected a temple dedicated to civil liberty, 

dful in its proportions, radiant with the 

light of the Christian religion, and we 

hope that this may stand as the living 

lent of what may be accomplished by a 

people. The world is thronging at its 

attracted by its- beauty and enjoying its 

ges. 

chief pillar, the central support in this 

^ is the one of Education. Let it be our 

to see that it is not weakened, for this may 

)y &e structure. Guard and preserve it, 

then shall we more than realize all the 

dons of the great and good who havd 

td in the past, and transmit into the hands 

:eeding generations, the blessings of these 

imstitutions we all enjoy unspotted and un- 

d; and the Republic will move on majes- 

to the great future which we believe the 

lof Nations has placed before it. 

r.GEO. W. Atherton, of the State Col- 
was called upon, but excused himself 
^account of the lateness of the hour from 
ig more than a few words of greeting. 
true philosophy of education must be 
by comparing views, and thus get- 
idown to principles; and this body, in 
that line of work, will find its highest 

fc.R. K. BuEHRLE said it was part of his 
^ to speak for the absent. On the pro- 
for this evening was the name of 
fligbee. The State Superintendent was 
BOW crowded with work. On Tuesday 
^ at Mount Joy orphan school exami- 
Jon; the same evening he met the new 
iation of College presidents at Lancas- 
; on Wednesday he was here for a few 
1^5, and would have addressed us, but a 
■^understanding about the train time com- 



pelled him to leave while Mrs. Hunt was on 
the platform. On l^is behalf. Dr. B. ex- 
tended his hearty greetings to the Associa- 
tion. Another absentee was Dr. Wicker- 
sham. After being State Superintendent 
and Minister to Denmark, he had been pro- ' 
moted to a seat in the School Board of Lan- 
caster ; and he was there to-night, attending 
to what he considered a very important 
matter — the settlement of the question 
whether the schools of that city shall be 
made absolutely free, by the purchase by the 
Board of all the books and stationery for 
the schools — ^thus placing the poorest child 
on an equality with the richest, and compel- 
ling no one to ask as a charity the necessary 
tools of education. So the Doctor's zeal, 
so often manifested on this floor, is not less- 
ened, but as active as^ever ; he is true to the 
principle he has advocated for ^thirty yeats 
in his absence to-night, which no one re- 
grets more than himself. 

Speaking for himself, Dr. B. went on to 
say that he had spent a week in a clear field, 
and had met but one Savage — and, notwith- 
standing the experience of scalping-knife 
and tomahawk, he still lived to realize as 
never before that ''the post of honor is the 
private station." One thought that had 
often impressed itself upon him in these 
meetings is that we give a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the question. How 
shall our children make a living ? — a matter 
of little difficulty to any industrious person 
in. a rich country like ours. The teaching 
they need is, above all else. How to live. 
How the millions that are to come after us 
shall live, is the problem the common school 
must solve. Before this question, the mat- 
ter of industrial training falb into insignifi- 
cance. On this question, we need all the 
light that can be shed by the highest talent 
and culture of our country. No land ever 
came to grief because it could not sustain its 
people; they suffered because they were 
ignorant of how to Uve. 

Hon. D. L. Krebs was introduced, and 
after expressing his pleasure at meeting here 
the foremost educators of the State, gave spe- 
cial attention to the question, How shall we 
meet the questions raised by the tide of emi- 
gration pouring into our country milliofis of 
uneducated people from foreign lands, to- 
tally unprepared for the duties of citizenship ? 
Our hope, he said, is in the dissemination of 
the principles of Christianity through the 
common schools. Christianity is part of the 
law of this State, and its fundamental prin- 
ciples should be daily and hourly taught to 
the children, that its spirit may work upon 
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their fiitttre lives. Government is an ordi- 
nance of God, and the child should be so 
taught that he may imbibe respect for law, 
and so be trained for good citizenship. He 
read an extract from the proceedings of an 
anarchist meeting, and denounced that class 
as one that should be crushed under the iron 
heel of law. Instead of the "red flag," we 
need the teaching of Jesus, that the highest 
aim of man is to love God supremely, and 
his neighbor as himself. 

Richard Darlington, being called upon, 
said his recollection of these meetings went 
back some 28 years. In 1859, at West 
Chester, the Association wound up with a 
banquet — he was glad we were not going to 
do so to-night. In those days we had less 
music, less elocution, more discussion. We 
had there the &reat Commoner, Thaddeus 
Stevens, who did more than any other one 
man to engraft upon our constitution and 
laws the free school principle. There were 
also Burrowes, Allen, Taylor — ^ardent, zeal- 
ous men — who took prominent part in the 
work. In the present session, not all the 
educational interests of the State are repre- 
sented — few are here from the colleges, 
almost none from the private schools. This 
is not because there is war among us — there 
ought to be no conflict ever again, and 
there will be none. The college men are 
at Lancaster this week, and will probably 
meet where we do next year. Our educa- 
tional system grows in the right direction. 
We want no German system : Prussia edu- 
cates her people for subjects, America must 
educate hers for citizens. He was glad to 
know that Pennsylvania teachers had done 
.so much to promote the interests of educa- 
tion in a commonwealth equal to any in the 
world — one which was able to furnish coal 
to warm and oil to light every poor man's 
home on earth. He was glad to be here, and 
hoped this meeting would produce good re- 
sults. We want to open every door to the 
poor man's child ; the rich can take care of 
themselves. Luther was the son of a peasant ; 
Lincoln and Garfleld were poor boys ; we 
want to help such boys to the front — that is 
the business of the common school system. 

Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart being called 
upon, reminded the members that when we 
were suffering with the heat at the Harrisburg 
session, and afterwards at Allentown, we had 
been advised to come up into the mountains, 
where the cool breezes would be enjoyed by 
every one — ^where there never was too high 
a temperature, except for an hour or two at 
noon on a midsummer day I Such was the 
inducement held out to us by the advocates 



of Clearfield as a desirable place of meetingi 
and acting upon it we came here. We wei^ 
promised a warm welcome, but we did m 
understand the words as we do now ! It 
wise in our Scranton friends not to try 
convince us that it is not hot there in 
mer time. Much as we might have enj< 
Chautauqua, he thought that we had 
well to decide against going out of our 
State. We need the influence exerted 
by these meetings ; much of the advance ii 
public sentiment is due to the work of thi( 
Association, and to the County Institutes, ' 
waking up their communities to a better 
preciation of the work and its needs. 

The work of this body has been felt 
along the history of school legislation, 
notably in the past year. The teachers 
the State have made effective use of their n 
fluence in their respective localities to 
the enactment of a law to extend the mi 
mum school term to six months. This 
has been passed, but not without encoonl 
ing persistent opposition in both branches^ 
the Legislature, which was overcome oi 
by the vigilance and earnestness of its 
porters. In the beginning of the agital 
six years ago, when the first organized el 
was made to increase the term, it was 
even to secure for the measure a res[ 
hearing, so indifferent were many repi 
tatives to the interests of our public sch< 
For three consecutive biennial sessions 
bill was introduced, and at the recent 
Ik passed the House by 103 votes — only 
to spare over the constitutional majority 
quired. It went to the Senate and was 
feated, but at the last moment it was 
rected and passed finally in that body. 
the work of the teachers of the State much 
the credit of this success is due, and we 
to-night congratulate our teachers on tl 
partial realization of the plan sketched 
by this Association 30 years ago. Even 
that early day the friends of the school s] 
tem asked for a minimum of seven montfaSi 
By the act of May 8, 1854, four months wtf 
fixed as the minimum term, by the act of 
April 9, 1 87 2, it was increased to five months, 
since which time until this year no further 
increase was made by law. 

It is a fact to be deplored by the friends of 
education throughout the State, that aboa^ 
eight hundred townships or school districttf 
having within their territorial limits nearly 
six thousand schools, failed to increase the 
term a single day beyond the minimum since 
1872. This is the more to be regretted in 
view of the fact that in a majority of these 
districts the schools were frequently closed 
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at the end of a five months' tenn with funds 
ID the district treasury. The passage of the 
Six Months act by the Legislature, and its 
.prompt approval by Governor Beaver, in- 
sures an aidditional month of school during 
the ensuing term for over two hundred and 
tmnty-five thousand children in Pennsylvania. 

But the Legislature of 1887 did not stop 
, tkit— it increased the school appropriation 
to a million and a half of dollars, which 
o^gbtto insure better salaries for teachers 
ill over the State. And lastly, it provided 
fcrpajring the teachers for the time spent 
jt the County Institute, which practically 
laises the minimum school term to six 
noDths and five days ; and he hoped teach- 
ers everywhere would refuse to sign con- 
|nu:ts waiving this right. In all these ad- 
lance steps, the 20,000 teachers of Pennsyl- 
nnia have been heard, and their influence 
eit as a potent factor in securing progressive 

islation for the schools. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The retiring President (Supt. Coughlin) 

'*d he had enjoyed this session so much 

U he felt like beginning it all over again, 

staying another week ; but since the 

le had arrived to close, he would once 



more assure the Association of his apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon him, and 
thank them for their forbearance and co- 
operation. He hoped to see all their famil- 
iar faces at these meetings for many years to 
come, and that the work of this body might, 
in the future as in the past, accomplish 
great things for our great Commonwealth. 

He then appointed Supts. Buehrle and 
McNeal a committee to escort the Presi- 
dent-elect to the chair, which was done, and 
he was formally introduced. 

President Savage thanked the Association 
for the honor conferred, and expressed the 
kindest feeling toward those whose prefer- 
ence had been for another candidate. He 
would endeavor to the best of hb ability to 
justify the choice of the majority, whose 
earnest support he fully appreciated. 

Supt. Keck (Treasurer) made a statement 
of the statistics of this session. The entire 
enrolment, including two life members, was 
438, of whom 233 were from Clearfield 
county. The receipts were ^560.80; ex- 
penditures 1^96.10. 

After singing the Long Metre Doxology 
and benediction by Rev. McKinlsy, Associ- 
ation adjourned, to meet next year at Scran- 
ton, at the call of the Executive Committee. 
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ALLEGHENY — 2. 

T. Daniel, 
S. Latham. 

UMSTKONG — 2. 
lin Bowser, 
Bowser. 

BUYER— I. 

M.Reed. 

BCDFORO — I. 
Jobn H. Cessna. 

BERKS— II. 

^ S. Keck, 
J'CSchaeffer, 
!*»• C. Young, 
J f Augsburg, 
I }*E.Palridgc, 
*^M.E. Berry, 
J^Lttae Radford, 
JjgleW. Wicklein, 
«»koaJ. Bieber, 
^f-HeUman. 
** H. Kanf&nan. 

8UIR— 20. 
\ H. likens, 
?*»i<i S. Keith, 
m KinseU, 
J- F. Knkerton, 
JancisCaisidy, 
*• S. Datis, 



Maria Klos, 
Grace Morrison, 

i. A. Stewart, 
Irs. J. A. Stewart. 
£. £. Ale, 
Jennie Kean, 
Tillie Reinewalt, 
Martha Neville, 
M. F. Mendenhall, 
Anna M. Johnston, 
Lindie D. Canan, 
Louisa Dysart, 
H. S. Wertz, 

D. F. Myers. 

BUCKS — 2. 

W. H. Slotter, 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 

BUTLER — I. 

E. Mackey. 

CAMBRIA — 4. 

W. J. Cramer, 
L. Strayer, 
T. T. Bearer, 
Josephine Gregg, 

CARBON — I. 
James J. Bevan. 

CENTRE — 14. 

D. M. Wolfe, 
Louis E. Reber, 



John W. Heston, 
Milton W. Bohn, 
T. Wilber Smith, 
Mary A. Waring, 
W. \\, Sheeder, 
Myrtle Grey, 
Mary E. Ward, 

C. C. Shultz, 

F. W. A. Shultz, 
Phoebe Hoover, 
Lizzie Hamilton, 
Newton Williams. 

CHESTER — 6. 
Jas. S. Walton, 
Geo. M. Philips, 
Geo. L. Maris, 

D. M. Sensenig, 
J. P. Welsh, 
Richard Darlington. 

CLARION — 7. 
C. F. McNutt, 
A. J. Davis, 
R. J. Yingling, 
John Ballentine, 
Rev. W.W. Deatrick, 
Z. A. Space, 
J. W. Wamick. 

CLEARFIELD — 233. 

Matt. Savage. 
Mrs. Matt. Savage, 



B. C. Youngman, 
Jas. J. H. Hamilton, 
Mary Myrtel, 
Anna Hall, 
Alice Heisey, 
Minnie Hall, 
Debbie Reed, 
Clara Barrett, 
Sadie M. Gallaher, 
Madge P. Forcey, 
A. A. Bird, 
Alice E. Bird, 
Nellie Bird, 
Florence L. Beyer, 
M. L. McQuown, 
Mrs.M.L.McQuown, 
S. L Burge, 
John F. Weaver, 
Ruth Weaver. 
Rebecca Weaver, 
Kate Weaver, 
John F. Irwin, 
George W. Weaver, 
Oscar Mitchell, 
S. T. Bailey, 
John M. Adams, 
Ruth McGaughey, 
S. K. Rank, 
D. C. Sharp, 
Emma E. Sharp, 
Frank Merrell, 
Agnes Myrter, 



Bessie Dale, 
G. C. Roland, 

D. W. Krouer. 
R. H. Shaw, 
Blanche M. Wallace, 
Chas. H. Bickel, 

J. M. Martin, 
Fannie B. Coyle, 
John C. Barclay, 
Mrs. Clara McCord, 
Mrs. W. V. Wright, 
A. J. Haag, 
Mrs. J. A. Haag, 
Anna Savage, 
Kate M. MitcheU, 
Ellen J. Browne, 
Nannie K. Smith, 
Sue Gallaher, 
Chas. W. Tate, 

E. E. De Haven, 
J. L. Bailey, 

G. W. L. Oster, 
Gertrude Winters, 
J. L. Sayler, 
Zella Bloom, 
James G. Hill, 
Martha Ricketts, 
May McFarlane, 
Mary A. Heverly, 
Frank McGoey, 
Annie Worrell, 
May Hamilton, 
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Louie Lines, 
Ida Gerbait/ 
Herbert MehafTey, 
A. J. Smith, 
May Wood. 
EUa Read, 
Sophia McGovem, 
Mrs. L. M. Albert, 
Mary Powell, 
Singleton Bell, 
Mary Kirk, 
Maggie Forcey, 
Martha Sweeney, 
J. C. Harman, 
Henrietta ,Irvin, 
VadaJ. Kephait, 
Blanche Reynolds, 
H. P. Hewitt, 
J. M. Posthlewait, 
Jennie Owens, 
Annie M. Matthews, 
Maggie Reams, 
Carrie Stewart, 
Bertha Hay, 
Amy Taylor, 
Mrs. J. McPherson. 
Mrs. Jno. A. Boynton, 
Ehza Nevling, 
J. Boynton, 

J. B. Nevling, 
oseph Kirk, Jr., 
E. C. L. Barto, 
Sadie Mullen, 
Cora Read, 

E. J. Duffy, 

Paul Z. McKenrick, 
A. C. Holvey, 
G. B. Reed, 
G. M. Henry, 
T. A. Prideaux, 

F. K. Flegal, 
J. A. Dale, 
Josie Dowler, 
Maggie Mills, 
Wm. Scot^ 

F. H. McCully, 
A. M. Bloom, 
E. B. Forcey, 
Tacie Ross, 
James Kerr, 
E. A. Goodfellow, 
Robert Coflfy, 
James MahaJSTey, 
A. W. Lee, 
H. M. Pentz, 
D. D. Callahan, 
Agnes Shoemaker, 
Maggie E. Mead, 
Clara Corbin, 
Carrie McDivitt, 
Irvin Passmore, 
Tacie E. Ross, 
Mary L. Campbell, 
Kate L. Wertz, 
Mary B. Nevling, 
C. Ira Krebs, 
H. D. Pearce, 
Jennie Dewalt, 
Jennie M. Read, 
Elnia M. Read, 
Katie Mehrwein, 
Janet Patterson, 
Alice J. Irwin, 
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Lldie Mattem, 

A. L. Scofried, 
Geo. R. McCully, 
Emma Shirey, 
Jennie Shirey, 
Mattie Thompson, 

E. C. Bowman, 
Nettie Fenton, 
Mary M. Gallaher, 
Jennie Neff, 
Albert S. Brooks, 
R. A. Zentmyer, 
Fannie Buchanan, 
W. C. Miller, 
Frank Hutton» 
Harvey Roland, 

B. F. Chase, 
G. W. Mattem, 
Alice B. Shirey, 
Nettie G. Devinney, 
G. M. Passmore, 
Maud Sankey, 
Addie Tate, 

Elva L. Sankey, 
A. T. Erhard, 
Sophie Whitehill, 
W. Clay McGee, 
Geo. W. Wiley, 
Mary Tate, 

C. A. Haag, 
JohnC Nolen 
M. A. Hilliard, 
H. E. Meckley, 
Lizzie Beyers, 
Rebecca Work, 
George P. Weaver, 
A. L. Warrick, 
Silas Frampton, 
Carrie K. Dotts, 
Ella Neff, 

Grant Smith, 
J. Milton Weaver, 
Tensie Way, 
Emma R. Worrell, 
H. A. Haverly, 
Laura E. Lord, 
M. R. Ogden, 
Sue E. Owens, 
J. B. McEnally, 
Mary Whitehill, 
C. L. Biddle, 
C. Biddle, 
J. F. Snyder, 
Nora Crawford, 
Ida Beistle, 
Jennie M. Cook, 
Bertha Shaw, 

F. G. Harris, 
Eli Bloom, 
Ida A. Neff, 
Mollie McCardell, 
Robert Miles, 
Jennie F. Henderson, 
Mina J. Sloss, 
Blanche Sloss, 

J. W. Bell. 
Glencora Kephart, 
Blanche Spackman, 
Helen Ir^^in, 
Alta Spackman, 
Hettie Graham, 
Elva B. Lambom, 
Nannie M. Moyer, 



Lou Farwell, 
John N. Ake. 
Mrs. John N. Ake, 
Delia Russell, 
D. R. Fullerton,. 
Mary J. Kinney, 
D. B. Williams, 
Alice E. Kirk, 
W. P. Harpter, 
Emma L. Weaver, 
James Savage, 
J. F. Clare, 
Robert Young, 
Frankie Johnson, 
Mary E. Keenan, 
Frank W. Curry, 
Jesse E. Dale, 
W. D. Isenberg, 
Zella Hayes, 
Lou Prince, 
Carrie E. Vaughan. 

CLINTON — 13. 
D. M. Brumgard, 
James Eldon, 
Geo. P. Beard, 
John A. Robb. 
W. P. Dick, 
Mrs. Ida M. Dick, 
Anna M. Warner, 
Clarissie Haberstroh, 
Sadie Watson, 
Sallie E. Rhoads, 
Ella Williams, 
Mary Williams, 
Geo. P. Bible. 

COLUMBIA — 4. 

J. S. Grimes, 
D. J. Waller, Jr. 
Wm. Noetling, 
J. G. Cope. 

DAUPHIN — 7. 

R. M. McNeal, 
L. O. Foose, 
L. E. McGinnes, 
John H. Holtzinger, 
lola Urich, 
A. L. Crowe, 
P. G. Williams. 

DELAWARE — 2. 

A. G. C. Smith, 
Eliza J. Brewster. 

ELK — I. 

C. J. Swift. 

ERIE — 4. 

H. S. Jones, 
G. A. Langley, 
R. E. Hayti, 
Abbie Low. 

FAYETTE — I. 

L. H. Herrington. 

HUNTINGDON — 5. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, 
W. J. Swigart, 
Mattie McDivitt, 
Mary Geist, 
Ella Ralston. 

INDIANA — ^4. 

W. A. Cochran, 



Geo. W, Innes, 

A. E. Maltby, 
Jane E. Leonard. 

JEFFERSON — ^^5. 

Rose Butler, 
Ella Hastings, 
Lizzie Hastings, 
Belle Keys, 
Margery Thompson. 

JUNIATA — I. 

W. E. Auman. 

LACKAWANNA — 4. 

N. S. Davis, 
Geo. W. Phillips, 
J. Elliot Ross, 
Mrs. J. Elliot Ross. 

LANCASTER — II. 

E. E. Higbee,* 

B. F. Shaub, 
R. K. Buehrle, 
E. O. Lyte, 
Geo. W. Hull, 
I. S. Geist, 

S. H. Hoffman, 
J. P. McCaskey, 
Wm. Riddle. 
J. D. Pyott, 
Mary Bowman. 

LAWRENCE — I. 

J. Q. Stewart. 

LEBANON — 5. 

W. B. Bodenhom, 
J. T. Nitrauer, 
Henry Houck, 
George W. Houck, 

Carrie Altenderfer. 

• 

LEHIGH — ^5. 

J. O. Knauss, 
L. B. Landis, 
A. R. Home, 
Thos. W. Bevan, 
A. F. K. Krout. 

LUZERNE — 8. 

Jas. M. Coughlin, 

D. A. Harman, 
Will. S. Monroe, 
P. F. Fallon, 

A. W. Potter, 
Ida J. Patton, 

E. I. Wolfe, 
Boyd Trescott. 

LYCOMING — 9. 

Charles Lose, 
Mrs. Charles Lose, 
S. Transeau, 
Chas. W. Scott. 
Maggie Laird, 
Sallie S. Kirk, 
Cora Clark, 



[Sept. 

Annie Carlisle, 
Sophia Richard. 

m'kean— 2. 
W. P. Eckels, 
Mrs. E. L. McCain. 

MIFFLIN— I. 
J. A. Myers. 

MONTGOMERY— 2. 

M. E. DotU, 
Kate Titus. 

northumberl'i>-2. I 
W. E. Bloom, 
Wm. F. Harpel. 

PERRY— I. 

Frank B. Ellis. i 



POTTER— I. 
Henry H. Kies. 

SCHUYLKILL— 7. 

Geo. W. Weiss, 
H. H. Spayd, 

C. H. Moycr, 

B. F. Luckenbill, 
J. M. Hoffman, 

D. H. Christ, 
W. C. Jacobs. 

SNYDER— 3. 

C. W. Hermann, 
H. K. Gregory, 
I. N. Johns. 

somerset— I. 
J. M. Berkey. 

SUSQUEHANNA--2. 

U. B. Gillet, 
Benton E. James. 

union— I. 
B. R. Johnston. 

WARREN— I. 

A. B. Miller. 

WASHINGTON— 2. j 

Geo. A. Spindler, 
T. B. Noss. 

WESTMORELAND— 2. 

Geo. H. Hugos, 
M. J. Mohney. 

YORK— I. 
H. C. Brenneman. 

PHILADELPHIA—^. 

J. F. Sickel, 
Wm. H. Samuel, 
J. A. M. Passmore,* 
Silas S. Neff, 
A. P. Flint, 
W. H. Bamett, 
R. H. Campbell, 
Julia A. Orum. 



OTHER STATES — 6. 

H. J. Danforth, New York City, 

T. R. Hill, New York, 

G. B. Hulse, New York, 

T. H. Dinsmore, Jr., Emporia, Kansas. 

D. Frazer, Boston, Mass. 

Matilda H. Ross, Chicago, 111. 

Total, 438 (2 Life members.) 

*Life Members. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. ; 

rhe New Volume (36lh) of The School Journal 
began with the July No. We lake pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the following orders for subscription, 
Dany of which are from old subscribers who have 
kmg been on our mailing list. With prompt renewal 
Tht Journal can be mailed regularly with each 
DDoothly issue, which is always more satisfactory to 
(he sabscriber. The more general the circulation of 
Thi Journal the belter for the schools everywhere, 
^e Jball always try to make it worth more than its 
eoAtD the reader, and of especial value to Teachers 
tidto School Officers. Can the average Board of 
School Directors better expend Seven Dollars in the 
JBterest of their Schools than by ordering The School 
Immal to each of its Members for one year ? The 
Lw of the State assumes that it cannot ; and the ex- 
perience of the most progressive School Boards has 
far many years approved the wisdom of this law. 

/iuNi.— Butler District, A. A. Wierman, Secretary ; Hun* 
lufdoD, J. W. Wierman: Latimore, Geo. L. Deardorff; 
Xcv Oxford, E. G. Cook ; Reading, Augustus Deatrich. 

^//iyAnnr.— Bethel, T. M. Walker; Braddock twp., A. C. 
Cotther; Coraopolts. W. B. Dillon; Elizabeth twp., R. S. 
dfevait; Indiana, w . J. Robinson; Lincoln, Alex. Calhoun ; 
IkKeesport, Jno. W. btewart ; Plum. C. Kane; Richland, D. 
D.McKelvy; Reserve, L. A. Hoffman; Ross. J. F. McDon- 
ald; Sewickley, W. M. Johnston; Snowden, Jacob Linhart; 
N. Vcnaillcs. John J . Stewart ; Scott, E. P. Holland ; Verona, 
> A. H.Rowland. 

I Armttromf. — Kbkiminetas, H. C. JCnappenberger; Madi 
MB, Henry M *' " ~ " 



Henry M Keller; Parks, R. G. Parks. 

" C. Woodruff. 

Miller; North Heidelberg, R. M- 



Jbmrr.— Bridgewaier, J. C. Woodruff. 

i^Av.— Birdsboro, D. R. Miller ; Nortn neideioerg, J 
Gniber; Long Swamp. James F. Wertz; Penn, Jno. K. Bal 
iaser: Union, Sam'l L. Wolf; Robeson, J. H. £schelman. 

^^f>.— Allqtheny, Geo. McCloskey ; Antes, David Man- 
%; Freedom, Geo. W. Benton ; E. Hollidaysburg, C. £. 
[bfafelt; Logan. J. W. Smiley: North Woodbury, H. D. 
mger; Taylor, E. C. Kagarise; Tyrone Twp., A. L. 
: Woodbury, £. W. Hartman. 

Br44f9rd.—k%y\Mm, W. H. Benjamin; Orwell, H. H. At- 
\wA; Wyalusing, T. C. Lee. 

ifsciy.— Bnstol Boro., Byram C. Foster; HiUtown, Samuel 
iR.Moycr; New Hope, J. P. Smith: Plumstead, Harvey 
jGsTiaa. 

iirt^.— Buffalo, S. S. Fleming ; Penn, James Martin ; 

Tiifield. J. C. Oalbraith. 
Cmi^tu,— Cambria Twp., G. J. Jones; Millville, Enoch 

UrJM.^Banks, Hugh Ferry; Kidder, A. P. Carter; Le- 
^a, F. P. Lentz. 

Cnfrr.—Bellefonte, Wm. B. Rankin; College, Theo. S. 
^: Haines. J. H. Wyle. 

CUflrr.— Bradford East, Chas. S. CArter; Coatesville 

Vko., Dr. H. E. Williams; North Coventry, Wm. Smith; 

M«&, Urs. A. E. Stone; Spring City, W. J. Wagoner; East 

Taccat.C. W. Brown; Valley, Hugh Kenworthy. 

Q«riM.—E. Brady, R. Robinson; Elk, T. W. Updegraff. 

Cte*i^«/^.— Greenwood, G. W. Dickey; Lawrence, Peter 

Mutian; Morris, C. E. Belcher; Woodward, Thos. Beynon. 

Cfial^a.-AUison, J. A. Leitzell, 

Cf/aaiMt.— Berwick, D. C. McHenry; Greenwood, L K. 
Tiwsn; Pine, Ezra Eves. 

Cra«/#r^.— Meadville, D. D. Leberman; Saegertown, G. 
W.Rhodes: S. Shenango, J. P. Mc Arthur; Sparu, £. A. El- 
an; Summit, N. W. Read. 
CaaiirrAuM^.— Carlisle, C. P. Humrich ; Hampden, David 
: South Middleton, Chas. £, WoU, Monroe, J. M. 
^5]r; Newville, D. S. McCoy; Penn, F. G. Williamson; 
^Mboro.J. P. Wilbar; W. Pennsboro, Jno. Dtnkleber- 
, ^ ^ppensburg Twp., John L Cox. 

L^Mm.-Halifisx Twp., Hiram Yeager; Middletown. W. 

tt Jy* ^' Lower Paxton. David Smeltzer; Steelton, C. A. 

^"^■l: Swatara, J. H. Walter; Lower Swatara, S. B. 

?^; Lykens, W. S. Young; Hummelstown, M. K. 

*|g*er; WilUams,j. W. Hoffman. 

^•^wiiMrr.— North Coester, David Aaron; South Chester, 
I y- J. Hewes ; Upper Darby, Geo. E. Burnley ; Ridley, T. F. 
!S**"= ^P^ndf Le'^w J. aniith ; Chester City, H. L. Don- 
Wdiw: Cltfton Heights, Geo. Heath. 

Li?'"^*"**®^©. J -J. McWilllams ; MiU Creek, R. H. Ar- 

gwde; North East twp.. F. A. Mallick; Springfield, H. G. 

l«»»ny; Erie City, Thos. O'Dea; Fairview Twp., J. M.Tag. 

prt: LcBoeuf, J. McGonnell; Union City, L. D. Rockwell. 

^•9"*<r.-Redstooe- L. D. Craft. 

f«»;rf.-Jeaks, P. V. MereiUiott ; Kingsley, H. A. Zuen- 
• Tionestt Twp., Geo. a Armstrong. 



Franklin. — ^Montgomery. Henry B. Angle; Quincy, H. 
Heintzelman ; Waynesboro, S. C. Plank. 

/W/tfj».— Wells, J. R. Foster. 

{^r^Mi^.— Gilmore, T. M. Hennen; Monongahela, N.' M. 
Hartley. 

^MM/ii»/'^<»«f.— Huntingdon, Geo. W. Sanderson; Porter, 
W. S Huyett; Warrior's Mark, J. Fetterhoof. 

/i«i/«aiM.— Banks, C. D. Smith ; Cherry Hill, J. W. How- 
earth; Conemaueh, J. N. Coleman; Greene, J. L. Myers; S. 
Mahoning, Wm. Morrow; White, Joseph Griffith. 

ytfftrson. — Warsaw, Lewis Evans. 

Lackatoannn. — Ransom. Thomas Johnston. 

Lanctuter. — West Cocalico, John £. Gehman ; Columbia, 
L. W. May; East Donegal, Jas. F. Johnstin; West Donegal, 
Solomon Hoover; Drumore, J. C. Helm; East Earl, L H. 
Handwork ; West Eari, Ruoy Frankhouser ; Ephnita, Jacob 
Gorgas ; East Hempfield, H. W. Graybill; West Hempfield, J. 



L. Keitzell; East Lampeter,!. F. Landis; West Lampeter, 
Hebron M. Herr; Leacock, M. Buck waiter; Mount Joy, C. 
G. Sherk ; Paradise, D. B. Esbenshade ; Pequea, A. B. Shank : 



Penn, Jno. H. Kreider; Rapho, A. S. Brubaker ; Strasburg, 
J. H. Long; Strasburg Twp., B. F. Musselman; Warwick, 
iry S. Miller: Conestoga, Henry H. Kurtz. 



I em 



Lebanon. — South Annville, Frederick Yake; Jackson, Frank 
Stoudt; Mill Creek, H. L. Illig; N. Lebanon Ind., M. B. 
Blanch. 

Z,«Atf><%.~Catasauqua, David Davis; W. Bethlehem, E. 
Engler; White Hall, F. G. Bcmd. 



LuMtrn*. — Conyngham, J. W. Harter; Hazleton, Geo. Hei- 
enreich; Pittston Twp., P. J. Ruaune; Plains. Jas Martin; 
Fairmount, S. C. Buckalew ; Freeland, W. G. Sufford : Ply- 
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mouth Twp., Patrick Devers; Sugar Loaf, Wm. F. Tressler; 
HazleTwp., B. F. Fallon. 

ZvctfiNfMr.— Clinton, C. C. Kelchner; Mclntyre, David 
Sechrist ; Mill Creek, John M. Fague. 

MeKtan — Bradford City, Jas. Robinson; Bradford twp., 
Wm. Lockhart; La Fayette, E. W. Penfield; Norwich, C. W. 
Dickinson. 

Mercer. — Delaware, Geo. W. Magee ; Lackawannock, J. 
W. Hope : Salem, W. A. McLean ; Sandy Lake, B. U. Owen. 

jlfr^/i«.— Union. David H. Zook. 

Montgomery, — Jenkintown, Mary L. Thompson ; Lansdale, 
H. J. Smith; Lower Providence, Isaac Z. Reiner ; Spring- 
field, Geo. W. Shriver; Trappe, P. Willi.4rd; Whiiemarsh, 
G. W. Bartholomew. 

Montour. — Danville, J. R. Phillips. 

A(7r/>btMr//tfM.— Allen, E. W. Fenstermaker: South Easton, 

iohn F.Vivian; Hanover, Geo. O. Kleppinger; Lower Mt. 
lethel, H. Fulmer ; Palmer, E. D. Huhn. 
ttortkumberland. — CMUisquaqua, R. M. Cummings; Coal, 
Samuel Clayberger ; Mt. Carmcl, James H. Smith; Mt. Car- 
mel Twp., A. J. McGuinncrs; Shamokin, John J. W. 
Schwartz; Sunbury, J. C. Irwin ; Turbot, Wm. A. Reed. 

Perry. — Juniata, James Stephens; Oliver, J. H. Fisher; 
Penn, Wm. A. Holland. , 

Pike. — Greene, John Marsch. 

Potter. — Abbott, Dr. Chas. Meine ; Poruge, Aaron Elliott ; 
West Branch, Geo. W. Fowler. 

^-Aw^/^bV/.— Gilberton, M. A. Leary: Mahanoy City, H. 
K. Smith ; Minersville, D. A. Jones ; Pine Grove Twp., Eld- 
ward Hummel: Port Carbon, Jacob H. Reiter; Rah n, Ber- 
nard Boyle; Reilly, Patrick Lyons ; Shenandoah, S. W. Yost : 
Tremont Twp., lames O'Neil; Union, H. D. Rentschlcr; 
Pottsville, Geo. W. Kennedy. 

Snyder. — Spring, Geo. Lambert; Washington. Henry Brown. 

Husquekanna.—iyi^niQVi.'^no. S. Bennett; Herrick, S. O. 
Churchill ; Harford, Lee Tiffany. 

Sullivan.— Y ox, A. B. Kilmer; Laporte Twp., Wm. T. Low. 

Tioga. — Blossburg, L. W. Johnson; Charleston, W. D. 
Jones; Duncan, James Pollock; Delmar, Chas. Copestick; 
Elk, J. H. Hubers: Richmond, V. R. Pratt; Tioga Twp., 
C. L. Thomas ; Covington Twp., Jas. T. Cushing. 

Union. — East Buffalo, Geo. H. Wagner; Gregg^ John Gal- 
loway; Lewisburg, John P. Miller; LimestoneTj. F. Miller. 

Venango.— ^^\Ti\QVit Wm. Ashton. 

Wtfrrrw.— Brokenstraw, W. F. Mead; Cherry Grove, T. 
Ewing: Farmington, R. E. Miller; Limestone, Jno. Schoelkopf. 

W€ukington.—Y^%\ Finley, A. K. Craig; Smith, Xenophou 
Cooke. 

Wayne. — Damascus, G. A. Kessler. 

W>*/»wr*A»ifrf— Allegheny, R. Miller; Derry Two., Wm. 
M. Ferguson; Franklin, J. F. Hoey; Latrobe, E. S. Womer; 
Salem Twp., W. W. Martz; Youghiogheny, F. C. Martin. 

Wyoming. — Clinton, J. G. Copwell. 

York.—bfXtA, E. Arnold; Glen Rock, L. W. Shafer; New 
Freedom, John Sechrist; Peach Bottom, Wm. I. Bamett; 
Stewartstown, Allen I. Frey ; Lower Windsor, Jacob Leithiser ; 
WrightsviUe, J. P. Levergood. 

From Mr. Jno. H. Likens, Co. Supt. Blair Co., we have just 
received an order for 30 subscriptions. 

Subscription for their Tbachbrs by the School Board. 
The School Board of Braddock Township, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, orders (Aug. 37. 1887,) at the cost of the District, subscrip- 
tions for one year ror the Fivtbsm Tbachbrs employed in the 
Township. This is a renewal of last year's subscription, and 
b surely a wise expenditure of the District funds. 
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PORTER & C GATES' SERIES, 



^RBDUCKD PRICKS. 

Complete Course— Six bombers, .... Per Doien, 96 oenU. 

Shorter Coorse— Fire Nombers, .... << 72 << 

lAberal IHscount to Deatera and School Boards. 



THE PBACTICAL SEBIES THE FEACTICAL SEBIES 

OIVB8 DOBS BTOT 

All the letters in ever\' book. Burden and confuse the pupil's mind 

X2^^ X. 4.^ jT 4.' w*^^ elaborated " Principles " ind 

^rom two to >W times more unintelUgible "Elements' 

systematic practice than ReUrd the progress of the pupil by Uk 

anv nfVif^r c^riVc *"2 "P * ^J*°^^ ^*"" teaching him 

any Otner series. a few isolated letten. 



Extensively used in Njw^ork^ Cit y, Philadel phia, and all parts of the Country. 

SEND FOR OATALOQUB. 



PORTER Sl coaxes, Pnblishers, 

PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAG O. 

THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED ! ! 






Il]]siologiGal 




The series is based on the most suooeflsftil of physiological textbooks (Calvin Cutter's). 

The study of the human body is pursued in a logical manner : structure (anatomy), duties of 
the parts ^physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given directions how to Observe phenomena ontheliviog 
body as well as for simple physiological experiments and for illustrative animal cissections. 

The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the growing 
body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 

Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 

The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 

The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. They]are numbered continuously, admitting 
of ready cross reference. 

The pronouncing (glossaries are unusually complete. 

The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text -books. 

The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 

BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHTSIOLOGT, AND HTGIENE. 

By JOHN C. CUTTER, B. Sc. M. D. 
Small i2mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 50. 

INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 

A Revision of the " First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene," prepared by Calvin CutteRi 
A. M., M. D., in 1854. i2mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. Pncef 
Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY. AND HYGIENE. 

i2mo. 375 pa^es. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price : Exhange, 60. Introduction, |i. 00. 

Tlftete Boolu aent (post-paid) to Teaoliert and Bdneators at Introduction Prlocs« 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuhUshers, 

BTOB. Till ABTD TIT MARKKT 8TRBBT, PHII.ADBI.PHIA, PA. 
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SYMPATHY AS AN ELEMENT OF POWER IN THE TEACHER. 

. SUTHERLAND. 



something of their feeling, struggled and 
overcome the difficulties with which they are 
now contending. He must not only be pos- 
sessed with the truth of what he teaches, but 
he must make his hearers feel that he be- 
lieves that they can be led to accept the 
same truth, and be moved by the same mo- 
tive power. Look over the world's great 
tireachers, either of this century or of ear- 
ier centuries; you will not find one who has 
exerted that wonderful heart power which 
men of the coolest intellect must admire, 
who has not possessed sympathy in an emi- 
nent degree. So true is this that there are 
those of whom we say that we do not ad- 
mire its excess, while the truth is that there 
is in them no excess, but they, seeing the 
power it gives, have counterfeited and ex- 
aggerated the original. Look over your 
favorite authors, those whom you would 
really love independent of any verdict of 
the world of taste in literary matters. Some 
of them come right into your heart of hearts 
to talk with you. The gentle Elia seems 
almost to take your hand, as it were, and 
sit beside you chatting until you look where 
he looks and see what he sees. Robert 
Burns loves you despite your frailties, which 
he so well knows, because they are of his 
own nature, until you have something of his 
deep, generous sympathy with humanity. 

Instances might be multiplied, but it is 
needless, for we all know that the poet must 
"attune his ear to nature's harmonies" be- 



^ARLYLE'S words of Sir Walter Scott 
;luive always had a charm for me, and 
^oent meditation upon them but increases 
feeling. "And, then, with such a 
If current of true humor and humanity, 
fnc, joyful sympathy with so many things; 
ku of ^re he had, aJl lying so beautifully 
M, as radical latent h^t, as fruitful in- 
■ul warmth of life ; a most robust, healthy 

"A free, joyful sympathy with so many 
i>gi!" I like his use of the word sym- 
Khf in the sense which permits joy in it, 
■d not the restricted sense of commiseration 
itli others in grief. 

Sjinpathy gives power over others, gives 
!» interest in life through the wonderful 
•i^t which it permits into nature and hu- 
Mitj. Wherever it is found in a marked 
*M, Ihere do we witness its unmeasured 

[ 't icarcely need another to point out 
|r™fwiitial it is to oratory. Who is it 
tliatnoTcs men to action? Not the man of 
^1 dar intellect, who, being on the 
^ighi, fiirgets that he was ever in the valley, 
nd makes those in a lower intellectual 
N^H intensely conscious of a separating 
Stance. There may be a certain kind of 
^miration tendered him, but he will never 
" i leader. That can never be until 
■ongh some subtle power he makes those 
™m he would lead conscious that he has 
*«Jght something of their thought, felt 
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fore he can set them to music ; that one can- 
not interpret the heart of man except by the 
key which his own nature has given him; 
that he can only read the lessons from the 
life of the race by the experiences of his 
own life. 

We talk about the "magnetism" of cer- 
tain great political leaders ; and this quality 
is deemed of such importance that in look- 
ing over available candidates, its possession 
is given considerable weight in determining 
the scales in favor of one man, and its ab- 
sence stands seriously in the way of the 
nomination of another candidate. Now, 
the most certain element of this as yet not 
completely analyzed magnetism is sympathy. 
It, of course, is not the sympathy which 
comes from the special knowledge of each 
man's particular affairs, but the fellow-feeling 
of joy or sorrow that comes from a knowl- 
edge of the varied conditions of the race, 
and a heart touched by these conditions. 

But if we look over every field of human 
labor we shall find no place where there is 
greater need for the potent influence of sym- 
pathy than in the school-room. Nor is there 
any time of the pupil's life of which we can 
affirm that the necessity for sympathy has 
ceased. It is almost the breath of intellec- 
tual life to the very little children. And if 
the teacher is so unfortunate as to have grown 
old in heart, she cannot accomplish the 
highest results in the primary department, 
even if she has a good deal of the wisdom 
which comes from maturity of intellect. 
The little ones have, many of them, come 
from homes where the mother's very exist- 
ence has been so bound in theirs that she 
has had a laugh for their most childish sport, 
or a tear for even imaginary woes. 

If the teacher is lacking in loving sym- 
pathy, the removal from home to, the school- 
room will be too much like taking the tender 
house-plant and placing it out in the cold 
winter air. On the other hand, if a child 
has come from one of the unhappy homes 
where children receive little care, our sym- 
pathy will be like the blessed sunshine to 
the plant which has scarcely felt its genial 
influence. 

I think one makes a better teacher of 
the little ones by knowing something of 
dolls, and having an appreciation of their 
beauty. It is not beneath your dignity 
to have some knowledge of boys* sports. 
At any rate, to rejoice at their success in 
harmless games and to feel with them in 
their defeat, will make them believe that 
you "really are of some account,** and give 
them more confidence in your ability in 



other matters. Don't let them see that 
things which seem to them of great moment 
are of trivial import to you. The child's 
nature is to throw ofl* grief, but while it lasts 
it is very sincere, and you must enter into 
the sorrow. Indeed, if you have a woraanlf 
heart this is not difficult for you. If joi 
put your mind into such close sympatif ^ 
with the little learner that you feel the effort ] 
he is making, by some subtle effect which I \ 
cannot fully explain, you carry him to, 
at least a degree of success ; whereas if yoi 
repel him by fear, or are indifferent or pre- 
occupied, you lessen materially the chan 
of his success. Sympathy on the part 
the instructor is more needed by so 
pupils than . by others. I know little girl 
whose progress has been very marked, w[ 
owe much to the kind sympathy that t' 
have received from their teachers; liti 
girls whose natures are so sensitive that tj 
lack of sympathy makes them draw 
into themselves the very qualities of m 
and heart which render them so attractive. 
As the pupils grow a little older, we mi 
not let svmpathy die out. I think it 
be true that it is easier to cherish this feelii 
for the very little ones, and again for 
oldest pupils ; because out of sixty there 
scarcely six of the six and seven-year- 
pupils without something winning al 
them; and the older pgpils are groi 
into something of intellectual com] 
ionship with us, where sympathy becoi 
easier. But if it is not easy to feel it 
wards the boy and girl of twelve, thirte 
and fourteen, there is special need 
teachers should cultivate the feeling, 
girls will be growing away from dolls 
little dishes; we must have some infiuei 
in determining what they shall grow tt 
wards, and how can we have that unless 
set our minds somewhat in accord wil 
theirs? The boy is getting *' too big" 
many of his early sports — " too big" for 
boyish costume ; we must see to it that 
does not grow **too big" for his teacl 
Such boys can be made the most loyal 
friends if only convinced that you are hoflp 
estly interested in them and in their amusfr 
ments; while their scorn for "a womaB 
who smiles all the time and doesn't mctf 
anything by it," is delightful in itsgenuis^ 
ness. Again, their desire to get away W 
the teacher who wants to work them up ^ 
as high a standing as pupils in a correspond- 
ing grade, but in her heart of hearts adnii^ 
that she '* hates boys," is only equalled b| 
the desire she would have to get away fro« 
them — if she did not get a good salary foi 
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cUying^ If you believe them very disagree- 
able animals at this age, they will try to 
lealize your expectations, and I can not say 
|)Qt that I sympathize with • them in the de- 
lirt. This is a period of life when they 
ikave naturally a tendency towards adven- 
ituie. You can enter into that feeling, and 
'lad them to the reading of works of some 
of the world's great travellers. They have 
ft taste for the daring, the heroic, and they 
CO be led {I speak from txperience) to the 
■oit eager devouring of history. 
When the pupils are growing older a sym- 

Ctby on the part of the teacher, which 
ds towards the taking of an interest in 
eierymatter of moment to the pupil, leads 
to a companionship perfectly consistent with 
ipline in the highest sense of that term. 
is companionship brings its own reward, 
ideed, the freshness of young life with its 
th and courage is to us the fountain of 
ih. College honors have more than 
been laid by their winners at the feet 
high-school teachers, because the sym- 
hjr which bound teacher and pupil to- 
her had been so perfect that separation 
not, in any degree, weaken the sense 
t the rejoicing of the teacher-friend would 
almost the echo of the victor's rejoicing. 
In the darkest hour of loneliness, when 
dread visitor's presence was still felt in 
household, the faithful teacher has gone 
her pupil, and the low-spoken "I knew 
would come,-' has told the whole his- 
of the relations that have existed. 
Without at all weakening character, this 
pathy will give the teacher a power over 
minds and hearts of her pupils which 
enable her to guide their intellectual 
moral development. 
Bat not alone in the school-room is sym- 
hy an element of power in the teacher. 
Q teacher meets teacher to discuss ques- 
connected with the interest of the 
Is, is its subtle influence felt. The 
ty institute instructor who can make 
*ndience feel that there is not a teacher 
honestly trying to do his duty, however 
*>Wc his position, with whom he does not 
rV^puhize in his endeavors and in his trials, 
2!^'^ a thought in more than one mind 
™ch till result in action. And, after all, 
•"P »e so very far advanced that we can 
J^y reach our brothers and sisters by the 
Ncr-tips instead of with the helping hand ? 
[If the intellect is growing stronger and the 
prt wanner, to impart to others something 
P this strength, something of this warmth, 
■our most precious privilege. 
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ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 



BY PROF. WILLIAM CLARKE. 



HUMILITY is the foundation of all true 
knowledge of nature, of man, or of 
God. Except we become as little children, 
we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
God hides the truths of His kingdom from 
the wise and prudent, and reveals them unto 
babes. And it is the same with knowledge. 
*' It is a point fit and necessary," says Lord 
Bacon, in his "Interpretation of Nature," 
'' in the front and beginning of this work, 
without hesitation or reserve to be pro- 
fessed, that it is no less true iu this human 
kingdom of knowledge than in God's king- 
dom of heaven, that no man shall enter it 
except he become first as a little child, ' ' 

There is nothing paradoxical or difficult 
in this statement. If men have associated 
the possession of human knowledge with 
high-mindedness, it has been because they 
have been influenced by prejudice or by 
jealousy, or else because they have selected 
some isolated examples, and made them 
typical of the whole class. If we proceeded 
in this matter with careful and deliberate 
examination, we should speedily discover 
that conceit and self-sufficiency, wherever 
found, are powerful hindrances to the at- 
taining of solid and accurate knowledge. 
It is the man who knows his ignorance, his 
small capacity, the boundlessness of knowl- 
edge, the extreme difficulty of perfect accu- 
racy, the labor needed for the acquisition 
of any real knowledge — it is such an one 
who will always make the most successful 
student. And as a matter of fact, the 
greatest thinkers, scholars, discoverers, and 
inventors, have commonly been the men of 
the deepest humility. The story of Sir 
Isaac Newton is well known. Whatever he 
might seem to others, to himself he was but 
as a child upon the sea-shore, finding per- 
haps some pebbles more beautiful than those 
which others had discovered, but with the 
great ocean of truth lying all undiscovered 
before him. 

"The sciences," says Pascal, one of the 
master minds of the world, "have two ex- 
tremities which touch each other. The first 
is that pure ignorance in which all men are 
born. The other extremity is that which is 
reached by those great souls who have tra- 
versed the whole extent of human knowl- 
edge, and return to the same sense of igno- 
rance from which they set out. But this is 
that learned ignorance which knows itself." 
We have here the truth which corresponds 
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with the statement of St. Paul : '' If any 
man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth not yet as he ought to know. (i 
Cor. viii. 2.) 

But valuable as the human mind is in the 
seeker after truth, it is but the first, and only 
a kind of preliminary requirement for the 
pursuit of knowledge. The concentration 
of attention is indispensable in the acquisi- 
tion of all knowledge which deserves the 
name. Attention is, in truth, the helm by 
which the mind of man is governed and 
directed. It is the explanation of most ot 
the differences by^ which one man is distin- 
guished from another. According to the 
direction and concentration of a man's at- 
tention, such is the man. In other words, 
according as a man gives his whole mind, 
or a part of his mind, to this thing or to 
that thing, so b his intelligence informed, 
his will shaped, his whole character 
moulded. 

"Attention," says Sir W. Hamilton, "is 
to consciousness what the contraction of the 
pupil is to sight. . . . The greater capacity 
of continuous thinking that a man possesses, 
the longer and more steadily can he follow 
out the same train of thought, the stronger 
is his power of attention ; and in proportion 
to his power of attention will be the success 
with which his labor is rewarded. All com- 
mencement is difficult, and this is more espe- 
cially true of intellectual effort. But if we are 
vigorous enough to pursue our course in spite 
of obstacles, every step, as we advance, will 
be found easier; the mind becomes more an- 
imated and energetic, the distractions grad- 
ually diminish, the attention is more exclu- 
sively concentrated upon its object, the kin- 
dred ideas flow with greater freedom and 
abundance. The difference between an or- 
dinary mind and the mind of a Newton 
consists principally in this, that the one is 
capable of the application of a more con- 
tinuous attention than the other. This is, 
in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty 
and shrewdness, himself admitted. To one 
who complimented him on his genius, he 
replied that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than 
to any other talent. It is very much the 
judgment expressed by the late Mr. Carlyle, 
when he pronounced genius to be " a tran- 
scendent capacity for taking trouble." 

And this is only one part of the general 
truth, that in the pursuit of knowledge there 
must be devotion, labor, toil, the ardent 
devotion of a love which will never desist 
from its pursuit until it has gained the object 
of its desire. "Jacob served seven years 



for Rachael, and they seemed unto him bot 
a few days, for the love he had to her;" 
and such must be the ardent and self-saai> 
ficing devotion of every one who aspires to 
the possession of knowledge. Truth wiH 
not yield herself to every chance comer iil» 
seeks her hand. Before she surrenders ]»» 
self she will demand, and must receive, Ae 
most unquestionable proofs of devotion. 

There is no knowledge gained without 
labor; and, generally speaking, the value of 
the attainment will be in strict proportion to 
its cost. A motto, attributed to St. Francis of 
Assisi, which was early adopted by the greil 
Italian Savonarola, abd evidently chenshei 
by him thoughout his life, deserves to be in- 
scribed upon the memory of every true stiK 
dent: "A man knows as much as he 
works." It need not be said howwiddf 
this truth is forgotten or ignored, 
seem to forget that knowledge, like all oti 
possessions which are worth having, costs 
great deal. It is a great mistake, one of ' 
greatest, to imagine that it will fall into 
laps while we sit below the tree of knp 
edge with folded hands. " If a man 
not work, neither shall he eat," is a 
as true in the world of mind as in the wi 
of matter. In both departments alike, » 
ness and drowsiness will clothe a man 
rags. 

" Art is long and time is fleeting." Tl 
is much to know, and the time is sh( 
Yet this time rightly used may suffice, if m 
for the attaining of all knowledge, even 
all that we count needful, yet for the qi 
fying ourselves for the work here in 
world, and, beyond this, for acquiring soi 
thing of that general knowledge and cult 
which are involved in what we call a lil^ei 
education. It has been said that a 
should know something of everything ai^ 
everything of something. The language 
exaggerated, but it has a truth at its founc" 
tion. Certainly we should do our best » 
understand our own business, whatever 1^ 
may be ; but the pursuit of any branch 01 
study to the exclusion of every other has, 
of necessity, a narrowing effect, and we are 
injured morally as well as intellectually ^ 
allowing departments of our intellectual a 
sympathetic life to lie barren and uncoH 
vated. It must suffice, for the present,!* 
have touched upon this point. Only 
topic remains to be urged. With all 
getting of knowledge we must not negl< 
the knowledge of ourselves or the knowlcdi 
of God ; for this is the culminating point ' 
all knowledge. .. 

We should seek to know ourselves. i» 
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^ite of all that has been said against it, 
ttere is yet much to be urged in favor of the 
« Heaven-descended Know thyself ^ It is 
trne that there is always a danger of exces- 
iveand morbid introspection; but we must 
Bot therefore neglect the duty of self-exam- 
ination. Whether we wish to amend our 
cnois or to discover what kind of work we 
nay hopefully undertake and successfully 
^ peiiform, we must do our best to know our- 
^ idles. 

.^d we shall never really know ourselves, 
wwhat man is or may become, without the 
faowledge of God. And it is the more 
tecessary to dwell upon this subject, since 
I is by many declared in our own days that 
nch knowledge is unattainable. We have 
knowledge only of phenomena, it is said. 
Nets of the material world around us we may 
in many different ways, and upon the 
lovledge which we thus obtain we may 
a certain amount of reliance. But we 
ive, and can have, no such knowledge of 
spiritual world and of God, and there- 
, whilst sentiment and imagination may 
forth into those regions, knowledge and 
action which depends upon knowledge 
be restricted to the sphere of the seen 
the tangible. 
Tliese are bold assertions, and their very 
" ess may win them acceptance with 
y minds; but for all that they are as un- 
nable as we hold them to be untrue, 
course, if we are quite determined to do 
we may doubt the existence of anything, 
the possibility of attaining to any certain 
k^ge on any subject. We may declare 
we have no positive knowledge of an 
1 world. All that we really know is 
own sensations, and these have been ex- 
by different persons in different 
lys. But however they may be explained, 
Bat least certain that all men live and act 
Qtbe presumption that there is an exter- 
world, something besides ourselves with 
f*hich we are continually in contact, and of 
^b we have an amount of knowledge 
•Scicnt for all practical purposes. 

^ow, it is so far from being true that we 
JU'^a knowledge of matter but no knowl- 
^ of mind, that the very reverse would 
** Wttcr the truth. Our knowledge of 
?^ is immediate and direct, it is revealed 
w our own consciousness ; our knowledge 
^ inattcr is mediate and indirect, it comes 
to OS through the contents of our conscious- 
•^ Whatever may be our theory of per- 
son, this is true. We begin with mind. 
«>t for this we should never really know 
<oytbing: and it is absurd, as has been well 



remarked, to subordinate the knowledge of 
mind to the knowledge of nature, seeing 
that we can know nature only by means of 
that very mind whose existence we are de- 
nying. 

But it is not only within ourselves that the 
existence of mind is revealed to us. Nature 
is unintelligible except as the expression of 
mind. Everywhere we behold the preva- 
lence of order and reign of law. And so 
everywhere we behold the existence of 
mind, and of mind which is not our own nor * 
ourselves. For we do not create the order 
of nature when we gaze upon it : we only 
recognize its existence. It is there, inde- 
pendently of our thoughts and perceptions. 
In other words, there is mind as basis of na- 
ture and of existence. 

And this truth is recognized by men in 
general, in all ages, and it comes out alike 
in the sense of responsibility and in the 
craving for the infinite by which mankind, 
as a race, is distinguished. That sense of 
responsibility of which we are individually 
conscious belongs, in greater or less degree, 
to our fellow men. It is shared by all, or 
almost all, who have not destroyed their 
moral faculties, which like our other powers, 
intellectual and physical, are certainly cap- 
able of being destroyed. It is assumed and 
acted upon in all the relations of life. We 
are conscious of its authority in ourselves, 
and we assume that others are under the 
same guidance. 

And so our cravings for the help and guid- 
ance of a Higher and Greater than ourselves 
lead us to seek for Divine light and love, 
just as other impulses urge us to the attain- 
ment of other knowledge and other means 
of satisfaction. And how can we explain 
these longings but by the theory of a 
Divine origin and a kinship with God. 
Yes, it is He that hath made us, made 
us for Himself, made us like Himself, and 
there is no fiiU and abiding satisfaction 
for such a creature, but that which is found 
in his Creator. *' This is life eternal, that 
they should know Thee, the only true 
God." 

And this knowledge of God is not only 
possible, is not only the secret of true life, 
it is the completion of all the knowledge of 
which man is capable. All other knowledge 
is incomplete without the knowledge of God ; 
for that which all knowledge reveals to us is 
but a part of His ways. Until a man knows 
God he cannot really know himself, he can- 
not know his privileges, responsibilities, du- 
ties. "In Thy light shall we see light." 
It is in God that we know ourselves, our 
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fellow -men, our place on earth, and all the 
duties connected with it. This knowledge 
alone casts light down upon the path which 
we tread on earth, and forward upon the 
unknown way which we must take when this 
life is over. 

All knowledge has its worth, and we ought 
not to depreciate any field of human inves- 
tigation ; but we shall be neglecting the 
highest and the best, if we do not seek to 
acquaint ourselves with God. And this 
knowledge is now, by God's mercy, brought 
near to us all. It is no longer necessary to 
ask : "Who shall ascend up into Heaven' * to 
bring us this knowledge, since Christ has 
come down from Heaven to reveal the Most 
High, the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. We have seen His 
glory, the glory of the Father ; and He 
alone can reveal the Father. In His light 
We shall see light, and walk in light, the 
light of truth, of knowledge, and of love. 

Canada Ed, Monthly, 



MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 



THE U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
response to a circular sent out last Au- 
gust, has gathered some valuable information 
as to Che teaching of music in public schools. 
Replies were received from 343 cities and 
towns, embracing a total population of 
7,933,193, a school population of 2,181,634, 
and a public school enrollment of 1,209,677. 
Of these places, 96 report no instruction, 
132 report that instruction is given by the 
ordinary teaching force, 19 report only spe- 
cial teachers for music, and 96 report the 
employment of both ordinary and special 
teachers for music. From the replies of 132 
superintendents of cities where instruction is 
given exclusively by the ordinary teaching 
force, it appears that 50 teach either by rote 
or without system; 14 use the fixed doy 51 
the movable do^ 2 use the tonic sol-fa only; 
the rest use two or more of these methods 
variously combined and modified. The 
time devoted to music varies from one to 
three and three- quarter hours. Of the ni nety- 
six cities where no instruction Ls given, 
seventy-six give reasons. In one, the school 
board considers the community too poverty- 
stricken ; another finds no reason except the 
lack of time ; a third, that the organization 
is immature; a fourth, the population is re- 
ported to be mainly made up of manufactur- 
ing operatives, and it is a common remark 
that the children are too poor to occupy the 
time spent out of the mills in learning music ; 



some members of the board class music as 
among the "brass ornaments"; a fifth gives 
lack of interest ; a sixth, the community con- 
siders the "three R's" are the only subjects 
that should occupy a permanent place in 
public instruction ; seventh, .music has been 
taught poorly in the past and failed lameie- 
ably. The Commissioner is convinced that 
" a correct philosophy of music is able to 
adapt its instruction to the lowest conditions 
of mind," and that " musical instruction 
should begin with the youngest and smallest 
child, and can begin then with eminent swh 
cess." He says the testimony of obseneii 
appears to justify the estimate that from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent, of the chil- 
dren in the primary schools, are capable of 
practically appreciating the main elements, 
of music, and of associating these elements 
with musical notatioi). — N. Y, School Jm-. 
nalyjune^ '<?/. 
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5CH00L GOVERNMENT. 



THE school is made up of many differ-j 
ent parts. First, there is th£ teacher,] 
then the pupils and the Board of DirectoiStj 
These are the different bodies that composd 
the organization in its largest senses. Th< 
again the school may be considered as 
pupils organized into classes, and pursui 
a systematic course of study, each ci 
bearing a certain established relation 
every other. Then again, the school na] 
be considered as a miniature governmental 
with its legislative, and executive powenvj 
and divided into the governed and govern*! 
ing. Then it may be thought of as a series; 
of exercises or experiences, performed in » 
regular order, and for certain definite pur- 
poses. These are named punctuality, rego* 
larity, silence, industry, politeness, ctCj 
These are sometimes called the cardinil| 
school virtues. We are inclined to nanac 
them the cardinal school exercises. Bat 
from whatever point of view we regard the 
school, it is seen to be an organism com- 
posed of definitely related parts. 

Now, the first purpose of school govern- 
ment is to preserve this organization; bjr 
which is meant, to keep all these different 
sets of parts in their proper. relation tooflf 
another. For example, productive iodustrf 
is impossible in any high degree without 
punctuality, regularity, silence, kindness, 
and the like. So with every other di th» 
set of parts. It is largely dependent npotJ 
the others. And but for this set of partSj 
the other set of classes, or of governmental 
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parts, could not properly perform their func- 
tions. So by a little analysis and reflection, 
we come to see the significance of the state- 
ment that the purpose of school government 
is to preserve the organization of the school. 
Unless this be done, the second higher pur- 
poseof school government can not be realized. 
This second purpose is to develop the 
power and habit of self-control. The prim- 
ary fomi of government, whether of an in- 
divrdoal emerging from infancy or of a peo- 
ple emerging from the savage state, must be 
tkt of authority. It is an influence from 
without. The law is something external to 
which the subject feels commanded to yield 
obedience. This is ever the condition of 
diildhood and youth. But it is the function 
of the school, through its method of admin- 
istering its government, to bring the pupil 
on, as far as the degree of the development 
of reason within him will permit, toward 
that state in which he shall be a law unto 
hinjself. Or, in other words, to bring him 
to that state in which the direction of his 
tendencies and habits, and the dictates of 
his reason and conscience shall be in accord 
with the law of right, as it is expressed in 
the written and unwritten laws of society. 

Illinois School Journal, 



IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 



If I should die to-night, 
Mjr frieods would look upiin my quiet face, 
lefore they laid it in its resting-place, 
'And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
Aid, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Wonld smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
iid fold my hands with lingenng caress, 
Poor hands so empty and so cokl to-night ! 

If I should die to-night, 
Nt friends would call to mind, with loving thought. 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought : 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 
Enanas on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty word, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 
^<D hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
^ling other days remorsefully, 
^tyesthat chill me with averted glance, 
""•ttlook upon me as of yore, perchance, 
^Joiien in the old, familiar way ; 
Forwko could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
& I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 

0! friends, I pray to-night, 
K<«p Dot your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
The way is lonely : let me feel them now. 
Think gently of mc : 1 am travel- worn : 
«y filtering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Jwp»€, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead ! 
when dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 



HUGH MILLER'S EARLY DAYS. 



HUGH MILLER devoted himself early 
to a life of hard labor as a quarry man 
and a mason ; and by the steady exertion of 
the powers which God had given him, rose 
to a position of much usefulness and honor. 
His story has been often told, to show what 
can be done by the earnest use of common 
means. 

His father was master of a sloop belong- 
ing to Scotland, which was lost in a fearful 
tempest. In consequence of this bereave- 
ment, the widow had to work late into the 
night as a seamstress, to provide for the 
family. Hugh used to frequent the harbor 
and watch the shipping, sadly missing the 
familiar vessel, the return of which used to 
be the cause of such joy to him. He would 
also climb, day after day, a grassy knoll of 
the coast, close behind his mother's house, 
which commanded a wide view of the Moray 
Frith, and look wistfully out, long after every 
one else had ceased to hope, for the sloop 
with the two stripes of white and the two 
square topsails, commanded by his father. 
But they never appeared again. 

He learned the letters of the alphabet by 
studying the sign -posts. He afterwards at- 
tended a dame school, and persevered in his 
lessons till he rose to the highest form, and 
became a member of the Bible class. The 
story of Joseph aroused his interest, and he 
became a diligent reader of all the Scripture 
stories. He then began to collect a library 
in a birch-bark box about nine inches 
square, which was found large enough to 
contain all his books. 

He has described, in his "Old Red Sand- 
stone," the feelings with which he began 
quarry work, and the happiness he found in 
it. "To be sure, my hands were a little 
sore, and I felt nearly as much fatigued as if 
I had been climbing among the rocks; but 
I had wrought and been useful; and had 
yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. 
I was as light of heart next morning as 
any of my brother workmen." After de- 
scribing the landscape, he says: "I returned 
to the quarry, convinced that a very exqui- 
site pleasure may be a very cheap one, and 
that the busiest employment may afford 
leisure enough to enjoy it." 

Various wonders soon disclosed themselves 
in the rocks: marks of furrows, as of an 
ebbing tide, fretted in the solid stone; fos- 
sil shells and fish, and leaves of plants. 
Almost every day opened new discoveries 
to his curious eye, and awakened deeper 
interest. And thus began that course of 
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observation and study which made him fa- 
mous as a geologist, and enabled him to 
render valuable help in the progress of sci- 
ence. 

His first year of labor came to a close, 
and he found that ''the amount of his hap- 
piness had not been less than in the last of 
his boyhood." "The additional experi- 
ence of twenty years," he adds, "has not 
shown me that there is any necessary con- 
nection between a life of toil and a life of 
wretchedness." 

"My advice," says he, "to young work- 
ingmen desirous of bettering their circum- 
stances, and adding to the amount of their 
enjoyment, is very simple. Do not seek 
happiness in what is misnamed pleasure; 
seek it rather in what is termed study. 
Keep your conscience clear, your curiosity 
fresh, and embrace every opportunity of 
cultivating your minds. Learn to make a 
right use of your eyes; the commonest 
things are worth looking at — even stones 
and weeds, and the most familiar animals. 
Read good books, not forgetting the best of 
all. There is more true philosophy in the 
Bible than in every work of every skeptic 
that ever wrote ; and we should all be mis- 
erable creatures without it." 



SCHOOI^ROOM DECORATION. 



A CLEAN school-room is pleasant even if 
wholly unadorned ; but a dirty room is 
unsightly in spite of the most elaborate 
decoration. Before we begin to beautify 
our school-room, therefore, let us make it 
clean. The greatest source of untidiness is 
ink. No loose ink-bottles should be allowed 
in the room. Ink-wells sunk in the desk 
are the best to use. To keep the floor free 
from papers it is only necessary to provide 
a large waste-basket. This should be of 
simple and chaste^ design, and may be made 
ornamental as well as useful. 

Now, having our room bright and clean, 
we are ready to decorate. Maps and globes 
of soft and well-arranged hues should be 
preferred to those of brilliant and inartistic 
coloring. Passing to those things not com- 
monly considered necessary, I will first 
mention window-shades. Even where there 
are inside blinds, it will be found that 
shades or curtains give the school-room a 
home-like look, and not only aid in furnish- 
ing it, but also afford great relief to the 
eyes. 

Pictures are within the reach of all. 
Good pictures exert a constant influence, 



gradually and insensibly raising the taste of 
the pupils, and refining their thoughts. But 
cheap pictures are far better than none ; al- 
ways provided they be good of their kind. 
A good wood-cut is better than a poor sted 
engraving, and a good steel engraving is 
better than a poor painting. Nothing is 
better than the portraits of eminent men. 
Views of noted places are of great intenst 
and value. The geography lesson is most 
pleasantly committed if the pupils can have 
meanings given to the long, hard names bj 
a glance at pictures of the places they are 
studying. 

Photographs of ancient sculpture iUus- 
trating classical mythology are eminently 
appropriate. So are photographs of classic 
scenes and buildings such as the plain ot 
Troy, the ruins of Pompeii, the Coliseum, 
and the Parthenon. 

Mottoes are very pretty decorations for a] 
school-room. They have also a far greater] 
moral power than most persons would sup-' 
pose. Who can estimate the potency of the] 
world's aphorisms and proverbs? 

Nothing can be more beautiful or fitting 
for school adorning than flowers. It is a| 
pretty custom of many rural towns for the] 
little children to bring a bouquet of wil 
flowers each morning to a "teacher." 
will be well to have a few pots of fio\ 
always blooming in the window. . 

In a corner of the room should be a 
some bookcase filled with well-bound bool 
of reference — the dictionary and cyclopedia^] 
of course, and a good atlas and gazetteer. 
Then add as many books of travel, history, 
and science as possible. In another comer 
I would have a table covered with baize, on 
which should be laid a daily and a weekly 
paper, and one or two of the leading 
monthly magazines. A few comfortable 
chairs about this table would be attractive 
on rainy da)rs, before school, and during 

the " nooning." Youth's Compamion. 



CHARLES SUMNER.— Longfellow. 

River, that stealeth with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place. 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace. 
And say good-night ; for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man's facc^ 
Good-night ! good-night ! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still bum. 
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THE INCREASED APPROPRIATION.* 



RXBfARKS OF HON. JOHN P. SLKINS. 



I 



DESIRE, Mr. Speaker, to take this op- 
portunity of saying a few things relative 
to die general question of increasing this ap- 
propriation. From the beginning of the 
ttsion to the present moment I have inter- 
ested myself in this appropriation, and shall 
coodnue to do so until it is passed finally or 
defeated, as the case may be. Now, sir, 
8Dce our Appropriation Committee have 
acted so fairly with us in recommending an 
additional |^oo,ooo, I hope the House will 
latify its action by passing it as the commit- 
tee reported the bill. I would gladly have 
voted for 1 2,000,000 if our finances would 
warrant it, but we will rest content this 
time with the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee, in the hope of getting more in the 
future. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and fellow members, 
it is not my purpose to panegyrize the com- 
mon school system of our State, nor cen- 
iore the action of previous Legislatures in 
limiting the amount appropriated to the 
common schools for the past thirteen years 
to the minimum fixed by the Constitution. 
However pleasant it may be to dwellupon 
the theme of education and mark its steady 
growth in Pennsylvania, yet I apprehend 
that we are here as practical men, willing 
to concede all that Thaddeus Stevens 
claimed for free schools away back in the 
thirties, when he stood like an Horatius at 
the bridge, defiant in the face of legions, 
nd by the force of his logic and the elo- 
^KDoe of his language, hurled back the 
enemies of free schools and placed the 
tdocational interests of our State on a plane 
hnn which they will never fall, and inter- 
ested more in the question of the ability of 
oor State to increase this appropriation than 
the advisability of such a policy. 

In rising in my place to advocate an in- 
^^'cased appropriation to our common 
)(^ls, and thus break, if possible, the 
^^ spell which seems to have riveted the 
^c^lative mind on that same old million of 
^^ during all these years, I trust my 
iBotives may not be construed to be those of 
^cDthusiast. After some study of the con- 
<^'tiop of the State's finances, I am fully 
convinced that we are in a shape to make an 

•Remarks of Hon. John P. Elkins, of Indiana 
^^ott&ty, before the House of Representatives, May 3, 
^0^7, 00 the question of appropriating an additional 
^Soom for Uie benefit of the Common Schools of 
tbe CommoDwealth. 



appropriation of $1,500,000 to our common 
schools. 

But aside from the question of the ability 
of the State to increase this appropriation, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that 
Pennsylvania owes it to herself to support 
her common schools liberally. Universal 
education is the hope of popular govern- 
ments. The ballot in the hands of intelli- 
gent voters is a power for good, while the 
ballot in the hands of an ignorant voter is * 
the rock against which the ship of state may 
be dashed to pieces. It was the Old Com- 
moner of Pennsylvania who said, in speaking 
of the duty of a State to provide a liberal 
education for its citizens: "If an elective 
Republic is to endure for any great length 
of time, every elector must have sufficient 
information not only to accumulate wealth 
and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the legislatures, the 
ambassadors and the executive of the na- 
tion; for some part of all these things, 
some agency in approving or disapproving 
of them, fails to every freeman. If, then, 
the permanency of our government depends 
upon such knowledge, it is the duty of the 
government to see that the means of infor- 
mation be diffused to every citizen." These, 
sir, are the words of a statesman, and Penn- 
sylvania will do well to keep them in sacred 
remembrance. 

Some one may ask, what benefit will the 
c6mmon schools receive by increasing this 
appropriation? I think it will have the 
effect of increasing the wages of the teach- 
ers, and this is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. There is no class of people so 
miserably paid as are the teachers, and I say 
all speed the day when they will receive bet- 
ter pay. There is not much encouragement 
for a teacher to prepare himself for his work, 
and devote his time exclusively to a profes- 
sion than which there b none higher, when 
he examines the report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and ascertains the 
startling fact that in Pennsylvania, the aver- 
age wages for male teachers in 1886 was 
I36.87 per month, and for female teachers 
$29.41 per month. Why, sir, the old 
Roman pagans, more than two thousand 
years ago, placed the deity who presided 
over intellectual endowments first among 
their idolatrous gods ; we seem to rank ours 
last. Think of it 1 askiiig people to make 
teaching a profession and paying them 
$29.41 a month, and giving them employ- 
ment for about six months of the year. It is 
a notorious fact that we pay our bartenders 
more than we pay our teachers. We have, 
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in Pennsylvania^ more than twenty-three 
thousand teachers. This appropriation, if 
divided among them, would stimulate many 
a struggling teacher to enter a training 
school and prepare himself better for his 
work. 

When seated in royal chairs, we should 
not forget the peasant's rounds. Being 
favored with good school facilities our- 
selves, we should not neglect our more un- 
fortunate neighbor. Startling as the fact 
may seem, yet I presume there are but few 
of us who have stopped to examine the cen- 
sus reports of 1880, to learn that Pennsylva- 
nia has 228,014 people between the ages of 
ten and twenty who can neither read nor 
write. Enough to make a city like Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny 1 Truly, this does not reflect 
great credit upon this State of industrial 
wealth and great natural resources. It looks 
to me as though the god, Money, had jilted 
the goddess. Education. There were in the 
common schools last year, 979,429 pupils; 
there were outside of them one-fourth of 
that number who could not read nor write. 

Are we not convinced that something 
should be done to remedy this evil in our 
common school system ? I believe the time 
is not far distant when the State will pay her 
teachers, equip her schools, and exercise ab- 
solute control over her school system. Be 
that as it may^ and I beg pardon for this 
disgression, I think this Legislature will 
crown a very fair record in lasting honor, 
if it concludes to take a step in advance of 
its predecessors and appropriate ^500,000 
more to the common schools. 

No appropriation could be made which 
will give more satisfaction to the people 
of the State. The framers of the new Con- 
stitution were quick to recognize this fact, 
and as a result, we have that provision 
which makes the minimum appropriation 
for this purpose 1 1,000,000. This clause 
did as much to carry the new Constitution 
into favor with the people, as any other part 
of that fundamental law. By referring to 
the constitutional debates you will see that 
this was the prevailing argument in favor of 
putting this provision into that instrument. 
Thirteen years have passed since then ; our 
State has made rapid strides in population 
and wealth ; our revenues grow larger each 
year; our schools^ instead of numbering 
17,000, as they did in the year 1874, now 
number 20,, 683 ; then we had less than 
20,000 teachers, now we have more than 
23,000; yet we are still anxious to appro- 
priate that same old million of dollare each 
year. Let us, fellow members of this House, 



change this thing if for nothing else than to 
relieve monotony. Why, sir, if the gentle- 
men who fought over this question m the 
Constitutional Convention could walk in 
here now, they would imagine that they had 
been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep for 
the past thirteen years, and that old Time 
had stood still to wait on their slumbers. On 
this question we have held our ground 
bravely. They, in their wisdom, said we 
should never appropriate less than $ i ,000,000 
to the common schools ;' we, in our generos- 
ity, have not been able to appropriate more. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to appeal 
to the pride of the members of this Hoose 
to make this appropriation, and I have every 
reason to believe that a Legislature which 
has redeemed every pledge it made to the 
people, will not mar so excellent a record 
by giving a black eye to the common 
schools. There is no danger of exhausting 
the Treasury by making this appropriation. 
It appears from the late report of the Audi- 
tor General that there was a balance in the 
Treasury, November 30, 1886, of |2,ioi,- 
45 7" 5 7- Why is it necessary to have such a 
balance deposited in the various banks of the 
State, making money for capitalists ? Would 
it not redound more to the credit of this great 
Commonwealth to have given at least a fourth 
of this to aid our schools? For years, when 
the friends of common schools would talk 
about increasing the appropriation, some 
financial officer of the State would whisper 
into the Legislative ear: " Don't do that 
this year, wait until the next Legislature 
meets." This argument has spent its force 
and no longer deters the friends of common 
schools from making honest and just de- 
mands on the Treasury. Pennsylvania's 
finances are in too good condition to admit 
of the plea of proverty against this demand. 
The total public debt of this State was, on 
November 30, 1886, 117,258,982.28; the 
total assets in sinking fund, 110,180,746.46. 
A little more than 17,000,000 would wipe 
out the entire debt, and we have a balance 
of f 2,000,000 in the Treasury, which would 
reduce the indebtedness to f 5, 000,000. 
No, our Treasury is big enough, our State is 
rich enough, our Representatives are willing 
enough; then why,, in the name of all that 
is good, do we hesitate to increase this ap- 
propriation ? 

Aside from our ability to make this ap- 
propriation, I take it that Pennsylvania has 
pride in her common schools, and cannot 
afford to lag behind in the onward march 
of education. I am within the bounds oi 
truth when I make the assertion that Penn- 
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sylvania contributes less to her public 
schools, in proportion to her ability, than 
any other state. The other day I spent 
several hours in looking over school reports of 
other states, and was surprised to learn how 
much more liberaUy they support their pub- 
lic schools than we do. I will mention only 
a few of the many instances to prove the 
correctness of this statement. New Jersey 
appropriated to her common schools in 1885, 
|r,529,292.84. California appropriated in 
1S86, {1,884.065.07. Ohio's appropriation 
60m the various funds in 1886, amounted 
to {3,248, 793. 01. New York distributed 
among her public schools in 1885, |3,339>- 

I find that the average wages for teachers 
in Pennsylvania is less than in twenty-nine 
other states. Now, sir, it does seem to me, 
that a State whose resources are almost unlim- 
ited can well afford to aid her public schools 
as much as any state of the Union. Why, 
the very gods must frown upon us if we con- 
tinue this grudging policy. Of them to 
whono much is given, much is required. 
Certainly Pennsylvania is not meeting this 
requirement in her treatment of the common 
schools. I hope the House will resist every 
attempt, either here or in conference com- 
mittee, to reduce this appropriation below 
11,500,000. 



AN HOUR IN MODEL SCHOOL. 







N Friday a reporter of The News spent 
one of the pleasantest half days that he 
bas enjoyed for a long time in the Model 
Department of the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School. Usually the school day has 
been from 9 o'clock in the morning until 
2:30 in the afternoon, but since the warm 
weather began one session has been the rule. 
At 8 o'clock school began, and the school 
joined heartily in singing a simple Jiymn, 
and after an appropriate Scripture lesson all 
chanted in concert the Lord's Prayer. 

After these exercises two of the classes 
»cre dismissed to the recitation rooms, 
'jicre Miss Lydia A. Martin and Miss Ab- 
fe Eyre hear their classes. In the main 
«fcool room there came first the A reading 
class, which read in a most pleasing and 
appreciative manner, Alice Carey's ** Order 
for a Picture" and Longfellow's "Wreck 
?f the Hesperus," showing the best of teach- 
w*g. Gesture was brought in in the most 
natural yet skilful manner. Thirty minutes 
soon passed, and the classes changed. Then 
came a young geography Class, who were 



thoroughly interested in the geography of 
Pennsylvania. They were learning geog- 
raphy and learning to tell in the best way 
what they had learned. In fact, it seemed 
to us that in no educational line greater 
progress has been made than in the teaching 
of geography. What with books of travel, 
newspaper clippings, pictures, natural pro- 
ducts of various countries moulding the 
maps, geography has become one of the 
most delightful of studies. 

After the next change came the younger 
reading class. It was really astonishing to 
one who had been brought up on Comly's 
spelling book to see what these children had 
learned in less than a year. We heard them 
read passages that they had never seen be- 
fore as well as we could, and the beauty of 
it was they read so naturally. No bad habits 
of tone or manner ; to use their own words 
they told the story. Their reading lesson 
was illustrated with stuffed animals and birds 
from the scholars' fine museum, and as the 
half hour would have been too long for an 
exercise for such young children, they were 
sent to the blackboard and drew in white 
and colored crayons very creditable pictures 
of various little objects furnished them. 

A reading lesson by one of the older 
classes was about the coffee tree. Not only 
did they read well and intelligently, but 
everything was explained in the clearest and 
most interesting way. When they read that 
the height of the coffee tree was six feet, one 
boy was sent to the door-frame to mark how 
high he thought six feet was, and then 
another boy carefully measured six feet up 
to see how near number one was right, and 
by the way he was remarkably near right. 

Composition Class. — The "Fly" was the 
subject for the day ; by skilful questioning 
and the aid of pictures and a fly a great 
many interesting facts about it were brought 
out. They were expected to prepare a com- 
position about ^' The Fly " for an exercise 
during the next session of the school. The 
following is a copy of one written by a mem- 
ber of this class on the subject of **The 
Squirrel" after examining a stuffed specimen. 

THE SQUIRREL, 

" This is a squirrel ; it has two eyes, two ears,, 
four feet, and d tail. Its eyes are black and are 
set in the side of its head so that it can see all 
around. The squirrel's body and tail are shaped 
like a cylinder. The squirrel has a cone-shaped 
head, its body is .long and slender. The head 
and body are covered wiih fur. The squirrel is 
a reddish-grey on its back, and underneath it 
is a greyish-white. There is a dark-red stripe 
along its back and tail. The squirrel's tail is 
long and bushy. The squirrel has four toes on 
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each front foot, and five toes on each hind foot. 
Its toe-nails are long and sharp. The nails, or 
claws, are sharp and curved, so that the squirrel 
can climb a tree or a fence. The squirrel's front 
paws are called hands, because he can hold 
nuts and other things with them as we do with 
our hands. The squirrel has four long sharp 
teetii, two in the upper jaw and two in the lower 
jaw. They are yellow on the outside and white 
on the inside. The yellow part is hard and the 
white part is soft. The squirrel keeps his teeth 
sharp by grinding them on the nuts he eats.** 

The author of this composition, as may 
be plainly seen, repeats what his attention 
had been called to the day before, but the 
spelling and punctuation are his own with- 
out correction or change at the hand of the 
teacher. The handwriting in the manuscript 
is good and legible for a child. 

This only serves as a sample of the work 
in every department of study — ^nothing 
seemed to be forgotten. In everything the 
children were taught to do their best. We 
saw a number of compositions; all were 
written neatly and in their best hand. What 
most astonished us was the punctuation and 
use of capital letters was almost without 
fault, and their grammar uniformly correct. 

After the lesson in natural history and 
composition came an older geography class, 
and while these were drawing their maps on 
the blackboard the little folks had their 
number lesson. They were as happy over 
iheir mathematics as if it were a game, and, 
tndeed, it came pretty near being one. They 
were learning the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic with real things, not with abstract 
figures, and the knowledge and skill they 
showed were astonishing. Here and every- 
where we were impressed with the fact that 
times have certainly changed; here was a 
school of children learning all that we ever 
learned, and a great deal more and better, 
and yet always with evident pleasure. 

And then their writing ! Why, the six 
and seven-year-olds wrote before our very 
eyes in a way that made us ashamed of our- 
selves. The Typographical Union ought to 
give Miss Blanchard a vote of thanks for 
• what she is doing in this line. It seems 
that they begin to write on the first day in 
school, and every detail, such as the hold- 
ing of the pen, etc., is learned just right at 
the statt. 

One of the most interesting exercises we 
witnessed was drawing in water colors by 
the whole school. Only about fifteen min- 
utes were allowed for this exercise, and all 
entered into it with enthusiasm. Freshly- 
cut rose buds were distributed among them, 
and they were instructed simply that car- 



mine and white properly blended would 
give the rose color, and emerald green and 
brown the color for the leaves. In the little 
time that was devoted to thb employment 
the paints were mixed and the work ac- 
complished. While there was not perfec- 
tion of coloring in any of the paintings, it 
was astoojshing that children, some of whom 
were not yet seven years of age, should with 
only a few weeks' practice be able to paint 
a rose bud with so much success that it was 
easy recognizable, and to have taken it from 
nature. What noade it more remarkable 
was the accuracy with which each child re- 
produced the characteristic markings of the 
specimen before him. 

ENTHUSIASTIC LITTLE FOLKS. 

The little folks appear to be all enthus- 
iasm in whatever they attempt, and in some 
way it is made to be a delight to them. 
Nothing is a task, and form, color, dimen- 
sions and the relation of parts is studied in 
every object that their eyes may light upon. 
Hand and ear and eye are trained for prac- 
tical use. Hie muscular exercise is always 
furnished in the way of graceful movements 
to music easily accomplished without telling 
the child of any awkward or angular motions 
that may be natural to him. His training 
simply leads him out of them, and. gives 
him something better instead. Training 
the muscles of the throat by exercises in the 
vowel and consoiiant sounds prepares them 
for clear enunciation. No spelling lessons 
are given, and a child that does not know 
the alphabet is taught to read at once both 
print and script. He is shown a stuffed 
bird ibr instance. He recognizes it, the 
. word '^ bird " is written on the blackboard» 
then a short sentence of two or three words. 
He b taught to copy it. He can now read 
it, though he does not know a letter. The 
same words are put into other combinations. 
If the teacher writes on *the board, ** The 
bird has two eyes," the child is expected to 
bring the bird and point out to his class- 
mates the eyes that are referred to, and so 
in all their studies to learn things in a nat- 
ural way. This alone can account for the 
progress made. 

The Model School has, during the past 
year, been very successfiil. Between 60 and 
70 pupils have been in attendance, and 
among them we saw children from many of 
the best and most prominent families in 
West Chester and the surrounding country. 
From what we saw of the school it is evident 
that the progress ap4f4iscipline of Uie school 
could not be excelled. The children were 
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always busy and evidently were delighted 
with their work. The best of order pre- 
vailed both in the school room and in pass- 
ing to and from classes. And yet the con- 
trol was of that perfect but rare kind that 
seems to manage itself. It is evident that 
these children are learning as much in good 
babits and good manners as they are from 
thdr books. The school was evidently used 
to visitors^ for the boys and girls were in no 
nj disconcerted, and we learned that many 
teachers and others interested in education 
visit the school. We really do not know 
There our readers could spend a pleasanter 
morning than in this remarkable school, 
vhcre we are sure they would meet with a 

hearty welcome. West Chester Local News, 



ONE OF OUR EARLY BOTANISTS. 



THE Pionier Verein, an association de- 
voted to the history of our early German 
settlers, has just issued to its members an 
address by Prof. J. M. Maisch, on Henry 
Mahlenberg and his services as a botanist. 
It is full of interesting matter, and it has a 
special charm as showing the close connec- 
tion of our early scientific workers with 
their colleagues in Europe. The first Muh- 
lenberg came from Germany to this city in 
1742, and became the patriarch of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church in America. His 
eldest son was General Muhlenberg, who 
changed his minister's gown for a soldier's 
tmifonn, served with distinction in the 
Revolutionary war, and in many public 
offices. The second son also left the pulpit 
to become a Representative in the Conti- 
nental Congress, and remained in the pub- 
lic service throughout his life. I'he third 
son, born in Montgomery county in 1753, 
'[as educated in Germany, returned to as- 
sst his father in his clerical work, and 
^ly became pastor himself in Philadel- 
phia. In 1777 he was forced by the British 
to leave the city, and, taking refuge in Lan- 
^»ler, he became minister of the Lutheran 
Cterch there, and died there in 1815. It 
'as in this exile from Philadelphia that he 
fadevoted his attention to botany, and the 
(hMroughness that characterized all his work 
^^^ made him master of all that was then 
kaown of this useful science. Muhlenberg's 
«nrices were acknowledged by the European 
botanists of the day, including Michaux, 
^thcr and son, the latter the benefactor 
*hosc gift has given the Park its splendid 
collection of oaks and its botanical lectures, 
and by Pursch, who, after serving three 



years as gardener for Hamilton at the 
Woodlands, became famous by his collec- 
tion of American plants. 

Muhlenberg worked diligently in his own 
Ideality, and near Lancaster found eleven 
hundred plants useful in economical and 
medical botany, and over a hundred and 
fifty kinds of grass, as to whose character 
and fitness for domestic purposes he made 
diligent study. His ''Flora Lancastriensis " 
was one of his earliest contributions to the 
American Philosophical Society, and his 
botanical friends abroad and at home helped 
him to make it complete, for his industry 
in serving others in their scientific studies 
was so well known that no one hesitated to 
ask his help, and some leaders in science 
were glad of the opportunity of returning 
his kindness. Muhlenberg planned and 
sought the co-operation of other botanists in 
the preparation of an American Flora, but 
it was not done until our own time, by Tor- 
rey. Gray and their co-laborers. Still, the 
merit of its suggestion belongs to Mtihlen- 
berg. He pointed out the men to whom 
special sections could be entrusted, and as 
least set some of them at work which has 
made their names known. Muhlenberg, in 
1813, printed a catalogue of American 
plants, which showed the progress he had 
made in his task, and his ''Catalogue of 
American Grasses" was not printed until 
after his death, while his Herbarium was 
presented to the Philosophical Society in 
1 818, as a memorial of his services, but, 
unfortunately, it was so neglected as soon 
to .lose its value, and was entirely useless 
when Gray wanted to study it in his exten- 
sion and renewal of Muhlenberg's botanical 
work. In Gray's Manual, Muhlenberg is 
credited with over a hundred species and 
varieties which he was the first to describe. 
His name has been honored by foreign and 
American botanists, who have given it to 
many plants in various fields of botanical 
research, while the names he himself gave 
to plants, and especially to grasses, have 
been extended to numerous new varieties 
found in regions quite unknown to him. 

His correspondents included all the lead- 
ing botanists of the old world and the new, 
and many of them either visited him or sent 
their students to him in his hospitable Lan- 
caster home. One of his visitors was Hum- 
boldt, who, in 1804, on his return from his 
five years' jonrney in South America, the 
beginning of his great fame, paid Muhlen- 
berg a visit with Bonpland, his companion, 
and Humboldt wrote grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the instruction he had received 
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from the American botanist. Princeton- and 
the Univei^ity of Pennsylvania, and learned 
societies, both at home and abroad, recog- 
nized Muhlenberg's scientific services, by 
conferring honorary degrees and distinc- 
tions, and all this time he was living the 
quiet, busy and useful life of a local clergy- 
man of a large and flourishing church in 
Lancaster ; yet he found time to do an 
amount of scientific work that has made its 
mark on botany ever since. The immor- 
tality which was promised him by some of 
his correspondents- in giving his *name to so 
many plants, is limited now largely to the 
text-books and books of reference, but his 
merits deserve the handsome acknowledg- 
ment which Prof. Maisch has made in his 
lecture. PkUa^ Ledger, 



THE PALACE. 



EVERY man, woman and child upon 
earth owns a Palace. We may be very 
poor in this world's goods and chattels; 
our dwelling may be in a by-street, sur-' 
rounded by squalid forms and repulsive 
imagery; our purse may be empty, our ha- 
biliments worn and faded ; yet every one of 
us, dear reader, owns a palace. And it is a 
glorious structure, formed of the costliest 
material, more magnificent in its structure 
than Versailles or the Vatican; builded by 
a greater architect than he who designed 
and finished those splendid piles in their 
matchless beauty. It is the palace of the soul. 
Yes, within that wonderful world of ** the 
dome of thought,' ' the human brain, is that 
palace reared, and in it are many chambers, 
lofty, spacious, glorious; where the soul 
walks as their lord and master, and dwells 
in absolute sovereignty as '*king of thought." 
But the soul must furnish her mansion ; 
must fill those chambers with pictures and 
imagery, beautiful, chaste, grand, noble, 
lasting, and eternal in their loveliness and 
splendor ; or hideous, impure, low, debased, 
fading, darkened and defaced. Among the 
furniture her own hands placed within her 
palace that Soul must dwell ; must gaze upon 
JA. scene of beauty, or on pictures wild, weird, 
cruel, desolate, repulsive. 

How shall she furnish, then, that dwell- 
ing, in which she must reside for ever? We 
answer, with the images, the pictures, which 
she brings from the environment without; 
from the world, the universe around her home. 

Literature offers many things that the soul 
wcan appropriate to furnish her abode. Things 
.that are pure and lovely as the dreams of 



heaven, things of grandeur and of splendor, 
and of majestic mien and aspect ; or forms 
that are revolting and ghastly, which lie 
under shadows dark, and are only lit by the 
lurid gleams of hell. The sweet images that 
the poet brings to light ; his fairy scenesof love 
and beauty, his visions of loveliness, whid 
haunt the heart with their tender beauty. 
The grand pictures of the past, the present, 
the future, which history and philosophy 
bring to the mental vision; the lovely crea- 
tions of the artist, which, transferred to the 
speaking canvas, are again transported and 
delineated on the walls of memory's magic 
chamber in our palace. These may be seized 
upon and appropriated by the soul, and may 
adorn her palace with all the haunting love- 
liness of their lasting presence; and she can 
retire *at will from the coldness and the com- 
mon-place without^ to gaze upon her treas- 
ures in her own sweet home ; treasures which 
the thief cannot steal and the moth cannot 
corrupt. 

Nature too, sweet, living, outward Na- 
ture ! With her fair, green vales, and her 
sunny hillsides; with her blue waves, and 
her bright bending skies; with her sunset 
clouds of glory, and her dawning splendon; 
her moonlight on fair waters, and her pure, 
calm stars in the dark blue vault of night; 
her song of singing-birds; her melody of 
running waters, and whispering zephyrs, 
and tender mysteries of her sweet reveal- 
ings ; the blush of her roses ; the fragrance 
of her flowers j her lovely lights and deli- 
cate shadings. These, all these, speak to 
the soul; offer themselves to the soul to 
make them her own, and to hang them up in 
the picture galleries of her fairy palace; to 
brighten it with the unspeakable splendor of 
their matchless beauty and unfading glory. 

Religion, too, offers her spirit-beauty to 
furnish the palaces of the soul. She brings 
the picturings of its native land of heaven to 
the spirit exiled for a moment here. She 
reveals vistas of eternal glory, the faintly 
revealed glimpses of '*the green pastures," 
and the " pure river,*' where the ** Father's 
House," the Palace of God, stands with its 
gates wide open to welcome back the wan- 
derer home, with its flash of golden harps 
and its music of celestial voices. 

Ah, fairer, purer, sweeter than all earthly 
and outward seeming ; far, far sweeter, may 
be that furniture, those pictures, that ima- 
gery, which the soul may gather and gaze 
on, and study and dwell on with delight, 
in her palace, if she be only pure and holy, 
and gather sweet flowers, instead of seeking 
the ghastly things of evil. Oh, then, let 
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not the ''strong man" keep that palace, 

and darken its chambers, and fill it with his 

ghastly imagery; but let the "stronger 

than he " come in and dwell with you, and 

furnish your palace immortal with the true, 

the beautiful, and the good. 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual nature ; 
And war triumphant with your own. 



SERMON OF THE FLOWERS. 



BY DR. J. M. GREGORY. 



IN our land adornment, the number of 
available objects in which the element of 
beauty resides, is almost endless. The land 
itself, smoothed into the level lawn, swelling 
into soft undulation, or cut into terraces 
in a thousand combinations flecked with 
shadows or sleeping in the pale or ruddy 
light, is perpetually beautiful. The myriad 
forms of plant life, from the delicate 
mosses that deck the ragged rock as if to 
help to look beautiful, and the little grasses, 
making in their very multitude the royal 
holiday attire of our good mother Earth, to 
the stately pine and the grand oak, unite in 
their outlines and foliage every conceivable 
line of grace, and mingle every hue and 
tint of beautiful colors. 

And the flowers, those reminiscences of 
Eden and promises of Heaven, the splendid 
children of the sun and the jewelry of the 
soil, what shall I say of them ? Beautiful in 
form, beautiful in color, beautiful in ar- 
nngement, infinite in variety, endless in 
profusion, decking without reluctance the 
poor man's cot, brightening without pride 
the rich man's home, blooming with wild 
content in lonely forest glades and on the 
unvisited mountain sides, blazing without 
ambition in the public parks, shedding their 
fragrance without anxiousness in the cham- 
ber of sickness, cheering without reproach 
the poor wretch in prison cell, blushing in 
the hair of virtuous beauty and shedding 
without blush their beautiful light on the 
^w of her fallen sister ; sleeping in the 
codle with the innocent life of infancy, and 
bboming still in the coffin with the cold 
clay that remains after that life is spent ; 
scattering their prophetic bloom through or- 
chards and fields, and lighting up the grave- 
yards with their still undismayed promises ; 
scorning no surroundings however humble, 
or however sinful, flinging beauty in the wild 
wantonness of infinite abundance on the most 
precious and the most worthless things; they 
are God's incarnated smiles shed forth with 



a love that frightens our poor justice out of 
its wits, and with an infinite justice that 
puts our uttermost love to the blush, teach- 
ing us a theology better than the creeds, 
and a science better than the schools ; at 
once mocking and stimulating our acts, kiss- 
ing us when we fall, but refusing to let us 
lie quiet in our prostration, and perpetually 
urging upon the great heart of humanity, 
by their myriad and unending illustrations, 
the lesson of infinite trust in that divine 
Fatherhood which gives their splendor to 
the lilies, and tells us that '^ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these." 



DOES EDUCATION DIMINISH ^ 
INDUSTRY? 



THE London Spectator^ at once the most 
serious and dignified of papers, recently 
published an article of which the above is 
the title, which took for the subject of its 
comments the plan now being advocated in 
England for introducing work-shops into 
the national schools. As the same plan is 
coming into prominence in this country, 
the Spectators remarks will interest our 
readers. The writer in question says that 
many critics of the present system of pri- 
mary instruction in England fear that it 
will breed up a generation with a distaste, 
and even contempt, for manual labor. 
'' The boys make less trusty workmen, and 
the girls worse cooks and housemaids and 
laundry women. They are less hardy and 
more conceited than a former generation ; 
have less liking for work, and more ' no- 
tions."' 

As this language is used in advocating a 
specific project, it is perhaps too strong to 
be critical, but there is no doubt it ex- 
presses a feeling very general not only with 
*' the classes," but with employers of labor 
of all degrees, and especially with employers 
in a small way. Moreover, behind all these 
complaints, some of which are justified, for 
the English have as yet been too busy mak: 
ing up leeway in the battle with utter ignor- 
ance to attend sufficiently to technical edu- 
cation, there rests an idea general enough 
and broad enough to deserve attention, — the 
idea that education is in itself inimical to con- 
tinuous industry. A lad who expends some 
years in acquiring knowledge will not, it is 
fancied, betake himself willingly to the 
drudgery of manual labor, will avoid it, 
even if he loses by the avoidance, will 
crowd into the towns, and will go perilously 
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near starvation in any easy employment, 
rather than work with his hands for fifty- 
four hours a week. The old method of 
training lads through apprenticeship to the 
necessary habit of endurance is breaking up> 
and with it the mechanical aptitude trans- 
mitted through generations which made the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
almost unconscious. The working lad's 
mind has expanded, however little ; and he 
will not, it is contended, work as he did. 

It is quite right that the subject should 
be stirred, for, if the theory of the objectors 
be true, the lookout foe the world is but a 
poor one. Some of the most necessary 
tasks are disagreeable tasks. Somebody 
must cart the muck, dig the drains, unload 
the ships, stack the coals, carry the bricks, 
or the world will stop; and a resort to 
slave-labor would be criminal, or too exces- 
sive to pay highly, inconvenient, or impossi- 
ble. Machinery will not do everything ; 
will not, for instance, before making the 
bricks, excavate and damp the clay for fill- 
ing the moulds. The human hand is still, 
in many departments of labor, the only 
conceivable as well as the only available 
machine; Education cannot be stopped; 
and if, therefore, education develops an 
aversion to hard work, humanity will stand 
in presence of a nearly insoluble problem. 
The chance even is serious, and attracts the 
more attention because there is sovat prima- 
facie evidence that the danger is real. One 
clever race, the Jew, which, though often 
uneducated, has just the kind of intellect 
that education by itself produces, steadily 
and successfully avoids hard manual labor. 
The Hebrews all over the earth will not 
plough, yet they contrive to live. Another, 
the Yankee, which is educated, dislikes 
work so much that it is said that its true 
destiny is to oversee workers, and that a 
Yankee sitting on the gate to drive other 
men to labor is worth five Yankees in a 
field. 

The drift towards the towns, which in 
all countries follows education, and is now 
covering Europe with huge centres of popu- 
lation, is believed to be in part caused by 
the hope of obtaining ^' light " tasks; and 
the excessive increase of competitors for 
clerkships has been for years matter of con- 
stant observation. The clerks swarm in 
ever- in creasing numbers, till their wages 
are driven down to starvation-point, and 
they declare themselves incapable of living 
under a competition which seems to have no 
bounds. There are trades, we believe, now, 
in which the clerks pay the employers. 



Some of the people of the continent are 
penetrated with the notion that instruction 
IS fatal to willing labor. Mr. Hamerton, in 
his wise book (» France, declares that the 
peasants think a son who has gone to school 
outside the village is lost to their work, and 
believes that in the main they are right, the 
lads who have been instructed revolting 
against the unbroken toil, the penury, tl^ 
calculating thrift, essential to the peasant 
life. English dealers of the lower class say 
a lad must be taken young, or he will never 
succeed ; and in one trade at least, that of 
a sailor, the rules in favor of beginning 
early are made immutable, the old han<h 
knowing from experience that the life is in- 
tolerable to most of those who have tried 
any other. 

On the other hand, no dislike of work, 
which is at once the roughest, the most c<mi- 
tinuous, and the worst paid, has appeared 
among two of the best-educated races. 
The Scotch, who have been taught for two 
hundred years, and are now far more 
thoroughly trained than the English na- 
tional-school boys, show no disposition to 
avoid labor, but are, on the contrary, re- 
markable for persistent and fairly contented 
industry. There are thousands of Hugh 
Millers among them, though without his 
genius. The Prussian peasants, who are as 
educated as the English will be twenty 
years hence, working exceedingly hard, and 
in the country, where their holdings are 
their own, show none of the resentment at 
their fate which is no doubt manifested in 
the towns in the form of socialistic aspira- 
tion. Gardeners, who all over Great 
Britain are the best instructed of manual 
laborers, work, more especially when work- 
ing for themselves, with unusual diligence ; 
and it is matter of constant observation that 
a laborer who happens by any accident to 
be a "bit of a scholar" can be depended 
upon when work presses and every man is 
required. The people of Rome, who can 
read and write, are far more diligent than 
the Neapolitans, who cannot ; and the best 
workmen in Italy are those who have passed 
through the army, and so obtained what is 
practically an education. There seems no 
a /wn reason why it should be otherwise. 

Attendance in the schools, which are well 
ventilated and warm, notoriously improves 
health, and there is no evidence whatever 
that it diminishes strength in the lower 
class any more than in the upper, who 
decidedly benefit by school- life. Nothing 
recognizable, in fact, happens to the child 
who is taught, except a break in his habit 
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of steady endurance, which is met in the 
agricultural schools by the system of half- 
time, and does not appear to impair in- 
dustry in factories or work-shops. Culti- 
vated lads — we mean lads *' well educated *' 
in the conventional sense — work in scores 
in the foundries, learning the engineer's 
bosmess through a most severe physical ap- 
prenticeship j and lads who emigrate with- 
out apital constantly work at hard tasks as 
well and as steadily as ploughmen; often, 
moreover, acknowledging a complete con- 
tentment with their toil. They feel monotony 
when there is nionotony ; but they do not re- 
sent hand-work any more than thousands of 
educated Canadians or New England farmers. 

Od the whole, and subject to the evidence 
which can only be supplied by many more 
jears of observation, we should say the 
truth was something of this kind. Educa- 
tion of the modern kind does not diminish 
industry, and does not, except for a very 
Aort period, break the habit of assiduity at 
vork. Nor does it diminish the readiness 
to do manual labor in those who do it, 
though it does diminish their number, — the 
"delicate '' lads, as their mothers call them, 
liHio, if left uneducated, would have gone 
tt in the groove of their forefathers, taking 
ty a species of natural selection to the lighter 
tasb. The remainder work as before, 
^gh probably not in the old, machine- 
ike way. They spare themselves more, are 
ftore quick to avoid unnecessary toil, and 
io doubt, as a large proportion are and 
^ be selfish men, in numberless in- 
Ances they ** scamp '* their work in ways 
tlie unintelligent never think of. That 
icifflping, together with the eagerness for 
Aore money produced by new wants, and a 
certain indocility or independence, combine 
{o produce an unfavorable impression as to 
industry which is not justified, or rather is 
^oe to other causes than aversion to work. 

Tbe English must wait a little for full in- 
^(^nnation, the boys who have passed 
^ongh school not being thirty yet ; but 
^ do not despair of seeing plenty of 
^<^gh Millers among their workmen \ that 
^ rocn who are educated, yet have a defi- 
nite love for and pride in exceedingly hard 
^ nionotonous manual toil. Miller set up 
^ne walls for eight hours a day — ^a real 
l^ck-breaking occupation — but he had 
l^rned more than most lads. It would be 
*ell if half-time could be made general, as 
*^y are nearly convinced it would in- 
^^f^ase learning, by allowing school-time to 
^t longer, and would not discourage any 
scheme for keeping up the habit of manusd 



labor, which will be the lot of the great 
majority while the world goes round, and 
which is, in fact, the permanent gymnasium 
of the human race ; but there is little fear, 
even if the present system continues. 

The changes which may come will not be 
produced by laziness, but by a longing for 
larger wages, and the comfort they bring, 
which some industries, agricultural espe- 
cially, in closely-populated countries, may 
find it difficult to satisfy. It will be satis- 
fied, however, in one way or another, for 
education opens wide the grand safety-valve, 
the power of wandering over earth in search 
of the opportunity of toil. For what we 
know, the human race may be destined 
some day to perish like mites on a cheese, 
through their own multiplication; but at 
present there is ample space for all of our 
race who may for the next century, at the 
cost only of expatriation, have their twenty 
acres apiece to work on. Germans, English- 
men, Italians, are swarming out in thousands 
daily ; but still there is no chance that they 
will perish for want of room, or be driven, 
like Chinamen, to that ceaseless work for 
bare existence under which other virtues 
than industry are apt to perish. Another 
Europe could live and prosper on the un- 
peopled river-basins of South America. 
Education helps to disperse mankind ; and 
we certainly do not find that emigrants, 
who are rarely of the know-nothing class, 
are at all reluctant to undertake severe toil. 

Is there not in the whole discussion a 
defect caused by tradition, an impression 
that as brain-workers avoid hard labor, 
knowing well that they cannot do both up 
to their full power, those whose brains have 
been developed will never do it? Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, they will specially 
feel the great disciplining force of the world, 
*' the strong conscription of hunger," which 
constrains us all. If all the world were 
Newtons, nobody would get a' mouthful of 
bread without somebody facing all weathers 
to plough and sow and reap. 

Science and Education. 



The difficulties of moral teaching, ex- 
ceed, in every way, the difficulties of intel- 
lectual teaching. It is bad policy to pre- 
scribe lessons of excessive length, expecting 
only a part to be learned. — Bain. 

In truth, the history of pedagogy dates 
but from the period relatively recent, when 
human thought, in the matter of education, 
substituted reflection for instinct, art for 
blind nature. — Compayru 
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AN ORCHARD FOR BEAUTY AND 

PROFIT. 



ITjTE spend money for flowering shrubs; 
VY the beautiful double- flowering almonds, 
the weigelas and deutzias, which delight us 
with their spring and summer bloom, and 
we rejoice over them without objecting to 
their "fleeting show." Now, all these are 
enjoyed solely for their beauty. An orchard 
IS no less beautiful than these. A massive 
apple tree, a globe of snow just faintly tinged 
with the most delicate pink ; a dwarf pear, 
a pyramid of flowers \ a standard, a fountain 
of spray ; the cherries and plums ; and the 
peaches with their soft violet shade — all 
these are unsurpassed by any of the popular 
flowering shrubs. Then, after the blooming 
season is over and our sense of sight has 
beengratifled, the fruit comes in, sometimes 
no less beautiful with its varied brilliancy of 
color, but more useful than the majority of 
farmers are ready to believe. How many 
farmers ever think how easy it is to grow ap- 
ples and pears, and how exceedingly valua- 
ble the fruit can be made for feeding to 
their animals, if for no other purpose ! When 
some of the pear trees littered the ground 
with their ripe mellow fruit, I fed them to 
my cows. A peck of pears with two quarts 
of meal and bran for a noonday feed, in- 
creased the milk and butter one-fourth ; and 
when the apples were ripe, and only fifty 
cents a bushel could be got for them in the 
market, the horses, cows, pigs and fowls had 
all they wanted, and the ripe fruit did them 
a great deal of good. 

Some farmers give the windfalls — wormy, 
hard, gnarled fruit — to their animals, and 
complain that they are unwholesome. And 
why not ? Are they wholesome for them- 
selves ? Do they not suffer the pains and 
penalties of eating hard, unripe apples ? Why 
should they expect their stock to escape 
similar consequences? Give only ripe, 
sound fruit to the animals ; they will be 
greatly benefited by it. 

An orchard is a permanent crop, yield- 
ing more than its acreage of roots, and at 
scarcely any cost, during a man's whole life ; 
three hundred bushels of fruit, one year with 
another, to the acre being by no means an 
extravagant estimate. At twenty-five cents 
a bushel, a moderate estimate too, here is 
seventy-five dollars per acre for, let us say, 
thirty years, with no money outlay, and 
scarcely any labor beyond gathering the 
crop. Two thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars from each acre of orchard is the 
total profit. Then why should not every 



farmer plant and care generally for at least 
ten acres of apple trees ? If he did, and 
fed the fruit, his stock would mostly escape 
the diseases now so destructive; and it 
would pay into his pocket every dollar abow 
estimated. Therefore, plant trees! 

Orchard and Garda, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 



BY W. N. LOCKINGTON. 






THE need of some concerted action for 
the protection of our forest trees 
been long felt by those who have not al 
lowed their own individual work and inter- 
ests to so completely fill their lives as 
render them insensible to the interests 
the community. 

The white man found almost the enti 
area of that part of the North American o 
tinent east of the Mississippi, and a 
tract to the west of it, covered with a con 
tinuous forest of broad-leafed trees— a wi 
drous forest — full of magnolias and liriod 
drons; of conspicuous flowered legumim 
trees such as the Robinia and the Judast 
of beautiful Ericaceae and Rosaceae, of 
flowering dogwood and the catalpa; 
rich in numerous species of oaks, el 
birches, beeches, willows, poplars, aid 
ashes, and many others. But the forest 
not grow corn, and the American axe 
invented. It is a very efficient imple 
and does its work well. To fell trees 
the ambition of every settler ; he wali 
around with an axe on his shoulder, and 
favorite pastime was tree-slaughter. This 
still the case in many districts, yet little 
little the love of tree-destruction has, 
least in and near the centres of civilizatioi 
given place to a vague fear lest our fo 
might fail us, a feeling that trees need soia^ 
kind of care, since they cannot be grown !• 
a year or two. 

The cyclones, droughts, and freshets to 
which the arid regions of the Far West are 
subject, began to teach the lesson that trees 
were necessary to protect a region against 
an irregular distribution of rainfall; tbf, 
floods upon the line of the Ohio preadtf' ' 
sermons against the destruction of the li^ 
ests about the head-waters of the Moncft- 
gahela and the Allegheny; botanists took 
up the subject and wrote upon it, enforcing 
their arguments with circumstantial accoonti 
of the effects of tree-slaughter and tree-cul- 
ture in Europe ; until at last the ear 
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people has been reached, and even in coun • 
try districts a sentiment of respect for trees 
b growing. 

The United States is one of the last of 
civilized countries to commence to care for 
its trees. In Europe the era of tree-slaughter 
has passed. Southern Europe has suffered 
greatly from its effects ; England and France 
have been scathed ; Northern Europe has 
been threatened with the loss of one of its 
greatest sources of revenue ; and now tree- 
planting, and the conservation of the exist- 
ing woods, are in various ways enforced by 
lairs and by public opinion. 
' Bat the times are ripe in this country, and 
ihc movement has commenced. Even Penn- 
sylvania, slow to move though it be, has now 
its Forestry Association, the object of which 
is to disseminate among the people informa- 
tion respecting the effects of forest-destruc- 
tion in the change of climate, unequal dis- 
tribution of rainfall and water-supply, and 
fnjury to important interests; to promote 
nch legislation as shall prevent the occur- 
lience of those disastrous conflagrations that 
jiiow do even more damage than the wanton 
of the axe ; to foster tree-planting, and to 
courage tree-conservation. 
In this good work every one can help, 
ugh in varying degree. Every youth 
ho, when in the woods, forbears to break 
cut down a promising young tree, every 
or woman who plants a tree where it 
have a chance to grow, is assisting in 
t preservation. Whatever legislation 
y ultimately be formulated, the conserva- 
of our woods will ever depend princi- 
ly upon the amount of public opinion 
ch supports legislation. When the own- 
t)f trees, and all those whose livelihood 
directly or indirectly affected by the de- 
tation of our State, shall have learned 
take the same care of trees that they take 
domestic animals, to cut down only such 
are required for use, and to either plant 
<*f protect from injury promisingyoung trees 
to supply the place of those cut down — then 
^ forests will be safe. 

To effect this, as to effect other great re- 
S^, much teaching must be done ; and, 
*Jiile no effort should be spared to reach the 
nands of adults, the education of the young 
jn this respect is of even greater importance. 
It needs no separate text-book, no addition of 
, *new *ology to the school course, to compass 
this object. More or less of physical geogra- 
phy is taught in our schools, and the usual in- 
fcrmation concerning the distribution of trees 
I can easily be enforced by a few practical les- 
ions upon the influence of trees upon man. 



In this, as in every State, there ought also 
to be a school of forestry, in which all things 
relating to the conservation of existing for- 
ests, to tree-planting, arboriculture, methods 
of exploitation, and laws bearing upon the 
subject, shall be taught to those who expect 
to have, whether in a public of* private capa- 
city, the management of forested land. 

The American. 



PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 



ANOTHER thing, also, which the teacher 
should always regard is the amount of 
in^telUctual patience which it is reasonable 
to expect in his pupils. The attention of 
young children to one thing can be secured 
for only a short time, and there should be a 
very careful gradation in this regard, from 
the primary school to the college. In the 
primary school the exercises should be very 
short ; and even in our grammar and high 
schools there is great danger of trying to 
hold the attention too long to one subject. A 
fixed, earnest attention, even for a short 
time, is productive of better mental habits 
than a languid attention — if it may be called 
attention — for a much longer period. The 
chronic indifference of pupils, of which 
teachers complain so much, I have no doubt 
is due quite as much to the length of the 
exercises as to lack of interest in the sub- 
jects. I recollect reading several plays of 
Shakespeare, with a freshman class in col- 
lege, and feeling all the time that the 
students were impatient of delay when I 
ventured any critical remarks or explana- 
tion of the text ; but the same class, when 
as seniors we read the same plays, so beset 
me with questions that we were able to read 
not more than one-fourth as much in the 
hour allotted to the lessons as formerly. 
This, I regarded as evidence that, whatever 
criticism might be made on our college cur- 
riculum, the students had acquired some- 
thing of that "intellectual patience*' to 
which Newton ascribed his chief success. 

Still another important principle, closely 
related to that of which I have been speak- 
ing, is that children can only be educated 
by their own mental activity under the guid- 
ance of the teachers. Montaigne complained 
of the teaching of his time, that it gave only 
the thought of others, without requiring the 
pupil to think for himself. He says '* he 
has no taste for this relative, mendicant, and 
precarious understanding. * ' ** Like birds," 
he says, ** who fly abroad to forage for grain, 
bring it home in their beak without tasting 
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it themselves, to feed their young, so our 
pedants go picking knowledge here and 
there, out of different' authors, and hold it 
at their tongues' end only to spit it out and 
distribute it. amongst their pupils." 

The dancing-master might as well teach 
us to move gracefully through the mazes of 
the dance, without requiring us to leave our 
seats, as the teacher to inform our under- 
standings without setting them to work. 
*' Yet 'tis the custonii of schoolmasters," 
says the same author, '' to be eternally thun- 
dering in their pupils' ears, as if they were 
pouring into a funnel, whilst the pupils' 
business is only to repeat what others have 
said before." This, however, was the com- 
plaint against the teaching of the sixteenth 
century. Is it possible that the same com- 
plaint might be made against the teaching 
in the nineteenth century ! Judge ye. 

American Teacher, 



USE OF PICTURES IN SCHOOL 

ROOMS. 



NEXT to the objects themselves, pictures 
are most valuable in exciting ideas and 
thoughts, and are therefore useful as a means 
of language study. They may be used as 
objects are used when a description of what 
is seen is called for, or they may be used as 
a basis for imaginary stories. In describ- 
ing the parts of a picture, young children 
will need special assistance and direction 
from the teacher. Place a large, interest- 
ing picture — not too complex at first — be- 
fore the class or school, and question some- 
what as follows : 

" How many bo)rs are there in the pic- 
ture?" •' What are they doing?" " What 
animal is following on behind?" ''What 
kind of a dog is it ?" "What is one of the 
cows doing?" The answers should be in 
entire sentences, and should be afterwards 
written out connectedly under the direction 
of the teacher. After some practice of this 
kind, the pupils may be able, without much 
assistance from the teacher, to state in full 
all they can see in a given picture. Care 
should be taken that the description does 
not consist of short statements, poorly ar- 
ranged or connected together by many 
'' and's." The final description of the pic- 
ture suggested above might be as follows : 
** I see two boys driving some cows. One 
of the cows is eating grass by the side of the 
road, and one is going into a field. A large 
shepherd dog is running behind the boys. ' ' 

Another scarcely less valuable use of pic- 



tures in teaching langtmge is to suggest 
imaginary stories to be told by the pupils. 
The pictures used for young children should 
be simple and somewhat striking. By pre- 
senting a good plan or by asking questions, 
lead the pupils gradually into good habitso/^ 
thought and constniction. With the pic- 
ture above indicated, the questions might be 
somewhat as follows : What shall we call 
the boys?' Where do they live ? Do both 
live on the farm ? Which one is the visitor 
from the city ? What relation are they to 
each other ? Who came with Charlie to the 
country? What are they doing? What 
else do they do on the farm? etc. After 
questioning, the story may be told orally by 
one or more of the pupils, and afterwards 
written out in full. Older pupils may be 
able to write the story out in full after a 
given plan, without preliminary questicniDg 
or without first telling it or£dly. The cor- 
rection and revision of the papers may be 
made during the time of a regular recitatioD, 
or may be given out as a language lesson. 
Encourage, as far as possible, independence 
and origmality of expression. 



STEADY FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 



AS we are turning our faces now towank, 
the year 1787, in commemoration ofa| 
great event in the history of our own country, 
we instinctively go further to glance at the 
political condition of Europe in that same \ 
year. It is curious to consider that the cen- 
tury of our Constitution that we are now 
coinmemorating carries us back at its begin- 
ning over all the numerous revolutions in 
France to the Bourbon Louis XVI. ; backlOj 
the great Empress Catharine of Russia ; ba( 
to the personal and despotic rule of Fred( 
rick the Great in Prussia, and over the nui 
erous vicissitudes through which the Gei 
man Empire has passed; back to the earli( 
days of George III., when "the people" 
had no voice in choosing the House of Coi 
mons ; back to Stanislaus of Poland, an^ 
back to the days when an Irish Parliameol 
sat in College Green. Then absoluti^ 
prevailed in all the great countries except^ 
ing Great Britian, but even there, while tl 
Government was " constitutional," it ws 
the constitutionalism that was administeidj 
by the ** pocket borough parliament " 
that day, the seats in which were held 
the landed aristocracy — ^a constitutioi 
Government that was the farthest remove 
from the parliamentary government of o( 
day, which is controlled by the ballots ol 
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the millions of enfranchised voters of the 
British and Celtic Islands. Now every great 
power of Europe except Russia and Turkey 
(which latter is Asiatic rather than Euro- 
pean) is limited by constitutional covenants. 
Instead of the petty kingdoms of Sardinia, 
Piedmont, the Sicilies and the States of the 
Church, we have the Parliamentary King- 
dom of Italy. The absolutism of Louis 
XVI, who was then the reigning monarch 
in France, has been followed by the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, the Consulate for life, 
the Empire of the Great Napoleon, the res- 
t(»ation of the "legitimate" Bourbon, the 
reign of the ** Citizen King " of the French, 
the Restoration of the short-lived ** Repub- 
lic," the Second Empire, and now the 
third Republic, which has already had a 
bnger lease of life than any of its prede- 
cessors. The Prussia of that day was the 
Prussia of the despotic Frederick the Great, 
who had died but the year before, bequeath- 
ing his sword to Washington — the Prussia 
which, within a quarter of a century, passed 
through the deep humiliation of Jena, and 
has now again risen to be the great military 
power of Europe, heading the reconstituted 
German Empire of Kaiser Wilhelm, Bis- 
marck and Moltke. The house of " Bra- 
gaoza has ceased to reign,'' and so, indeed, 
has the elder branch of the Bourbons. Po- 
land was then still upon the political map 
of Europe, and her king, Stanislaus II., still 
Occupied a place in the list of European 
lovereigns, but, while Polanid was still there, 
tbere was no Belgium, that industrious, 
thriving and intelligent kingdom in the 
"low countries'* being a creation of more 
nodem times ; and, as already mentioned, 
what is now the powerful Italian kingdom 
vas a scattered group of small kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and petty principalities. 

Amidst all these separations, congrega- 
tions, aggregations, reconstructions, as con- 
spicuously exemplified in the dissolution of 
the Austro-German Empire and the construc- 
^nof the Prusso-German Empire of our 
^Ti the great characteristic is the change 
*the fundamental basis of government— of 
"fenns" of government and the advance 
towards government by constitutional com- 
pact, guaranteeing political rights to the 
'^^^sses of the people. These changes, 
pomerous and multiform, though all tending 
in the one direction of guarantees to popular 
fights, are the broad marks in the political 
history of Europe since the proclamation of 
Ite American Constitution of 1787. And 
the great fact connected with that frame of 
government is that amidst these momentous 



changes everywhere else in the civilized 
world, it has remained unchanged as a 
** system " of government, the two or three 
great amendments being additicHis relating 
to the enfranchised slaves, their votes, and 
their social rights. But as a '' frame of gov- 
ernment" — as a system — it has gone on 
unchanged through these hundred years, 
while change was written on the face of 
nearly all other nations. — Phila, Ledger. 



PLANTING TREES. 



NOTHING adds more to the beauty of a 
homestead than a few trees arranged in 
an artistic manner. Native forest trees are 
indeed graceful, but it is not often that they ' 
grow at the most convenient places. Art 
must aid nature in makinpf our homes pleas- 
ant. Nothing seems more dreary than a 
home without any trees in the yard. There 
is nothing to protect the house from the 
direct rays of a July sun. With but little 
expense the homestead can be' made both 
pleasant and attractive. Plant a tree and 
watch it grow, and each year your home 
will become more attractive. 

Trees along the streets add much to the 
beauty of a country village. Nature is beau- 
tiful, but under the control of man she will 
become more beautiful or more repulsive. 
Nothing is more desolate than a ruined 
homestead. Nature has gone to ruin. Man 
instead of adding to her beauty has only 
deprived her of her strength. By a little care 
even a wilderness may become attractive. 

Frequently the district school-house is 
located at the most dreary spot in the neigh- 
borhood. The land is not fit for farming, 
so they build a school-house. All are influ- 
enced to a greater or less extent by their sur- 
roundings. The beautiful in nature appeals 
to the beautiful in character. The school 
should be the most attractive place in the 
community. Let trees be planted in the 
yards and the grounds be decorated in the 
manner most pleasing to the community. 

Plant trees around the school- house, and 
the boys will take care of them. Encourage 
the boys to do the planting. Have appropri- 
ate exercises, and "Arbor Day" will b« cher- 
ished for years. All are interested in taking 
care of their own work. If the bo)rs plant 
the trees they will protect them. We like 
the idea of permitting the children to plant 
forest trees and take care of them as their 
own property. Every boy is made better 
by cultivating a tree. 

We would like to see our tree-planting' day 
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observed in all parts of the State. He who 
plants a tree is doing something for future 
generations. How many desolate, gloomy 
places might be made attractive by a little 
time and expense on the part of the people ! 
There is not a village but might be made 
more pleasant and attractive. Let us study 
nature more carefully, and we will find 
many things to admire. 



VISITING SCHOOLS. 



HOW CAN A SUPERINTENDENT MAKE HIS VISIT 
TO A SCHOOL MOST EFFECTIVE ? 



THE work of a Superintendent must vary 
somewhat according to the character of 
the community and the condition of the 
schools, but there are some general princi* 
pies which are equally applicable to all situ- 
ations. He should be in full sympathy with 
his teachers, that they may regard his visits 
as those of a generous friend, desirous of giv- 
ing them any aid in his power, and not the 
mere round of an official to inspect and 
criticize. 

It is assumed that the Superintendent 
should visit the schools under his care — that 
he should spend much of his time in the 
school-room with the teachers and pupils. 
Without this familiarity with their daily 
work, most of the meditations* and devices 
of the office are likely to be of little worth. 
H is thought may be clear and logical, but 
his aim, in many cases, will be wide of the 
mark. 

His entrance to a school-room should be 
quiet and familiar, causing hardly a ripple 
^ of excitement to pass over the room, or the 
mind of the teacher. Nor should he often 
interrupt the regular work, of whose charac- 
ter he wishes to learn ; and in no way should 
he say or do anything to disconcert the 
teacher, lessen her authority, or disparage 
her scholarship or character in the estima- 
tion of her pupils, but rather should his 
presence be helpful, and an inspiration to 
teacher and pupil alike. 

He will often see and hear methods which 
he does not approve ; but is he to censure 
and condemn, bringing an uncomfortable 
feeling over all parties, with little probabil- 
ity of any improvement ? No earnest work 
is all bad, and among much that is faulty, 
some good will crop out. This he can com- 
mend, and suggest how it might profitably 
be carried still farther. With the direct or 
implied consent of the teacher, never to be 
forgotten, he may ask some question sug- 






gestive of a better method — something to 
awaken their curiosity and quicken their in- 
telligence. With her consent, too, he may 
ask if they have ever done their work in 
this way, or that, getting their opinion as 
to which they think the better. He may 
find a class in history, for instance, repeat- 
ing the words of the book, and ask who, 
forgetting the text, can tell the story in his 
own way, as he would describe what he had 
seen to a companion. In geography he may 
ask a pupil to step to the board and sketch 
the boundaries of the state, for example, with 
one or two towns and rivers, and tell them 
that when he comes again he hopes to give 
them another trial. Most teachers are dis- 
cerning enough to follow the lead thus given. 

He Bnds a room in infinite confusion, the 
floor lined with papers, the ceiling covered 
with spitballs, some pushing and shoving, 
much talking and no work. One of our 
experienced principals, some time since, 
wisely, I think, remarked to one of his as- 
sistants, that he " never should allow him- 
self in the presence of disorder. ' * What is 
the Superintendent to do ? Let him, per- 
haps, with a pleasant, encouraging word to , 
the pupils, walk down through the aisle and \ 
back, and with many a smiling look from 
little boy and girl, he will find the floor 
cleared before the completion of his round 
They will appreciate the improved appes* 
ance, be ready to assure him that he wifl 
not ^nd it so again, and the teacher, with 
some quiet suggestions and cheering com 
mendations of what is good, will go on with 
her work stronger and happier. 

This work of visiting, to be truly valuable, 
must be supplemented, or preceded, by 
meetings of the teachers, at which directions 
and suggestions can be given, errors pointed 
out, methods indicated, and illustrations 
given. 

The Superintendent should never discour- 
age any method without suggesting some- 
thing better to take its place. This fault- 
finding, this pulling down, is so easy, but 
leaves such a void, such dissatisfaction, and 
often helpless despair, as its only results. 
The visit of the Superintendent should al- 
ways be an encouragement and an enjoy- 
ment, and looked forward to with pleasure 
and hopeful anticipation. 

Illinois School yournti^ 



Instruction should give pleasure to chil- 
dren, and where this is not the case, there is 
something wrong as regards either the mode 
of instruction or the subject matter selected 
for instruction. — Tate. 
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' Vemy be aye stickin' in a tree. Jock ; it will 

be growin' «rhen ye're slccpin'." Scotch Farmer, 



AUTUMN SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 



Official Circular. 



1 



Department Public Instruction, 
Hakrisburg, Sept. 27th, 1887 

To ike Superintendenh^ Teachers and School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, 

THE work which Arbor Day shall accomplish 
in the Schools of the Commonwealth is but 
begun. What has been accomplished is but a 
prophecy of what is to be done. A field ever- 
widening is before us. School grounds especi- 
ally must be properly enlarged, and fitly orna- 
mented, so as to secure the admiration of our 
communities, and become a source of refining 
culture to all the youth of the Commonwealth. 
With this will go forward the improvement of 
nir roadsides, until man and beast shall travel 
kneath the shade, and the birds cpme back 
igain to cheer them with song. Then rural 
jarb can be provided, wherever possible, and 
1 universal sentiment be aroused, which shall 
fnard our mountain springs and streams, and 
ieep intact the shadowy hills and mossy dells 
tith which our State abounds. 
Trees must be more generally thought of and 
ored for by the people of the State. Forest 
(ftes, fruit trees, and shade and ornamental 
litts, must be looked at, thought about, talked 
if, and planted everywhere. Teachers, School 
Directors and Superintendents may become 
iDost influential factors in directing attention to 
tills necessity of tree-planting, the kinds of trees 
to be planted in different locsilities, the manner 
in which the work should be done, and the re- 
solti that must follow, which are in every way 
profitable. 

, We call on the Schools and School authori- 
al therefore, to bestir themselves in this new 
<iitsade against ignorance, recklessness, selfish- 
^and the blind folly of procrastination and 
J^ect. Let the grounds about all School 
»*ses be planted with shade trees, and shrub- 
j^T.and vines. Let the subject of tree-plant- 
"% be discussed in evening meetings held in 
^School houses of the district. Let planting 
^ seeds and the transplanting of young trees; 
tbc wonderful arts of budding and grafting ; the 
number of trees of different kinds growing 
about the homes of individual pupils and the 
numbers that may yet be planted there; the 
nurseries or other places from which trees that 
are desired may be secured ; the prices at which 
^y may be had; and any other matters of 



I practical interest in this ccmnection, that sugpest 
themselves to the teacher, be made the subject 
of school- room or class-room consideration. 
The State comes to the Schools for help. Let 
that help be given, and thus in her increased 
material wealth alone, the Schools will return 
to the Commonwealth year by year, vastly more 
than the million and a half of dollars that have 
so recently been appropriated from the public 
treasury for the purposes of general education. 

From the record of work done and to be done, 
as presented in the individual reports of Super- 
intendents found in the last annual report from 
the Department of Public Instruction — extracts 
from which are given in the forthcoming issue of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal for October 
— the propriety of the appointment of a School 
Arbor Day by this Department, during the past 
two years, and the necessity for its continued 
observance, become clearly manifest. 

Therefore, to carry out more fully the intent 
of the proclamation of Arbor Day by His Ex- 
cellency Governor Beaver, through securing the 
united efforts of our schools — a very large pro- 
portion of which were not in session at the time 
of tree-planting in the Spring — we hereby ap- 
point 

Friday, October 2ISt, 

as an Autumn School Arbor Day, and earn- 
estly urge upon Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers throughout the State, the pro- 
priety of using every effort to forward this im- 
portant work, employing such means as their 
good judgment may direct. We further request 
that they secure a full report of work done, in 
order that the record thereof may be preserved 
permanently among the School documents of 
the Commonwealth. £. E. Higbee, 

Supt, Publie Instruction, 



IN a letter to the Junior editor from Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, who is 
specially interested in the work of Arbor 
Day, he says: "This movement, for which 
Supt. Higbee and The Pennsylvania School 
Journal have done so much, is steadily ad- 
vancing over the country. Six more States 
are now to be added to the list of seventeen 
Arbor States given in the April number of 
The School Journal, In a recent lecture 
trip through the Gulf States, the Governors 
of Mississippi and Texas expressed to me a 
desire for its adoption in their respective 
States. The interest shown in its observ- 
ance this year in Florida and Alabama was 
most encouraging. The question of its 
legal sanction is now pending in several 
legislatures. There is a good prospect of 
its early adoption by all the States. No new 
measure of equal importance has so soon se- 
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cured such general approval and adoption. 
The only objection I have encountered — 
and that from two States — is their size. 
The Governor of Illinois, for example, said, 
* No one day will answer for our State, ex- 
tending north and south through five and a 
half degrees of latitude, or from the latitude 
of Salem, Massachusetts, to a point farther 
south than Petersburg, Virginia, with great 
variation in climate and season.' To this 
my reply is. ' I^t there be two days desig- 
nated by the Governor, an early day for the 
southern portion, and later for the northern 
half, as is so successfully done in Canada. ' 
It is a striking fact that the climatic ex- 
tremes of Canada and Florida should be 
rivals in their interest, not to say enthusiasm, 
in observing Arbor Day." 

The annual State convention of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of Pennsylva- 
nia was in session at Lancaster for four days 
during the latter part of Septenber. Among 
the three hundred or more delegates in at- 
tendance were the representatives of seven- 
teen colleges of the State. Ten young men 
represented Captain Pratt's Indian school at 
Carlisle. It was our pleasure and our privi- 
lege to attend a part of the sessions. We 
have never been more impressed with the 
reverent bearing and earnest purpose of any 
body of men. ** The glory of young men is 
in their strength," and, when that strength 
is directed only in the way of righteousness, 
how great is that glory ! This association 
now extends throughout the civilized world. 
Only the arithmetic of the angels can estimate 
the good it has done and is yet, in the 
providence of God, destined to accomplish. 



CENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 

THE celebration of the centennial of the 
Constitution has been as brilliant and 
successful in its way as the centennial of In- 
dependence in 1876. What more therefore 
need be said ? To attempt any detailed de- 
scription would be futile. There would not 
be room in our columns for a tithe of the 
masterly accounts of the pageantry, and 
ceremonials, and memorable incidents, that 
have already appeared in the daily issues of 
the newspaper press, and been read with ab- 
sorbing interest by so many tens of thou- 
sands. To our mind, by far the most impres- 
sive feature was the people themselves. On 
the opening day — that of the great Industrial 
parade — one million people, men, women 
and children, were massed on Broad Street, 



to which the display was confined, within 
a range of five miles along that wide avenue, 
which on that day seemed much too narrow 
for the special uses of the occasion. They 
symbolized for themselves and for the th^e^ 
score millions who could not be there, tbe 
undisputed sovereignty of the people, is 
such, over both Army and Navy and thoK 
public servants in civil life who hold thdi 
offices for the time being only in pursuance 
of |>opular suffrage, exercised under and 
protected by the Constitution and the laws, 
with no power on earth to subvert or destroy 
that sovereignty or reduce them to the rank of 
subjects again, '*We, the People," were there 
in force in their own right, not by permission 
of any authority higher than themselves. 

Aside also from the entertainment fur- 
nished by the evanescent spectacular dis* 
play, this centennial has not only rekindled 
the fires of patriotism and stirred the emo- 
tional nature to its profoundest depths, but 
more than all, it has already exerted, and for 
a long time to come must continue to exert, 
an immense Educational influence that will 
be felt as a re-creative power to the remot- 
est borders of the Union. And herein liei 
the greatest value of the immense demon- 
stration. It has flashed upon the public 
mind a vivid retrospection of the anteced* 
ents of our form of government and t' 
perilous conditions, lx)th of divided pu 
opinion, and financial, commercial, 
governmental chaos, out of which the Cob- 
stitution came into being and created and 
saved us as a nation. We know better now 
what it cost, and the impending and remedi* 
less catastrophe from which it rescued this 
fair land, and can better appreciate the 
wisdom of the master minds that framed it. 

And in the clearer perspective which time 
and distance give, we can recognize, with 
devout and profoundest gratitude, the guid- 
ing hand of an overruling Providence from 
which all our prosperity comes. We have 
been so accustomed to taking all our bless- 
ings as a free people as a matter of course, 
that, like certain well-known quadrupeds 
munching acorns under an oak-tree, we 
have never thought to look up to sec where 
they came from. The Union is stronger to- 
day because of this centennial, and will con- 
tinue to be stronger in exact proportion to 
the extent and thoroughness with which thf 
rising generation shall be educated intoi 
knowledge of our country's history, and its 
logical connection and outgrowth from pre- 
ceding forms of government. There is in 
this direction a greater work for our coinroon 
schools to do than they have yet attempted. 
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They want something more than the husks 
of dry dates and meagre facts that have too 
often been furnished them — more of the life, 
and causes, and philosophy of history. 

Looking beneath the surface foam to the 
utterances brought out by this national 
festival, the brief remarks of Judge £. M. 
PiBon, of our own Supreme Court, at the 
bittkfast given by the Bar to the Judges of 
tivSapreme Court of the United States, are 
tnuDgst the most significant. His admoni- 
hoos with regard to the growing tendency 
toward centralization and the stealthy en- 
croachments of corporate power were timely 
and well-founded, though they have not at- 
tracted as much attention as they deserve. 
They should be republished in every news- 
paper in the Union for the consideration of 
the mass of the people, whose rights and in- 
terests are involved and with whom rests the 
iltimate remedy. Sappers and miners, whose 
lioDOQS workings escape attention, are more 

Rgerous by far than a stronger enemy in 
open field, 
lie military display was brilliant and in- 
spiring. Our Pennsylvania National Guard 
to the number of six thousand seven hun- 
, with Governor "Beaver at their head, 
e soldiers ready for active service in the 
d. They are the troops whom the high- 
Bt military authority in the country pro- 
loonces the best organized and best equipped 
State militia on the continent, not indeed in 
k most showy uniform, but most ready of 
Hand that in largest force, for the ''seri- 
Ifcs work of war which is no playing. * * The 
Cirard College cadets and the Soldiers' Or- 
|i)ans attracted much attention ; while the 
Werans of the Grand Army were present in 
l)rce to do honor to the sacred instrument 
^hich their valor preserved intact, not only 
in its every feature, but strengthened and 
improved through the addition of amend- 
tnentsthat have rid the flag Of every stain, 
*&d the instrument itself of its one poison- 
wot of evil. 
The exercises in Independence Square, to 
fttrcar of Independence Hall, on Saturday, 
September 17th, the anniversary of the day 
^ the signing, were witnessed by an im- 
™Q* concourse of people. . An address by 
^President of the United States; the 
^oorial oration by the Senior Justice of 
'^ U. S. Supreme Court ; the singing by a 
choir of two thousand, of the new *'Hail 
Colombia," written for them by Dr. O. W. 
Hohncs, the Marine Band playing the ac- 
^coropaniment ; and, grander yet, the "Star 
Spangled Banner," by a chorus of two hun- 
dred selected male voices, with the Marine 



Band in accompaniment — ^all this made a 
fittitig programme for the last of this triad 
of noemorable days of rejoicing. 



BOTANICAL GARDENS. 



THE recent aggressive movement against 
our State Normal Schools should, and no 
doubt will, be followed by a waking up to 
tlie full capabilities and ultimate possibilities 
of these most im|>ortant public institutions, 
as foreshadowed in the comprehensive law 
which created them, and which, independ- 
dent of the law, the progress of the times 
demands. We alluded, in a recent article, 
to dormant features of the Normal School 
law that have not yet been called into ac- 
tion, and should have said that at least in one 
of the schools, an initial movement has been 
made which opens a door to further com- 
ment in that direction. After thirty years 
of arduous but successful experience, it is 
surely time that some advance should be 
made upon the bald utilitarianism of their 
early days, so heavily weighted by limited 
means, and the pressure of physical wants, 
beyond dry text-book drills in the merest 
rudiments, into the broader realms of men- 
tal effort and the wider culture that takes in 
auxiliary agencies reaching the semi-intel- 
lectual faculties and the imagination. These 
latter need to be fed and nourished and en- 
lightened simultaneously with the direct 
reasoning powers, and memory, and the 
analytical intellect. 

Large grounds were required by the law 
— but it is already discovered not large 
enough for the required purposes — not merely 
as a spot for the location of buildings, but 
to afford opportunity for embellishment by 
the hand of art that should beautify and 
adorn these homes of so many eager and 
ambitious students during those transforming 
educational years in which impressions of 
life-long permanence must be made. These 
surroundings, promptly utilized, will lead 
the student up to high ideals in nature and 
art, but in the absence of such accessories 
he must be left under the influence of the 
commonplace and the uncultivated. 

The 6th section of the Normal School 
law provides that a portion of the grounds 
shall be occupied by ^^ botanical and other 
gar dens y^ and "such other purposes as shall 
be plainly promotive of the great objects of 
the institution," plainly showing that it was 
the object of the law to go beyond the con- 
crete drills in text-book lessons, into appli- 
ances that should reach illustrative instruc- 
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tion direct from nature, whose tendency j 
would be to enlarge the students' range of 
information and broaden the understanding. 
No one of these schools seems yet to have 
thought of establishing gardens for the study 
of horticulture, or of planting grounds for 
the kindred subject, arboriculture, with both 
of which all teachers who claim to be truly 
accomplished ought to be technically and 
thoroughly familiar. They are studies that 
for all inquiring minds thirsting far knowl- 
edge, have an attraction in themselves, and 
it would be an enthusiastic labor of love 
with many students to master them if they 
had the opportunity. Such studies when 
pursued in the open air under intelligent 
guidance would be a great relief at intervals 
from close text-book study in other and 
drier branches, and would impart a freshness 
to the routine of Normal School training 
that would make all studies clearer to the 
mind, insuring mental freshness and elasti- 
city where weariness and discouragement 
might otherwise supervene. There is a 
charm in nature when acquaintance with her 
fascinations is rightly cultivated and under- 
stood, that can come from no other source. 
While waiting for the formal opening of 
botanical gardens in the early future, there 
is an intermediate step of almost equal 
importance that can be taken at once 
without waiting for another season to realize 
its accomplishment ; and that is the laying 
out and adornment of the Normal School 
grounds by the trained hand of the profes- 
sional landscape gardener into avenues and 
paths, greensward and ornamental flower- 
beds, with such additional shrubbery as 
shall give a finish and attractiveness to the 
whole. The State Normal School at Mans- 
field, Tioga county, has been the first to 
employ a professional gardener to take care 
of its grounds, and its managers are entitled 
to the highest credit for this evidence of cul- 
tivated good taste, enterprise, and liberality 
— a liberality that, in this case, was the 
truest economy, the improvements made be- 
ing worth tenfold more to the institution 
than the expenditure amounted to, for it 
will make the school vastly more attractive 
than before. Even without direct instruc- 
tion in botany, the students, by watching 
and occasionally interrogating the gardener 
out of school hours, may gain a knowledge 
of plants that will create both a desire and 
a demand for their more systematic study in 
the regular normal classes. This example will 
not be lost upon the other Normal Schools, 
and, if they cannot all keep step in a simul- 
taneous movement, then let it begin with 



the oldest of these institutions, which, by 
virtue of its resources and of its long exper- 
ience, ought to set the brightest and best 
example in this respect also. It ought to | 
have been done this years ago, but now or | 
soon is the best time yet available. \ 

Such improvements are essentially a mat- 
ter of both science and art, and the woik 
can only be entrusted to those who are mas- 
ters of both. The time has gone by when 
unskilled labor can be entrusted with the ac- 
complishment of duties that can only be 
properly performed by educated and skilled 
experts in their profession, and it is the < 
truest economy to employ no others. Mans- 
field did the right thing, in exactly the right 
way, and the other Normal Schools should 
profit by her example and do still better, if 
they can. Let there be a generous rivalry 
among them as to which can excel in this 
most inviting and useful field of aesthetic 
culture. The unconscious tuition of such 
pleasant and attractive surroundings in the 
formative period of life is itself an education 
that will be felt as a moulding and positive 
influence for good through all after years. 
Life will be better and happier because of it. 



GOV. BIGLER AND THE SCHOOLS. 



THE thirty-third annual session of tk 
State Teachers' Association at Clear'! 
field, the former home of the late Governor 
fiigler, recalls the first meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg in 1852, at which 
Gov. Wm. Bigler and Secretary F. W. 
Hughes were both present by special invita- 
tion and addressed the meeting. We take 
the following extracts from the minutes of 
the Association, as reported in Vol. I, page 
296, of The Pennsylvania School Journal: 

When the examination of teachers was under 
discussion, Governor Bigler made a short but 
able address upon that subject, and upon the 
system of public education generally. The Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools also spoke on 
the same and various other points clearly and 
forcibly, and expressed the opinion that an ex- 
tension of the time of teaching in all the schools 
of the State, by law, would materially improve 
the teachers, inasmuch as longer employment 
would naturally attract better qualified persons 
into the profession. 

That was the dawning of a new era in oor 
Common School affairs, an era of concerted 
and determined efforts, on the part of many 
leading friends of education in the State, to 
secure some much-needed legislation to wake 
up the common schools and make them 
more worthy of the purpose for which they 
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were established, as well as to give greater 
efficiency to their administration. Though 
what has since been accomplished in that 
direction in the way of practical results was 
then only looming up as vague and shadowy 
theory on the horizon of the uncertain 
future, and did not crystallize into well-de- 
fined statute law until the spring of 1854, 
w\ien — through the combined efforts and 
wfloence of able and progressive men in 
the legislature — Gov. Bigler was afforded 
the opportunity of giving his official ap- 
proval to what has since become famous as 
(iie general school law of May 8, 1854. 

It was a responsible and courageous thing 
to do, for its unprecedented grants of power 
; and the new executive agencies which it cre- 
! ated were sure to awaken hostility and cre- 
ate a tidal wave of opposition to its best and 
most important provisions. Governor Bigler 
signed the bill with the full knowledge that 
it might be his political death-warrant at the 
dection for Governor in the fall of that 
year. It did contribute very materially to 
his defeat, although it was perhaps the most 
meritorious act of his administration, one 
that which will carry his name down to pos- 
terity when almost everything else in con- 
section with his gubernatorial term shall 
kave passed into oblivion. 

This enactment, in its scope and compre- 
iliensiveness, has been to the educational in- 
terests of Pennsylvania what the Constitu- 
tion has been to the United States, giving 
Id our school system the energy, resources 
nd generic power so much needed to ac- 
complish results. Of course, it was not per- 
fect and finished in all its details — for the 
organic structure of our school systerti is 
'«»en yet incomplete, though still growing — 
bat it was such an immense stride in the di- 
rection of progress that it marks, and was the 
motive power of, the most remarkable era in 
onr common school history ; and those who 
would turn it upside down and inside out in 
order to cure mere verbal defects, might be 
skillful in tearing to pieces, but find them- 
selves utter failures in the practical work of 
reconstruction. 

This subject opens up a wider field of dis- 
cission than we can conveniently occupy at 
tbis present writing, but we may remark that 
a potential factor in the preparatory work of 
lit school legislation of that year, was the 
school clerk, Hon. Henrv L. Diffenbach, of 
Clinton county, a journalist of great ability 
and force and an uncompromising champion 
of the cause. He became the first Deputy 
State Superintendent under the act of 1854 
which changed the title and functions of 



that Department clerkship, and he still lives 
to rejoice in the permanent results of the 
aggressive and progressive policy to which 
he so materially contributed. 



SEED PLANTING. 



DEPRIVED of the pleasure of planting a 
tree on last Arbor Day — always a blunder 
on his own part or that of somebody else — 
but yet enthusiastic upon the subject, and 
desirous that his children might get into 
friendly familiarity with the half-hidden 
glory of vegetable life, by good fortune a 
gentleman of our personal acquaintance se- 
cured a tiny pumpkin plant. A gift it was, 
and just lifting its little flat hands out of the 
earth, rejoicing for a race. What anxieties, 
what daily inspections, what wondrous sur- 
mises the little creature was the source of! 
Day by day, delightfully recognized by the 
children, it crept on farther and farther 
through the grass, and blossoms upon blos- 
soms opened, and bee upon bee plunged 
into their yellow depths: and now at this 
writing there are over seventy (70) feet of 
vine, and one monster pumpkin already well 
ripened — material for more than a score of 
pumpkin pies — and several more are ripen- 
ing, carefully carpeted at evening against the 
threatening frost. 

How many lessons this pumpkin vine has 
taught we know not ; we only know that this 
will be remembered through years to come, 
and retaught to children's children. What 
amusement and profit withal there is in 
planting a single seed, watching and guard- 
ing it in its growth, wondering at its mys- 
terious powers of lifting out of the crude, 
crass earth such richness of beauty in form 
and color, such delicate fabrics as no hand- 
made loom ever wove, and reproducing it- 
self beneath the genial sun some thirty, 
sixty, a hundred, yea a thousand-fold. 

A wonderful thing is a seed — 

The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless, utterly true, 
Forever old, forever new. 

And fickle and faithless never. 
Plant blessings and blessings will bloom ! 

Plant hate, and hate will grow. 
Vou can sow to day, to-morrow shall bring 
The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 

Is the seed — the seed that you sow. 

Would that the true seed of life, the 
Divine Word, might sink into every youth- 
ful soul, and out of the crude, crass material 
of a sin stained life, bring beauty, and 
strength, and glory forever. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT. 



THE wholesale destruction of our forests, 
and the necessity for replanting or other- 
wise encouraging the re- foresting of waste 
lands, are pressing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people. Far-sighted men 
are associating themselves together with the 
purpose of organized effort to this end. They 
bring to the difficult task of arousing the 
Commonwealth in this important direction 
a very broad knowledge of the field. Among 
them are scientists, political economists, and 
philanthropists, and the State should heed 
their words of warning and advice. From 
recent issues of Philadelphia newspapers we 
take the following notices of such a meeting 
of public-spirited citizens. The first is from 
the Ledger y the second from the Times, 

A meeting is to be held this evening, at the 
Hall of the Historical Society, Thirteenth and 
Locust streets, to discuss the question of protect- 
ing and increasing our trees. Among the 
speakers to-night. Professor Rothrock, the well- 
known botanist, and Dr. Akers have expressed 
their opinions, as scientific experts, that here in 
Pennsylvania organized effort ought to be made 
to guard against the destruction of what remains 
of our forests. The General Government has 
legislated with some success in order to secure 
the planting of trees in the Western plains, and 
many States and Territories in that region have 
seconded these efforts. In the Blast, however, 
men have been too busy with their daily press- 
ing needs to make much of an effort to guard 
against further destruction. 

It is not only the economical question of the 
loss of our supply of timber, but it is a matter in 
which the health and comfort of our population, 
and many of their industries, are largely con- 
cerned. Prof. J. P. Lesley, Pennsylvania State 
Geologist, has pointed out the baneful effects of 
cutting down the trees in different sections of 
this country, as well as on other continents, and 
is an earnest advocate for some method of re- 
pairing our old neglect and g^uarding against the 
evil in the future. Regions that were once rich 
and fruitful have become waste and unwhole- 
some, just because stretches of forest wood and 
grove that retained the moisture were destroyed. 
Abroad, fertilizing forestry has become a science. 
Germany sets an example of a country with a 
large force of men, scientifically trained in the 
care of their trees and in keeping up the supply 
for the future. 

Our wealth of timber and our abundant facil- 
ities for getting it to market have both been 
abused. Governor Hartranft, in repeated mes- 
sages, urged on the Legislature during his terms 
of ofHce the necessity of taking action to pre- 
vent the reckless injury and destruction of both 
forests and streams. Unfortunately nothing has 
yet been done in the matter by the State. Now 
we have a few public-spirited men and women 
inviting the attendance. of all in order to make 
to-night's meeting the initial point for starting an 



organized effort to secure public attention to, 
the subject, and thus awakening the people and 
their representatives to what can and ought to \ 
be done in the way of protecting our tree sup- 
ply. Our own city furnishes an example, and 
It IS but one of many like instances of the cair-- 
lessness which has cost us the delight and the 
advantages of fine trees as a source of boA 
health and pleasure in a great town. Peqik 
far from being old can well remember the tiac 
when certain Philadelphia streets, now ratha 
naked, were full of long rows of beautiful shade 
trees, where what remain are few and far be- 
tween. The success of the Park authorities 
with their trees shows what can be done by in- 
telligent experts ; and all around the city pri- 
rate owners have gone to work to repair the de> 
struction of the old fanners who grudged the 
space occupied by a few old forest trees. To- 
night's meeting ought to be well attended, as an 
expression of acknowledgment to those who 
have organized it, and as an opportunity of 
joining in a public demonstration in support of 
a public-spirited enterprise, in which there can 
be no selfish interest, and to which every man 
and woman can give approval. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS. 

The meeting held last evening at the His- 
torical Society s hall for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the subject of forestry and arousing public 
interest in it ought to be the point of departure 
for an organized movement for the restoration 
and the preservation of the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania. No other Eastern State was originalif 
richer in timber than Pennsylvania, and ber 
lumber trade has brought many thousands cf 
dollars into her banks and given employment 
to multitudes of her citizens. It is quite time 
that some effort was made to check the progress 
of forest exhaustion for protection against com- 
mercial decay, as well as the disasters of drought, 
flood and malarial trouble that follow the Ink- 
ing of the soil and the decrease in volume of 
the streams. 

The once vast hemlock forests of Wayne 
county, where more leather was tanned fifteen 
years ago than in any other county in the 
United States, are just about exhausted, and it 
is said that the last log that will ever be nin 
down the stream from Wayne county's forests 
to the mills came down last week. The lum- 
bermen who got rich on Wayne county hem- 
lock in past years are now denuding tne hills 
of Elk, Forest and other counties farther west 
in the same way, and it is only a question of 
time when they too will be exhausted, unless 
measures are taken for their renewal. 

There is no reason why the forests of Wayne 
county or any other county should be said to 
be " permanently" exhausted, any more than 
there is for regarding a wheat field or an 
orchard as permanentiy exhausted when one 
year's crop is eathered. The farmer plants 
more wheat, and the fruit-grower sets out more 
trees in the place of those that have died or 
ceased to bear. It is time that timber was 
looked upon as a crop, capable of indefinite 
renewal, instead of being treated as if it were 
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a mineral deposit, which would be gone for 
all time when nature's original bounty was ex- 
hausted. 

Owners of timber lands which are under- 
roing exhaustion could continue |his source of 
income indefinitely by planting new trees as 
the old ones are cut down from time to time. 
Other land-holders, by a judicious selection of 
dK kinds of timber to be cultivated, can in this 
wiy make an investment that is reasonably 
■ sac to yield them a handsome return in their 
dd age. It is to be hoped that science and 
practical experience will unite in the thorough 
investigation of the subject of forestry renewal, 
and that some well-digested plan for its en- 
couragement on a Isirge scale will result before 
Fenosylvania's natural lumber supply is ex- 
hausted. 



-«> 



ARBOR DAY WORK. 



EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



^HE net results of Arbor Day work in 
Pennsylvania are highly encouraging. 
It is missionary effort of no mean import- 
ance that results in pleasanter surroundings 
for the schools, where so many of the chil- 
dren of the State spend a large part of their 
earlier years. The necessity for this work 
is very apparent from the reports of the 
local school officers. It has been much too 
long delayed. Let us make amends for 

I negligence, especially in the matter of 
ODfenced, inadequate, and unattractive 
grounds. The following extracts from the 
local reports of Superintendents, to which 
itference has just been made, tell their own 

: story. We know of nothing in this connec- 
tion more timely, or of greater practical in- 
terest to the .reader. 

Adams.-^Co. Supt. Sheely says: Within a 
year or two the spacious grouncls embraced in 
the school property at New Oxford have been 
greatly improved by grading, paving and fenc- 
ing, as also by tree-plantine. 

Allegheny. — Co. Supt. Johnson : Arbor Day 
vas observed in several districts, and may re- 
sult in awakening a general demand for more 
suitable and more beautiful school grounds. 

Armstrong.— <^o. Supt. Stockdill: A few 
^nds have nice trees planted in them ; this 
ttthe way all of them should be. 

Bedford. — Co. Supt. Cessna : The grounds 
liave undergone some improvement in fencing 
and tree- planting; but in a general way they 
Me neglected. 

Berks. — Co. Supt. Keck : Although nearly 
all our schools are closed when the Spring Ar- 
bor Day occurs, yet I am safe in saying that 
trees, shrubbery, etc., have been planted at two- 
thirds of our school-houses. One trouble we 
have to contend with is the fact that very few of 



our school grounds are enclosed by fences, and 
consequently, the young trees planted are often 
destroyed ; yet we feel greatly encouraged by 
the work thus far done. 

Bradford. — Co. Supt. Ryan: As Arbor 
Day appointed by the Department in April and 
October, could not be observed, owing to many 
schools not beginning until May ist and De- 
cember 1st, at request of the Teachers' Insti- 
tute, a special Arbor Day was appointed, and 
extensively observed, a few schools only fail- 
ing to plant several trees. 

Cambria. — Co. Supt. Strayer: A number of 
trees have been planted in borough school 
properties. 

Cameron. — Co. Supt. Pearsall: Trees were 
planted in a number of our school grounds on 
the Arbor Days of the past year, and are now 
in foHage. There are several school grounds 
in which trees of the original forest were wisely 
allowed to grow when the ground was cleared 
for the school. Only a few grounds are wholly 
without trees. Arbor Day has already had a 
beneficent influence, and we believe the day is 
not far distant when all school grounds in the 
county will be adorned with trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 

Centre. — Co. Supt. Wolf: In a number of 
places the grounds have been enclosed and 
trees planted; in some localities where they did 
not succeed in securing fences, teachers and 
pupils set out trees and otherwise improved the 
grounds. We might add here that, in the early 
days of the superintendency, and even before, 
some of our schools were neatly fenced and 
trees were planted. Unfortunately these were 
afterwards neglected, though a few houses enjoy 
the grateful shade provided by the happy fore- 
thought of these anticipators of our present 
Arbor Day. 

Clearfield. — Co. Supt. Savage : Last year 
considerable interest was awakened by the Ar- 
bor Day movement. Over three hundred fine 
trees were planted and named amid inspiring 
•exercises. The day was celebrated at Houtz- 
dale. Woodward, Bumside and Goshen, with 
as much pomp and ceremony as usually com- 
memorates the birth of American liberty^ or re- 
kindles the camp-fire of "the boys in blue." 
Owing to the frigid condition of things, we were 
granted a special Arbor Day, and sdl our work 
was done upon that day. Houses were papered, 
walls decorated with pictures and evergreens, 
and every means contributed to make the rooms 
cheerful and inviting. 

Clinton. — Co. Supt. McCloskey : The play- 
grounds, shade trees and other improvements 
that have a tendency to make the school house 
and its surroundings pleasing and attractive, 
receive but little attention. I have urged upon 
directors the necessity of improving grounds 
and planting trees, but I believe Renovo and 
Westport are the only districts that observed 
Arbor Day with appropriate exercises. 

Columbia. — Co. Supt. Grimes . About four 
hundred trees were planted last year in this 
county, in consequence of the appointment of 
Arbor Day. Quite a number of the schools had 
public exercises, and were honored with the 
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presence of many of the patrons. But many of 
the trees are unprotected. The grounds should 
be fenced, or the trees boxed, so that they be 
properly protected. 

Crawford. — Co. Supt. Sturdevant: It is 
gratifying to be able to report that the school- 
grounds in a large number of districts are being 
planted with shade trees and ornamental shrub- 
bery. Directors, teachers, pupils and patrons 
are alike interested, and they give freely of their 
time and labor to this cause. It is safe to pre- 
dict that in a few years no school-grounds will 
be found in this county which are not planted 
with shade and ornamental trees. 

Cumberland. — Co. Supt. Shearer : We heart- 
ily accord with the views of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in recommending and in- 
troducing the general observance of an Arbor 
Day by the children of the public schools. The 
judicious planting of choice trees and shrubbery 
about the school premises, and the planting of 
valuable fruit and ornamental trees in the 
grounds attached to their homes, are habits 
worthy of the commendation and encourage- 
ment of all educators. Our rural schools hav- 
ing closed April ist, only the borough schools 
could properly utilize April i6th. Special efforts 
were made to arouse the enthusiasm of directors, 
patrons, teachers and pupils, on the approach 
of October 29th. As a result, one hundred and 
ten districts commemorated the day, their record 
varying from the planting of a single tree to the 
placing of forty- seven, as accomplished by the 
banner district in the county — Bnndle's School, 
Monroe township, W. S. Jacobs, teacher. 

Dauphin. — Co. Supt. McNeal: The condi- 
tion of our school-grounds has been greatly im- 
proved since my last report, which is due mainly 
to the establishment of Arbor Day. The gen- 
eral Arbor Day fixed by the Governor, and the 
School Arbor Day named by Superintendent 
Higbee, were both generally observed. All the 
towns and many of the country districts have 
planted trees, and in other ways improved and 
oeautified their school-yards. The directors 
should fence all lots not already enclosed, so as 
to protect trees and shrubbery that have been 

Slanted, and encourage teachers and pupils to 
eautify the grounds. 

Fayette. — Co. Supt. Ritenour: As a rule, 
directors exercise too little care in selecting and 
improving school-grounds. Outside of the larger 
boroughs comparatively nothing has been done 
in the way of grading, fencing and ornament- 
ing school premises. Very few of our grounds 
are even fenced. We regret that directors man- 
ifest so little interest in this matter, and hope 
they will awaken to its importance. The sooner 
people realize and appreciate the importance of 
pleasant and attractive school-houses, with suit- 
able surroundings for their children, the better 
it will be for them. 

Forest. — Co. Supt. Hillard : Not very much 
has been done lately to improve grounds. The 
citizens of East Hickory expended in labor, 
probably one hundred dollars, in improving 
their school-grounds. It was a free gift — a labor 
of love. The Watson School, in Howe, is the 
only one where Arbor Day was observed. Last 



October, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Kuhns, assisted 
by the teacher, Mrs. De Lacy, and the school, 
planted thirteen fine maples. 

Fkanklin. — Co. Supt. Disert: Arbor Day 
was not as generally observed as could have 
been desired. A number of districts planted 
trees, and very appropriate exercises were hefaf 
by the New Franklin, Bridgeport, Mercersbing 
and Greencastle schools. It is to be hoped 
that more general interest will be manifested 
next year. We are glad that directors and 
patrons are beginning to recognize the impoit- 
ance of beautifying school property as a moral 
factor in the education of children. 

Fulton. — Co. Supt. Barton: It is time that 
we paid some attention to the improvement of 
our school-grounds. There is not a school- 
house in the county that has a fence around it, 
except in McConnellsburg, and that is a veiy 
ragged -looking affair. School-houses and their 
surroundings largely form the basis upon which 
to estimate the advancement and prosperity of 
a community. There is nothing in our school 
affairs that deserves more active consideration. 

Greene. — Co. Supt. Herrington: Too little 
attention is paid to the selection of ample and 
pleasant school-grounds. The desire for athletic 
sport is one natural to every healthy boy, and 
to provide no suitable place or opportunity 
for these exercises, in the selection of school 
sites, is to offer a premium for trespassing upon 
farms or the public highway. No school- house 
should be provided with less than one acre of 
ground, substantially and neatly fenced, and 
selected with reference to health and favotabk 
for the planting of shrubs, trees, etc. 

Huntingdon. — Co. Supt. Brumbaugh: Ar- 
bor Day was well observed in our county, more 
than one thousand trees and shrubs were planted 
on the school-grounds. There is much yet to 
be done in this work, but it will remain undone 
until directors fence and grade the grounds, and 
in some cases, enlarge them. It is to be hoped 
that not forty, but two hundred, school-grounds 
will next year be suitably improved. 

Juniata. — Co. Supt. Auman : Very little has 
been done toward improving the school-grounds. 
Some trees were planted in several' districts on 
Arbor Day. Every school site should be cleared 
of all rubbish, enclosed with a neat fence, and 
made comfortable for the plays of children. 

Lackawanna. — Co. Supt. Davis: The im- 
provement of school-grounds has not been 
^eat. Lackawanna township leads all others 
m the number of shade trees planted. Seven 
of the nine school buildings are surrounded by 
an abundance of shade trees, and most of the 
grounds are fenced. The grounds have been 
improved and shade trees planted in Old 
Forge, Dickson City, Olyphant, Jermyn, and 
Blakely. Over one hundred of our school* 
houses are unfenced and innocent of shade trees. 

Lancaster.— Co. Supt. Brecht : Arbor Day 
has, upon the whole, been favorably received, 
and the opportunity it offers fairly appreciated 
by our people. Since its introduction, four 
thousand trees have added their sylvan beauty 
to our school-grounds. The principal portion 
of this number were planted upon the "Fall 
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Arbor Day" specified by the State Superin- 
tendent. In town and country, the transplant- 
ing was made an occasion of song and exercises 
appropriate to the work in hand. An encourag- 
ing feature in the observance of the day has 
been the great care exercised in the arrange- 
ment, setting-out, and protection of the trees, 
establishing the wholesome truth that the cause 
shall continue to live in our midst, and not die 
irvth the occasion. Perhaps the most direct 
result of the planting is the enclosing, and in 
some cases the enlarging of the school-grounds. 
Besides aiding in bringing the community into 
doser relation with the life of the school in 

g)int of support and friendly assistance, Arbor 
ay certainly has created a positive sentiment 
in favor of improving and beautifying our 
school grounds. 

Lawrence. — Co. Supt. Sherrard: While it 
is a source of gratification that the directors are 
building good, substantial and comfortable 
school-nouses, yet it is to be regretted that they 
neglect the surroundings as they do. Compar- 
atively few of the grounds are fenced, and less 
are planted with shade trees. However, the 
matter is being discussed, and it is to be hoped 
that something may soon be accomplished in 
that direction. 

Lehigh. — Co. Supt. Knauss: On two occa- 
sions during last year, we made special effort 
to do justice to Arbor Day, and hundreds of 
trees were planted on school-grounds, and 
siany more at the homes of the pupils ; but we 
learned with sorrow that merely planting trees is 
not sufficient — they require care and protection 
afterwards. Many of the grounds not being 
fenced, some of the trees were suffered to be 
iDjured. Let directors, teachers, pupils, and 
dtizens generally unite and ornament their 
school-grounds with suitable shade trees, and 
vith proper care and attention, our school- 
grounds can be made the most beautiful places 
in every district. 

Luzerne. — Co. Supt. Coughlin : Arbor Day 
was generally observed where the schools were 
in operation at the time. Two hundred and 
four schools took part in appropriate exercises. 
In the districts where the grounds were already 
improved, the exercises were of a literary char- 
acter. At other places the grounds were cleared 
off, trees planted, shrubs and flowers set out, 
and exercises relating to forestry and home 
decoration completed the work of the day. 
Nearly one thousand trees were planted by the 
children, and great interest was manifested 
upon the part of all. I believe much good will 
g^ow out of the continuance of Arbor Day and 
its accompany in g teachi ngs. 

Lycoming. — Co. Supt. Lose : With regard to 
ITounds and out-buildings, our directors are 
culpably negligent. Only thirty- four schools in 
the county can be marked as having suitably 
improved grounds. Most of the grounds are of 
sufficient size, and have been planted with trees, 
but nearly all are unfenced. 

Merger. — Co. Supt. McCleery : Houses are 
generally well-located ; many of them are beau- 
tifully situated. With few exceptions, the grounds 
are large enough, but as a rule, are not suitably 



improved. Some activity has been displayed 
in tree planting. More success would have ac- 
companied our efforts in this direction had 
Arbor Day occurred when the country schools 
were in session. 

Mifflin. — Co. Supt. Owens: Many of the 
teachers, with their pupils, and in some instances 
the patrons of the schools, caught the inspiration 
infused by the Arbor Day proclamations issued 
by Governor Pattison ana Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
and have done much toward beautifying the 
grounds and school buildings.' Grounds have 
been enclosed, a large number of shade and 
ornamental trees have been planted, the walls 
of the school-rooms papered and decorated, 
thus surrounding the pupils with an air of home 
comfort and refinement that cannot fail to pro- 
duce good effects in the formation of character. 

Monroe. — Co. Supt. Dinsmore : Arbor Day, 
as such, has not been regularly observed m 
this county, principally because it comes too 
early for this mountainous region ; as our term 
is for but five months, nearly all of the schools 
are closed. This year, however, there was quite 
a large number of trees planted, and it will not 
be many years before every school-house, not 
already provided (as many now are by native 
forest trees), will be surrounded by shade trees, 
set out by willing hands. 

Montgomery.— Co. Supt. Hoffecker: The 
grounds are mostly well-shaded, and Arbor 
Day is adding to our collection of trees and 
shrubbery. In Springfield township the presi- 
dent of the School Board, aided by the teachers 
and pupils of Flourtown School, planted about 
twenty trees. Conshohocken also had Arbor 
Day exercises and planted fourteen trees. Many 
other districts observed the day. 

Montour. — Co. Supt. Ream : Spring Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed by the schools 
of Danville. Exercises were held in three of 
the wards, and a number of trees planted on the 
school-grounds, by the pupils. In a number of 
rural districts, the directors and citizens turned 
out and planted trees. The total number reported 
as having been planted upon school-grounds and 
elsewhere in the county was nine hundred and 
twenty- one. These, together with those not 
reported, would aggregate about fifteen hundred 
or two thousand. 

Perry. — Co. Supt. Aumiller: Arbor Day, 
last fall, was most faithfully observed. I is- 
sued a circular to every teacher and director 
urging the observance of this day, also request- 
ing a report from every teacher. The results 
were most satisfactory. I cannot tell the exact 
number of trees planted, but there were few 
schools that did not plant some. Poets, gen- 
erals and statesmen will have their memories 
perpetuated by trees bearing their respective 
names. Not less than a dozen were named in 
honor of the State Superintendent, while the 
County Superintendents, from the present in- 
cumbent back to Rev. A. R. Height, were not 
forgotten. 

Potter. — Co. Supt. Anna Buckbee : Arbor 
Day, I fear, has not been so generally observed 
here as in counties farther south. The chief 
reasons are that the day is too early for us and 
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our schools are not generally open, there hav- 
ing been but eighteen in session last Spring on 
the day appointed ; consequently, people do not 
take so much interest in the subject as they 
would were there an active teacher in the 
neighborhood to take the lead ; yet a beginning 
was made and trees planted at suitable times. 
We trust much more may be done in the future. 
The districts that did most in this direction are 
Portage, Stewardson, Clara, Sweden, Ulysses, 
Hebron, Summit, and Keating. 

Schuylkill. — Co. Supt. Weiss : In connec- 
tion with the matter of houses, it is proper to 
state that many of the teachers improve the 
appearance of their rooms by adorning the walls 
with pictures and mottoes, and by the addition 
of flowering plants. The school-grounds have 
also been much beautified by planting shade 
trees. Arbor Day is being pretty generally ob- 
served. At GirardviUe, Port Carbon, Tremont, 
and elsewhere, appropriate exercises, partici- 
pated in by the schools and citizens, marked 
the day. 

Somerset.— Co. Supt. Wcller: Ours being 
a mountainous county and generally well sup- 
plied with timber, the people are slow to observe 
Arbor Day, yet the first year of its observance, 
several hundred trees were planted by those 
connected with school- work, the greatest num- 
ber being planted upon the school-grounds of 
Somerset borough. The trees planted by the 
direction of this school board oeing different 
varieties of ornamental trees, it is only a ques- 
tion of time for these grounds to become the 
handsomest in the county. 

Sullivan. — Co. Supt. Little : Very little has 
been done toward improving school-grounds. 
Some shade trees have been planted by the 
pupils, on Arbor Day and at other times, but so far 
as I know, nothing has been done by dir^ors. 

Susquehanna. — Co. Supt. James: Forty 
teachers report trees planted, and, in manv 
cases, other improvements made about school- 
grounds last Arbor Day. If teachers and di- 
rectors will but continue the energy manifested 
the present year, 1890 will see the school- 
grounds of the county with margins of beautiful 
maples and evergreens instead of brier hedges 
or heaps of rubbish. There has been no greater 
opportunity, moreover, in the school history of 
the county for elevating the moral tone and 
"life ideal" of the children than this work of 
planting and protecting trees and shrubbery 
upon public property. The educational value 
of the work is of^ the highest order, well repay- 
ing the trouble and expense incurred, if no other 
b^eflt resulted from it 

Tioga. — Co. Supt. Cass: There has been 
much attention given to the matter of ornamen- 
tation. Many trees have been planted, and 
very few rooms are devoid of pictures, ever- 
greens, flowers, or plants to make them pleasant 
and homelike. I would extend an invitation to 
those teachers who have made no effort in this 
direction to visit those rooms which have been 
made pleasant, and witness the contrast. 

Wayne. — Co. Supt. Kennedy: Many trees 
were planted in front of school- houses by teach- 
ers and pupils, but in some cases with indiffer- 



ent results, as the grounds were not fenced, and, 
in consequence the trees were not protected. 

Westmoreland. — Co. Supt. Hugus: Very 
little attention has been paid to the fencing and 
grading of school -grounds. This subject has 
been brought frequently before the minds of 
the patrons of the schools, but with little effect 
At the beginning of the next school term, an- 
other effort will be made in this direction. A 
letter having special reference to the care of the 
school-grounds and the planting of trees thereon, 
will be sent to each teacher and school. We 
trust that we may be able to report progress in 
this direction also. 

Wyoming. — Co, Supt. Keeler: A large num- 
ber of the school-grounds have been improved. 

West Chester. — Supt. Sarah A. Stark- 
weather : Arbor Day received due notice, but 1 
as our borough and grounds are in no way defi- 1 
cient in shade, the planting was confined to vines 
and roses where suitable for ornamental growth. 

Bethlehem. — Supt. Desh : Arbor Days 
were duly observed in Bethlehem. Although 
our borough is noted for being as lovely a town 
and as well shaded as any found in the State, 
yet we were determined not to let the occasions 
pass bv without some exercises calculated to 
draw tne attention of the pupils to the cause 
and object of Arbor Day, and to cultivate a love 
in them for the beautiful in nature. Exercises 
suitable to the occasion were held in the schools, 
consisting of song§, such as " The Maple Tree." 
"Woodman, Spare that Tree," and "Swinging j 
'neath the Old Apple Tree," etc., declamations, i 
recitations, and talks concerning the object ofi 
the day. Where it was not practicable to plant ^ 
trees in the yard, pupils were encouraged to 
plant seeds and plants in boxes and pots filial < 
with soil for the purpose, which afterwards oc- 
cupied the window-sills in the school-rooms, ; 
where they were watched and cared for by 
teacher and pupils, and many a practical object 
lesson drawn from their growth. 

Bristol. — Supt. LillieS. Booz: The grounds 
are ornamentea with flowers. All are well 
shaded. 

Carbondale City. — Supt Forbes: All 
our grounds need to be fenced and otherwise 
improved, and all our out- buildings thoroughly , 
renovated, enlarged, and furnished with modem i 
improvements. In department No. i Arbor 
Day was duly observed by tree planting and 
other appropriate exercises. 

New Castle. — Supt. Aiken: Over thirty 
maple trees were planted on the school-grounds 
by the teachers and pupils. Arbor Day was 
observed at all the buildings with appropriate 
exercises. A commendable spirit was mani- 
fested in all the schools in this exercise. 

Shamokin. — Supt Harpel : Arbor Days 
were appropriately observed. The first of these 
days was one of special interest — a day ever to 
be remembered oy our boys and girls. On 
that occasion, the schools of the various build- 
ings vied with one another in the preparation of 
attractive and pleasing exercises. Beautiful 
Norway maples were planted by each school 
and dedicated to the memory of some of our 
great authors, statesmen, and educators. 
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£ find in our note-book a number of 
items relating to the introduction of 
railroads into the United States, which will 
be of interest to the history class. 

One of the first cares of the several State 
governments, after the adoption of the con- 
sdtQtion, was to establish ready means of 
communication with the unsettled West. 

From time to time examinations of the 
coarses of the Schuylkill, the Delaware, the 
Sosquehanna, the Juniata, and their tributa- 
lies were made under authority granted by 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania, and 
reports we^e submitted. Similar explora- 
tions were made by the States of New York, 
Maryland and the Carolinas. All of these 
investigations had in view the construction 
of water communication by slack water and 
canal— the waters of the East and those of 
the West to be connected by means of 
roads over the Allegheny mountains. As 
steam power had not then been applied to 
locomotive purposes, these connecting roads 
were merely turnpikes, and the desideratum 
vas to find the shortest possible portage 
dividing the streams that could be utilized. 

Pennsylvania was the first State to begin 
Aese improvements. Albert Gallatin, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a report to 
the Senate of the United States, in 1807, 
says: *' The Lancaster road, the first exten- 
sive turnpike that was completed in the 
United States — it was chartered in 1792 — is 
the first link of the great western communi- 
cation from Philadelphia . . . The State of 
Pennsylvania has also incorporated two com- 
panies in order to extend this road by two 
different routes as far as Pittsburgh, on the 
Ohio; the southern route, following the 
nuun post-road, passes by Bedford and Som- 
erset, the northern route, by Huntingdon 
and Frankstown." Both of these roads 
vere subsequently completed. In the same 
Kport Mr. Gallatin says that the State of 
New York had then a capital of 1 1,800, 000 
invested in completed turnpikes, and that the 
construction of three thousand miles more 
vas authorized in that Commonwealth. 

In the construction of canals the way was 
taby New York, the Erie canal being com- 
pleted in 1825. Pennsylvania was, however, 
not far behind. In fact this State is fairly en- 
titled to precedence in the commencement 
of this class of internal improvements, the 
Union canal, through the Lebanon Valley, 
connecting the Schuylkill with the Susque- 
l^na, having been incorporated in 179I9 
^though it was not completed until 1827 



This canal was intended as a part of a sys* 
tem to run to the Lakes, but the plan was 
finally abandoned. 

The subject of internal improvements 
early engaged the attention of theeeneral 
government. When the State of Ohio was 
admitted into the Union, in 1802, there 
were very few roads there and the federal 
government was the chief proprietor of the 
land. It was agreed, therefore, that two 
per cent, of the proceeds of the land sold 
should be applied to the making of a road 
leading to the State. The same condition 
was made when Indiana, Illinois and Mis* 
souri were admitted. The Cumberland 
road, which resulted from this action of 
Congress, was a magnificent turnpike, built 
in the very best style of macadamized roads, 
beginning at the city of Washington and ex- 
tending eventually to St. Louis. It passed 
through Rockville, Frederick, Hagerstown 
and Cumberland, in Maryland ; Union- 
town and Washington, in Pennsylvania; 
Wheeling, in Virginia, crossing the Ohio at 
that point ; Columbus, in Ohio ; Indianap- 
olis and Terre Haute, in Indiana, and Van- 
dalia, in Illinois, the former capital of that 
state. The influence of this road was very 
great. Villages and towns sprang up along 
its course. Travelers were conveyed over it 
in four-horse coaches, which carried from 
six to nine passengers with their baggage ; 
and as late as 1850 it continued to be a great 
thoroughfare between the East and West. 

In the meantime a new kind of road 
had been successfully introduced into the 
country, which was destined to super- 
sede almost entirely the turnpike and the 
canal. Railroads, or tramways, as they 
were at first called, were first employed 
late in the last century, at the collieries in 
England and Wales, for the transportation 
ot coal from the mines to the point of ship- 
ment. In 1825 the first railroad for the 
conveyance of passengers was established. 
It was the Stockton and Darlington road, 
was thirty-seven miles long, and consisted 
of a single track with sidings. The coaches 
employed upon it carried six passengers in- 
side and twenty outside. Each carriage 
was drawn by one horse, and the speed was 
ten miles an hour. In 1826 the English 
Parliament authorized the construction of a 
railroad between Liverpool and Manchester. 
As the time of the completion of this road 
drew near, the question of the motive power 
to be used became an important one for the 
directors to decide. 

Steam locomotives were already in use at 
the collieries in Northumberland and at 
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Myrthr Tydvale, but the practicability of this 
motive power for general passenger and 
freight service was still an open question. 
A prize of ;^Soo was accordingly offered 
for a locomotive which should perform the 
most satisfactorily, subject to the following 
conditions: It should consume its own 
smoke, should draw three times its own 
weight at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
should not weigh more than four and a half 
tons, and should not cost more than ;;^55o. 
A trial of competing engines was made in 
October, 1829. Three were entered for the 
trial, and the prize was awarded to the 
Rocket, built by George Stephenson, which 
was a little under the specified weight and 
ran with an average speed of fourteen miles 
an hour, drawing a freight of seventeen tons. 
Under some conditions it more than doubled 
that speed. In September of the following 
year, the road was formally opened and the 
locomotive engine entered upon its useful 
and wonderful career. 

The subject of railroads had already for 
some years been agitated in the United 
States, and, indeed, at the time of the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester road 
there were several short railroads in success- 
ful operation in this country and others 
were projected. As early as 181 6, when the 
construction of the Erie canal was under dis- 
cussion in the New York legislature, Colonel 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, proposed in 
place of a canal to build a railroad, the mo- 
tive power to be furnished by horses, but 
the project was generally ridiculed as ex- 
pensive and visionary. In the previous 
year Stevens had obtained from the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey a charter incorporating 
•* The New Jersey Railroad Company/' 
granting it authority to build a railroad from 
Trenton to New Brunswick, which, however, 
was never built. But in 1820 he built at 
Hoboken a short road for experimental pur- 
poses. Three years later — in 1823 — this 
indefatigable experimenter and "visionary," 
who expended a fortune in experiments upon 
steamboats and railroads, applied success- 
fully to the legislature of Pennsylvania for a 
charter authorizing the construction of a 
railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia. 
Among the corporators named were Horace 
Binney and Stephen Girard. But it does 
not appear that any serious effort was made 
to build a road under the authority thus ob- 
tained. 

The first railroad built in the United 
States for actual use was at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts ; it extended from the granite quar- 
ries to the Neponset river, a distance of 



three miles. This short road was completed 
in 1827. In the same year a gravity road, 
which with its connections was 13 miles in 
length, was completed at Mauch Chunk. 
During the year 1828 several railroads were 
begun. Among them were that of the Del- 
aware and Hudson Canal Company, extend- 
ing from the mines to the termination of 
their canal at Honesdale, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the first stone of which structure 
was laid on the 4th of July of that year 
by Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Upon 
the former of these roads it is claimed that 
the locomotive was for the first time used in 
this country. The engine was the ** Stour- 
bridge Lion," imported from England. It 
was run experimentally over a portion of the 
road by Horatio Allen, in August, 18291 
three months before the famous trial of en- I 
gines on the Liverpool and Manchester , 
road. It proved, however, to be too heavy | 
for the track, and it was therefore con- \ 
demned to be dismantled of its wheels and ' 
to serve as a stationary engine. The first 
American locomotive was built at New 
York, in 1829, for the Charleston and Ham- 
burg railroad, in South Carolina. It was a 
small four-wheeled engine with an upright 
boiler, in which were water-flues closed at 
the bottom, the fires circling around them. 
This engine, known as the "Best Friend/'! 
was put upon the track late in the summer 
of 1 830 and began running regularly in the 
following January. It worked satisfactory 
for about two years, when it exploded ; but 
as the machinery was uninjured, it was re- 
built with a tubular boiler. Upon this road, 
in 1 83 1, was first employed the four-wheeled 
truck for locomotives and long cars, the in- 
vention of Mr. Horatio Allen. The second 
railroad in the United States to employ 
steam was the Hudson and Mohawk, now a 
part of the New York Central, which was 
opened in 1831. The engines for this road 
were built at the Novelty Iron Works, in 
New York. 

The first section of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, a length of 13 miles, from Balti- 
more to Ellicott's Mills, was opened to the 
public with horse-cars in May, 1830. A 
small engine, built in Baltimore by Peter 
Cooper, was run on this road in the same 
year, but it seems not to have been altogether 
satisfactory in its performance. Steam was 
not regularly used on this road until 1834- 

In the month of April, 1834, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was opened from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia. A sketch of the early his- 
tory of this road will be given in a subse- 
quent article. 
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THE Annual Session of the County Teachers' 
Institutes will be held this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several 
counties named, which with one or two excep- 
tions of counties that have not yet reported to 
Ik Department of Public Instruction — includes 
the entire list of these conventions. The new 
law in reference to attendance at Institutes 
authorizes and requires payment of teachers at 
irate not to exceed two dollars per day. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term 
of any School^istrict. 



WsiTcn . 
Cambria 
Greene . 
Berks . 
Potter . 
Cameron 
McKean 
Tioga . 
Allegheny 
Susqaehanna 
Washington 
Adams . . 
Backs . . 
Erie . . . 
Chester. . 
Dauphin . 
Delaware . 
Montgomery 
Lancaster. 
Lawreace . 
Lebanon . 
Northamptoi 
Lehigh . . 
Mifflm . . 
i ?tny . . . 
Elk . . . 
Franklin . 
Huntingdon 
Bedfoid . 
Carbon . . 
Cumberland 
Juniata . • 
Annstronff 
Clinton . . 
Indiana. . 
Lackawanna 
Luzerne 



Pike 
Schnylkill 
Vnion . , 
fcaver . . 
fihur . . . 
Bradford , 
BuUer . , 
Centre . , 
Clarion. . 
Clearfield 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Fayette. 
Torest . , 



. Sngar Grove . 

. Ebensburg . . 

. Waynesburg . . 

. Reading . . . 

Coudersport . . 

. Driftwood . . 

. Smethport . . 

. Wellsboro' . , 

. Pittsburgh . . . 

. Montrose . . . 

. Washington . . 

. Gettysburg . . 

. Doylestown . . 

. Waterford . . 

. West Chester . 

. Harrisburg . . 

• Media . • . . 
. Norristown . , 
. Lancaster . . . 
. New Castle . . 
. Lebanon . . . 
. Easton .... 
. Allentown • • 
. Lewistown . . 
. New Bloomfield 
. Ridgway . . . 
. Chambersburg . 
. Huntingdon . . 

• Bedford . . . 
. Mauch Chuiik . 
. Carlisle .... 
. Mifflintown . . 
. Kittanning . . 
. Lock Haven . 
. Indiana . . . 
. Scranton . . . 
. Wilkes-Barre . 



NorthnmberlandSunbary 



Milford . , . . 
. Shenandoah . . 
• Lewisburg . . 
. Beaver . . . . 
. Hollidaysburg . 
. Towanda . . . 
. Butler . . . . 
. Bellefonte . . . 
. Clarion .... 
. Clearfield . .* . 
. Bloomsburg . . 
. Meadville. . . 
. Uniontown . . 
. Tlonesta • • • 



September 5. 
September 26. 
October 3. 
October xo. 
October 10. 
October 17. 
October 17. 
October 17. 
October 24. 
October 24. 
October 24. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
November 14. 
November 14. 
November 14. 
November 14. 
November 21. 
November 2X. 
.November 2X. 
November 28. 
November 28. 
November 28. 
December 5. 
December 5. 
December 5. 
December 12. 
December 19. 
December X9. 
December X9. 
December 19. 
December 19. 
December 19. 
December 19. 
December 19. 
December 19. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 
December 26. 



Fulton . . . 
Jefferson . . 
Lycoming . 
Mercer . . . 
Monroe . . 
Montour . . 
Snyder . . . 
Somerset . . 
Venango . . 
Wayne . . 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming . . 
York. . . . 
Sullivan . . 



McConnellsburg 
Brookville . . 
Muncy .... 
Mercer .... 
Stroudsburg . . 
Danville . . . 
Middleburg . . 
Somerset . . . 
Franklin . . . 
Honesdale . . 
Greensburg . 
Tunkhannock 
York. . . . 
Forksville . 



December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
January 2, 



26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 

26.' 
26. 
1888. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



N0.I 




4x94 
4195 
4x96 

4197 
4198 

4»99 
4aoo 

4201 

4aoa 

4ao3 

4204 

4205 

4306 

4307 

4908 

4309 

4axo 

4211 

4a r a 

42x3 

42x4 

42x5 

4216 

42x7 

42x8 

4219 

4220 

4221 

4222 

4223 

4224 

4235 

4226 

4227 

4228 

4229 

4930 

4231 
4232 
4*33 
4*34 
423s 
4236 
4337 
4238 

4239 
4240 

424X 

4243 

4243 

4244 

4245 



. J. Breaenum . 
. L. Henry . . 



ftgnrt . . 
Moore . 



Mary E. Emerick. 
Ida M. Harley . 
J. W. Thoxnan . 

F. R. Coyne . . 
T. J. Coyne . . 
Kate Burke. . . 
Kate Rooney . . 
Wm. H. Krcmer 
Lizzie A. Flanigan 
Minnie E. Pierce 
W. L. CoUinz. . 

G. H. Martin . 
S. M. Turbett . 
J. B. Laubach . 
Will. S. Monroe 
P. H. Kearney . 
D. N. Dieiienbach 
S 

Viola kelu'. 
Laura E. Boice , 
M. R. Williamz 

D. K. Cooper . 

E. B. McRobertz 
Ella Tai 
EUaJ 
S. A. Kiskadden 

iosieSlaigh . . 
loUie Gibson . 
Elizabeth Newell 
Emma Mc El wain 
Lilian Everett 
Ella B. Milholland 
Cora West. . . 
M. W. Black . . 
B. K. Hall . . . 
Jos. F. Bixler. . 
M. A. Goodhart 
Rebecca Goodhart 
T. Grove Tritt . 
D. L. Kepner. . 
M. L. Keiser . . 
Wm. P. KendaU 
J. L. Hopton . . 
M. R. Travis. . 
Geoise C. Davis 
Deborah Thomas 
Lizzie Bair . . » 
Ida M. Lind 
M. K. McCreary 
Bertha C. Oberhn 
B. M. Weitzel . 
4246 Annie McComb . 
J. H. White . . 
A. J. Hennigan . 
M. B. Gleason . 
UllianCobb. . 
C Acta Stanton. 



4247 

4248 

4249 
4250 

4251 

4252MaryJ. McHale 

!M. a. McLane . 

John A. Hays . 

S. M. Croeby . . 



4253 
4254 
4255 



Post Office. 



Butler. . . 
Trapp . . . 
Abbottstown 
Minooka . . 



4€ 



Duxunore . . 
Summit . . . 
Girardville . . 
Carpenter . . 
Montoursville 
Doyle's Mills 
Port Royal . . 
Sandy Run . . 
Kingston . . . 
Avoca .... 
DantilU . . . 
Lisbum *. . . 
Rasselas ... 
Dagus Mines . 
Allegheny City 
Canonsburg . 
Sharpsbuii^. . 
Harmarsville . 
Mansfield Val 
Pittsbuxgh . . 

Etna 

Sharpsbuxj^ . 
Wilkinsburg . 



«f 



Lonn*s Ferry 

McKeesport . 
«f 

Newry .... 
Mechanicsburg 
Carlisle . . . 
Dickinson . , 
Newville . . . 
Dickinson . . 
East Salem . . 
Thompsontown 
Jefferson . . . 
Ceylon .... 
Dunkard . . . 
feffcison . . . 
Waynesbufg • 
Ktnzers . . . 
Lancaster . . 
IdaviUe . . . 
Columbia . . 
Lancaster . . 
Hubers . . . 
Archibald . . 
Mooftic .... 
Scranton . . . 
MUwaulde . • 
Olyphant • . 

Dunmore * . 
Don^al . . . 
Greensbuxg. . 




Butler . . . 
Montgom'ry 
Adams . 
Lack'wanna 



<f 



Schu^lkiU. . 

Lycoming 
(f 

Juniata 
«t 

Luzerne 

n 
ff 

Montour 
York . 
Elk . . 

. « - 

Allegheny 
«t 

tt 

** 
ff 
«( 
« 
ff 
ff 
ff 
« 

»t 
tt 

Blair . . . 

CumberiM 
<f 

tt 

tt 

tt % 

Juniata 
ff 

Greene 
tt 

tt 



tt 

Lancaster 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Lackawaima 
f« 

« 

«f 

ff 

tt 

tt 



W< 



•d 



tt 



Date. 
X886-87 



Oct. a6 
Nov.a7 
Dec. 13 
Feb. 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 
xa 

la 

19 

la 



ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
f« 
ff 
ff 
«< 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 



Mch 


I as 


Apr 


30 


<f 


30 


May 


97 


ff 


y> 


ff 


30 


f « 


30 


ff 


30 


ff 


30 


ff 


30 


tt 


.30 


*t 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS, 



Berks — Supt. Keck : Our classes of appli- 
Its were unusually large ; there were many 
teachers than schools. There appears to 
very little opposition to the six months* law. 
idelberg changed its school term to seven 
pths. Muhlenberg decided to furnish six of 
bdr rooms with patent furniture. Robeson 
Its again built two new school-houses. 
Cumberland —Supt. Beitzel : One new school- 
IpDse has been erected in East Pennsboro, near 
^amp Hill. Improvements have been made in 
tiiool buildings in Newton, N. Middleton, and 
(.Middleton, Hopewell, Mifflin. Frankford, N. 
iid S. Middleton, Monroe and £. Pennsboro' 
Itdi furnish one house with latest improved 
■niture ; the Newton Board furnishes its eleven 
looses with patent furniture. S. Middleton has 
i^pted a course of study for its primary schools, 
^ completed and tested by an examination 
p^ promotion to the secondary grade. A 
Mbcr of districts have provided either physi- 
P<lpcal charts or manikins for use in the schools 
■ing the coming term. 

Delaware— Supt. Smith: The directors of 
(ediahave had the steam heating apparatus 
*>nranged during the vacation, and have such 
'guarantee from the contracting parties that 
^y feel sure the children will not suffler from 
w cold as they have done for the past three 
njters. Lower Chichester has remodeled the 
chool-bouse at Frainer. It is now a two- 
^ building, and will alTord much better ac- 



commodations to the increased number of pupils. 
In Upper Chichester one of the schools had to 
be dosed for the year just opening because of 
an insufficient number of pupils. 

Franklin — Supt. Slyder: Three new school- 
houses are being built this season — ^two in Guil- 
ford and one in Lurgan. The latest improved 
furniture will be placed in these buildings. In 
the Waynesboro school improvements have 
been made in the way of ventilating and heating. 
The Ruttan system is beinc^ tried. The new 
laws relative to institutes and length of school- 
term are being looked upon as the proper 
thing. ^ 

FtJLTON — Supt. Peck : A County Normal was 
held at the county seat, at which a number of 
teachers were in attendance, earnestly striving 
to better fit themselves for the work 0/ the com- 
ing winter. I notice a tendency to make the 
already low salaries of teachers still lower. 
Fourteen dollars a month seems to be the min- 
imum. A one-third property valuation in this 
countv is detrimental to the interests of our 
schools. It siniply ^makes four and one-third 
mills the limit of tax for school purposes. 

Greene — Supt. Waychoff": Centre district has 
established a graded school at Holbrook and is 
erectine a new building for that purpose. Jef- 
ferson borough is building a fine school-house, 
which is constructed and located with good 
judgment. 

Indiana — Supt. Cochran : Large new houses 
have been erected in Brush Valley, Conemaugh, 
Rayne, Canoe, Green, Montgomery. These 
buildings are supplied with the best patent fur- 
niture, and everything is being done to add to 
the comfort of the pupils. The McQuown 
school in Canoe township will be e^raded this 
year. Although some of our people feel that 
they can scarcely afford to have six months 
school, yet in very few districts have the wages 
been lowered; in several they have been in- 
creased. The prospects at present are that our 
State Normal School will be full this winter. 
Our teachers know the great advantage of good 
training and are trying to improve the opportu- 
nity afi&rded by these schools. The directors 
of Washington are having a new house erected 
in the Lucas district. We believe that our 
teachers will compare favorably with those of 
other counties in the State ; but many of our 
best teachers are leaving us to teach elsewhere. 
Why ? Because they can get better wages be- 
yond our county limits. 

Juniata — Supt. Auman : At the thirteen ex- 
aminations hela, 141 applicants presented them- 
selves, of whom 125 received certificates. The 
greater number of our teachers passed a very 
creditable examination. Notwithstanding the 
fact that most of the districts in this county have 
heretofore had only five months school, I hear 
very little dissatisfaction with the law increasing 
the minimum term to six months. 

Lawrence — Supt. Sherrard: Most of our 
schools opened in the first or second week of 
September, and very many of them will be con- 
tinuous for six to eight months under the same 
teacher. Public sentiment in favor of the single 
term is gradually growing stronger. There 
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were only four districts in the county which had 
a summer school, ^ew Bedford has built a 
new two-room house, which is a very satisfac- 
tory structure. 

Lehigh — Sunt. Knauss : Heidelberg town- 
ship has torn aown the remaining four of its 
old frame buildin^^ and erected substantial 
brick houses in their stead. It can now boast 
of having rebuilt all its school-houses, nine in 
number, within seven years, and of haying as 
good and comfortable school buildings as any 
other district in the county. On the 26th of 
August in response to a call issued by the 
County Superintendent, the principals of the 
town and oorough schools met in the court 
house at Allentown. The object of the meet- 
ing was to discuss topics pertaining to the 
work of Principals in their connection with 
a system of graded schools. The following 
are a few of the topics presented for con- 
sideration : I. The duties of the principal in 
general. 2. Course of study for graded schools. 

3. Manner of organizing the teaching forces. 

4. Gradation and promotions. 5. Higher 
branches. These topics were discussed briefly, 
aU present taking an active part. This was the 
first meeting of the kind held in the county, 
and the principals were so well pleased with it, 
that they decided to meet again at the call of 
the County Superintendent. 

Luzerne — Supt. Coughlin: The following 
districts are each building a new school-house : 
Luzerne borough, Hughestown, Pittston town- 
ship, Marcy township, and Parsons borough. 
West Pittson is reseating the High School. 

Lycoming— Supt. Lose: Dunng the month 
of July, I visited all the schools open in the Pine 
Creek region. I was very much encouraged 
by the progress that this section of the county 
has been making. The houses are being sup- 
plied with patent furniture, outline maps, read- 
ing charts, etc., and |the directors are making 
earnest efforts to secure a better class of teach- 
ers. The directors in our country districts have 
taken a very wise course in arranging the six 
months' term. Instead of dividing it into a 
summer and winter term, they will open the 
schools about October 3d, take a week's vaca- 
tion during institute meeting, and close the 
schools about April ist. There has also been 
an agreeable surprise in the matter of teachers' 
salaries, a number of districts increasing them, 
against two or three decreasing, making the 
average salary higher this year than last. This 
year I look for the best work ever done in our 
schools. 

McKean — Supt. Eckles : Wetmore township 
has built two new school-houses during the past 
month. Norwich township is agitating the cjues- 
tion of furnishing the school books at public ex- 
pense. Foster township demanded a certifi- 
cate averaging one and one-half from all appli- 
cants for her schools. 

Monroe — Supt. Paul : The directors of Jack- 
son township have purchased new furniture for 
the school-houses. This township now has first- 
class furniture in all its houses. Pleasant Val- 
ley and Fair View Academies have been in 
session during the summer, and many of our 



teachers have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by these institutions to prepare 
themselves better for the school-room w(M-k. 

Perry — Supt. Aumiller : I consider it iitdn^ 
to note the death of Dr. G. W. Eppley, of Marys- 
ville. He was killed on the night of the 27^1 
July by an engine on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Through his death the town of Marysville loses 
an able physician and a good citizen. Boll 
mention his death because of the interest he al- 
ways took in the advancement of the public 
schools. He was for a number of years die 
moving spirit in the Marysville school board, 
and the progress made in the schools of that 
town is due, in the main, to his untiring zeal and 
progressive spirit. He was always a friend of 
the teacher, and his open, honest heart pos* 
sessed a charm that won the love and esteem 
of all. 

Snyder — Supt Herman : The Missionary In- 
stitute, located at Selinsgrove, under its present 
efficient management, is widening its innuence, 
and the county is especially fortunate in havine 
the means of intellectual training which it af- 
fords. Successful academic terms were had at 
Freeburg, Middleburg, and Adamsburg. The 
educational facilities of the county {iregood, and 
we confidently look for a highergrade of teach- 
ers the coming school year. Tne *' Free Nor- 
mal" conducts! by the County Superintendent, 
was not held this year. There are now four 
schools in the county that have courses suit* 
able for teachers. A large per cent of teadi* 
ers are preparing for their work in these schook 
I assist in three of them, devoting my time 
the science of teaching. 

Somerset — Supt. Berkey : Evidences of edu- 
cational progress are apparent in nearly every 
distnct of the county. Quite a number of nevi 
houses'have been built this summer, and tht 
old line of school furniture is rapi(Uy giving 
place to the more approved modern style. Sooi* 
erset borough has taken a step forward by elect* 
in^ an additional teacher, thus allowing the 
principal to do general work in all the schools. 
The Board has also adopted a course of study. 
Berlin and Rockwood have also employed a 
full corps of teachers each. The locai normal 
schools were well attended and did good work. 
Eighteen local normal and select schools were 
in operation within the county, some of then 
largely attended by teachers. The term ranges 
from eight to ten weeks, closing with the public 
examination of teachers, which was held auriog 
the month of September. 

Sullivan— Supt. Black: Fox township has 
supplied each of its schools with Webster s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. I have held the annual 
session of the Teachers* Normal Institute at Do- 
shore. The term was one of six weeks. The 
attendance was large and great interest maBt* 
fested in the work. 

Venango — ^Supt. Lord : A new house is bfr 
ing built in Jackson township ; Sandy Creek has 
furnished each of her six schools with outline 
maps and primary charts. The new houses in 
Siverly ana Utica, to replace those burned du^ 
ing the winter, are models in every respect 
Our schools start out this fall better equipped than 
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ever before, and we confidently look forward to 
a very prosperous term. 

BuTLER—Supt. Mackey : The school board 
has fitted up two additional rooms for school, 
another for an of!ice, and a fourth as a class- 
room. The water pipes have also been ex- 
tended to each floor, and gas connection made 
at all the fire-places. 

Mahanoy City — Supt. Ballantine: The school 
board passed two important resolutions at its 
\wt, session, i. They resolved to pay teachers 
according to qualifications and no longer pay 
die same salary to the same grade regardless of 
qualifications, professional or scholastic. 2. They 
resolved to select from the applicants for schools 
for the next term, those best qualified without 
regard to their previous service in our schools. 
If these resolutions are realized, we expect to 
see, as a result, great improvement m the 
schools. If they are not realized now, they will 
be in the future, unless we are retrograding. The 
school board has greatly improved the appear- 
ance of one of its buildings, by having it pamted 
on the outside, the yard graded and enclosed bv 
an elegant iron fence, and a flag pavement laid. 
It improves both school building and neighbor- 
hood. 

Nanticoke — Supt. Monroe: Our directors buy 
fte readers, slates and pencils used by the 



pupils. They have also subscribed for The 
Pennsylvania School Journal for the coming 
year. 

Phgenixville — Supt. Leister: During the 
summer all the school builings had been thor- 
oughly cleansed. All, excepting the new one, 
were painted inside and outside, and properly 
repaired. Miss Lizzie A. Boorse has been ap- 
pointed by the Board to teach, principally, 
music, drawing and elocution. 

Shamokin — ^Supt. Harpel : Our school board 
has contracted for the erection of two brick school 
buildings. They are well planned, and will be 
completed by September 5th. 

South Easton — Supt. ShuU : Thanks to our 
directors for increasing the salaries, whereby 
two excellent teachers, who had not been teach- 
ing for sometime, were brought back to our fold. 
The directors have also established a new school, 
in an excellent room furnished in the latest im- 
proved style. The board has made a change 
m arithmetics, geographies, and spellers. The 
schools have opened with an increase of 95 
pupils. A number of repairs have been made 
which add greatly to the appearance of the rooms, 
grounds, etc. Our teachers began their Work 
with a de^ee of earnestness that has not marked 
the openmg of previous school terms. We have 
organized an Institute, which meets bi-weekly. 



Literary Department. 



THE Riverside Literature Series of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, is one of the most ex- 
cellent and useful publications for educational 
purposes with which we are acquainted. It is a 

onthly issue of classic American literature, 

ch part containing entire, with carefully pre- 
~ Introductions, Notes, Historical and Bio- 
traphical Sketches, some standard American 
Iterary work, Longfellow's Evangeline, his 
Courtship of Miles Standish, the same drama- 
tzed for use in parlor or school entertain- 
ments, lVhtttter*s Snow-Bound, and Among 
6e Hills, his Mabel Martin, Maud MuUer, and 
other poems, specimens of the choicest poetry 
and prose from Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Bayard Taylor, Benjamin Franklin, Washing- 
km, Thoreau, while the latest part, Number 28, 
consists of four exquisite sketches about Birds 
and Bees from the charming pen of John Bur- 
t9itgks. There are nine of these numbers 
tsKd every year, and the yearly subscription 
fnce is $1.25 ; or single numbers can be had at 
IS cents eacn. 

We need not here speak of the great cheap- 
aos of this sterling publication, nor refer to the 
Atcellent style in which it is presented, paper 
fod typography being first-class, as everything 
is that has the imprint of " The Riverside Press." 
I We rather would call attention to the excep- 
tional value of the series for use in our public 
schools. 

We feel quite safe in saying that for literature 
dasses there is nothing more convenient, cheap 
and better published anywhere. They supply 
a want that cannot but have been often and 



keenly felt by every teacher of literature, each 
number constituting as it were a complete text- 
book for the study of some representative work 
of some standard American author; and the 
whole series covering enough ground to serve 
as a very full and satisfactory introduction to 
the more specific and fuller study of our Utera- 
ture. For this purpose the Introductions and 
Notes, with Biographical and Historical Sketches 
are especially adapted, and extremely valuable 
to teacher and scholar. Moreover, in Number 
13 is given a systematic plan for the study of 
Longfellow, a full analysis, thirty-two topics of 
study, with a series of questions and references, 
which can be used as a reliable and helpful 
guide to the study of any other author, and 
must insure accuracy and thoroughness on the 
part of the student. We know it to have been 
so used by classes with much profit and eminent 
satisfaction. 

Another and still more general use to which 
we should like to see this series put, is as Sup- 
plementary Readers, or even as substitutes for 
the ordinary Reader in the upper evades of our 
schools. Indeed this has been done in very 
many schools already. For example Supt. 
Phillips says the " Riverside Literature Series 
will be used instead of Readers in oiu: erammar 
school grades.** Supt. Balliet writes, "We shall 
want Grandfather's Chair as a supplementary 
reader during the present year, or by the begin- 
ning of the next.*' Supt. Wilber says, " I never 
had pupils so interested in reading as since I 
have introduced the Riverside Literature Series 
into my school I shall not make the 
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series supplementary ^ but substitute them for 
the old Reader." Supt. MacAlister, of Phila- 
delphia, thinks the series " admirably adapted 
for readine books in the hieher grades of school 
work/* and adds, " I should be very glad to see 
them come into general use." 

Among the manifest advantages of such a use 
of these books is the fact that they at once make 
our scholars acquainted with the best American 
literature, and so cultivate correct literary taste 
as can be done by no other means. They do 
not give them only a collection of " scraps," but 
entire works, connected and complete, of the 
master-writers of our tongue. They arouse the 
interest of the pupils in what they are reading, 
as is not done by the perfunctory perusal of a 
book made up of heterogeneous " extracts " pf 
prose and poetry. They naturally lead up to 
nirther private reading and study of the stand- 
ard worKS of our literature. We should very 
much like to see them introduced very widely 
into the Secondary , Grammar and High Schools 
of our State. 

Two extra numbers are announced by the 
publishers as being nearly ready, one of which 
at least will be welcomed by thousands of teach- 
ers. It is to contain Programmes and Sugges- 
tions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of 
Authors, The other number will contain Por- 
traits and Biographical Sketches of twenty 
American authors. We shall probably have 
occasion to refer to these again. 

Entering on Life. A Book for Young Men. By 
Cunningham Geikie, D. D, New York: John 
B. Alden. i2mo., pp. 224. Price^ 40 cents. 
This neatly printed and bound volume needs no 
farther recommendation than to say that it is from 
the gifted pen of the learned author of " The Life 
and Words of Christ." and "Hours With the Bible," 
two works of such sterling character, and yet so pop- 
ular withal, as to have made Dr. Geikie' s name a 
household word among English-speaking Christians 
everywhere. The present volume consists of nine 
essays, on Youth, Character, Companions, Success, 
Christianity, Helps, Reading, Dreams, and Fare- 
well — subjects old yet ever new, and never more 
important for the consideration of young men than 
to-day. Dr. Geikie's treatment of these subjects is 
marked by freshness and clearness of thought, a 
frank and manly spirit, and a style of surpassing grace 
and elegance. His thoughts are those of a profound 
and original thinker ; his words are the words of an 
erudite scholar and eloquent preacher ; his counsel is 
always wise, earnest, and practical. The book is one 
no young man can read without receiving genuine 
help. We heartily wish every young man about 
entering on life would earnestly and carefully read 
it. It is an excellent book to have in the school 
library. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds, For Boys and Girls. 

By James Johonnot, New York : D. Appleton 6r* 

Co. /2mo.,pp. 148 1 illustrated. 

Judging by the books thus far issued in Appletons' 
^ Historical Series, of which this attractive little volume 
is Book Second, the set promises to be one not only , 
full of interest to young readers, an important con- 
sideration, but also full of intrinsic merit and value. 
We can scarcely imagine a book which live boys and 
girls will more eagerly read than this one with its 
collection of entertaining Myths, its Indian Stories, 



some of which strike us as more than half mythical 
themselves, its thrilling Stories of the Revolutioo ud 
Scottish Stories, and other miscellaneous htitoiial 
tales. The stories, moreover, have the merit of bebig 
well told, from a literary point of view ; and ire tUof 
them selected with a view to their moral influence as 
well, so as to awaken the higher sentiments ud lo- 
bier feelings and aspirations. Numerous illustniiou 
add to the interest and attractiveness of the vohat 

Health Lessons : A Primary Book. By Jtrm 
Walker, M. D. New York: D. Appletw b 
Co. t2mo.,pp. tg4, illustrated. 
Not the least valuable part of this book is the ini- 
tial chapter for teachers, with its sensible and ai- 
nently practical advice and instruction, gathered from 
the author's long experience as a ^ysiciin and 
teacher, to those who have in hand the teaching of 
young children, especially on health-subjects. If foi 
no other reason than this, that all teachers might lean, 
e. g., that children are not machines all made after 
one pattern, and all to be treated alike, that no teadte 
on health subjects should "ride hobbies," that "little 
stress should be laid on purely anatomical points," 
such as the names :f bones, muscles, etc. — ^if only for 
the good advice given on this subject, we should like 
all teachers of hygiene tb have this little book. Bat 
in all other respects, too, the book bears every mark 
of being the work of one more than ordinarily com{«' 
tent to prepare a text -book for primary classes. Dr. 
Walker has the double advantage of being a phja- 
cian, and having had long experience in hospitals 
and chlldreii's ** homes," and also as lecturer on hy- 
giene and physiology to children in the Brooklp 
Central Grammar School. The book conseanent]; 
is one of the very best of its kind. The pubtisho^ 
too, have done well to put it forth in such attnctitt 
style, with excellent illustrations, in large, clear tyfV 
and in very ornamental binding. 

The Practical Elements of Rhetoric, ffid 
Illustrative Examples. By /ohn F. GenuH* 
Ph.D. Boston : Ginm 6r* Co. i2mo., pp. ^ 
Price, $1.40. 

Good, practical, elementary books on Rhetoric are 
scarce. Every honest attempt to supplv the need of 
such a book, adapted for high school and college 
classes, is therefore to be warmly welcomed, eves 
though it does not fully realize our ideal of what sudi 
a book should be. The treatise of Dr. Genungseeos 
to us to be considerably in advance of most other 
attempts of the kind in more than one respect, and to 
merit the attention and careful examination of teach- 
ers of rhetoric. One of its chief merits is that it 
clearly realizes the necessary limitations of snch a 
book. It does not profess or attempt to do what do 
such treatise ever can do. We think Prof. Gennng 
is perfectly correct when he says on this point that 
** Literature is of course infinitely more than nechao- 
ism ; but in proportion as it becomes more, a text* 
book of rhetoric has less of business with it. It is as t 
mechanism that it must be taught ; the rest most be 
left to the student himself. To this sphere, then, the 
present work is restricted ; the literary art, so far as 
it is amenable to the precepts of a text-book, and 10 
the demands of a college course." In not appreciJ^ 
mg this limitation is where so many works on rhetoric 
have failed to realize their full measure of usefulnesti 
Regarding rhetoric exclusively in its art-phase, ProC 
Genung divides his work into two main parts, the order 
of treatment of which is exactly the reverse of that nsa- 
ally followed, Style, or the part relating to expres- 
sion, being made to precede Invention, or that relat- 
ing to thought. " For this corresponds to the logical 
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order which al] arts, tA well as the art of discourse, 
most observe . . . just as the tnusidan begins with 
finger exercises, and the artist with drawing from 
iiMxiels/' Under " Part I., Style," are treated very 
foUy such matters as Diction, or the use of words in 
prose and poetry. Figures of Speech, and Composi- 
tion. Under "Part 11., Invention," are treated the 
nxions procedures involved in finding, sifting, and 
ofdering the material of discoune, two chapters being 
derated to the principles involved in all literary work, 
tad six more to the particular application of these in 
Description, Narration, Exposition, Argumentation, 
ftosaasion, etc. The treatment throughout is philoso- 
phical, the manner and arrangement eminently clear, 
vithmucb space very wisely devoted to the illustration 
of every important pointby copious examples from 
tfindaid literature. The publishers have done their 
work equally well; type, paper and binding are of the 
ray best. Altogether, we are more than pleased with 
the book. 

Applbton's Physical Geography. Prepared on 
a New and Original Plan, By John £>. Quack- 
enhn.John S.Newkerry, Ckas. H, Hitchcock, W, 
Le Qmie Stevens^ Henry Gannett, Wm, H. Ball, 
C Hart Merriam, NathU L, Britian, Geo. F. 
Awts, and Geo. M. Stoney, New York : D. Ap- 
fUton ^ Co., ^o.,pp. 140. 
If there is a more thorough and complete, as well as 
more interesting and attractive text-book of Physical 
Geography in existence than this one, we have never 
Ken it. It is a notable example of the immense 
tdnnce that has been made in recent years in the 
preparation of school books, and this is true also of the 
nechanical execution, the maps, tables, illustrations, 
ffid general make-up of the volume. The work is 
: Dot t mere compilanon, but embodies the results of 
die original labors of some of the most noted scien- 
tists in the country, each of whom writes so much of 
the whole as is concerned with that branch of the 
nbject of which he is a specialist and acknowledged 
iBtbority. Besides the other weighty advantages of 
ach a co-operative work, there is given a freshness to 
(he book seldom to be found in such treatises \ we, 
iM>reover, feel it to be thoroughly reliable in its state- 
Beats ; and it has the merit of giving us what is known 
«Lthe subject to-day, up to date. It is a Physical 
Geography that can safely be commended to teachers. 

The Franklin Elementary Algebra. By Ed- 
wm P, Seaver, A. M. and Geo. A. Walton, A.M. 
Philadelphia : J. H. Butler, tamo., pp. 2^7. 
Beginning with Simple Equations, the pupil is 
pUinly and rapidly led u]tto Logarithms. In a work 
of this kind there is of course no room nor call for 
peat novelty or originality. The authors have, how- 
r (w, succeeded in making a book that is commenda- 
■ % simple, clear, and practical in its arrangement, 
^ plenty of examples and problems, and as little 
tttccessary theorizing and explanation as possible, 
^e consider it a very good elementary text-book for 
i^Mttdy of Algebra. The Key, which may also be 
^ by teachers desiring it, simply contains the an- 
<vets to the examples and problems found in the book. 

The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart, F. R. S. New York : yohn B. Alden. 
t2mo.,pp. toy. . Price, 2^ cents. 
Nearly all of the ten chapters comprising this very 
pleasant little book were originally delivered as ad- 
dresses at school commencements, at the giving of 
prizes, certificates, etc., and certain other like occa- 
sions. They are from the graceful pen of one of the 
greatest scientists and most scholarly writers of Eng- 
land, and are fullof beauty and wisdom, not only from 



the mind of Sir John Lubbock, but culled from the 
writings of the great authors and thinkers of all coun- 
tries and of ancient modem and times. The sentiments 
and counsel given on such subjects as the Duty of 
Happiness, the Happiness of Duty, a Sone of Books, 
the Choice of Books, the Blessing of FViends, Value of 
Time, Pleasures of Travel, of Home, Science and Ed- 
ucation, are true, wholesome and inspiring. In the 
chapter on 7%e Choice of Books is contained the fa- 
mous <* List of 100 Books,'* which caused so much 
discussion when it first appeared. The volume is 
well made and handsome. 

English Literature. — We have received from the 
author. Prof. Enoch Perrine, A. M., of Bucknell 
University, a specimen of the leaflets used by him at 
the Educational Assembly at Key East, New Jersey, 
in conducting the class in Enghsh Literature there. 
The Leaflet contains the outlines and analysts of a 
very thorough study of Chaucer, Addison, and Bry- 
ant, clearly and concisely arranged for the guidance 
of teacher and pupil. It can be commended to 
teachers of literature as a remarkably succinct, clear, 
and helpful aid in their work. The Leaflets can be 
had of the author at a merely nominal price. 

Irving s Life of Washington, — Some time ago we 
called attention to John B. Alden's beautiful four- 
volume edition of this standard American classic. 
The four volumes are now all out, the handsomest 
books ever made at so low a price, they costing only 
1 1 per volume fn half-morocco binding, fully illus- 
trated and excellently printed. They are a marvel 
of cheapness. The same is true of Alden's Ideal 
Shakspeare, in 12 volumes, at 60 cents each in half 
morocco. 

The Atlantic Monthly {%^ per year), published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, stands without a 
rival, as pre-eminently the literary magazine of the 
country. We call attention to it here b^use we be- 
lieve it to be just such a periodical as many of our 
teachers need, and would like to have. Indeed, 
scarcely a number comes to us but contains some 
article of special value and interest to educators, as can 
be seen from the articles of the kind that have from 
time to time been reprinted in The Journal. Besides 
such articles, the Atlantic contains every month 
the installments of two or more serials, always 
of the very highest literary merit and by world-re- 
nowned authors. The serials now running are Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes's delightful journal of his 
recent trip to Europe, entitled, " Our Hundred Days 
in Europe.*' Dr. Holmes writes only for this maga- 
zine. ** The Second Son," is a novel written by 
Thos. Bailey Aldrich and Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant ; 
while Marian Crawford writes " Paul PatofT,*' which 
is decidedly one of the very best novels this volum- 
inous author has ever produced. Then there are 
every month several short stories, poetry by Holmes, 
Whittier, Lowell, Stedman, Edith Thomas, and all 
the best poets of the land ; one or more historical 
articles by writers like Fiske, Scudder, Higgin- 
son, McMaster and others ; tales of travel ; and the 
fullest and best articles of literary criticism, history 
and review that can be found anywhere. The Atlan- 
tic is particularly rich in the productions of American 
authors, as indeed it has been the means of first intro- 
ducing to the public and to fame some of the fore- 
most writers in our national literature. As a means 
of the highest literary culture, and an indispensable 
record of literary life and work in our country, we 
unhesitatingly recommend The Atlantic Monthly as 
superior to all others. It is a literary education in 
itself regularly to read its pages. 
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CAN music be disregarded when the programme of 
school duties is to be arranged? It should be held 
as equally essential with reading and penmanship, 
and ue day is coming when the local school authori- 
ties — wiser than many who are at present entrusted 
with these interests — ^will inquire of the teacher who 
seeks employment^ "Can yon sing?" "Can you 
play on any instrument ? " " Can you give instruc- 
tion in vocal music?" These have long been ques- 
tions familiar to applicants for positions in the public 
schools of Germany; and happy will be that era 
when they have grown equally familiar to the teach- 



ers of America. Horace liCann, an authority in edu- 
cational matters, once wrote, "If I were the &ther 
of a family, all Uie members of it should learn music. 
Almost all children have naturally good ears, and can 
catch tunes easily; and, strange to say, they axe aUe 
to master the mysteries of tune much better at an 
early age than they do later.*' The refining influence 
of music in the schoolroom and in the &mily dide 
none knew better than himself. Dr. Brooks sajs 
wisely : " A school song in the heart of a child wiU 
do as much for its character as a fact in its memoiy 
or a principle in its intellect." All leading edncatas 
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1. Bold be your stroke. Swift as the light. Brave Hearts of Oak, On for the Right I\ 

2. Loy - al and brave, True as the sun — Heights that can save Yet to be won. 




Life is a field — Sol-diers are we; Ne'er let us yield! 
Conscience on guard, Hope in the rear; Faith as our ward. 



Dare to be free, 
God ev - er near. 




Free from the chains I - die -ness weaves; Free from the pains Cow-ard • ice leaves; 
On,'neathour flag, Fighting the wrong! Hill -top and crag Ech-o our song: 




' m X^L ' 



From foes that kill All we most prize. Free finom fierce will. Ha -tied and lies. 

"Bold be your stroke. Swift as the light. Brave Hearts of Oak, On for the Right!" 







agree as to the impoitance of this kind of instruction, 
and the universal love of music, manifested espe- 
cially by children, is the strongest evidence that their 
position here is not to be shaken. The wide world 
over, wherever human beings have hearts that pul- 
sate quicker to the sentiment of love or sympathy, or 
at thoughts of home or heaven, there the outgushing 
tenderness reveals itself in song. Travellers tell us 
that in the mountains of the Tyrol, it is the beautiful 
custom of the women and children to come out, when 
it is bed-time, and sing their national songs until they 
hear their husbands, fathers and brothers 



answer 



them from the hills on their return home. On the 
shores of the Adriatic, also, such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing a melody. After the first stanza, they 
listen awhUe for the answering strain from off the 
water, and continue to sing and listen till the weO- 
known voices come borne upon the tide. Aam 
sweet to the weary fisherman, as the shadows gadier 
round him, must be the song of these loved ones to 
cheer him on his way, and how they strengthen- 
as does music everywhere — the ties of affection that 
bind together these humble dwellers by the 
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'HE time has come when the peopleshould 
insist that the public school education 
of Iheir children shall be committed to the 
cue of educators. Then the public mind 
vnld not be so likely to become confused 
in regard to the legitimate province of the 
fabltc common schools, nor concerning the 
■ethods by which they may be made to pro- 
liKc the truest and largest results. The 
questions that are now presenting thera- 
for an answer are — i. What shall the 
piblic school teach? a. By what method 
ibill the teaching be conducted ? 3. What 
itsults should the schools attempt to pro- 
duce? The firat two questions have refer- 
ace to the means to be employed ; the last 
to the ends to be attained. 
< It would be well for the cause of popular 
;edDcation to have these questions answered 
jbf those who have made popular education, 
'in all its phases, a careful study. The State 
;bs made provision for the employment of a 
tlass of leading educatore, who, by their 
•isdom, may be able to direct the processes 
of public instruction to the production of 
ilk best ends. — Seeretary J. W. Dickinson. 

This then, is the problem of pedagogy : 
Row to make life in all its parts, through all 
■Bigencies, and under all of its conditions, 
1 unity tending toward the education of the 
•hole people? The school has power, but 
it) power is slight unless it co-operates with 
other educating forces. And these other 
forces are all about us. A young barrister 
ODce said to the great Mason, " I keep my 
room to read Uw." Mason answered: 
" Read law t It is in the court room you 
miutread law." | Bulwer Lyt ton somewhere 



says practically the same thing: "A mao' 
on the whole is a better preceptor than & 
book." Let us have books and teachers 
and schools, but let us have churches and! 
homes, a pure journalism, libraries, pic- 
tures, laws, social customs, popular senti- 
ment — all ofwhich will combine to commend 
to our people " the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good."— i?r. /. U. Vincent. 

The school does not exist for the purpose 
of relieving the home of any of its respon- 
sibilities to the child. The home, to the 
limit of its ability, is the natural and the best 
place to educate the child. That which the 
school has been created to do especially, 
and which the home cannot do adequately, 
is to give the child the necessary training- 
in intetligerue that he must have if he would 
not be driven to the wall in the battle of 
life. This intellectual training has been given 
up to the school by the general consent. 
But adequate intellectual training is impos- 
sible without a corresponding culture of the 
feelings and of the will. Adequate intellec- 
tual education involves adequate character- 
building. It is in this work, which we call 
character-building, that the school and the 
home must act together. Character is the 
grand result of all education, and intellec- 
tual training, which is the distinctive func- 
tion of the school, is an essential factor in 
it. Character cannot exist without intelli- 
gence. But character-building has never 
been delegated to the school in the sense 
and to the extent that intellectual training 
has been so delegated. The family cannot 
shift the burden of character-building from 
the home to the school. In this education 
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of the higher spiritual nature, the family 
and the school must unite, and it is here 
that the school and the home come upon 
common ground. — Iltinais School JaumaL 

1. Language lessons in reading and cor- 
recting sentences already prepared : i. Ex- 
change slates; pupils mark mistakes. 2. 
Pass slates to owners ; correct mistakes, read 
sentence as corrected. Time, 10 minutes. 

2. Oral work. Have pupils use the fol- 
lowing in sentences: hai^e with a form of 
lay. He, sit; A^^with a form oi lay^set^ He. 
Time, 5 minutes. 

3. Use ownership forms of the following 
in oral sentences: men, boys, lady, ladies, 
girl, houses. Time, 5 minutes. 

Many criticisms might be made on this 
plan as follows : Can not always be carried 
out. Will make the teacher mechanical, 
and thereby produce a stiffness in the reci- 
tation. It may take longer to carry out 
some parts of it than the teacher supposed. 
These and many more might be made, and 
we are willing to grant that there is truth in 
all of them; yet we say. Have a plan, and 
work to it as nearly as the circumstances 
will permit. Modify it when it seems nec- 
essary, and your lessons will have a com- 
pleteness about them that they can not have 
without a plan. The fact is that it was nol 
•carried out exactly. It took longer to get 
^through with the first part than the teacher 
•supposed. Then, of course, the other parts 
•were shortened, and there was a feeling when 
time was up that the points of the lesson had 
been made, and there were no regrets, 
expressed or understood. It seemed that 
•everybody was ready for the closing when 
the time came. — Indiana School Journal. 

Jefferson, in his letter to John Jay, 
ninety years ago, said : " Cultivators of the 
•earth are the most valuable citizens. They 
are the most vigorous, most independent, 
most virtuous, and they are tied to the country 
and wedded to it by its most lasting bonds." 

The witty scholar and literateur, Hein- 
rich Heine, speaking of his return to the 
Bible and its sources of consolation in the 
last years of his life, uses this language: 
'' The re-awakening of my religious feelings 
I owe to that holy book, the Bible. Aston- 
ishing ! that after I have whirled about all 
my life over all the dance-floors of phi- 
losophy, and yielded myself to all the orgies 
of the intellect, and paid my addresses to 
all possible systems, without satisfaction, 
like Messalina after a licentious night, I now 



find myself on the same standpoint where 
poor Uncle Tom stands — on that of the 
Bible. I kneel down by my black brother 
in the same prayer I What a humiliation ! 
With all my science I have come np fiuther 
Ihan the poor ignorant negro who has scarce 
learned to spell. Poor Tom, indeed, seems 
to have seen deeper things in the Holy Book 
than I. Tom, perhaps, understands them 
better than I, because more flogging occuis 
in them — that is to say, those ceaseless 
blows of the whip which have aesthetically 
disgusted me in reading the Gospels and 
Acts. But a poor negro slave reads with 
his back, and understands better than we da 
But I, who used to make citations from 
Homer, now begin to quote the Bible as 
Uncle Tom does." 



In the last German war, a captain of car- 
airy was commanded to go foraging. He 
set out at the head of his company, going to 
that section which was assigned him. It wis 
a secluded valley, where nothing could be 
seen save woods. He perceived at the door 
of an humble cabin an old hermit, with 
white beard. '' My father," said the officer, 
"show me a field where I can forage mj 
horses." "Directly," said the hermit 
This good old man, placing himself at their 
head, recrossed the valley. After a quarter 
of an hour's march, they found a b^utitl 
field of barley. "This is what I want,** 
said the captain. "Wait a moment," said 
his conductor; "you shall be satisfied." 
They continued to march, and arrived, 
about a quarter of a mile farther, at another 
field of barley. The troops immediately 
dismounted, reaped the grain, placed it 
upon their horses, and remounted. The 
cavalry officer then said to his guide: "My 
father, you have made us go too far un- 
necessarily; the first field was better than 
this." "That is true, sir," replied the old 
man, "but it was not mine." 



How many parents know the teacher who 
has charge of their children during the day? 
How many teachers know the parents of the 
pupils they instruct ? A small percentage, 
we think. One would suppose that oidi- 
nary interest on the parents' part would in- 
duce a change in such a state. It is hardly 
the teacher's fault. He can not be expectol 
to look up parents, nor may he desire tOw 
Precious little do parents care for the school 
work of their children, if their visits to the 
school may serve as an indication. We hold 
that the parent ought to visit the classes in 
which his child recites, at least once a year. 
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Oftener as it may please, but at least that. 
It is good, for more reasons than one, for 
parents to have some idea of the school life 
of the children — usually they have not the 
slightest, save as they get the child's highly- 
colored descriptions. Many parents of our 
pupils have in the four years' course never 
been inside the school. We do not know 
them by sight even. Yet if a question about 
tk schools came up we are sure these same 
pirents would be the very ones who would 
he the first and loudest in criticism. Not 
long ago we asked a lady to visit the school. 
Her reply was : '< I did not think you wanted 
visitors." Well ! ! I ! ! Teachers, we can 
at least invite the patents when we meet 
them. If they do not come, there is no fur- 
ther concern for us in the matter. ^C/^ra/ 
School JaumaL 

That is the best governed school which 
is governed through its activities. The 
problem in school government is, how to 
keep the children busy, A busy school gov- 
erns itself, and an idle school nobody can 
govern. A frequent use of '' thou shalt not" 
is an unfailing sign of weakness on the part 
of the teacher. Remember that "substi- 
tution" is the only proper method of 
"elimination" in the problem of school 
government. Give the better method, the 
better thought, the better ideal, and the bad 
most give place. 

"If all the forests were removed," said 
Professor Edmund James at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, '' this country would be a howl- 
ing wilderness. In the interests of agricul- 
ture and good health, at least twenty-three 
percent, of the land ought to be wooded." 
There are but few persons who will deny the 
2bove statement, yet not more than one in 
a hundred gives the matter more than a 
passing notice. The demands of commerce, 
forest fires, the destruction of young trees 
by browsing animals, have so rapidly been 
^g up our timber supplies, that those ac- 
ftunted with what have been the results of 
tsimilar policy elsewhere tremble at the ul- 
^te consequences. Forests are admit- 
^y a commercial, a meteorological and a 
tuitary necessity. But how the existing 
^irests are to be preserved and forest culture 
is to be set on foot, nobody Sjeems to know. 
There can under our present laws be no 
State or National control over the private 
ownership of forest lands. How the work 
of preservation and of future forest cultiva- 
tion is to be done, is therefore the all- 
important problem. There are hundreds of 



men in this country, for instance, who own 
one, five or ten acres of timber land. How 
can they be prevented from utilizing this 
a6 their interests and wishes dictate ? That 
is the question no man has yet been able to 
answer satisfactorily. The Government 
could do something by putting a stop to the 
sale of its timber lands, by offering bounties 
to farmers for tree-planting, and State Gov- 
ernments could do likewise, but so far little 
effectual legislation has been had on this 
subject. — Lancaster New Era, 



No better proof of a teacher's mastership 
in the art of questioning was ever given than 
by a conceited little boy, who came home 
from school and said : '* I aint a-going to 
that school any more." "Why?" asked 
his mother. " 'Cause our teacher don't 
know anything. She asks us all the time. 
We must tell her everything. To-day she even 
wanted to know what I had my boots on for 1' ' 

When Shakespeare was born, and had 
been five hours in the cradle, he was Shake- 
speare; but he did not come to himself till a 
great while after that, nor did he come to 
the world — out of which he will never die 
— until a great while after that ; and when 
a man begins a Christian life he is far from 
having reached its complete development. 
If he begins with ever so much enthusiasm 
it will not bring him to the highest spiritual 
state immediately. It will inspire his cour- 
age and zeal, and intensify his purpose — 
that is all. Our Christian education and 
gfowth can take place only according to the 
law of nature, and according to the law of 
spiritual nature. Our unfolding is gradual 
all the way up; and anybody who thinks he 
has got through developing, and says, "I 
am perfect ; there is no direction in which 
I can unfold any more," is a poor, miserable, 
stupid creature, and is to be greatly pitied. 
I intend to unfold far beyond what I am or 
can attain to here — to develop forever and 
forever; and when the powers of my com- 
plex nature shall have expanded till I stand 
on what to me is now the horizon, I shall 
not have come to myself. There will then 
be another horizon far away; but when I 
have reached that I shall not have come to 
myself. There will then be another horizon, 
far, far away, on the bounds of the eternal 
world ; but when I have reached that radiant 
point I shall not have come to myself. 
There will be yet another horizon in the 
distance, beckoning me on; but when, 
having risen above principalities and powers 
and dominions, I reach that signal mark, I 
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shall not then have come to myself. Even 
there I shall not stop, but shall go on farther 
and farther, and eternity only shall know 
the outcome. Woe be to those miserable 
little folk that hold but half a pint, and say 
that this is the whole containing power of 
their nature. — H, W. Beecher, 



The trouble with many, especially women, 
teachers is that they do not '' magnify their 
office." They are even a little ashamed of 
their work. Such persons may hold the 
position of teachers, but they certainly do 
not ^// it. They can have no adequate con- 
ception of what teaching really means and 
is. It is possible to hear innumerable reci- 
tations, and yet never do any real teaching. 
True teaching involves something to learn, 
somebody to learn, and somebody to in- 
struct. It includes also the influence the 
teacher exerts upon the character of his 
pupils, the sympathy he has in their pur- 
suits, the love he feels for them and suc- 
ceeds in winning from them, and the spirit 
that he imparts to the school-room life. — 
Common School Education, 



** What I want is a man who is a Chris- 
tian, a gentleman, and one who has common 
sense and understands boys." So wrote 
Arnold of Rugby, in a letter of inquiry for 
a master. In his view "activity of mind," 
" interest in his work," were even more in- 
dispensable than scholarship, though he did 
care very much about that, and believed that 
'' even the elements are best taught by a 
man who has a thorough knowledge of the 
matter." These opinions of this great 
teacher contain food for reflection. We 
commend them to school boards. 



It is difficult to fix any definite limit of 
time which shall be sufficient for the in- 
struction of the young, but six months' 
schooling in every year seems to be about 
as short a period as the law should recog- 
nize as a school term. Without compul- 
sory provisions in the law, parents will send 
their children tp school as their appreciation 
of education, their convenience or their ca- 
price suggests. Whether there be many or 
few in attendance, the schools should be 
kept open at least six months. The length 
of the school term is a pretty reliable gauge 
of the intellectual and social status of the 
neighborhood. A long term and a crowded 
school house generally implies an active, 
advancing community. It is reasonable to 
expect that land will sell higher there, and 
that it is in all respects a more desirable 



place of residence than the district which 
has narrower ideas on the subject. There 
is a practical material side of this question 
which ii^ites atten tion . Taxation for school 
support is not a hardship ; it is a dividend- 
paying investment ; and Pennsylvania is to 
be congratulated that she has at length made 
six months, of twenty days each, her mini- 
mum term. 



" If I wanted my bow to become a black- 
smith, I would let him go through college. 
No man has a right to be merely a black- 
smith. He must be a man and a citi- 
zen." These words of Dr. J. H. Vincent 
ring out the true educational idea. The 
school or college training that does not make 
the man or the woman a better and more 
successful blacksmith or farmer, housekeeper 
or cook, or whatever the occupation may 
be, is not education proper. The name is 
a misnomer and the thing a fraud. But 
the same is true of the so-called education 
which does not carry the thoughts, sympa- 
thies, influence and aspirations of its posses- 
sor far beyond, and lift them high above, the 
petty round of his mechanical business or 
professional pursuits. — Canada Ed, Journal 



There is no spectacle, to our thinking, 
more sad and sorrowful than that of a younf 
woman entering upon life with all her fresh 
sympathies and untold capabilities, yet with 
no fixed aim or occupation, no ideal to 
which her energies and pure aspirations may 
be directed. In a sort of sheer idleness or 
despair, to fill the vague hunger of the heart, 
she takes to the reading of novels, to the 
drudgery of music lessons, or to outdoor 
sketching in such glorious days as we are 
now having, but with no special aptitude for 
art in any shape. The result cannot be en- 
couraging. What precious time is thus 
wasted I What noble talents may be lying 
unused I Meantime, habits are being ac- 
quired, character is being formed, day- 
dreams are being indulged, which, in the ] 
absence of a matured character or an active | 
industrial pursuit, may have the most an- 1 
happy, aye, miserable consequences. 

I TRUST that the time will come when the 
teacher's rights and feelings will be respected 
as highly as those of men in other profes- 
sions. No man interferes with the directions 
of his lawyer or his physician, for fear he 
will lose his suit on the one hand, or his 
life on the other. And yet there are many 
people who think that they can, with impu- 
nity, teach their children at home in what- 
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soever way they desire — even when they 
know their teaching to be in direct opposi- 
tion to their children's teacher. The sui- 
cidal policy of such a course is almost too 
plain to be pointed out. A man who fol- 
lows implicitly the directions of his phy- 
sician or his lawyer, without complaint, 
will declare that his child ought to have a 
third reader when the teacher recommends 
the purchase of a second. I sincerely hope 
that the day will come when to the teacher 
tkre will be accorded the same amount of 
disinterestedness and conscientiousness as is 
DOW so freely and so properly extended to 
the physician and the lawyer. 



You were made for goodness, virtue, 
holiness, which m^ be called spiritual 
masic, or the music of the soul. Love, 
hope, fear, joy, grief, are the musical notes 
within you. If your will is suffered to strike 
those notes in a violent and careless and 
oninstructed manner, discord and sin will 
ve7 likely be the consequence. But if you 
ue rightly instructed in your duty, and you 
pay continual attention to the lessons which 
jou receive, then your affections will be 
ttde to harmonize more and more, and it 
vill be easy and delightful to produce 
^ritual music. — ** Sermons to Children,** 



Self-government is the only true gov- 
ffnmenl. The teacher who desires well- 
behaved pupils must trust them, and treat 
tiiem with respect. The teacher who would 
govern well must command respect and give 
it; he must exercise self-control and demand 
it of his pupils. . They are quick to recog- 
nize the controlling elements of the teach- 
er's character, and they govern their be- 
havior accordingly. Every American child 
Itts an intuitive love of and respect for jus- 
tice, and a desire to maintain his own 
dignity, and preserve what he considers to 
k his right to liberty and the pursuit of 
kppiness. — Common School Education, 



Sooner or later a lie b always exploded. 

T>ke the case of General Grant. When he 

kgan to rise in the army, his envious 

livals circulated the report that he was 

J cttrse, illiterate, and a drunkard. President 

I liocoln gave a quietus to the charge of 

^kenness. But the notable part of the 

business b that Grant, without replying to a 

single slander or invention, managed in th.e 

course of his career to completely vindicate 

Umsclf. He never said, "I am not a 

drunkard," but lived so as to show all the 

world that he was a sober man. He never 



denied that Rawlins and others wrote his 
dispatches, but let the public gradually dis- 
cover the facts. When it was said that his 
silence was dullness and incapability, he 
never claimed that he could make a speech, 
but when the time came spoke often and 
successfully in public. People who credited 
him with no literary ability, found out dur- 
ing the last year of the General's life that 
he resembled Caesar in his ability to handle 
the pen as well as the sword. The wonder 
is not that these falsehoods were all exposed, 
but that the silent and superb contempt with 
which Grant treated them should have tri* 
umphantly refuted them all. There is a 
lesson to be learned by liars from the life 
of this silent and patient man. No man can 
be talked or written down except by himself. 



Henry Ward Beecher said in one of his 
lectures, that when he was a boy he was 
fond of hunting, and that although he used 
a good deal of powder and shot, it was a 
long time before he had any success. One 
day his father said to him, " Henry, take 
aim," and when he followed his father's ad- 
vice he was surprised to see the bird fall. 
Now, teachers cannot reasonably hope to 
succeed unless they take aim, and if that 
knowledge only is useful upon which the 
mind reacts, which calls into activity some 
noble faculty of the mnid, which enlarges 
our sympathies, touches our hearts, deepens 
our sense of the l)eautiful, causes us to take 
a step toward the development of some ex- 
cellence of character, teachers have a defi- 
nite mark to aim at. That is to be taught 
which is capable of serving these purposes, 
and that which cannot is not to be taught^ 
whether contained in the text-book or not. 



Charles Buxton has said : '' The longer 
I live, the more deeply am I convinced that 
that which makes the difference between one 
man and another, between the weak and 
powerful, the great and insignificant, is en- 
ergy, invincible determination ; a purpose 
once formed, and then death or victory* 
This quality will do anything that is to be 
done in the world, and no human creature 
can become a man without it." 



It is said that a young man who expected 
to enter the ministry, once asked advice of 
a celebrated divine, and received this an- 
swer: ''To be a successful preacher you will 
need three things, viz : Piety, learning, and 
common sense. If you lack piety, go to 
God, ' who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not.' If you lack learning, go 
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^ the schools, where you will have friends 
to cheer ^ou on, books and teachers to aid, 
and multitudes of helps ; but if you lack com- 
mon sense, may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul — you had better quit preaching before 
you begin." Might not this answer, with a 
little modification, also apply to teachers? 

Sharp Rebuke. — A clergyman wa« re- 
cently annoyed by people talking and gig- 
gling. He paused, looked at the disturbers 
and said: "lam always afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave, for this reason. Some 
years since, as I was preaching, a young 
man who sat before me was constantly 
laughing, talking, and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused and administered a se- 
vere rebuke. After the close of the service 
a gentleman said to me: 'Sir, you have 
made a great mistake ; that young man is an 
idiot.' Since then I have always been 
afraid to reprove those who misbehave them- 
selves in chapel, lest I should repeat that 
mistake and reprove another idiot. ' ' During 
the rest of the service there was good order. 

When traveling in India, General Grant 
was surrounded with social customs, to dis- 
regard which required the strongest will 
and the firmest purpose. Not a few foreign 
residents in the East are hard drinkers. 
There were not hours enough in the da^ for 
Grant to accept the invitations he received. 
To be courteous, he not infrequently ac- 
cepted invitations to half-a-dozen tiffins on 
the same day, at each one of which he 
would remain a few moments, until the last 
one had been reached. At all these gather- 
ings wine and liquors were freely used. He 
became so thoroughly disgusted with the 
custom that, on his return to his hotel, he 
said to his wife : "Julia, I do not intend to 
take another glass of wine to please any- 
body." That was in 1878, and from that 
time forward to Mount McGregor, his tem- 
perance habits were above suspicion. From 
Calcutta he went to Burmah. The recep- 
tion committee furnished large baskets of 
champagne and liquors. These were subject 
to Grant's orders. To the disappointment 
and disgust of the committee, the baskets 
were not opened. Surprise was expressed ; 
but Grant simply said : " Gentlemen, I do 
not wish anything to drink," and the bas- 
kets were returned unopened to Calcutta. 
I received accounts of this incident from 
Gen. Litchfield, late Consul-General to In- 
dia, and from Mrs. Giant. After Grant 
reached California, his old friends were the 
witnesses of this new proof of his personal 



decision. While in the city of Mexico, his 
enthusiastic admirers invited him to what is 
called "a wine dinner." Bishop Harris 
was present, and he informed me that Gen. 
Grant deliberately turned his glass upside 
down. — Rev. y. P. Newman. 

The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, and drink, and sleep ; to be exposed to 
darkness and the light ; to pace around the 
mill of habit and turn the wheel of wealth ; 
to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade — ^this is 
not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of 
the consciousness of humanity is awakened ; 
and the sanctities still slumber which make 
it most worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone 
give vitality to the mechanism of existence. 
The laugh of mirth which vibrates through 
the heart ; the tears which freshen the dry 
wastes within ; the music which brings child- 
hood back ; the prayer that calls the future 
near ; the doubt which makes us meditate; 
the death which startles us with mystery; 
the hardships that force us to struggle ; the 
anxiety that ends in trust — these are the tine 
nourishment of our natural being. 



A FRIEND called on Michael Angdo, wl» 
was finishing a statue; some time afte^ 
wards he called again, the sculptor was stli 
at his work ; his friend, looking at the ^ 
ure, exclaimed; ''You have been idle since 
I saw you last." " By no means," replied 
the sculptor ; " I have retouched this part, 
and polished that; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle ; I hive 
given more expression to this lip, and naore 
energy to this limb." " Well, well," said 
his friend, "but all these things are trifles." 
"It may be so," replied the great Angelo, 
" but recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and that perfection is no trifle."' 



Inspection at West Point. — Suddenly 
the drum again taps sharply. The gray and 
white flocks in each company street resolve 
themselves into two long parallel files, elbow 
to elbow, that face suddenly outward from 
the center of the camp at the last tap; the 
glistening rifles spring up to "support arms," , 
and each first sergeant calls off his roll tf ' 
though the last thing he were thinking i 
was the answering "here;" one after an- 
other the white-gloved bands snap the pieces 
down to the " carry " and " order " as each 
man answers to his name ; the sergeant faces 
his captain with soldierly salute and takes 
hi$ post ; the captain whips oat his fining 
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sword ; the lieuteDants step to their posts — 
and then begins the sharp inspection. Man 
after man is passed under the scrutinizing 
eye of the young officer. A speck of rust 
about the rifle, a dingy belt-plate, a soiled 
(trampled collar, a tear in the glove, a spot 
on the trousers, dust on the shoes, a single 
botton missing or unfastened — ^any one of 
tkse or similar solecisms, be it on part of 
fint-class man or plebe, tent mate or 
stmger, friend or foe, will probably be 
Boted on the company delinquency book 
tiiat day, and published by the adjutant to 
die whole battalion the next evening. — 
Qkarlts King^ in Harper^ s Magazine. 



SOME TEACHING DEVICES. 



TAKE any number, as 10, and place on 
the blackboard, or not, as seems best : 

7 9 5 3 « 8624 



10 10 ID XO ID 10 ID 10 ID 

let the children volunteer to tell what the 
*Most number" is in each case. Weave a 
iorj as, " I was setting the table ; I placed 
}cupsupon the table: I needed 10. How 
Ittny more did I get ? I placed 9 saucers : 
Ineeded 10. How many more did I get? 
I placed 3 plates : I needed 10. How many 
pK>re did I get ? I needed 10 forks : I could 
fed only 5. How many more did I have 
blind? etc. After the "lost numbers" 
Itve been supplied and written in the pro- 
per places, erase the upper line of figures, 
<Dd let the children supply the missing num- 
l)trs; as any child answers successfully let 
'Urn write the proper figure in its place. 

Number Wheels, — ^Addition and Subtrac- 
tion: Arrange the numbers, i, 3, ^, 7, 8, 
''t.2» 4» 5» 8, 10, 12, in the order given, in 
» circle with -f 3 in the centre ; also, the 
Biunbere 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 4i 6> 8i 10, 12, 
t4f in like manner and order, with — 3 in 
tk centre. Let the children volunteer, 
liz.: ''Three and one are four; one and 
■tec are four." " Three and three are six ; 
^threes are six." "Three and five are 
^t; five and three are eight," etc. Or, 
"Three from five leaves two ; two from five 
*wes three." "Three from seven leaves 
W; four from seven leaves three," etc. 

Multiplication and Division. . 

> 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 

,*, ■•••...*.•• 

3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 

4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 



Lead the children to look for any number, 
as 4. It is two 2's ; it is one 4. They find 
6 may be made of three 2's ; two 3's ; one 
6. They find 8 to be made of four 2's; 
two 4's ; one 8, etc. 

In Reading, — In reading, if there is a 
very dull, poor reader in the class, I would 
select a paragraph as interesting as any in 
the lesson, though not too long, and before 
time for recitation I would tell him in a 
quiet way, that he might prepare to read 
that one paragraph, reading it carefully un- 
til he is sure he can read it well before the 
class. Then if there be any improvement, 
try to encourage him by noticing it ; per- 
haps encouragement is what he needs. I 
usually have a portion of the reading lesson 
or definitions copied by pupils on slates or 
paper, and brought to class for correction. 
Sometimes I appoint two or three to correct 
all the work ; then again I have the mem- 
bers of the class exchange slates and correct 
each other's work, care being taken to cor- 
rect all errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
capital letters. An interesting mode of re- 
citation to illustrate inflection^ consists in 
arranging a series of sounds, letters, figures, 
or words in the form of questions and an- 
swers, and allowing one portion of the class 
to put the questions and the others to give 

the answers. Wisconsin Ed. Journal, 



A STUDY IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 



IT is not the professional teachers that are 
the only teachers. Mothers teach their 
children, but how s^ry soon do children 
teach their mothers. The silent chamber 
where the new-born babe lies, clinging to the 
new-made mother's breast, is a school-room 
for her, where without an articulate sound 
lessons are given and received, which a wise 
mother never forgets. What an illuminated 
text-book is baby's face through all the 
earliest years! How the lessons in it lay 
hold of intellect and heart, of imagination 
ind memory ! A great school for a mother 
is the nursery. The first four years of her 
baby's life have more power in them than 
the four years of a college course could 
have. 

The diversity of mental and executive en- 
dowment, together with the universal law of 
interdependence, guarantees the interchange 
of knowledge for mutual restraint and im- 
provement. There are teachers everywhere. 
Whether one will or not, he must teach. 
There are teachers at home, and in every 
part of the home. Sometimes the most 
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powerful teachers are servants of the lowest 
order in kitchens and in cellars. They give 
lessons that smoulder for years, and that 
later on flash out in fierce and lurid flames. 
Wise mothers watch their servants lest the 
child be weakened and corrupted as to his 
moral nature by those whose particular bus- 
iness it is to feed and build up the physical. 

"Society," says Emerson, "is a Pesta- 
lozzian school; all are teachers and pupils 
in turn . " Everybody teaches. Merchants, 
mechanics, bankers, farmers, loungers on 
the street — all teach. The work of educa- 
tion goes on continually in field and shop 
and street as really as in nursery and kin- 
dergarten. Mind is perpetually open to re- 
ceive itnpressions. It does not close its 
gate-ways to the outside world when the 
janitor locks the school-house door in the 
afternoon. While the light flashes through 
the atmosphere, while the optic nerve is 
sensitive to receive images from the all-sur- 
rounding world — lessons are being given and 
received] and when the books are closed 
and the tired teacher has gone home, the 
pupils are still at school and the teaching 
work is continued. 

In my definition of education I assign an 
important part to "the conditions . . . 
which operate in the development of per- 
sonal and social character." I distinguish 
between "conditions" and "special agen- 
cies. " By " special agencies ' ' I mean those 
persons, methods, and appliances, employed 
voluntarily with the direct object of teach- 
ing, such as the professional teacher, the 
school, and the book. By "conditions" I 
designate those circumstances and states in 
which we live, and under the influence of 
which we come or are brought, whether 
voluntarily or not on our part, or on the 
part of others. The "special agencies" 
may be used or they may be neglected ; but 
the " conditions," although they may and 
should be watched, selected, applied, and 
regulated, are always in operation. They 
carry more than "a bare majority" in the 
count of forces that educate. 

A story is told of a mother who was filled 
with trouble because her fourth and young- 
est son announced that he was going to sea. 
She had already given up three boys to this 
adventurous life. She clung to the fourth, 
hoping that he would be spared to her home 
and her companionship. But, alas ! he went 
the way of the others. She tried to account 
for it. She had always warned her boys 
.against the sea and the sailor's life. She 
thad read to them stories of storm and ship- 
iwreck, thinking in this way to intimidate 



them. But in boyhood they had played at 
ship life; they drew pictures of ships; they 
made and sailed miniature ships; they were 
wild to see ships ; and first of all the oldest 
ran away that he might serve before the 
mast, and then the second secured reluctast 
parental consent, that he might not go clao- 
destinely. The third entered the navy, and 
now the broken-hearted mother found the 
fourth bound to embark on a merchant ship. 
In her trouble she sent for her minister and 
laid the case before him. "It is too late 
now to prevent it," she said, "but how can 
you account for this singular freak of the 
whole family of boys ? It is not an inherited 
taste. It is in direct opposition to all mj 
teachings and warnings." The minister 
pointed out to the sad woman a large and 
remarkably fine picture of a ship in full sail, 
hanging in the best light on the wall of the 
"living room," in which they were at the 
time seated. " How long have you had that 
picture?" he asked. "For twenty-five 
years," she replied. "It was the gift of a 
foreign friend, and is considered an unusu- 
ally good painting. We prize it highly.*' 
The minister answered, " That picture has 
sent your sons to sea. They have looked at : 
it and admired it from childhood. It is, ! 
indeed, a superior picture. Watch the life 
and motion in that water. See the pridr, 
and stateliness with which that high prof ' 
faces and defies the breaking wave. Look 
at the sails, the clouds, the blue sky beyond 
the rifts, the movement, the power in the 
picture. No wonder that your boys were 
captured by it, their tastes formed and their 
lives controlled by that rare bit of art." 

I cannot vouch for the literal truth of this 
story, but I can answer for its fidelity to 
human nature. Pictures educate. Inar- 
tistic pictures that violate every canon of 
taste, every law of color, and every line of 
truth, corrupt the tastes of those who look 
at them from day to day. Weakness and 
silliness expressed in a foolish picture tend 
to produce their kind. Thus pictures true 
to finest art refine ; pictures of heroism and 
virtue ennoble; and thus also the portraits 
of our ancestors tend to increase or diminish 
family and personal self-respect. Thus dra- 
pery, furniture, carpets, wood- work, articles 
of vertu and bric-a-brac, have a tendencf 
to refine or otherwise. Sham makes ch^ 
dren familiar with sham. And familiaritj 
with sham of any kind weakens the sense of 
truth. There is power in this particular in 
the architecture of a town. Public halls, 
church interiors, city parks, buildings that 
are of costly or carved stone in front, aod 
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that on the hidden sides and in the rear are 
of brick or uncut stone — these all give un- 
syllabled lessons concerning truth and false- 
boQdi which are weightier than sermons 
ibout morality or the tasks from books on 
ethics in the high school. I never see a 
church with imposing facade, and with 
''cheap" side and rear walls, that I do not 
ua Christian have a sense of mortification. 

Again, the school-house teaches as effect- 
dly as the school teacher. There are some 
scbool-rooms where it would be impossible 
iof the most skilful art teacher to give les- 
sons in proportion, color and tone, or for a 
sensible school-mistress to talk about neat- 
ness, cleanliness and taste in the keeping 
and the furnishing of a house. 

Conditions are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who seem most earnest in the advo- 
cacy of popular education. Therefore, this 
emphasis in dealing with the people whose 
children are to be educated. I commend 
to you the school teacher who cares for 
atmospheres, impressions and tone, quite as 
much as for text-books, tasks, and for accu- 
racy in recitation. I ask you to help him 
vhen he tries to make his school-room a 
place of neatness and brightness, with plants, 
lowers, pictures, statuettes, window and 
vail hangings, and whatever beside may give 
a child ideas of taste, of purity, of restful- 
ness, and which will fill his soul with images 
nd memories to go with him to the end of 
life, a source of inspiration and a safeguard 
against evil. 

Again, dress and manners have teaching 
power. Slovenly habits and tawdry gar- 
ments corrupt the tastes of children . Coarse- 
ness begets coarseness. Here is a mother 
vho has a high-keyed, strong, and ungov- 
eped voice. She uses extravagant expres- 
sions, prides herself in the use of slang, and 
takes delight in defying the usages of good 
society. What wonder that her daughter 
grows up to the same indelicacy and un- 
couthness, and, to aggravate an already ag- 
pavated evil, glories in what is really her 
sjame. Bishop Huntington says: ''A beau- 
ftil form is better than a beautiful face, but 
sbeautiful behavior is better than a beau- 
ttl form." 

None but true ladies and gentlemen should 
f»cr be employed a^ teachers. Boards of 
instruction should require of all candidates, 
that they be polite, neat, gentle as well as 
><^ciinite in speech, and competent to teach 
by manners, tones of voice, and personal 
character, as really as by direct class instruc- 

The streets of every town and village 



teach. The town council may not have this 
fact in mind, but it is nevertheless a fact. 
A mother does not think of it. She kisses 
her young daughter as the innocent and 
frolicsome thing starts down the street. The 
school is a good one. The teachers are of 
the best that judgment and money could 
select and secure. The mother's parting 
embrace implies what she does not express 
in so many words: ** Good-bye for the 
morning, my child ! How dear you are to 
us ! And how innocent ! What good care 
we take of you in the selection of school and 
teachers 1 How sure we are of your security 
and of good teaching for the next three 
hours! Good-bye, my darling!*' But the 
mother has not thought of the school on the 
way to school; of the lessons on the way 
there; of the lessons on the way back; of 
the lessons at recess. What lessons I And 
what teachers ! But of all these fathers and 
mothers take no account. Education, they 
have been taught to think of as a matter of 
teachers and of tasks, of books and of hours. 
They have not given much thought to the 
teaching power of the school-house itself; 
nor have they thought at all of the street- 
lessons. Alas for the girls and for the boys, 
because of the street -school ! 

The pictures that are placed in the show- 
windows of book-shops and art rooms, that 
hang at news-stands and on walls and other 
advertising spaces, produce impressions that 
are as lessons imparted and received. They 
are mute indeed. No voice is heard while 
they teach. But they speak as no tones or 
articulations of the human voice can speak. 
They hold close attention. They rivet eyes 
and thought. They out-teach the best pro- 
fessional teachers. They may undo in five 
minutes some other teacher's work of an 
hour or a day. They hold their pupils still 
— so still. The jolly, skipping girl has been 
arrested by them. Watch her beautiful eyes, 
and that fixed gaze ! Wonderful girl — what 
possibilities are in thee ! What power abides 
in the picture that can capture thus, this bit 
of incarnate loveliness. She leaves their 
presence, perhaps reluctantly, but carries 
away with her lines, colors, shadings, atti- 
tudes ; and these again awaken in her mind 
older or indistinct impressions, give a mean- 
ing to some hints she never before fully 
understood; move upon her feelings, and 
start ideas and impulses which most effectu- 
ally sweep away all the best words of the 
morning's lesson in school. Happy for her, 
if the kiss of welcome on her return at noon 
finds as clean a young life as kissed a good- 
bye at the gate three hours before. 
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By the public street exhibition of pictures, 
low standards of character \are presented to 
children already dragged far enough down 
by the ordinary home and play-ground life. 
They are drawn to the picture. They look 
and think. They look again and go away 
to remember and — to think. Here are pic- 
tures which present the church or religion 
in some unfair or ridiculous light. They 
commend to favor senseless hilarity, pro- 
fanity, vulgarity, or disrespect for parents. 
They represent nude or semi-nude women, 
the favorites of the theatre or the marvels 
of the circus — standing on running horses, 
leaping into the air from bar to bar — hard- 
ening every girl who looks with interest on 
them. 

The daily papers of the times are a great 
educating agency — for good and for evil. 
Both results come even to those who them- 
selves never read \ for the periodical press 
produces a great body of oral utterance and 
influence, of general information overheard, 
of gossip about people and things, about 
lawsuits and criminals, which affects even 
those who never read. ' A father may not 
take a newspaper because he does not want 
his sons and daughters to read the vile re- 
ports of some great criminal suit. But his 
sons and daughters may hear all the worst 
of the story from those who heard it from 
others. The press publishes, and far away 
from the reach of paper or pamphlet " a 
little bird telleth the whole tale." 

Thus do shop -windows, fences, news- 
stands, school-houses, young conpanion- 
ships, and the oral echoes of the press teach. 
And the lessons are free and fascinating. 
They constitute "conditions" in which lies 
a power educational, a power little under- 
stood by parents or professional instructors. 

We prolong life and grow by the food we 
eat at stated times and in formal and con- 
ventional ways. But it is not only by the 
processes of table-life that we live and jgrow. 
There are beside our meals, the air we 
breathe every moment., sunlight, sleep, cloth- 
ing, and the artificial heating of the atmo- 
sphere which we keep up. After the same 
manner are we educated, not by specific 
acts of appointed teachers, but by every hour 
we live, by every breath we draw, by every 
object we see, by every word we hear, and 
by the intellectual, moral, social, yea, even 
the physical atmosphere which surrounds us. 
It is a serious problem in the true pedagogy : ' 
How shall we select, apply and regulate 
the educating "conditions?" And it is a 
question for the people rather than for the 
pedagogues to answer. — The Chautauguan. 



GRADING RURAL SCHOOLS. 



GRADING a school, or classifying it, so 
that pupils of similar attainments may 
be in the same class, is admitted by all to 
be the more economical and inspiriiy 
method of handling it. All teachers at- 
tempt to form and maintain classes. In the 
village or city school the classes are divided 
among two or more teachers, thus giving 
more time to each class. In the rural school 
one teacher has ail the classes. This is 
about all the difference. In the rural school 
the attendance ought to be about as regular 
as in the village school. There is no good 
reason why it should not be. The raral 
school can maintain its classes without divi- 
sion and sub-division as well as does the 
village school, if the teacher only thinks so. 

Because John is absent a month and can- 
not go on with the class, is not sufficient 
reason for forming a class specially for him. 
The town school does not do this, nor can 
it reasonably be expected that the rural 
school must do it. If we once implant the 
idea that the classification when once satis- 
factorily made is permanent, and not to be 
changed simply upon the admission of a late 
pupil or the return of an absentee, we have 
won the victory. 

The pupils themselves must understand 
this. Draw a marked line of distinction b^ 
tween the classes, so that when a pupil ii 
advanced he realizes that an additional step 
has been made. If he drops behind his 
class, he feels more keenly that he has lost 
something. Stimulate in the pupil a feeling 
of pride in his class. Hold forth some in- 
ducement for him to enter a higher class ; 
in short, interest him. If pupils belonging 
to the same class or division can be seated 
in the same section, a step has been gained 
towards getting them interested. The conn- 
ties m Illinois which have been attempting 
to do systematic rural school work under 
the direction and guidance of the county su- 
perintendent, have found it most convenient 
to grade upon the basis of the readers. The 
little folks, including the second reader 
class, constitute the primary division; the 
third and fourth reader classes, the interme- 
diate division ; and the others, the advanced 
division. The monthly examinations are 
issued in sets of three, so as to give work to 
each division. Grading rural schools is no 
longer an experiment. The county super- 
intendent can help the teachers so to $yst^ 
mize their work, that all the schoob in the 
county may be doing essentially the same 
work. — Our Country and Yillage SchooU^ 
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NATURE THE GREAT TEACHER. 
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IN his new book, " Nature's Teachings, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood has discussed a 
subject not before handled at length. Its 
object is to show how man's implements 
and mechanical devices have been antici- 
pated in nature. He asserts that there is 
TM) invention of man which is not antici- 
pated, that all his mechanical devices have 
bea used in nature for countless centuries. 
He claims that the great discoverers of the 
fiftarc will be those who carefully study 
tlie natural world. 

The burr stones of mills are a copy of 
BBolar teeth. Tne hoofs of a horse are 
made of parallel plates like a carriage 
spring. The finest file made by man is 
a rough affair when compared with a Dutch 
rash used by cabinetmakers. The jaws of 
the turtle and tortoise are natural scissors. 
Rodents have chisel teeth and hippopotami 
have adz teeth, which are constantly repaired 
as they are worn. The carpenter's plane is 
anticipated by the jaws of a bee. The 
voodpecker has a powerful little hammer. 
The diving-bell only imitates the work of 
the water-spider. This insect, although as 
easily drowned as any other, spends a great 
part of its life under water. Having con- 
itnjcted a small cell under the water, it 
dasps a bubble of air between its pair of 
tegs, and dives down to the entrance of its 
«11, into which the bubble is put. A pro- 
fortionate amount of water is thus dis- 

Ciced, and when all of it is expelled the 
tie animal takes up its abode in this sub- 
aqncous retreat. 

In laying its eggs on the water, the gnat 
combines them in a mass shaped somewhat 
like a Hfeboat. It is impossible to sink it 
without tearing it to pieces. The iron mast 
of a modem ship is strengthened by deep 
nbs running along its interior. A porcupine 
^ill is strengthened by similar ribs. When 
Ogineers found that hollow beams were 
•ronger than solid ones, they only discov- 
^ a principle which had been used in 
*ure centuries before the creation of man. 
^wheat straw, if solid, could not support a 
1"*^ head. The bones of the higher ani- 
'*k, if solid, would have to be a great deal 
^ier to bear the weight which they have 
to wpport. The frame-work of a ship re- 
*roblc8 the skeleton of a herring, and he 
who would improve aerial navigation might 
*J^y the skeleton of a bird with advantage. 
Wissy made a careful study of the shells by 
tbe seaside, in order to learn the best 
n^tliod of fortifying a town. 



The ship- worm feeds on wood, and grad- 
ually tunnels its way through any submerged 
timber. It also lines its burrow with a 
hard, shelly coating. Brunei, taking a hint 
from this, was the first to succeed in sub- 
aquatic tunneling. The Eddystone light- 
house is built on the plan of a tree trunk, 
and fastened to the rock in a manner some- 
what similar to the way a tree is fastened to 
the soil. It is supposed that the first idea 
of a suspension bridge was suggested by the 
creepers of a tropical forest. 

Mr. Wood gives an interesting account of 
the origin of the plan for the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having noticed the 
structure of the great leaves of the Victoria 
Regia, a plant which had been introduced 
into England a few years previous struck the 
plan of copying in iron the ribs of the leaf, 
and filling the remaining space, which cor- 
responds to the cellular portion of the leaf, 
with glass. Thus, by copying nature, an 
obscure gardener became Sir Joseph Paxton, 

the great architect. American Cultivator, 



KINGSLEY ANt) HIS DOGS. 



IT is pleasing to recall the distinguished 
Canon Kingsley's attachment to dumb 
animals among the traits of his every- day 
life. Like Mrs. Somerville, he believed 
that some of the created beings inferior to 
man were destined to share the blessings of 
a future state of existence. His dog and 
his horse were his friends. As a perfect 
horseman, possessing the patience and much 
of the skill of a Rarey, he was a pattern to 
all who ride, rea«yoning with the animal he 
governed, and talking to it in gentle tones, 
mindful that the panic fear both of horses 
and children is increased by harsh punish- 
ment. A Scotch terrier named Dandy was 
the Rector's companion in all his parish 
walks, a diligent attendant at cottage lec- 
tures and school lessons, and a fnend of the 
family during 13 years. He was buried 
near home, under those fir trees on the lawn, 
beneath whose shade his master himself now 
lies. Fideli FidelU is the inscription on 
Dandy's gravestone. Close by lies Sweep, 
the retriever; and ** Victor," a Teckel, pre- 
sented to her distinguished Chaplain by the 
Queen, rests on the same spot. Even in 
this brief narrative, one would not willingly 
omit to mention the Rector's rats, the de- 
light they afforded, and the affection they 
yielded, nor the "natter jacks" (running 
toads) of the garden, the sand-wasps which 
frequented a cracked window frame^ the fly- 
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catcher that nested every year beneath the 
master's bedroom window, and the favorite 
slow-worm of the churchyard. 

Kingsley's children were taught to handle 
gently even toads, frogs and beetles, these 
being, as he would tell them, "the works 
and wonders, like all things He has made, 
of a living God." That such lessons were 
effective, his little girl proved one day by 
requesting "Daddy," before numerous 
guests, "to look at this delightful worm," 
a very long one, which' wriggled in her 
hand. " Study nature," he says. " Do not 
study matter for its own sake, but as the 
countenance of God. Study the forms and 
colors of leaves and flowers and the growth 
and habits of plants — not to classify them, 
but to admire them and adore God ! Study 
the sky ! study water ! study trees ! study 
the sounds and scents of nature ! Study all 
these as beautiful in themselves, in order to 
recombine the elements of beauty. * ' 



MANUAL TR.\INING IN PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 



FIVE years ago the question of manual 
training in connection with our public 
school system, as forming an important 
part in the education of the future, was in- 
telligently discussed by possibly a half-dozen 
persons in this country. The discussion of 
manual training in a gathering of school 
teachers would scarcely have received re- 
spectful attention. Yet no topic discussed 
at the recent session of the National Educa- 
tional Convention in Chicago attracted 
more general attention, excited more wide- 
spread interest, or was more ably presented 
than this. It appeared from the debate on 
the subject that manual training should form 
a part in every well-regulated school pro- 
gramme. It was the universal testimony 
that wherever manual training has been in- 
troduced it has worked most satisfactorily. 
This is the verdict of Boston, Chicago, 
Omaha, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. In 
Sweden, where industrial training has gone 
hand in hand with academic study for a 
number of years, the result has been most 
gratifying. Prof. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
said: "It has been found that there are 
methods of teaching and employing chil- 
dren in kindergarten schools, and I believe 
that boys of 14 can also be taught in man- 
ual training without the book-work suffering 
a loss." Numerous other instructors gave 
their testimony as to its value, among them 



Prof. Caruthers, of Cincinnati, who said that 
in that city "drones had become hard- 
working students." It was the judgment of 
the variouf^ speakers that moderate attentioa 
in our public schools to manual instruction 
will not in the least retard the progress of 
pupils in their academic studies. With a 
well-regulated programme, it will the rather 
tend to advance the pupils in book learning. 
The manual work will be in the nature o{ 
object lesson and healthful exercise. It will 
be the application of the abstract principles 
of purely scholastic education to real work. 
Such exercise will develop the perceptive 
faculties and cultivate observation. It will 
be the training of the hand and eye as well 
as the mind. For the boys of the cities this 
manual training is becoming a necessity if 
we would have skilled workingmen. 

Gen. Francis Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
spoke at considerable length as to the place 
manual training schools should occupy in 
urban communities and in large towns. 
He said the difficulty of providing proper 
instruction in the mechanic arts in small 
schools, widely scattered, supported by 
comparatively poor communities, almost 
wholly disappears in large and well-graded 
schools in compact communities enjoyiiy 
the wealth and the paying power which* 
generated by commerce and manufactum. 
It is here only a question whether tUi 
kind of instruction is really needed, tf 
that be admitted, there will not long bea 
question of the means of maintaining it* 
And in the larger towns and cities it will 
be found that the cost of maintaining the 
very best instruction of this character will 
not be greatly in excess of the cost of sap- 
porting the simplest form of manual train- 
ing in smaller communities, inasmuch as 
the initial charges for the more expensive 
plant will be divided, with a proper organ- 
ization of the service, among a larger num- 
ber of scholars. The main question will 
here be as to obtaining the time reqaisi^ 
for thorough and extended practice on this 
side of the public schools. It is believed 
that the time required can be obtained by 
the proper revision of the traditional 
courses. Much of this will involve no loss 
at all. A great part, at least, if not the 
whole, of the inevitable loss to the oli 
fashioned studies will be repaid by the 
greater interest of pupils and parents io 
school work, by the relaxation and rest ob- 
tainied through the exercise of another set 
of faculties, and by the great gain exper- 
ienced in the study of geometry, physics 
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and elementary mechanics^ through such 
practice. 

Unquestionably this system, which edu- 
cates head and hand together, which 
arouses the enthusiasm of the pupil, which 
develops the ideal faculty and tends to bring 
forward the artistic talent of the country, 
vluch will send the boy and girl out into 
ibevorld better prepared to make a living 
-is bound to be the future reliance of our 
free schools. — Age of SteeL 



BIRD AND BEAST. 



WHEN we recollect that an eagle will as- 
cend more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that elevation will per- 
ceive its unsuspecting prey, and pounce on 
it with unerring certainty ; and when we 
lee the same bird scrutinizing, with almost 
nicroscopic nicety, an object close at hand, 
shall at once perceive that he possesses 
die power of accommodating his sight to 
distance in a manner to which our eye is 
mfitted, and of which it is totally incap- 
able. If we take a printed page we shall 
fod that there is some particular distance, 
inbably ten inches, at which we can read 
^ words and see each letter with perfect 
linction ; but if we move a page to a dis- 
ce of forty inches, we shall find it impos- 
\t to read it all: a scientific man would, 
fore, call ten inches the focus or focal 
ance of our eyea We cannot alter this 
, except by the aid of spectacles. But 
eagle has the power of altering the focus 
his eye just as he pleases. He has only 
look at an object at the distance of two 
t or two miles in order to see it with per- 
dbtinctness. The ball of the eye is 
ounded by fifteen little plates, sclerotic 
lones. They form a complete ring, and 
their edges slightly over- lap each other, 
^ben he looks at a distant object this little 
of bone expands, and the ball of the 
^ being relieved from the pressure be- 
'tnies flatter ; and when he looks at a very 
*»r object the little bones press together, 
>n1 the ball of the eye is squeezed into a 
WBKler or more convtx form. The effect 
* »try familiar to everybody. A person 
^h very round eyes is near-sighted, and 
only sees clearly an object that is close to 
him ; and a person with flat eyes, as in old 
>ge, can see nothing clearly except at a dis- 
toncc. The eagle, by the mere will, can 
make his eye round or flat, and see with 
equal clearness at any distance. 
Of course it is not at all surprising that you 



should carry your own lunch with you when 
you are going to be away|[from home all day— ^ 
but think of an animal doing such a thirg 1 
There is the camel, for instance. Every- 
body knows that it carries its drinking water 
with it, but it does more ; it carries its lunch, 
too. The hump on the camel's back is not 
a curvature of the spine, as it may seem, 
but a mass of fatty material. That hump, 
in fact, is the camel's lunch basket. When 
a well-fed, healthy camel starts out on a 
journey across the desert, its water pouch 
is full, and the hump is big. When water 
fails, the camel has only to draw on its re- 
servoir, and when food is wanting the 
hump is called upon. Not that the camel 
helps itself to bites of its hump. That 
would be a decidedly uncomfortable way of 
getting a meal, and very likely the camel 
would rather go hungry than do that. In 
some way the hump is gradually absorbed, 
and for a long time after the camel has been 
unable to find anything to eat, it can get 
along very comfortable on what its hump 
supplies it with. By-and-by, of course, the 
hump is used up, and then the animal will 
starve as quickly as any other animal. 



POLITENESS TO PUPILS. 



THE longer I teach the more thoroughly I 
become convinced that the teacher who 
is on the best social terms with her children 
obtains the best results, and not she who 
dares not relax her dignity long enough to 
give a smile or a pleasant word. Still less 
she who treats them as if she could not 
place any confidence in them, and even for- 
gets herself at times; so far as to say "You 
are lying to me," *'Now don't lie," etc., 
as I have heard on more than one occasion. 

Twice to-day I have seen my theory' 
brought into practice. In the first case, a 
boy who last year was pronounced a disa- 
greeable fellow, entered the room ; was 
pleasantly greeted by his teacher and en- 
gaged in a short conversation about a social 
event. Only a few sentences were ex- 
changed, and as he turned away she asked, 
"Can I do anything for you, Harry?" 
"Nothing, thank you;" and that "rude 
boy" went to his seat feeling like a man 
and a gentleman, and to my certain knowl- 
edge that teacher never complains of rude- 
ness from him. 

In the second case a bright boy just be- 
ginning the study of history, came to his 
teacher with a simple little story of Penn's 
dealings with the Indians*- stale to her, no 
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doubt, but fresh and new to him. She ap- 
preciated that fact, and he was received 
just as he had expected to be, with a bright 
smile and a hearty interest in what inter- 
ested him. She sent him away with a face 
wreathed in smiles, and he will feel a real 
desire to find new facts for a teacher who 
shows appreciation of his efforts. I men- 
tally resolved that hereafter if I felt no in- 
terest in those old, new things, I would as- 
sume it, feeling that the ''end would justify 
the means." But I contend further that 
the teacher who can feel no pleasure in the 
pleasures of her pupils has stayed too long 
in the school-room, and should step aside 
and make room for those of gentler hearts 
and sweeter tempers, who will treat pupils 
as reasonable beings and inspire a perfect 
confidence and respect. 

Try it, you tired, grumbling, fault-finding 
teachers, and see if it does not bring peace 
to your souls. — School Moderator, 



WHO ARE TEACHERS? 



IT .^HILE sojourning in a pleasant village 
W located in the central part of New 
York, I often heard the teacher of the school 
spoken of, and always in terms of respect. 
In fact I became quite anxious to meet the 
person that had the power to win, as he 
evidently had, the admiration of both young 
and old. One evening I saw a gentleman at 
a street comer surrounded by a dozen boys, 
all eagerly talking. 

•* And, oh, Mr. C , you should have 

been in the boat with us,," said one. 

"Mr. C ," I said to myself, "why, 

that is the teacher I have heard spoken of so 
much." I paused, and introduced myself. 
He immediately begged the boys to excuse 
him a moment. 

"You see," he said, " my young friends 
have been off on a stroll, and they cannot 
wait to tell their adventures till morning." 

After a few moments of conversation, I 
went on' my way, revolving in my mind, 
" What sort of a man can this be, that the 
boys love him?" 

I visited the school-house, and found the 
building a very plain one, but it was filled 
with an earnest group of children. They 
scarcely noticed my entrance, so busy were 
they in the work before them. There was 
a busy hum, a sense of enjoyment that was 
most agreeable. 

The visit was often repeated, for the man 
and his work were an enigma. Most teach- 
ers I have seen were not agreeable men : 



they seemed to be crainped in thought; 
they made life disagreeable in school and 
out. This man had a power which took 
hold of his pupils and lifted them on to 
higher levels of thought and action. 

Since then, I have thought of this subject 
a good deal, and believe that only men of 
this stamp can be teachers; others may \x 
policemen or drill-masters, but only he win 
lifts his pupils step by step to higher planes 
of thought, can really be termed teacher. 
And it is such that the world wants in the 
school-room. They leave indelible marks. 

Often men of this stamp have a very 
limited stock of knowledge, and are kept 
away from the school-rooms that need them; 
if circumstances permitted them to get the 
required book-learning they would be glad 19 
teach. We have nourished the idea that th( 
man of much knowledge was the one vho 
could do good service as a teacher. Bat 
this conception has proved a false one. 
Knowledge is needed, is essential to the 
teacher, for that is the means he uses to cany 
his pupils from one step to another. 

I have never known a successful teachor 
who was not more or less a student himseU. 
The answer to the conundrum proposed bf^ 
an English peasant. " Why is a guide 
like a parson?" well describes multitudes 
teachers — they point the way but do 
travel it. There are, therefore, teacl 
and imitations of teachers. The reason 
few remain as teachers is not so much 
account of the poor paf as the feeling t 
have that, after all, they are not doing 
fair thing by the pupils and by themselves. 

Thousands who are teachers would bt 
better ones if they knew how. They hail 
a decent knowledge of the rudiments tnef 
are teaching; they keep order, ihey are tho^ 
ough, and yet they know something is left 
out. I have in mind a teacher who r 
from one position to another because s 
kept such good order ; she became princi 
of a primary school, and then, to the 
prise of her friends, took a position 
stenographer. "I was not satisfied/ 
explained; "the children seemed t( 
home every day just as glad as they coatf 
be to get away from me." This is pathetic 
enough ; she was conscientious. 

All these things ppint out that education, 
its art, its principles, must be stiKlied o# 
and over; the teacher must study every spa» 
moment until he touches bottom. He wiB 
discern at last that there is a body of tnitli 
on which he can place his feet and feel that 
he is secure. Yes, the teacher must be % 
student, he must aim to know his own work; 
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not necessarily more about history, or pen- 
nianship, but more about education. Those, 
then, are teachers who study education and 
can employ appropriate means to elevate 
yoaog humanity. The whole race is being 
elevated by means of teaching — not neces- 
sarily the teaching of the school -room. The 
elevation afforded by the teacher is specific, 
but it is elevation all the same. 

N Y. School Journal, 



NURSERY CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 



BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
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N this increasing monopoly of the child 
by the school there is a loss also of tra- 
oition. In games, to be sure, it still holds. 
In spite of the Boys' Own Boolts, and 
American Girls' Books, and the like, chil- 
dren still learn from each other, and know 
marble time and kite time without reference 
to the almanac. But books supersede tra- 
dition in literature, and from the brothers 
Gnmin to the present industry of folk-lore 
todeties the constant cry is to save the 
ivies of the people before they have died 
t of memory. Thus the only tradition 
iich children have, for the most part, is 
t which concerns the family. They learn 
m the lips of their parents and grand- 
nts what adventures fell within the nar- 
range of their personal experience, but 
all else they are sent to books. It 
Id be a curious inquiry, but no commis- 
>n for the purpose is likely to be ap- 
inted, how few children to-day know the 
ry of Cinderella as told to them, and how 
y know it from hearing it read or from 
ing it themselves. 
Since, then, it is to books that we must 
for the stories which have grown smooth 
being rolled down the ages of Indo- 
£vopean peoples, and since the school so 
ly controls the child's mental growth, 
follows that if these stories are to remain 
t substantial possession of childhood of 
lorts in America, they must be conserved 
ichool methods. This Bill of Rights for 
*Fen has never been formally drawn, but 
' nieof its articles is unquestionably the right 
fo enjoy these tales. Not all children have 
tt equal aptitude for appropriating them, 
^ Dot the instances known of those who are 
• absolutely indifferent to the charm of nur- 
sery classics at the proper age are so few 
^t they may be pronounced abnormal, or 
fcferrcd to some extremely perverse condit- 
ions of nurture. But the right is one which 
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children cannot well assert for themselves, 
though there have been many instances 
where the joy has been snatched covertly 
and in a spirit of independence. It is the 
business of their guardians, therefore, to see 
that the children are not deprived of this 
right ; and, as already intimated, the present 
guardians of children in America are 
teachers, superintendents, school-commit- 
tees, boards of education, publishing houses, 
agents, makers of school books, and occa- 
sionally parents. The teachers have the 
fullest control, and the influence diminishes 
along the line of the remaining forces. It 
will probably be said, and by none more 
earnestly than the teachers themselves, that 
they are bound and hampered by all the 
other powers, but my observation leads me 
to think that pretty much all the genuine 
improvements in educational methods have 
sprung from the brains and practical work 
of teachers. 

A prime reason for introducing these 
nursery classics into the early years of 
school life is the economy of resources. At 
present the child passes from the primer to 
what are known as graded readers. These 
readers continue through the school course 
in most cases, and form the body of lit- 
erature to which children are introduced 
in school. In the higher grades of theie 
readers there are often classic poems and 
passages from the works of masters of prose, 
the proportion of lasting work to ephemenil 
is small; still it exists, and many children 
have known bits of real literature only from 
their readers. But in the lower grades, that 
is, in the first, second, third, and even fourth 
readers, there is scarcely a piece of genuine 
literature \ the proportion of ephemeral to 
lasting work is enormous. Yet it b in the 
years when these grades are read that the 
great majority of children pass their school 
life. After the fourth or fifth year of school 
the number of attendants rapidly diminishes. 
For the most part, children close their 
school life with absolutely no introduction 
to literature. They have learned to read, 
but they have had nothing to read. 

There is a great waste, then, in the pres- 
ent system of reading. Hours, days and 
weeks are spent in the dreary droning over 
books which are as much left behind as the 
boy's jacket or the girl's pinafore, when out- 
grown. What child ever remembers the 
matter-of-fact, trivial, and common-place 
incidents and shadowy personages that oc- 
cupy the pages of its early school readers ? 
Yet merely for the purpose of training the 
child in the art of reading, good literature 
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is as serviceable as lean ; and since good 
literature sticks in the memory when lean 
has faded away, the child that has been 
given something notable to read, when 
learning the art, has practiced a true econ- 
omy, for it has stored a force as well as ac- 
quired an art. 

What, then, is at the disposal of the 
teacher and the child, when the primer and 
the blackboard have done their work? 
What constitutes the child's natural intro- 
duction into that great world of literature, 
for the sake of which all these labors in mas- 
tering twenty-six characters and their com- 
binations have been undertaken ? All great 
literature represents a continual process of 
selection ; the sifting goes on unceasingly, 
and in the higher grades of school work the 
pirinciple is unhesitatingly accepted of plac- 
ing before the pupil the works which are 
first in rank in their respective classes. 
There are certain classics for children which 
have stood the test of generations of use, and 
are accepted not as candidates for favor, but 
as established £Eivorites. The testing still 
goes on, and in the gradual softening of 
manners certain rude, not to say brutal feat- 
ures in these classics are either causing the 
stories containing them to fall into disuse, 
or are sloughed off in modern versions. 
The Wolf in Little Red Riding Hood has 
been the mark for the arrows of the maiden's 
brothers, and Jack the Giant Killer falls be- 
hind in nursery popularity. 

These distinctions are to be noted be^ 
tween nursery classics and the major 
classics, that the former have no invio- 
lable form and no individual authorship. 
Probably the stories of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey had no fixed form till Homer, or 
"another man of the same name," deter- 
mined it ; but the stories of the nursery are 
still in the traditional, fluent period, and 
probably never will secure a permanent lit- 
erary shape. Perrault largely determined 
the specific structure of some of them, and 
the Grimms came as near as any to fixing 
others ; but later raconteurs have felt under 
no obligations to preserve the form of words 
of Perrault and Grimm, or the nameless 
writers of chap-books, though they have 
rarely departed widely from the traditional 
structure of the stories, with the exception 
of Cruikshank, who had the whim to turn 
the tales into use as temperance tracts. 

The absence of personal authorship is a 
happy argument in favor of using these 
stories in the early education of children. 
It is during the very period when the nur- 
sery classics fit into its life that the child is 



oblivious to the fact of authorship in any 
story. To it a story is a story, and it is ab- 
solutely incurious as to who wrote the story. 
Only when its interest has begun to take 
note of some personal relation of author to 
work, does the child need to pass from tbe 
realm of the great unknown stories to that 
of the known, and the transition is forts- 
nately made by a familiarity with Ham 
Andersen, whose stories belong in general 
kind to those of unknown authorship, while 
his own personality steals out to attract and 
even fascinate the young reader. 

The drawback to the use of these nursery 
cla.«sics in the school-room has undoubtedly 
been in the absence of versions which are 
intelligible to children of the proper age, 
reading by themselves. The makers of the 
graded reading-books have expended all 
their ingenuity in grading the ascent. They 
have been so concerned about the gradual 
enlargement of their vocabularies that they 
have paid slight attention to the ideas which 
the words were intended to convey. But 
just this gradation may be secured through 
the use of these stories, and it only needs 
that they should be written out in a form as 
simple, especially as regards the order of 
words, as that which obtains in the reading*! 
books of equivalent grade. At present itj 
are met by this difficulty: that these %\M 
in their customary form, while not too hiil 
for a child to understand who hears thai 
read, are too hard for the child to read il 
the age when they are most enjoyable anl 
fix themselves most securely in the imagina* 
tion. They ought, we will say, to be r«d 
by a child who is in the second and thiri 
readers; by the time the child is in thei 
fourth and fifth readers he is ready for mote 
mature forms of literature. Thus they are 
liable to be lost out of life altogether; they 
are too difficult when the child could bck 
read them ; their attractiveness is lost when 
the child becomes able to read them. 

It must not be forgotten that the school 
is to many children a harbor of refuge dnr* 
ing their early years. From their teachers 
they hear commands unenforced by blows 
and unaccompanied by foul words. They 
get glimpses of a world of order and neat- 
ness. For a few hours each day squalor and 
noise and cruelty are remote and forgotten, 
To such children the school may also beitf ' 
admission into a world of beauty, and, Ikt^ 
Cinderella in the tale, they may, untOj 
twelve o'clock strikes, be dancing with the 
prince in the palace. But without separa- 
tion of social states, it may be said of all 
children in the tender age that their lives 
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need to be enriched and enlarged, and that 
it is the gracious office of the imagination 
to do this. In this plea for the introduction 
of Dursery classics into the school-room, I 
hive assumed that the finest use to which 
the power of reading can be put is in the 
enlightenment of the mind, not in its in- 
fonnation ; and I hold that this use must be 
steadily kept in view from the first day of 
KhooMife to the last. There will be many 
11^ bv which reading may serve the end 
of impirting knowledge, but unless the deti- 
tiie end of ennobling the mind through 
'iuDiliarity with the literature of the spirit 
B recognized in our school curriculum, the 
foest results of education will be lost. The 
Bse of reading is not exhausted when the 
diild has been enabled to read the 'daily 
newspaper or the Constitution of the United 
States. The preparation for citizenship 



which regards only the education of the un- 
derstanding will be as inadequate as the re- 
sulting conception of national life will be. 
The education of the spirit through religion 
has been left with- the church and what re- 
mains of the higher family life ; the educa- 
tion through literature must be taken up by 
the schools, else a great and irremediable 
defect will appear in the development of 
character and spiritual force, and this edu- 
cation must begin at the earliest period with 
the properest material. The child t|^at has 
spent the hours devoted to reading, in its 
primary course, over fables, fairy-tales, folk- 
tales, and the best of such stories as go to 
make up the Gesta Romanorum and Chris- 
tian mythology, has had a foundation laid 
for steady progress into the higher air of 
poetry and all imaginative, creative, and in* 
spinng literature. AtUmiU Montkh. 
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fTe nay be aye stickin' in a tree, Jock ; it will 

be growrin' when ye' re sleepin*." Scotch Farmer, 

OT all of the widely-advertised plans 
and plants for warming and ventilating 
iblic school houses answer the purpose, 
)ugh some do better than others. Theo- 
>, however plausible, don't count for much 
the subject. Only actual experience can 
)ive the problem and justify expenditures 
)r this purpose. City Supt. H. S. Jones, 
f Erie, in his annual report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, describes a sys- 
riem put into practice there, so phenomenal 
[ttd extraordinary in its success and the rea- 
for it, that we republish his testimony 
The Journal for the benefit of School 
rds who may not see it in the printed 
'Mime, but may have similar improvements 
k contemplation. It ought to be under- 
ttood by this time everywhere that air, un- 
iik water, does not run well in narrow, con- 
Aied channels. It must have elbow room 
I'tnd perfect freedom of movement for the per- 
fermance of its natural functions. Nature's 
bws are despotic, and will not be suppressed 
or constrained by artificial restrictions not 
in harmony with their intended action. 
They must be obeyed with literal exaclitude, 



or defeat and punishment inevitably follow. 
Much thought and much money are yearly 
expended to little result in experimenting as 
to the best means of insuring a constant sup- 
ply of pure air in homes and schools and 
elsewhere. Hear Dr. Jones : 

" Old building No. 3, a four-teacher house 
of limited and poor accommodations, was 
torn down, and in its place a new structure 
was erected, which, in several things of vital 
importance, excels the other school build- 
ings of the district. The house was ready 
for occupancy in October, 1885, and during 
the fall, winter, and spring, it proved to be 
a daily delight in the working of the plan 
of ventilation adopted. .The system is one 
that affords a large amount of warm air, not 
overheated or burnt air. The air, after 
doing service, passes out under the floors 
into the ventilating stack. At no time dur- 
ing the year could there be noticed, by the 
most careful tests, any serious lowering of 
the purity of the air. During the coldest 
weather, with every window and door closed, 
no one, upon stepping from the clear, frosty 
air outside into the rooms containing fifty 
pupils or more, could distinguish the slight- 
est difference between the purity of the 
school -room air and that which had the 
freedom of the atmosphere, moving at the 
rate of fifteen or twenty miles per hour. 
During an influenza epidemic, it was easily 
seen that the pupils of No. 3 suffered much 
less than those in the buildings of only fair 
means of ventilation. 
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gates are to be sent from the district associ- 
ations to the annual meetings to take part in 
all business proceedings. 

This special session of the association of 
Directors has awakened increased interest 
on the part of those who are entrusted with 
the management of school affairs in our 
neighboring county. Why not organize 
similar associations of School Directors in 
all the counties of the state? Then let each 
Board, where the district is sufficiently large, 
or several Boards together where the districts 
are small, elect an able teacher as executive 
officer, whose duty it shall be to see that the 
best possible is done in and for the schools 
and for the children of the locality — making 
full reports upon all matters of school in- 
terest whatsoever, both to his employers and 
to the Superintendent of the county in which 
he is so employed. 



♦— 



DE.\TH OF A GOOD TEACHER. 



IN the death of Prof. George P. Fulton, 
principal of the Hiland school, Pitts- 
burgh has lost one of her most useful citi- 
zens. At a meeting of school principals, 
held at the rooms of the Central Board of 
Education, to take proper action upon this 
sad occasion, twenty -six principals were 
present. Among other old friends of Prof. 
Fulton was Deputy Supt. Houck, of the 
School Department, who was called to the 
chair. Many of the principals spoke in 
strong terms of eulogy of their late co- 
laborer. 

Supt. Luckey paid an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of the deceased, recalling the 
time when, in that same hall, Prof. Fulton 
had delivered an appropriate address on the 
dvath of Andrew Burtt. The death of Burtt 
had been a blow to the school system — one 
that is still ftlt keenly ; so also was that of 
Prof. Patterson, *• Father" Holmes and the 
two Douglasses, all of whom have passed 
away within the last decade. But in none 
of these losses was there a severer shock 
sustained than that caused by the death of 
Fulton himself. He was known to every- 
b<»dy, loved by everybody, true to every- 
body, kind and good to everybody. He 
was always on the side of right, and wished 
to be every man's friend. The speaker had 
known, in his twenty years' experience, no 
man whose lecord was more clear, whose 
conduct more pure than that of Prof. Ful- 
ton. As a member of the Principals' Asso- 
ciation his services were invaluable. When 
there was anything to be done, all looked I 



up to Fulton to do it, and it was always wdl 
done. He related this characteristic anec- 
dote of the deceased: "At 11 o'clock list 
Tuesday, less than two hours before George 
Fulton died, an old colored man called at 
his house to borrow a fife, which he wauled 
to play in the Grand Army parade. Fulton, 
thoughtful as ever, in spite of impendiog 
death, said : ' If you are going to parade 
to-day, you'll want gloves, won't you?* 
' I have the gloves,' responded the visitor. 
' Well, then,' said the dying man, 'marcli 
well to-day, for I shall never march with yoi 
again. But before you go, march through 
the hall once or twice and play me the rei^ 
eille.' The colored man, mistaking hij 
meaning, struck up 'Auld Lang Syne*] 
' No, Sam ; that's not it,' interrupted Foil 
ton, feebly. ' Here it is,' and, bracing hia 
self up, he whistled the opening measures ol 
the air. The fifer took the cue, and plaje^ 
the reveille through, leaving Fulton smiliM 
and satisfied. That was after 11 o'clH* 
and at twenty minutes before i the 
heart of George Fulton was stilled for ever.' 

Supt. Houck closed the proceedings io| 
few brief but earnest remarks, setting fo 
the dignity of the teacher's position, 
the worthiness of such genial, lovable 
as Prof. Fulton to fill it. 

The meeting then adopted by a 
vote the following minute, prepared by) 
Committee on Resolutions : 

At a mass meeting of the Pittsburgh 
of principals, held oti Saturday, October 8ih 
following minute was adopted as the sense 
that body : 

In the death of our late friend and 
sional associate, Principal George P. Fuhoo, 
the Hiland school, we recognize an irrq 
loss to this association, of which he wasa va 
member; to the community in which for se 
teen years he labored faithfully, and to 
educational profession at large. To us, w' 
privilege it was to en icy his friendship 
profit by his counsel, the knowledge that 
shall no more see his face nor hear his kin 
voice is freighted with sorrow. Yet. tbou|fli 
voice is silent forever, his memory shall li 
our hearts, and it shall be to us a sacred d 
cherish the recollection of his earnest, 
spent life. 

George P. Fulton was a true type of sti 
Christian manhood. Upright, candid and 
erous to a fault, he made every man his fi 
and none his enemy. His intellect was ' 
his judgment reliable. An almost cosmo 
experience had so enlarged his views of i 
nature as to embrace all humanity, aod 
sympathy was readily enlisted and rarely 
drawn. The external aspect of his life * 
reflex of his life at home. Devoted to his' 
and children, proud of their affection and hai 
in their welfare, he shed round his own ^" 
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the same sunshine of .loving kindness that won 
for him so many friends abroad. 

As an educator, Prof. Fulton had deservedly 
von a place in the forennost rank. His work in 
the Hiland district furnished a model for schools 
less favored than his own, and his relations 
with his pupils and the teachers under his con* 
tiol were ever of the most harmonious character. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathies to the 
family of our deceased brother. Their affliction 
is hnvy. but it is theirs fo take comfort from 
Ac reflection that none can speak a word of 
tee over the grave of him they cherished, 
lid whose record remains as an open book in 
liddi men may read lessons of love, peace, and 
goodwill. 

NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS. XII. 



lARLT RAILROAD TRAVEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 



IN 1824 the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
authorized the Governor to appoint three 
' ^mmissioners to explore a route for a canal 
)m Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Their re- 
)rt appears to have been favorable to the 
)posed work, and in the following year a 
liar board of five Canal Commissioners 
established, who were " to consider and 
lopt such measures as they should think 
lisite and proper preparatory to the estab- 
iment of a navigable communication he- 
rn the eastern and the western waters of 
State and Lake Erie." This period in 
history of Pennsylvania is marked by the 
kumber and extent of the internal improve- 
its, which were fast developing its re- 
trees. Private corporations, chartered by 
Legislature, had built or were building 
tals, turnpikes and bridges in every quar- 
of the State. Within a few years rail- 
were to be added to the list of these 
iprovements, projected in the interest of 
ivel and commerce. But it was believed, 
was set forth in the preamble to the act es- 
>lishing the board of Canal Commissioners, 
the best interests of the State required 
this great improvement, which was ex- 
ted to advance its agriculture, commerce 
manufactures, should be the property 
the Commonwealth. 

In 1826 an act was passed providing for 
commencement of a canal, to be styled 
Pennsylvania Canal, and 1300,000 were 
»ropriated to begin the work. It was to 
built from the Swatara, at or near Mid- 
letown (the terminus of the Union Canal, 
trough the Lebanon Valley), to a point on 
leeast side of the Susquehanna opposite 
the mouth of the Juniata; and from Pitts- 
Ixirgh along the Allegheny River to the Kis- 
kiminetaa. Ground was broken for the 



work at Harrisburg, on the 4th of July of 
the same year. In 1827 the Canal Com- 
missioners were directed, in addition to 
other work upon the canal, to make exami- 
nation for a canal or a railroad from Philar 
delphia to Columbia. Their report appears 
to have been in favor of a railroad, since in 
the following year they were authorized to 
put the building of a road under contract. 
They were at the same time empowered to 
contract for the extension of the canal from 
Middletown to Columbia, and were directed 
to locate a railroad, subsequently known as 
the Portage Road, across the Allegheny 
mountain to form a connection between the 
Juniata and the Conemaugh sections of the 
Pennsylvania Caual. The Governor was 
authorized t q place a loan of ^2,000,000, 
which were to be applied to this work, and 
a like amount was appropriated for the same 
purpose for several successive years. Work 
on the railroad between Philadelphia and 
Columbia was begun in 183 1. In Septem- 
ber, 1832, twenty miles of the road were 
ready for use. In April, 1834, a single 
track was completed throughout the whole 
distance, and in the following October a' 
double track had been laid and was ready 
for use. The Portage Road had been for- 
mally opened in the preceding March, so 
that the entire line of railroad and canal 
was in this year open from Philadelphia to - 
Pittsburgh. 

The Harrisburg Chronicie of Monday, 
April 21, 1834, hafi an account of the open- 
ing of the portion of the railroed from Lan- 
caster to Philadelphia, from which we extract 
the following interesting particulars : 

One track of this important State improve- 
ment being completed, arrangements were made 
by Mr. S. R. Slaymaker, of Lancaster, for pass- 
ing a train of passenger cars from that city to Phil- 
adelphia on Wednesday. The members of the 
Legislature from the aty of Philadelphia and 
the counties adjacent to the line of road, with 
others, arrived at Columbia on Tuesday even- 
ing, b^ the canal packet from Harrisburg, and 
were immediately conveyed to Lancaster in a 
train drawn by a locomotive, "Black Hawk*'-^ 
the engine performing the trip in fifty- five min- 
utes. On Wednesday morning a train of carS' 
was again attached, and left North Queen street 
at 8 a. m., arrived at Gap at 10 a. m., passed' 
with ease the works there constructed, and ar- 
rived at the head of the inclined plane, near 
the Schuylkill, at half-past four in the afternoon 
— ^having made the trip in ei^ht hours and a* 
half, all stoppages for taking m water, receiv- 
ing and discharging passengers, and incidental 
delays included. If it be borne in mind that 
the engine is one of very limited power, that 
the number of passengers was large, the weight 
of the cars and baggage very considerable, and 
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that the passage was made under the disadvan- 
tages inseparable from first attempts, all will 
concur in awarding, to the engineer, and those 
in cljarge of the locomotive and train of cars, 
great praise for their skill in effecting so success- 
nil and gratifying an issue of the undertaking. 
Throughout the whole line the pro- 
gress of the train was hailed with hearty accla- 
mations by crowds of persons, collected to wit- 
ness the novel spectacle. An immense con- 
course of citizens was also assembled at the head 
of the inclined plane, to greet its arrival at that 
point. The locomotive was there detached, the 
cars passed down without obstruction or serious 
difficulty, and the passengers thence conveyed 
to Broad street and other points in the city — re- 
ceiving among others a fhendly reception and 
kind entertainment at the hotel of Mr. Ren- 
shaw. 

Although the locomotive engine was em- 
ployed in formally opening the road, and 
the use of steam as a motive power appears 
to have been contemplated from the first, 
the regular business of the road was for a 
time conducted principally with horses. In 
1835 there were but three engines used upon 
the road \ in 1837, however, forty weife re- 
ported to be in use, which would indicate 
that no other power was then employed. 
The passenger cars first used upon the road 
are described as something like the old fash- 
ioned stage coach, but larger, the entrance 
being at the side and the driver occu- 
-pying an elevated seat in front. The 
time required for these cars to make the 
trip from Philadelphia to Columbia, a dis- 
tance of eighty-two miles, was nine hours, 
the horses being changed every twelve 
miles. At each terminus of the road was an 
inclined plane, up which the cars were 
drawn by means of a cable, and operated 
by a stationary engine. The incline at the 
Philadelphia end was at a point opposite the 
Columbia avenue bridge, across which the 
railroad ran, thence following the line of 
what is now the Reading Railroad to the 
depot at Broad street. 

In Flint's « Railroads of the United 
States" are some interesting extracts from a 
work entitled ''[Pleasant Peregrinations 
through the Prettiest Parts of Pennsylvania, 
by Peregrine Prolix," which gives us a very 
lively idea of the manner in which our 
fathers traveled in those days of horse-rail- 
roads and canals : 

The omnibus being now full, we proceeded 
to the depot at Broad Street, to be transferred to 
•a railroaa car. Two cars, filled with passengers 
and covered with their baggage, are drawn by 
four horses for four miles, to the foot of the in- 
clined plane which is on the western bank of 
the Schuylkill river and is approached by a spa- 
cious viaduct, extending across the river, built 



of strong timber and covered over with a roof 
. . At the foot of the inclined plane the horses 
were loosed from the cars. Several cars were 
then fastened to an endless rope, and presently 
began to mount the steep acclivity at a speed of 
^v^ miles per hour. When the cars had all ar- 
rived at the top of the plane, fourteen of them 
were strung together like beads, and were low- 
ered down the other side of the plane, in the 
same manner. We arrived at Lancaster at 3 p. 
m., dined well and slept comfortably. On the 
next morning we left Lancaster at five o'clock' 
in a railroad car drawn by two horses, and ar- 
rived at Columbia at half past six the same 
morning. At four in the afternoon we went on 
board the canal boat, to ascend the canal which 
follows the eastern bank of the Susouehanna. 
A canal packet boat is eighty feet long and 
twelve feet wide. It has a house built in it, that 
extends to within six feet of stem and stem. 
Thirty-six feet of this space are used as a cabin 
by day and a dormitory by night; the for- 
ward twelve feet being cut off by a thick cur- 
tain, for the accommodation of ladies. In front 
of this is the ladies' dressing-room, six feet by 
ten. At nine o'clock in the evening the steward 
and his satellites begin the work of arranging 
the sleeping apparatus [much after the manner 
of a modern sleeping car]. Abaft the cabin is 
the pantry and kitchen, where an escaped slave 
from Virginia usually performs the part of cook. 
The breakfasts, dinners and suppers on board 
these boats are excellent, thirty-seven cents be- 
ing charged for the dinners, and twenty- five 
cents each for the other meals. This machine, 
with all that inhabit it, is dragged through the 
water at the rate of four miles per hour, by thret 
horses. The horses are changed every three 
hours, and seem to be much jaded by their 
work. 

When the traveler arose, at five the next 
morning, the boat was approaching Dan- 
can's Island, near the mouth of the Juniata. 
A day was spent in this neighborhood, and 
at six the next morning the party embarked 
in another boat and resumed their journey, 
pursuing all day the course of this beautiful 
river. At sunset they reached Lewistown, 
and, still continuing their journey, "passing 
a comfortable night on board the boat," 
they arrived a Huntingdon at seven the 
next morning, and at Hollidaysburg at half 
past six that evening, having consumed two 
full days on the trip from Columbia, exclu- 
sive of the day spent at Duncan's Island. 

Hollidaysburg was the terminus of the 
eastern section of the canal. ** The goods 
and merchandise destined for the west," 
says our traveler, *« are here taken from the 
canal boats and placed in freight cars, whick 
are to carry them over the mountains by 
means of the Allegheny Portage Railroad." 
This road consisted of eleven levels and ten 
inclined planes. The ascent from the Hol- 
lidaysburg side to the summit was 1399 feet. 
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in a distance of ten miles ; that on the west- 
em slope was 1171^ feet, in a distance of 
twenty six and a half miles. The cars were 
passed over the inclines by means of wire 
jopes worked by stationary engines. The 
earliest mode of operating the road seems to 
have necessitated a transshipment of all 
fitight from the canal boats to cars; but 
"section boats," separable into three sec- 
tions, were afterwards introduced, by means 
of which freight was conveyed in bulk from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh without the delay 
lod labor of re-shipment, the boats being 
''broken up" at the several termini of the 
canals and the separate sections placed upon 
tracks and thus transported over the rail- 
roads. 

In 1832 a company was incorporated for 
building a railroad from Portsmouth, at the 
south of the Swatara, to Lancaster, and the 
load was begun in 1834. In 1835 an act of 
Legislature was passed which empowered 
tins company, now known as the Harris- 
bargh» Portsmouth and Lancaster Railroad 
Company, to extend its road to Harrisburg. 
This road was in ji condition to be opened 
lor* travel in 1836. 

The act incorporating the Pennsylvania 
iSiilroad Company was passed in 1846. 
Ilie capital of the company was fixed at 
,500,000, with authority to increase it to 
0,000,000. It was authorized to build a 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. Ground 
broken for the road at each end in July, 
7. On September ist, 1849, ^^ ^^^ d^* 
on, extending from Harrisburg to Lew- 
wn, a distance of sixty-one miles, was 
n to trade and travel, in connection with 
canal and turnpike. In December, 
852, cars were run through from Philadel- 
hia to Pittsburgh, connection being made 
een the eastern and western divisions 
means of the Portage Road. The com- 
y's road across the mountain was not 
npleted until 1854. Three passenger 
ins were run over the road daily between 
iladelphia and Pittsburgh ; one, leaving 
Kladelphia at 8 a. m., reached Pittsburgh 
JBKventeen hours, stopping at all the way 
ifeatbns; the second, leaving Philadelphia 
ati p. m., reached Pittsburgh in thirteen 
kms; the third, leaving Philadelphia at 
eieten o'clock at night, reached Pittsburgh 
in fifteen hours ; and three trains per day 
likewise ran from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia. ^ 

At this time the Pennsylvania Company 
nsed the State road from Philadelphia to 
I>illervtlle, near Lancaster. This road was 
controlled and managed by the Board of 



Canal Commissioners, and officers appointed 
by them, the State furnishing the motive- 
power, but participating in no other way in 
the conduct of transportation. From Dil- 
lerville to Harrisburg the Pennsylvania 
Company made use of the Harrisburg and 
Lancaster road, operating it under a lease 
with the company which owned the road, 
the Pennsylvania Company furnishing all 
the rolling stock used in their own business, 
but not attending to the repairs of the tracks 
and bridges. 

In 1857 an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature authorizing the sale of the State road 
for 17,500,000, or if the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany should become the purchaser, it should 
pay 1 1, 500,000 in addition, and in consid- 
eration should be relieved of all tax on ton- 
nage. Under this act the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany purchased the State road — from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia — which was transferred 
to it by proclamation of the Governor in 
August, 1857. But the part of the act relat- 
ing to the taxes was afterwards prohounced 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
trouble was not adjusted finally until 1861. 
The road cost the company eventually %izr 
57«,ooo and the tax was repealed. In the 
same year (1861) the Pennsylvania Company 
leased the Harrisburg and Lancaster Rail- 
road for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, and thus became practically the owner 
of the entire line from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. 



-•— 



JOB'S COMFORTERS. 

THE fall season of the Star Course of lec- 
tures in Philadelphia was opened at the 
Academy of Music by Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple, London, who, 
with the single exception of Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon, is perhaps the foremost clergyman of 
England. His subject was Job's Comfort- 
ers — ^Sympathy from Science — ^and the per- 
vading thought was that God speaks to man 
not to or through his learning but to and 
through his simplicity. 

He began by saying that of the leading 
names in science those of Thomas Huxley 
and John Tyndall are the best known.. 
What they are to science John Stuart Mill 
is to philosophy. "These men," he con- 
tinued, '' great as they are, are not identified! 
with spiritual religion, but claim that noth- 
ing can be known of the invisible world.. 
They should say, not flippantly nor com- 
batively, but as their personal decision, " We* 
do not know if there is a God : we know no- 
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thing of any revelation of him. ' * They live 
within the limits of physical experience. 

Dr. Parker quoted from the writings of 
all three to show their theory that two be- 
liefs, relating to the ordering of nature and 
our own volition, are all that is necessary for 
human happiness. "These," said he, "I 
dispute." He then took up his parable and 
told the story of a latter>day Job — ^a Job of 
the nineteenth century — a righteous man in 
modern times, stricken with the loss of his 
possessions and of his children, bowed down 
with despair, almost believing himself for- 
saken of God. To him come " Huxley, the 
Moleculite; Tyndall, the Sadducee; and 
John Stuart, the Millite," a3,.his three com- 
forters, endeavoring to cure his grief with 
their philosophy. This attempt was de- 
scribed at length, which constituted the 
lecture of the evening. The story was told 
with much dramatic force, following the 
Scriptural story in phraseology and unities. 

Huxley telb Job his mental disturbance is 
entirely molecular — common to all animals 
— and, viewed scientifically, is a beautiful 
case. Tyndall tells him his children have 
only melted into the infinite azure of the 
past. Mill suggests that better average 
health and greater human happiness would 
arise if sanitary arrangements were reformed, 
women given the franchise, and all leading 
editorials signed with the names of the 
writers. Much more wisdom is given him 
to comfort him in a rational way, but Job 
complains that wisdom can not soothe a 
lacerated heart. They prescribe Fichte in 
the morning, Emerson's poems on Sunday, 
and Plato all the time. Mill advises him to 
consider the logical value and function of 
the syllogism. Huxley asks him to sink 
himself in contemplation of the fact that a 
nucleated mass of protoplasm is the struc- 
tural unit of the human body. 

God reveals himself to Job, confounds 
the comforters, and Job's grief is assuaged. 
As the comforters leave him a poor wood- 
ranger asks them, being wise men, to say 
comfortable words to his dying daughter. 
But the trio have had enough, and conclude 
that though their learning and theories are 
indisputable, there are people who in time 
of spiritual need require more consolation 
than they can give. Job concludes that the 
wisdom of God is greater than the wisdom 
of men, in that it is revealed to the simple, 
and keeps learning in its proper place. And 
the wood-ranger's resignation lies in the be- 
lief that his child went not into cold noth- 
ingness, but over the beautiful bridge to a 
land of gladness and glory. 



OUR SIXTH ARBOR DAY. 



TO know the condition of the money 
market, whether easy or stringent, io- 
quire at the banks. To know how tbe 
Arbor Day movement progresses, inquire of 
the nurserymen. These men report tk 
the people are buying and planting treo, 
and so much has their stock been reduced 
in different localities, that they are prepar* 
ing for a greatly increased and growing d^ 
mand in the immediate future. A genti^ 
man of our acquaintance, who has been 
engaged in this business for many years, and 
IS one of the most skilful nurserymen and 
arboriculturists in the State, is both sur- 
prised and gratified at the wide- spread in* 
terest in tree-planting, etc., which hasI^ 
suited from the appointment of Arbor Day. 
The High School of Lancaster makes the 
semi-annual Arbor Day — whether coming in 
the springtime or the autumn — ^an occasion 
of general tree-planting, each boy alwajl 
having his tree, and many of the girk also 
planting trees and vines. The chorus sing 
ing in the schools, under the direction of 
Prof. Carl Matz, is unusually good, and \ 
number of the pupils play well on difTereot 
instruments — violin, viola, flute and coi 
— so that a choice musical programme 
readily be made up at brief notice, 
weather was favorable ; the study-hall h 
somely decorated with ferns and other g 
house plants ; the attendance was large, 
the programme, as here given, seemed to 
thoroughly enjoyed by everybody present: 

Reading and pF*yer Rev. J, R. T. Gfif. 

Choni»— Sing Glad Songi for Hfm (^"S* 

Chorus — Ever Be Happy Sub* 

Quartette for Violin*, (Opus 60) Sol**' 

Chorua-^HearutofOak ^^"SBS* 

Chorus — Innisfail Pm^ 

Addresft— " The Uiiliiy and Beauty of Trees*'— By Rer. Tta. 
G. Apple, D. D. . 

Chom»— When Che Summer Rain is Over DomRa> 

Reading*— From ** American Historical Trees.*' By BeoMsr. 
LoMing '. 

The Charter Oak— Carrie H. McGrann. 

Pcnn's Treaty Tree— Helen R. Stahr. 

The Washington Elm at Cambridge— Ada M. Codiian. 

I1ie Stuyvesant Pear Tree— Mary W. Achesoa. 
Trio lor VIoBnsi, (Opus 18) 



Chorus — Happy Are We W«» 

Chorus— Amid the Greenwood Smiling Thsfcif 

General Remarks. 

Chorux — The Greenwood Tree Nd«*» 

Doxology— Praise God firom Whom All Blessings Flow. 

The formal address, by Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple, President of Franklin and Marshal 
College, was as follows, upon 

THE UTILITY AND BEAUTY OF TREES. 

We arc assembled here .to-day to give encoiff* 
agement to a movement inaugurated in this 
State and elsewhere in this country for restoring 
lO nature that of which the ruthless hand of man 
has greedily and wantonly deprived her, the us^ 
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fill and beautiful trees that were made to grow 
for the benefit and pleasure of man. 

In order to bring the subject home to us, I 
shall refer chiefly to Lancaster county in my re- 
marks. This county has with good reason been 
called the garden spot of Pennsylvania. Using 
Ae word garden in this sense, we may consider 
the duty its citizens owe to this county to see to 
it that one of its chief elements of utility, and 
one of its principal features of beauty, shall be 
pieerved, and where they have been destroyed 
^ be restored to it agam. 

Man's first dwelling-place on this earth, ac- 
cording to the inspired record, was a garden ^ 
kated, we are told, eastward in Eden, hence 
oiled the garden of Eden. In that garden 
iberewere trees bearing fruit for man's use, and 
man was placed there to dress it and keep it. 

Our first parents were recreant to their trust 
aad therefore they were driven out of Paradise. 
May we not say that the people of Lancaster 
county are failing in their duty to dress and 
to keep this garden spot as it ought to be 
dressed and kept? True, they have not ne- 
^ected to till the soil, they have won for them- 
selves the name of good farmers, but have they 
lot neglected this one chief feature of a garden, 
fte cultivation of trees ? 

How much would be added to the wealth and 
beauty of this fair land, if the proper kind of 
trees were cultivated in aJl proper places ! 

fruit Trees, — Is there any good reason why 
rich county should not be supplied with 
dance of the best fruit nature can produce 

this latitude ? Instead of this being the case, 
are yearly importing fruit that might be 
coltivated as well at home. This would indeed 

juire care and diligence, for there is no ex- 

ilience without labor — man must dress and 

3 the garden; but if the best kind and 
ty of fruit trees adapted to the soil were 
pDce introduced, and kept up by proper graft- 
iog, the difficulty would grow less. All over 
Mr fair county such trees might ejasily be 
cnhivated, and how much they would add both 
i& the way of utility and beauty ! This is a duty 
*hich can be performed to some extent also in 
die city. Do you sa^ the fruit would be stolen ? 
Let us then try to raise up a class of honest peo- 
ple who will not steal, and enact and execute 
loch laws as will prevent theft by those who will 
Mt receive such training. I remember seeing 
ii certain parts of Europe, fruit trees laden with 
.i»t growng along the public highway. The 
'-flit was not stolen. That is a poor education, 
tjd a poor regulation of law, that prevents 
<^e by removmg legitimate objects of use for 
fc mere purpose of preventing crime. Let us 
Ipt crowd out and destroy what God has made 
« man's use, in the way of fruit-bearing trees, 
in order to substitute what is not so good for his 
vse, merely because it may for a time seem 
to pay a httle better. I think every farm in 
Lancaster county, and every garden in this city, 
would be the better and richer by having, each, 
Jte proper shai e of the best quality of fruit trees. 
And I would say to the boys and girls in our 
Khools, Do not neglect altogether the planting 
of fruit trees on Arbor Day. 



NoH'Fruii' Bearing Trees. — ^Trees are for 
other uses besides fruit-bearing. Such uses 
have frequently been referred to by writers and 
speakers on this subject of late years. They 
are useful for supplying timber, and the supply 
for this purpose is rapidly being exhausted even 
in this new country of ours. They are useful 
for purifying the atmosphere, their leaves giving 
out that element which man exhausts in breath- 
ing ; they are useful in helping to maintain the 
usual flow of water in our water-courses, and be- 
cause of the cutting away of our forests, in part, 
our streams are yearly growing less ; they are 
useful in the fields as furnishing shade for cattle 
in pasture, and for furnishing shade also to man 
in the heats of summer, while thev also break 
for him the rude blasts of the storm. Many a 
one I have seen at the north-west side of some 
dwelling, bending, and creaking, and moaning, 
before the rude attack of the violent storm, as 
thojugh sacrificing its own life to protect the 
home and the dwellers under its shaaow. Yes, 
trees are usefril in ways more than I can enum- 
erate in these limited remarks. 

7'he Beauty of Trees. — But God made the 
earth as man's dwelling place, not only for use, 
but also to satisfy his love of the beautiful. In 
the vegetable creation trees stand at the head 
in an aesthetic point of view. They beautify the 
earth, the hill-top and the lowland, the moun- 
tain and valley, the broad fields of the farmer, 
the road-side and the private yard, as well as 
the public park. 

It is remarked by all travellers in Europe how 
much better their public roads are than ours in 
America. Along many of those public high- 
ways in Europe I have seen rows of beautiful, 
stately trees, that protected and beautified the 
roads and the country. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Higbee, in issuing his 
call for the observance of this autumn Arbor 
Day, has referred to this feature in tree- plant- 
ing. Not all portions of our new country are 
perhaps prepared for this, but why should not 
our improved Lancaster county have rows of 
beautiful trees along the sides of her compara- 
tively excellent roads, the turnpikes leading out 
in all directions from this county seat? What 
could be more picturesque, what present a more 
beautiful appearance, what be more grateful 
and pleasing to the traveler, than to ride or walk 
along these public highways, in the shade of 
luxuriant trees in the warmth of our American 
summer day ? Within the life- time of one gen- 
eration it might be done, and our public roads, 
leading as they do through as fine a farming dis- 
trict as can be found anywhere in the world, 
would present an appearance that would rejoice 
the hearts and gratify the taste of all our people. 

Our county can stand criticism in respect to 
the appearance of its fanning land, so far as its 
well-kept and well -tilled acres are concerned ; 
but how much beauty would be added to the 
landscape by such rows of trees along our high- 
ways ! The land through the county looks rich 
and fertile, indeed, but compared with the 
world-renowned English lanoscape, it looks 
bare and bleak. We need fine trees scattered 
here and there, and clumps of trees and woody 
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groves and parks at proper points, and Lancas- 
ter county might easily rival the celebrated 
parks of England. 

And what shall I say of our school -houses 
scattered over the county ? How often you find 
one standing along a barren and bleak hill-side, 
without a single tree to shade its grounds! 
Let this be so no longer. Let every school 
house be embowered among beautiful trees, 
and surrounded by fragrant shrubs and flow- 
ers ? Even our railway stations are becoming 
beautified with flowers and shrubbery and 
grass, pleasing to the eye; let it not be said 
that our schools are dead to all sense and 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature. 

And our beautiful city, what shall I say of it ? 
Nature has done something for it in location, 
with its ridges of hills in the distance, and the 
winding Conesto^a embracing it on the east and 
south, and the Little Conestoga flirting with and 
inviting our Councils to pump its clear waters 
up on the hills on the west into a reservoir, 
from which it may flow forth to complement the 
want that still exists in certain parts of the city. 
Looking over the city from College Hill, it 
seems indeed to be embowered in trees, but it 
still needs decoration in some sections. Why 
should some of our public school-buildings still 
stand in the heats of summer, and exposed to 
the storms, without the friendly shelter of trees ? 
Near my dwelling stands a weather-beaten pine 
tree, which has been fighting the winds of 
autumn and winter, giving forth its heaving 
sighs, until it is growing sere and yellow in the 
contest. It has done its duty long and well, and 
should soon be relieved by another to take its 
place. 

Yes. the fruit- bearing and shade-giving trees 
are both useful and beautiful, and therefore 
good. It is a part of our education to cultivate 
our taste for the beautiful, whether in nature or 
art. Trees, above all other products of the 
vegetable kingdom, satisfy our love of beauty. 
Above all other vegetable productions they 
have power to produce a feeling of companion- 
ship m man. There is real pathos in the 
poetic appeal. 

Woodman, spare that tree ! touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me, and I'll protect it now.'* 

It was a happy thought in the students of 
Franklin and Marshall college, long years ago, 
when College Hill was barren of all such dec- 
oration, to plant each one his tree, to be known 
in coming years as his. And now when those 
old students come back, after years of toil, with 
care worn faces, bringing their sons, it may be, 
as many of the Alumni are doing, to Alma 
Mater, tney turn aside in the shady ways of the 
present campus to find the trees they planted. 
It is something to have planted a tree with your 
own hand. 'It is a lasting contribution to the 
nature-beauty around us. It lives on through 
the years for others to admire and enjoy it, and 
so the planting of a tree teaches us, among 
other things, tp be unselfish. In this money- 
loving and money-getting age, when ruthless 
hands are laid even upon the high and sacred 



cause of education, to use it merely as an instni- 
ment for cultivating our selfish love of gain, when 
heaven and earth are ransacked to compel 
nature to yield up one more secret by which we 
can increase our selfish gains, it is something, 
yea, a noble act, to plant a tree, which in after 
yeSirs when we are gone, will give forth its it- 
freshing shade to some one weary and worn ia 
the struggle of life ! My dear young friends, 
boys and girls, I know the self-denying labon 
of your teachers to train your minds and heaits 
in the spirit of loving charity and manly and 
womanly unselfishness. Do not say on this 
joyous autumn Arbor Day, " I won't plant a tree 
because I will not be here to enjoy it when it is 
grown, but say rather, unselfishly, I will plant it 
because some fellow of mine, known or un- 
known to me, will enjoy it in the hereafter." 

Oh, the beauty of the landscape in these 
dreamy American autumn days ! How sym- 
pathetic the trees are, as before the coming; 
winter they fade into the sere and yellow leaf, 
while their life retreats inwardly to gather 
strength for a resurrection again in the follow- 
ing spring ! Let this Arbor Day be kept with 
growing interest until our fair county and our 
great State shall have restored to their soil the 
growing trees that are required to make them 
bloom again as a genuine Penn's Woods, Penn- 
sylvania ! 

After some good things had been said by 
Rev. Dr. AUeman under the head of *' gen- 
eral remarks," Mr. McCa^key, who as the 
principal of the Boys' High School Qccupio 
the chair on these pleasant occasions, spok' 
at some length as follows : 

Over the fence last spring we looked dowa 
from our school-room windows into the yard of j 
the parsonage upon a peach tree which was & 
miracle of bloom. 'We did not think of any 
possible interest the school might have in the 
tree, but enjoyed it as any other good thing on the 
way. Some weeks ago a youth, now in Switz- 
erland, wrote us of how life goes in the Mis- 
sionary Training School at Basle, where he is 
preparing for Christian work in this special field. 
He spoke with kindly interest of the High School 
to which he belonged on our first Arbor Days. 
On the same day, or it may have been the day 
following. Miss Martin called Mr. Gable and 
myself to the window "to see something fine.'* 
Laden with ripening fruit, well set and shapely» 
it was the most beautiful tree we have seen dur- 
ing the present season. She said, " It is Neffs 
first Arbor- Day tree !'* We were all somewhat 
in doubt as to this, the tree seemed so large and 
the fruit so fine, until the sexton of the church, 
who was there when the tree was planted, said, 
" Yes, it is Neffs tree ; he got it at the High 
School — and better peaches don*t grow in alli 
this country." Our young friend will hear of^ 
this with pleasure beyond the Atlantic, amon; 
the mountains of Switzerland. 

What is the moral of this little story ? Plant 
trees. Don't be content with the thought of 
one or two, or with thinking, '* I have no more 
room, therefore I will plant no more.** Plaat 
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over the fence, in the yard of somebody else. 
What matters whether you enjoy the shade or 
gather the fruit ? Another may and will, ^ome 
«f you boys — girls too, I hope — will plant your 
dozens of trees, some perhaps your hundreds 
«r thousands, and your influence will go on in 
Uessing to coming generations. Others of you 
will do little or nothing. There have always 
heen these two classes of people — those who 
coQBt when work is to be done, and those who, 
as somebody puts it, '* count only when the 
doba comes round.'* Both are probably re- 
fRMMed in every school-room, as they are in 
fTBj community. 
They say the man who makes " two blades 
fnss" grow where but one grew before has 
lived in vain ; and they are right, if he has 
bled up the product by the million ; but if he 
with his "two blades'* he might as well 
er have been born. Perhaps nothing on 
le £ux of the earth would be the better for his 
Plant trees, if only for the pleasure of see- 
them grow and of knowing that you are in 
pathy with nature and a fellow-workman 
the God of nature. Adam was put into the 
en "to dress it and keep it." He is still in 
business, but the work he does looks for the 
part as if the gardener had grown blind 
deaf and generallv rheumatic. What a 
this world would be if man were in work- 
sympathy with the growing world — if he en- 
ed this habit of planting until it became 
iastinct! The advice of the old Scotch 
, of whom Sir^Valter tells, is to the pur- 
hcre: "Ye may be aye stickin' ^n a tree. 
; it will be growin* when ye're sleepin*.*' 
would then be plenty of trees to cut down 
discretion/* as Gladstone cuts them down, 
the German foresters. And it is only by gen- 
replanting that we can much longer have 
to cut down. 
How many men or women in the average 
^nunity, under twenty-five years of age, have 
planted a tree ? The number is ridicu- 
y small. How many have planted twenty 
\ or one for each year of their lives, or a 
dred or more trees ? The question is sug- 
t, and the answer is a smile, as we ac- 
Hm our failure as "gardeners.** What a 
try mis would be if one man in ten were 
ed here, and showed his interest after a 
fashion ? "Faith without works is 
" here as everywhere else. For myself, I 
guilty to this fatal sin of omission. A few 
go I was fifty years of age. As I look back 
, ^in directions — this of tree-planting is one 
fern — ^life seems to have been wasted or 
For more than thirty years I have been 
«i school, and during each of those years 
% have put the thought of tree-planting deep 
tfie mind and heart of many a boy now 
to manhood. But the opportunity was 
proved, and yesterday never comes back. 
"J the record be better m the new fifty ? I 
«j try to make it so— for a while at least. 
We had hoped.that Dr. Higbee, the State Su- 
^ntendent of Public Instruction, would be 
h us to-day. Many of you have seen him 
. and have heard him talk about trees as if 



he loves them. But he does more than talk 
about them. He plants them^ and has always 
planted trees and shrubbery and vines, as op- 
portunity offered. There are to-day growing 
m Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio, 
many hundred trees — probably a thousand or 
more — ^planted by his own hands.* His father 
before him was a veteran tree-planter. The 
beautiful town of Burlington, on Lake Cham- 
plain, is famous for its elms, and owes not a lit- 
tle of the charm of its well-shaded streets to the 
elder Higbee, many of the trees he planted be- 
ing now two and a ,half and three feet through 
the trunk, with mighty sweep to their giant 
brainches. They have had from forty to sixty 
years of growth — enough to rival or surpass the 
noble elm that stands within a stone's throw of 
our High School building. 

The Institute engagements of Dr. Hip bee this 
week have made it necessary that he should be 
in a distant county to-day, but he writes me as 
follows : 

" I regret very much that I cannot be with 
you on Arbor Day. You know my warm inter- 
est in the day, and how much I desire that every 
school teacher and pupil in the Commonweialth 
may take hold of the matter with enthusiasm. 
I would pledge them to it were it in my 
power. Imagine how delightful would be the 
scene if throughout the sweeping valleys and 
upon the hillsides and plains of this beautiful 
commonwealth, all our school buildings were 
surrounded with waving trees and green lawns, 
with flowersi, and shrubbery, and vines. The 
traveler would stop in admiration and exclaim, 
' Blessed is the State where so much attention 
is paid to the schools !* We must aid in accom- 
plishing this. Give my kindest greeting to 
teachers and pupils. I am sorry I cannot be' 
with them. I will furnish the trees for any square 
in Lancaster you may designate. Purchase the 
trees and have them planted, and I will gladly 
foot the bill.;* 

There being no entire square available, I 
have had planted along West King and Mul- 
berry streets — of course, my own part of the 
town ! — ^and on the property adjoining the High 
School building, some twenty-seven maples 
and American ash trees — the number of trees 
planted being more than enough for any single 
square in the city. 

Thanks to the School Board and to the chair- 
man of the Property Committee, Mr. John I. 
Hartman — a gentleman who is in cordial sypa- 
thy with the movement to provide shade trees 
and shrubbery for our school grounds, and in 
other ways to render them attractive — we have 
been able still more to improve our High School 
surroundings. Additional shrubbery — spireas, 
pyrus japonica, mock orange, white and purple 
lilacs, deutzias and roses — ^have been planted, 
and trees of kinds that grow for us have 
promptly replaced any that have died. The 
work goes forward, but it is never done, which 
is perhaps one of its best features. A hundred 
and twenty five trees have again been planted 
by the boys of the school and their teachers ; 
and the girls have also planted a number of 
trees and vines. 
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DCPAftTM BNT OP PUBUC iNSTRUCTIOlf , ) 

Hariusburg« November, 1887. / 

THE Annuarl Session of the County Teachers* 
Institutes will be held this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several coun- 
ties named. The new law in reference to attend- 
ance at Institutes requires payment of teachers 
at a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. 



Lancaster . 
Lawrence . 
Lebanon . 
Northampton 
Lehtgh . . 
Mifflin . . 
Perry. . . 
Elk . . 
Franklin . 
Huntingdon 
Bedford . 
Carbon . . 
Cumlierland 
JuTliata . . 
Pike. . . 
Armstrong 
Clinton . . 
Indiana. . 
Lackawanna 
Luzerne . 



NorthumberlandSunbury 



Schuylkill 
Union . . 
Beaver . . 
Blair. . . 
Bradford . 
Butler . . 
Centre . . 
Clarion . . 
Clearfield . 
Columbia 
Crawford . 
Fayette. . 
Forest . . 
Fulton . . 
Jefferton . 
Lycoming 
Mercer . , 
Monroe 
Montour , 
Snyder . . 
Somerset . 
Venango 



Wyoming . 
York. . . 
Sullivan . 
Wayne . . 



Lancaster. 
New Castle 
Lebanon . 
Easton . . 
Allentown 
Lewistown 



November 14. 
November 14. 
November 14. 
November 14. 
November 21. 
November 21. 



New Bloomfield.November 28. 
Ridgway . . . November 28. 
Chambersburg . November 28. 
Huntingdon . . November 28. 
Bedford . . . December 5. 
Mauch Chunk . December 5. 



Carlisle . 
Mifflintown . 
Milford . 
Kittanning . 
Lock Haven 
Indiana . . 
Scranton . . 
Wilkes Barre 



Shenandoah . 
Lewisburg . 
Beaver . . . 



December 5. 
December 12 
December 12 
December 19 
December 19 
December 19 
December 19 
December 19 
December 19, 
December 19 
December 19 
December 26 



Hollidaysburg . December 26 
Towanda . . . December 26 



Butler . . 
Bellefonte . 
Clarion . » 
Clearfield . 
Bloomsburg 
Meadville . 
Uniontown 
Tionesta . 



December 26, 
December 26 
December 26 
December 26, 
December 26. 
December 26, 
December 26. 
December 26 



McConnellsburg December 26 
Brookville . . December 26 



Muncy . . . 
Mercer . . . 
Stroudsburg . 
Danville . . 
Middleburg . 
Somerset . . 
Franklin . . 



Westmoreland . Greensburg 



December 26. 
December 26 
December 26, 
December 26 
December 26 
December 26 
December 26 
December 26 



Tunkhannock 



December 26 

York December 26. 

Forksville . . January 2, 1888. 
Honesdale . . January 2, 1888. 



■♦— 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Armstrong— Supt. Bowser : The directors 
of Leechhurg have fitted up and furnished two 
additional rooms in the basement of their school 
building, and have put in the necessary appa- 
ratus for heating the entire building with natural 
gas. The directors of Freeport are also heat- 
ing with natural gas, and have purchased new 



maps for each room. The directors in both 
these places seem determined to have their 
schools second to none in the county. 

Berks— Supt. Keck : The Furnace schoolin 
Rockland is divided into grades this year, far 
which purpose another room has been added 
to the building. Maxatawny, Greenwich, asd 
Albany have each built a new brick school* 
house this summer. All are properly furnished. 
The Womelsdorf and Kutztown directors im- 
proved their school houses and grounds very 
much ; the latter supplied two rooms with new 
patent furniture ana new floors. Womelsdorf 
chaneed the school term from eight to nine 
months, and Heidelberg firom six to seven. 

Bedford — Supt. Cessna : A good many new 
houses, all supphed with good furnittne, are be 
ing erected this year. There is general improve 
ment in almost every feature of school wotIl 
The examinations were usually well attended 
by the general public. Teachers are plentifid. 

Cambria — Supt. Cramer : The whole num- 
ber of teachers who have received cotificites 
is 248, and the number rejected, 84. A new 
school-house is being built m the Clearfield dis* 
trict and improvements made in a number of 
the old ones. 

Carbon — Supt. Snyder. A fine two-roomed 
frame school-house has just been completed it < 
Jamestown. The Packer township directoB; 
have changed the school-house at Hudsondilr 
into a large two-roomed building, and a graisi 
school is to be established there. The dJRC* 
tors of Lehighton have opened a new scbo4 
and in a short time the whole of the third sttff 
of their large building will have to be convern 
into school- rooms, as the town is growing n^ 
idly. The Weissport directors have repaintw 
and refurnished their primary department A 
nicely furnished long table for " busy work" i« 
a very valuable addition to the furniture of thi 
room. The Weatherly directors have supplied 
several rooms with patent furniture. The ax- 
months law meets with general favor in 
county. All the districts will comply widi 
law, and two of the short-term districts, Mahi 
ing and East Penn, have increased the 
of their teachers five and three dollars per moi 
respectively. Not any of the districts hai 
thought of reducing the salaries on account 
the increase in the term. Ninety -eight scb 
out of a total of 160 in the county, were 
during the month of September. 

Centre.— Co. Supt. Wolf: The State Co 
opened with an increased number of studei 
The new and elegant school building at 
fonte, costing upwards of twenty thousand 
lars, was dedicated with appropriate cerero 
Addresses were delivered by msident F 
of the School Board, Dr. Mbnroe, Ex. 
Curtin, and the County Superintendent Dr 
M. Balliet of Reading, made an interesting 
dress on " The New Education." The 1 
building is of brick and finished througb 
with hard wood. The furniture is of the ' 
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improved pattern and the heating and venti- 
lating apphances are of the tnost reliable kind. 
The first floor contains four school rooms, all 
the necessary coat rooms, and will accommodate 
each 54 pupils, making 216 in all. On the sec- 
ond is the high school, in which can be placed 
130 pupils with ease; and two other rooms each 
containing 40 scholars ; making 426 pupils, with- 
out crowding. The corner stone of the new school 
boildingatPhilipsburgwas laid according to the 
elaborate ritual of the Masonic fraternity. 

Chester— Supt. Walton : The teachers and 
(Srectors of the I'asttown district met with the 
County Superintendent to arrange a graded 
course of study for their schools. The people 
are realizing more thoroughly that our country 
fdiools lack organization— that primary work 
can be made more effective, hence it should be 
better paid. The new Principal in the Model 
department of our West Chester State Normal 
School is already having some influence upon 
our teachers. 

Clikton — Supt. Brumgard : Out of 126 appli- 
cants presenting themselves for examination, 
certificates were issued to 116. The indications 
are that our educational interests will be a suc- 
cess. Teachers, generally, are making strenuous 
efforts to do good, honest work. We expect to 
hold a number of educational meetings during 
the winter. A new house was built in Gallagher 
township. Beech Creek township supplied sev- 
oal rooms wi^h patent furniture. Logansville 
Berged herthree schools into two, and uirnished 
one room wih new furniture. School-room de- 
coration is receiving a great deal of attention in 
many of our schools. 

Dauphin — Supt. McNeal : During the past 
year a very fine school building was erected in 
Wiconisco, and was occupied at the opening of 
the present term. It is a two-story brick build- 
ing, heated with steam, well lighted and venti- 
lated. On the first floor there are two school 
rooms and a recitation room, and on the second 
floor, a large school room occupied by the high 
school, a recitation room and a library room. 
Their primary schools are very much crowded 
^d it is probable that another school will be 
started in a short time. The directors of Ly- 
kens borough have taken another progressive 
step in furnishing the Readers ix^^ to all the 
jnipils in their schools. It is their intention to 
Add other branches to the free list as the finan- 
tts of the district will permit this. The Steel- 
ton board has taken the lead in a new departure 
•fo far as our county is concerned, in establish- 
iDR half day sessions in the i>ub- primary schools. 
Ibe directors were ltd to this partly to relieve 
^e crowded condition of the schools of this 
jrade, and partly because they believe better 
tsults can be attained in a half-day session 
than by confining these little children in the 
Khool room six hours a day. 

Huntingdon — Supt. Brumbaugh : At our 
County's Centennial. Sept. 20th, over 800 
school children, marching by schools under ap- 
propriate banners, were reviewed by Governor 
Beaver. Each child was presented with a fine 
pencil as a souvenir. A permanent educational 
exhibit of text-books, manuscripts by pupils, ' 



maps, charts, etc., has been secured and 
placed in the office of the County Superintend- 
ent. Fine new houses have just been completed 
in Penn, West, and Union districts. The schools 
opened under very favorable auspices, and we 
expect a successful and advanced year*s work. 

Juniata— i-Supt. Auman: Fermanagh town- 
ship has remodeled Big Run school-house and 
furnished it with new patent desks. The new 
brick, school house in Tuscarora township is 
completed, and properly furnished. 

Lancaster — Supt. Brecht: The Warwick 
township Board has adopted a course of instruc- 
tion for its schools, and prefaced it with a circu- 
lar of instructions for the guidance of the teach- 
ers. There is nothing mechanical or " iron- 
clad** about the scheme. It sets forth, in a few 
well-chosen lines, what the board belives to be 
the essential end of all school-work, and then 
suggests an outline of instruction, but leaves the 
accomplishment of the end in "the most practi- 
cal manner*' to the intelligence of the teacher. 
East Hempfield township enlarged the school- 
house at East Petersburg to a double-room 
house of commodious proportions. It is built 
of brick, furnished with genuine slate black- 
board, and heated by an improved process of 
steam 'heating. It was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises. Salisbury township built 
one new house and furnished two others 
with folding desks. The new building reflects 
credit upon the intelligence of the Board, by its 
size, location, and arrangements for comfort 
and convenience. The flooring throughout is 
six-quarter inch planking. A few years ago the 
directors of this district decided to supply the 
new houses, put up under their direction, with 
water on the premises. Accordingly there are 
three of their houses provided with pump and 
well on the front porch under cover. 

Lehigh — Supt^ Knauss: On September 3d, 
in the Court House at Allentown. a joint meet- 
ing was held by the city directors and the dis- 
trict directors of the county. There was a fair 
attendance. The following topics were dis- 
cussed — most of those present taking an active 
part: — 1. The teacher's moral character. 2. 
what action should directors take in the sus- 
pension and expulsion of pupils from school ? 
3. The duties of directors in enforcing the law 
in regard to employing children under the pre- 
scribed age in factories, etc. 4. Establishment 
of township High Schools. 5. Should parents 
and directors be permitted to dictate to teachers 
methods of instruction and school manage- 
ment ? 6. The duties of school directors in vis- 
iting schools. 

LuzEKNE — Supt. Coughlin : All the graded 
schools opened in September. The prospect is 
fair for a very good year's work. Buildings 
were carefully repaired during the vacation and 
some fine houses built. Luzerne borough is build- 
ing a very 6ne house and furnishing it in the 
very best way. The First District of Wilkes- 
Barre dedicated another very flne building ; it 
is fitted up for eight schools. It is a model 
building. For li}^ht, heat, ventilation, seating 
capacity, proportion, neatness of finish, and 
careful preparation of grounds, it cannot easily 
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be excelled. Dallas borough reports a very fine 
school this year. 

McKean — Supt, Eckles : The directors of 
our county are becoming aware that good 
school-houses help to make good schools, and 
as a consequence they are renovating and re- 
pairing quite a number of the old buildings and 
putting up a number of new ones. Smethport 
nas introduced gas for heating its school-rooms. 
Eldred has thoroughly overhauled its building 
and added one teacher. Wetmore has built two 
new houses and furnished them, and another, 
with an improved style of furniture. 

Mercer — Supt. McCleery: A new house is 
being erected in Perry township.* The schools 
of Shenango have eacn been supplied with Ap- 
pleton's Reading Charts. The third annual 
Educational Convention of Shenango was held 
during the month of September. Mercer and 
Stoneboro' have each been compelled to fur- 
nish anothbr room, owing to the crowded con- 
dition of their schools. The directors of Coal 
Spring have decided to furnish a daily paper 
for each of their schools. The building at 
Sandy Lake has been repainted and improved. 

Mifflin — Supt. Myers : One school-house in 
Granville, and one in Oliver, have been furnished 
with patent furniture. Quite a number have 
stone slating put in for blackboards. 

Montour — Supt. Steinbach : The six months 
law has met with nearly general approval. The 
teachers* salaries have been increased in some 
of the districts. 

Northumberland — Supt. Bloom: The 
school board of Mt. Carmel township has favor- 
ably considered the subject of tree-planting, 
and has entered into a contract to have the 
school grounds put into suitable condition and 
a large number of shade and ornamental trees 
planted and cultivated for a specified ttme. 
This is a step in the right direction and is wor- 
thy of commendation. In addition to these im- 
provements, a new and commodious school- 
house has been erected and will be furnished 
in the latest improved style. 

Snyder — Supt. Herman : The schools are all 
supplied, and there is not so large a surplus of 
teachers as heretofore. The Sehnsgrove teach- 
ers have organized a iocal institute. They 
purpose to study the science of teaching in con- 
nection with local school subjects. 

Sullivan — Supt. Black: I have been en- 
gaged in Normal Institute work at Dushore 
during the month.. Tuition was free. The 
average number of teachers in attendance dur- 
the term was about fifty-five. I am well pleased 
with the close attention and the work of a ma- 
jority of the teachers, and trust they have done 
work and received instruction which will prove 
valuable to them in the school-room during the 
coming term. 

Venango — Supt. Lord: Complanter town- 
ship has built a neat house in the old Pithole 
district. The grounds are very nicely graded 
and fenced in, and the resident director and 
citizens will celebrate Arbor Day by planting a 
row of maples around the lot. The houses at 
Plumer and Rouse ville have just been painted, 
and the grounds at the latter place enlarged to 



half an acre and enclosed with a new fence. 
The twelve primary and ungraded schools in 
Complanter have just been supplied with Ap- 
pleton's Reading charts. 

Allentown — Supt. Landis : The addition to 
our Second Ward building was ready for use at 
the opening of the term. Two new schools were 
organized. The September enrollment vas 
3420. This number exceeds the highest mon^y 
enrollment of last year by over two hundred. 
The indications are that we shall enroll 200 
more during the year. We already feel die 
need of more room, and steps will soon be taken 
by our board to supply the want. All our pri- 
mary schools have oeen supplied with Dumaal 
frames. The salaries of the teachers have been 
raised twelve per cent. The Board decided 
very wisely that the teachers alone should kavt 
I he benefit of the additional State appropriaHon. 

Beaver Falls — Supt. Knight: Half day 
sessions have been introduced m all our Fint 
Primary rooms. The same plan was adopted last 
year, and was attended with excellent results. 

Bristol — Supt. Miss Booz : During the sum- 
mer our school buildings were thoroughly re- 
paired. Wood Street building has been beauti- 
fully papered and a room in it fitted up for the 
use of the Superintendent. 

Hazelton — Supt. Harman: The opening of 
school this year has been exceedingly satisfac- 
tory to me, inasmuch as I have been enabled to 
give to the work of organization my entire time, 
instead of devoting half of it to teaching as iior* 
merly. One additional school in the primaif 
grade was opened, increasing our teaching fto, 
to thirty. The teachers unanimously de^'idedta 
hold sessions of the Borough Institute seiip 
monthly. We realize that the Institute is anio* 
valuable auxiliary to the success of our schools, 
besides giving the teachers much mental and 
pedagogical training that they would not oths* 
wise receive. 

Mahanoy City — Supt. Ballantine: Durinf 
the month the Board purchased a half-dozen 
copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary fof 
use in the schools, and Appleton's £ncyclop^ 
dia, including Index and all the Annuals, for 
use in the High School. How could pubfic 
money be more judiciously appropriated: 

Meadville — Supt. Hotchkiss : Our schoob 
open under a new classification with a view to 
semi-annual promotions. Many improvements 
have been made in buildings and furniture dur- 
ing the summer. The school spirit is most ei- 
cellent, and pupils and teachers are moving os 
toward abundant success. 

Nanticoke — Supt. Monroe : The enrollmcot 
is larger than ever before. The high school 
and grammar grades are well patronized. At> 
late meeting of the Board, it was decided tobof 
all text-books used by the pupils. Our oef 
building is bein^ enclosed by a neat iron fentf. 
In the intermediate grades we are giving spedv 
attention this year to language. 

New Castle— -Supt. Bullock: Two able 
school controllers are with us no longer; Dr. 
Thayer leaves the city, and A. N. Vopn is 
dead. Work upon the high school buildiDg is 
progressing well. The teachers are enthusiastic. 
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Two of the ward schools have had to be closed 
a portion of the time on account of diphtheria, 
which has interfered more or less with the pro- 
gress of the schools. We feel encouraged; people 
of all " factions" seem to be helping along. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: The schools 
opened with considerable of an increase in the 
number of pupils. The teachers have entered 
upon their work with marked zeal. The Board 
elected a special music teacher, and adopted 
a suitable series of music books. Music wilt 
nov be taught according to a regular system, 
fnm the lowest Primary to the High School 
iadusive. 

ScRANTON — Supt. Philips: We have made an 
entire change in our school system. Each 
teacher, except in a very few instances, has 
entire, charge of a room, instead of the old 



method of one principal and several assistants. 
We give each teacher an average of about 40 
pupils. We also give the highest salary to the 
teacher of the lowest primary grade, with a ser- 
vice term limitation. 

Hazel Twp. — Supt. Fallon : Our schools — 
forty-two in number — opened August 29. The 
teachers have all made a good start. We hope 
to do good work during the present year. Tne 
teachers will meet in regular monthly institute. 
Two rooms have been supplied with patent fur- 
niture. At a special meeting- of the Board, 
the contract for a large four-room building, to 
be erected at Stockton, was let to P. F. Boyle 
for I2763.00. This does not include the furni- 
ture. The building will be a credit to the town- 
ship. The enrollment, for the first month of 
school, was 1836. 
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PARLYLE has said that " Universal History, 
U the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world, is at the bottom the history of the 
great men who have worked here." This was 
a favorite doctrine of the great man who uttered 
it. And, indeed, there is much truth in it. The 
reading of biography has, moreover, this advan- 
tage, that it is, as a rule, more palatable to the 
jwmg than the reading of more formal and 
[vofessedly historical works. You can get the 
average boy or girl to read a bright biography 
vith pleasure, who would promptly refuse to read 
a history. He regards the latter as "study,** and 
so shuns it out of school hours. The former he 
classes as "entertainment,** and therefore a legit- 
imate companion of his free time. Hence the 
&ct, which personal experience sustains, that by 
(u the greater part of our vital knowledge of 
history we owe to the various biographies of 
generals, statesmen, inventors, and authors, 
which we read with eager interest long before 
"history** had become aught but a dry and 
heavy burden to us. In fact, it is one of the 
oiehts of biography that it warms and vivifies 
history for us, introduces us to the bright and in- 
viting side of it, shows that it is only a larger, 
MltT biography, as really entertaining as any 
other, for as Emerson says, "there is properly 
ao history, only biography.** 

It is not mere idle curiosity that makes young 
people especially more interested in persons 
tbn in events. It is the instinctive desire to 
know the cause of every effect. For while great 
■en are uncjuestionably themselves the results 
tfmany intricate forces and relations, yet they 
tttum are the efficient causes from whom flow 
•hole " streams of tendency,** upon whom de- 
pend whole chains of linked occurrences. Ac- 
quaintance, tiierefore, with their personal char- 
acters, their disposition, abilities, motives, and 
the methods with which they worked, the kind 
of relations in which they stood to their times 
and contemporary workers, supplies us with an 
essential and one of the chief means of under- 
standing the deeds which they did, the "his- 
tory" which they helped to make — ^if indeed such 



acquaintance is not itself the truest of all histor- 
ical knowledge. 

We have before us, for example, Irving's 
Ij/if of Washington^ which John B. Alden, of 
New York, has just published in four handsome 
volumes at a price so unprecedentedlylow ($4), 
that thousands can now enjoy it who never had 
access to it before, and it helps us amazingly to 
understand how it was ever possible for the 
American Colonies to become free aiyl inde- 
pendent. The fact we learn from any text-book 
of history ; but acquaintance with the whole in- 
ner and outer life of Washington explains that 
fact as no mere text-book, however full, could 
do. For Washington was himself a mighty, 
potent cause of the happy course of events that 
made the Colonies an independent Nation. Or we 
take up and carefully read the highly interest- 
ing series of volumes on American Statesmen^ 
published by Houghton, MifHin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and we gain from it an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the inner history, the whole condition 
and circumstances, mode of thought and feel- 
ing, from which sprang the events that make 
up the outer history of our country, such. as no 
purely historical work could ever ^ive us. The 
latest, seventeenth volume of this mvaluable se- 
ries, by the way, has just appeared. It is on 
Patrick Henry ^ and is written by Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler. It throws a flood of brilliant light, 
not only on the circumstances that led up to the 
Revolution, and on the inner political history 
during the Revolution, but also on that critical 
period durin|[ which the Constitution was formed, 
and the Nation really born. The graceful pen 
of Prof. Tyler has made the volume one of the 
most interesting, and its subject is one of the most 
important, in the entire series. Three other vol- 
umes of the series are promised to be ready in 
the course of a few months, on Gouverneur 
Morris^ on Van Buren, and on IVashington, 
Each of the volumes costs I1.25. 

Soldiers and statesmen, however, are by no 
means the only ones whose biographies are in- 
teresting or contribute to a knowledge of the 
true history of a country. For statesmen and 
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soldiers are no more potent, and no more im- 
portant, agents in moulding a nation's charac- 
ter and directing its development, than are its 
scientists, artists, educators, thinkers, and writers; 
though this is a truth as yet but little recognized 
by teachers of history. It is for this reason that 
we welcome a work like Dr. £. E. Hale's Lights 
of Two Centuries /^MsK published in excellent 
style, with fifty portraits, by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, (I1.70). It is a collection of brief, 
entertaining biographies of the world's master- 
spirits in art, literature, and science. In its 603 
octavo pages Dr. Hale's skillful pen gives the 
biographies of ten artists and sculptors, eleven 
prose writers, ten composers, ten poets, and nine 
mventors. All of these are fairly representa- 
tive. The book has been prepared "especially 
for those devoted to the great cause of educa- 
tion," and will be found very valuable to them ; 
at the same time, however, its character is such 
as to make it a very useful addition to any li- 
brary. It is published in a style so handsome 
as to fit it eminentTy for a gift book. 

Containing considerably more matter and 
over 100 portraits, is Dr. Benson J. Lossing's 
well known collection of brief b.ographical 
sketches of Eminent Americans, republished 
in a handsome half-morocco volume by John 
B. Alden at the price of |i.oo. It begins with 
John Winthrop, who died in 1649, and ends with 
Henry Ward Beecher and Capt. James B. £ads, 
both of whom died this year, and tries to sketch 
nearly every eminent American, white, red, and 
black, who has contributed largely to the mili- 
tary, industrial, political, artistic, or literary 
development of the country. The book deserves 
its popularity. 

Of course many of the men whose lives are 
briefly sketched by Dr. Hale and Dr. Lossing 
are of* such pre-eminent importance as to de- 
mand much fuller treatment to satisfy even the 
general student. For example, Juhnson in 
English literature durine the last century, and 
Emerson in American literature, are two men 
whose life and works, position and influence, 
were such that to understand and appreciate 
them adequately, we want to know them 
intimatelv and fully; we want the most com- 
prehensive biographies of them that can be had. 
Fortunately this want can now be supplied at a 
cost within the means of every school hbrary 
and of most individual readers. For Boswell's 
inimitable Life of Johnson, with all the notes 
of Croker's well-known edition, has recently 
been published by John B. Alden in four well- 
made volumes at the exceedingly low price of 
$2.90 for the set. Emerson can be studied, and 
ought to be, very thoroughly, by the help of Dr 
Holmes's volume on Emerson in the "Ameri- 
can Men of Letters" series, and with more de- 
tails as to his personality, in Mr. James Eliot 
Cabot's Memoir of Ralph IValtto Emerson, one 
of the most important new books of the season, 
just issued in exceptionally handsome style, in 
two volumes, by Houghton, MifHin & Co., at the 
price of $3.50 for the two. This is one of the 
most admirable biographies yet produced in our 
country, and shows us the grand and noble man 
Emerson as we could have learned to know him 



nowhere else. It, too, would make a most ap- 
propriate Christmas present, being the standard 
work on the subject, and as genuinely entertain- 
ing yet altogether wholesome and inspiiing a 
book as has recently been written. 

We shall next month make more full and 
particular mention of books specially suited for 
Christmas, quite a number of which, of unusual 
excellence, nave already been published ud 
others announced. 

American Authors and Their Birthdays. Bt- 
tn^ am Extra Number of the "Rivrrsuie Literc 
ture Series:* By Alfred S. Roe. Boston : fftrngk- 
ton, Mijtin 6* Co. i6mo„ pp. 84, Pria, 1$ ets. 

The celebration of our favorite authors* biithdajs 
is a custom so excellent in itself and so freitivl of 
good results, that we hope it will grow in popularity 
from year to year. Every school in the coaotiy 
ought to do it. How to do it profitably and pleasandj 
is shown in this little work, that will be prized is t 
boon by very many teachers. Not only are complete 
and varied programmes given for musical and liteniy 
exercises on the birthdays of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Biyaot, 
Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Irving and Cooper, b«t 
for most of them several, as many as eight for each 
one, are given from which to choose. NoristhiialL 
For each author there is given a carefully-prepved 
guide directin}; what materials to get for the stvdv of 
his life, and where to get them; and there is added 
a condensed chronuK>gical list of the chief events ia 
each one's life. These programmes and aids tit ! 
all excellent, and leave little to be desired. Ia 
Part II. of the book is a very suggestive and helpfid 
account by the author, who is Principal of the Wo^ 1 
cestcr High School, of how the study of authors av 
begun and carried on through f^ur years iili 
school. It is full of hints and practical informal 
for teachers. l*he whole volume is of ezcepocil 
value to all interested in literary study. 

Our New Arithmetic. Pirst steps in Niim^% 
Extentting ever a Period of Pour Years. Bf 
kVm. M. Ptck, A. M., Assisted bv Mary fVaM 
and Harriette Williams. New York: A. LeM 
&* Co. i2M0., bntrtiSf pp. iji. Price, jo eenti, 
Mathematical Noib Book. No. /, ArithmHit* 
By G. H. B^emiiiger, New York: A. LeoeW 
Co. t'rice, to eints. 

The pnnciplcs upon which the first of these 
proceeds are excellent, and the graded lessons 
nuiiiliers that have been constructed up^n them, ni< 
, an elementary text book of arithmetic of moretl 
ordinary woith. Ii does not start with mfmoriu 
rules, but by means of simple and easy examples 
problems it lea<ls the pupil to discovt'r the rules „ 
erniug their so.ution, and so to go on intelligeotlfi 
from simple proi»lems to those more complex. Tte 
Mat he mutual i\oU' Book consists of blank pages, oft; 
which are to be worked out the test examples io Is*-! 
volution, Square Root, etc., that are set at the bei4i 
of each page. 

Butler's Physical Geography. By J. fV. 
Phila,/flpAia : h. H. Butler &* Lo. Squ. 8w., 
I2y. With maps and iltustratitm%. 
This is another ol the very good text books on 
ical geography that have recently appeared, and w 
mark the increased attention that is given to this 
portant branch of study. The work contains the 
suits of the latest discoveries in physical geogi 
meteorology,and ocean hydrography. Itsarra 
is clear and systematic ; it is well printed ; the ilt 
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tjations good ; and the maps are of unusual excel- 
lence. It has the advantage of being prepared by 
ooe who, besides being a specialist in the sciences, 
is also a practical teacher. 

A Primary Geometry. By S. Edw, Warren, 
Niw York: John WiUydj* Sons, Cloth, 8vo.,pp,jy8, 
The design of this work is introductory to the usual 
conise in geometry, and meant to facilitate an earlier 
beginning of the subject, and thus to lead to its 
graphical applications in elementary schools. It con- 
asts of Dine chapters, treating of measuring and 
drairiBg, straight lines, triangles, central and regular 
figares, areas, lines and planes in space, elementary 
bodies, and projections and elementary solids, with 
pkniy of practical examples under each division. A 
pxxi work for its purpose. 

KcGuffey's Alternate Readers. New York and 
Cineinnati : Van Antwerp , Bragg &* Co. i2mo., 
\ boardSf illustrated. First pp, 80, Price t IS ^l^' 
y Secondypp. t44.price 2Scts, T%ird,pp, 176, price, 
I 35^' Fourth, pp.y 224, price 40 cts. Fifth and 
Sixth in preparation. 

As the name of this attractively made, well illus- 
tnted and carefully graded series of new readers in- 
dicates, it is meant to be used, if desired, in connec- 
tion with other readers where such have been 
•dopted as the standard text-book, by reading first 
leveral lessons in the latter, and then the correspond- 
]essons in the Alternate. This method, no 
doubt, has its advantages. This series, however, has 
'^Merits enough of its own to claim careful examination 
ttd comparison with any of its rivals for introduction 
the sole reader to be used. The selections are 
the mechanical make-up of the books is very 
and their price very low. 

ON School English. By /as. G. Kennedy 
and Fred. K. Hackett. San Francisco : S. Carson 
&* Co. /2mo., illustrated, pp. tot. 
The title of this little book might lead one to sup- 
that common school English is different from 
English. If it is, it should not be. Nor do 
authors mean to teach any other English than the 
that is used everywhere. But they wish in this 
( Alome to suggest how good English may be taught 
easily, naturally, and thoroughly in our common 
Is. The book consists of a graded series of Ian- 
lessons arranged for a four-years' course. Dur- 
the first year the exercises are mainly oral ; 
f^bt year the pupil is taught to write, as well 
talk, correctly and so on, something more in the 
of expression being added each year. The book 
be found suggestive and helpful to teachers of 

Order of Words in the Ancient Lan- 

CCAGES, compared with that of the Modem Lan- 

i^es. By Henri Weil. Translated with Notes 

'Additions by Chas, W, Super, Ph. D. Boston : 

&* Co, 8vo.,pp. 114. Price, $i.2S' 

Ihb learned and able work has for years been re- 

as an important contribution to the princi- 

flf philology, and been used with great profit by 

of the ancient languages, to whom it was 

ible in the original French. Those who were 

90 fortunate, and they are the great majority, will 

>me this skillful translation, offered them in such 

and excellent form in the volume before us. The 

endeavors to explain the principles of syntactic 

iction governing the ancient and the modem 

lages, and so to account for the varieties of con- 

iction of sentences obtaining between them. He 

isiders first the Principles of the Order of Words, 

it the Relations between the Order of Words and the 



Syntactic Form of the Proposition, and finally the Re- 
lation between Words and the Rhetorical Accent. 
The work is one that will be especially valuable to 
professors and students of the ancient languages, and 
scarcely less useful to the students of our own tongue. 
The translation is well done, and paper, typography 
and binding, are superior to most books of the kind. 

Homer's Iliad. Books I-JII. Edited on the Basis 
of the Ameis-Hentz Edition, by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour, of Yale College. Boston: Ginn 6* Co. 

8vo.,pp.23S. Price $i.3S' 

This very thorough and scholarly work of two em- 
inent German professors, has been adapted to meet 
the wants of American students, besides having nu- 
merous additions made to it. The result is one of 
the most thorough, exhaustive, and learned text-books 
on Homer we have ever examined. The notes are 
full, but real exegesis, not "ponies." The text is 
critically edited, and that adopted by the latest Ho- 
meric authorities. Much of the most valuable criti- 
cal work is contained in the appendix, and will be 
appreciated by teachers, and such as wish to pursue 
the study of Homer more deeply and exhaustively 
than is usually done. Two more volumes of the 
Iliad are to follow, besides other Greek classics. The 
series is known as "The College Series of Greek 
Authors," and promises to be of unusual merit. 

The Leading Facts of English History. By 
D. H. Montgomery. Revised Edition. Boston : 
Ginn &* Co. i2mo.,pp, 41^. Price, $1.2^. 
Those who have learned to appreciate Prof. Mont- 
gomery's excellent work in the previous edition of 
this book, will gladly welcome this revised and con- 
siderably enlarged edition. It is one of the most 
compact and clearly arranged short histories of which 
we know, particularly well adapted for a text-book. 
Its perspective is unusually correct. The facts it 
gives really are " leading facts," and they are so 
given as to illustrate clearly the laws of'^ national 
growth. The fourteen maps are exceptionally good ; 
the tables of principal dates, descent of English sov- 
ereigns, and of -statistics, are accurate and convenient ; 
while the full list of books on English history, includ- 
ing works of fiction and poetry, is one of the most 
useful features of the volume. We commend the 
book to the attention of teachers of history. 

Third Natural History Reader. By the Rev. 
/. G. Wood, M. A. Boston : Boston School Sup- 
ply Co. i6mo.,pp. 21 J. 

As an introductory work on natural history, for 
younger scholars, this neat little book would well 
serve its purpose. But as a school reader we find 
very little to commend in it. Its literary qualities, 
which in a reader must always be the chief consider- 
ation, have no special merits. Nor do the pictures 
possess any unusual excellence. As a science text- 
book it would be good, but for a literary text-book, 
a reader, there are many others that are better. 

A History of the College of California. By 
Samuel H, Wiley, D. D. San Francisco: S. Car- 
son &* Co, 8vo.,gilt top, pp. 432. Price, $4. 
As a specimen of excellent book-making the Pacific 
coast has a right to be almost as proud of this hand- 
some volume, as it is of the progressive and flourish- 
ing young college of which it gives so full and satis- 
factory a history. As early as 1849 the College of 
Oilifomia was projected, though it was not incorpo- 
rated till April, 1855. Its history since that time is 
an important chapter in the educational history of that 
Staite, and, as given in this volume, an interesting 
chapter as well. The book is one of interest and value 
to all having the cause of American education at heart. 
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I RBGXJET that time Is not left me to develop the points 
of analogy between a man — each human soul — and an 
oigan ; affinities that are no more interesting than they 
are impressive, practical, and searching. St. Paul com- 
pared the human soul to a temple, which was the grand- 
est work of genius he knew ; and the highest value of 
any commanding piece of art is to reflect back upon us 
some testimony to the complexity and marvel of our 
own constitution. There is no one whose spirit is not 
an unspeakably more intricate and delicate organism 



than the instrument we are speaking of. Yonr powas, 
as related to the chief duties of life and the structure 
of society, are fitly represented by the sets of pipes in 
the organ. In every man there is the domestic stop, 
the business stop, the political stop, the rcli^ous stop. 
Some men do not show the fineness of their capacity 
till a particular one of these stops is drawn and played 
alone. They are hard in trade, but genial and swetf 
at home; or they honor integrity in their dealings, b* 
do not support national loyalty to the highest truth in 



ARMS ARE STRONG AND HEARTS ARE TRUE. 



J. B. pRILUfS. 




1. There's mel - o - dy, boys, in the splashing oar, And many a beau-ti-ful, beaming eye 

2. We love our barque, and we love the foam Which sparkles around us, as mer-ry we 

3. Row gallantly, brothers, a- way from the shore. Our boat like a fairy barque dances a-long: 







Looks on our boat as it leaves the shore. Like a bird o'er the crested wave to fiy. 

Pull brisk -ly, and sing the mar - i -ner'shome, The bright, the beau - ti - ful, boundless sea. 
Pull a - way, pull a • way, every dip of the oar As it kisses the water keeps time with the song: 




k k 



Arms are strong and hearts are true, Merrily o'er the waters blue, Swiftly and cheerily now we go. 




Pull, ladi, steadily, row lads, row, 

r I r r r4 
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Swiftly and cheerily row, lads, row, row, lads, row, lads, raw. 




Row, lads, row, row, lads, row. 



their votes and public influence ; or they are good citi- 
zens and good parents, but not reverent citizens of God's 
kingdom, the range of their religious affections being 
small and seldom waked into articulation. The true 
man is in tune through the whole series of his facul- 
ties, and will not suffer that any powers which God has 
wrought into his nature shall be closed against his 
spirit and be wasted by disuse. Ah, brethren, we should 
oill It desecration if the instrument that leads our choir 
shoidd be profaned every Sunday by the touch of levity, 



waking only inane or frivolous music from its deeps. 
But how is it with us? What if Cod hears more 
Christian melody, more reliirious aspiration, more oC 
the phrasincrs of humanity and the soaring of devoat 
joy, from that instrument than from us ! What if we 
are lower than that, condemned by it! What if it is 
our souls that are desecmted bv successions of trivial 
thoughts, by frivolous habits, impure passions, unscrr- 
iceable living, so that they send no music, comparable 
with that of this unconscious Cyclops, to the throoe^ 
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SCHOOL BOARD SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The New Volume (36th) of TAe School Journal 
began with the July No. We take pleasure in 
caknowiedging the following orders from School 
Boards. Hack Nos. from July can still be supplied. 

i^iMT/.— Butler District, A. A. Wierman, Secretary ; Hun- 
tiopiun, J. W. Wierman ; Latimore, Geo. L. * Dcardorff ; 
N«w Oxford, E. G. Cook ; Reading, Augustus Deatrich. 

i(%i/wy.— Bethel, T. M. Walker; Diaddock twp., A. C. 
C<«llff: Cor^opolu W. B. Dillon; Elizabeth twp., R. S. 
Stnart; Indiana, W. J. Robinson ; Lincoln, Alex. Calhoun; 
Hclttsport, Jno. W. Stewart ; Plum. C. Kane; Richland, D. 
D.McKelvy; Reserve, L. A. Hoffman: Ross. J. F. McDon- 
ald, bcwicklcy, W. M. John&ton; Snuwden, Jacob Linhart; 
y. Venailles. John J, Stewart ; Scott, E. P Holland ; Verona, 
A. H. Rowland; East Deer, H. McConahey; Penn, Joseph 
Hiichey : Sharpsburx, Geo. D. McMorran ; Spring Garden, 
M. W. Amoiofis 

Wrari/ftfiy.— Kiskiminetas, H C Knappenberger ; Madi- 
son. Henry M. Keller; Parks, R. G. Parks; Wayne, F B. 
Martin. 

A«»rr.— Bridgewater, J. C. Woodruff: Hanover, J. M. 

Bqsgtr. 

Ai<6ri/.— West Providence, O. M. McClurc. 

Arrii.-Btrd»boro, D. K. Millrr; North Htidelberg, R.M- 
Crober; Lung Swamp. Jumes F. Wertz; Penn.Jno. K. Bal. 
iha»er: Umon, Sam'l L. Wolf; Robeson, J. H. Eschclman; 
Outebwoee, A. H Glasmire. 

^^«'»'.— Allegheny, Geo. McCioskey; Antes, Dnvid Man- 
ky; Krcedom, Geo. W. Benton; E. Holi.lay.sLu g, C. E. 
LifcgaleU; Logan, J. W. Smiley; North W.wdUuy, H D. 
Kensingcr; lay lor. E. C Kai$artse: Tyrone '1 wp , A. L. 
Fktk; Woodbury, E. W. Harinian ; AUoona, T. W. Cole. 

ir*Mrr</.— As.>lum, W H. Benjamin; Orwell. H H. At- 
wwd; Wyalu-sing, T. C. Lee; Tow.«nda, B. F. Bowman. 

iw4*,— Brisioi Boro., Byram C. Foster: Hilltown, Samuel 
H. Moycr: New Hope, J. P. Smith: Plumste.«d, Harvey 
UjBun; Upper Makcficld, R. Y. Lii.ton ; Springfield, Jos. 
a. ^oerbaLh. 

^«</r —Buffalo, S. S. Fleming; Pcnn, James Martin; 
•Licid, J, C. u-lbr-iih ; Brady, T. B. McClymon«ls. 
: diw^w,— Cambria Twp., G. J. Jones; Millvillc, Enoch 
jucs. 

64fAw._Banks, Hugh Ferry; Kidder, A. P. Carter: Lc- 
*«fcioo, F. F. Leutx. 

t>«/,,-»Beilefonte, Wm. B. Rankin; College, Theo. S. 
Chrki; Haines. J H. Wyle. 

li«K/r.— Bradlord East, Chas. S. Carter: Coatesville 

foro, Dr. H. t. Williams; North Coveniry. Wm Smith; 

Jewlin.Mrs A. E. Stone; Spring City. W] J. Wagoner: East 

Viocem.C. V\ . Brown; Valley, Hugh Kenw rthy ; E.isiCov- 

I tti^y. Jno. S. Frttdenck ; W Whiicland, J P. 1 nomav 

Ciir/4i«— E.Brady, R. Robmson ; Elk, T. W Updcgr.ff. 
! Uturfieta. — GreeitMood, G. W. Dickey; Lawrence, Peter 
: Cearh^n; Morns, C E. Belcher; Woodward, Thos. Beynon. 
I C/«/im.— AJlison, J. A. Leiirell, 

U/«jw^ia.— Berwick, D. C. McHcnry; Greenwood, L K. 
TiuBan; Prae, Eira Eves. 

Craii/i?r</.— Mcadville, D. D. Leherman; Saegertown. G. 
'». Rhode; S. Sbeiiango, J. P. Mc Arthur; Sparu. E. A. El- 
•ton; bummit, N. W. Read. 

Omheriana —Carlisle, C. P. Humrich ; Hampden, David 

J»«u; South Middleion, Chas. t, Wolf, Monroe, J. M. 

Jjcsley. Ncwville, D. S. McCoy; Penn, F. G. Williamson; 

I t. Peun^bofO, J . P. \Mll»ar; W. Pennsboro, Jno. Dinkleber- 

' |w; bhippcnsburg Twp., J, \. Cox ; Ncwion, W. L. Duncan. 

i fl«»>A/i«.~ Halifax Twp., Hiram Yeager; Middletown, W. 

^. Keitzell ; Lower Paxton. David Smeltzer ; Sieelion, C. A. 

KethJing; SwaUra, J. H. Walter; Lower Swatara, S. B. 

Mttffner; Lykens, W. S. Young; Hummelstown, M. K. 

wrkholder; Williams, J. W. Huffman. 

ZV/anwrr.— North Cnester, David Aaron; South Chester, 
*. J. Hewes ; Upper Darby, Geo. E. Burnley ; Ridley, T. F. 
*JKger: Upland, Lewis J. Smith; Chester City, H. L. Don- 
jon ; Cliiton Heights, Geo. Heath ; Upper Providence, L. 
«. Richards. 
Iri>.— Edinboro, J. J. McWilliams ; Mill Creek, R, H. Ar- 
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Waiertord twp.. J. W. Thomas. 

/ajv^/^.— Redstone, L D. Craft ; Springhill, D, P. Morgan. 

/♦r///.-.Jcnk«, P. V. Mercilliolt ; tCingbley, H. A. Zucn- 
«!; lionesta Twp., Geo. B. Armstrong. 

franklin. — Montgomery. Henry B. Angle; Quincy, H. 
ndntxeiman ; Waynesboro, S. C. Plank ; Mercernburg, Geo. 
W.Aiherton; Peters, A. H. Hoffeditz; Washington, A. J. 
Duke hart. 

A/i^.__WelU, J. R. Foster. 

Grttne.—GWnon, T. M. Hennen; Monongahela, N. M. 
Hartley. 

i^m/m^i/<9«.— Huntingdon, Geo. W. Sanderson; Porter, 
w. S Huyett; Warrior's Mark, J. Fetterhoof 

/au/MiM.— Banks, C D. Smiih ; Cherry Hill, J. W. How- 
«anh; Conemaugh, J. N. Coleman; Greene, J. L. Myen; S. 
Mahoning, Wm. Morrow ; White. Joseph Griffith. 









ye/frrtcm.-*-'WArssLvr, Lewis^vans. 

Lackawanna. — Ransom, Thomas . Johnston ; Dunmore,'P. 
H. O'Hara; Roaring Brook, A. A. Eaton. -...^ 

Lancattfr. — >^est Cocalico, John E. Gehman ; *CQlumbia, 
L. W. May; East Donegal, Jas, F. Johnstin; West Done^, 
Solomon Hoover; Druroore. J. C Helm; East Earl, L H. 
Handwork: West Earl, Rudy Frankhouser; Ephrata. Jacob 
Gorsas; E;4St Hfempfield, H. W. Gray bill; West Hempfield, J. 
L. Keitzell; East Lampeter, J. F. L»ndis; West Lampeter, 
Hebron M. Herr; Lcacock, M. Buck waiter; Mount Joy, C. 
G. Sherk ; Paradise. D. B Esben&hade : Peauea. A. B. Shank ; 
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Penn, Jno. H. Krcider ; Rapho, A S. Brubaker; Stra.sburj 



Esben&hade; Pequea,A. 
Rapho, A S. Brubaker; Stra.sburg. 
J H. Long; Strasburg Twp., B. F. Musscltnan; Warwick, 
Henry S. Miller: Conestoga, Henry H. Kurtz; Csmanron, 
W. S McCaa ; Elizabethtown, Geo. W. Lewis ; Upper Lea- 
cock, B T, Seldomridge 

Lebanon. — South Annville. Frederick Yake; Jackson, Frank 
Stoudt; Mill Creek, H. L. lllig; N. Lebanon Ind., M. B. 
Blanch ; North Annville, S. W. Boltz, 

Lehigh — Cat.sauqua, David Davis ; W. Bethlehem, E. 
EngUr; White Hall, F. G. Bernd. 

Lttzfrne. — Conyngham. J. W. Harter; Hazleton, Geo. Hei- 
denrcich ; PiiLsion Twp., P. J. Ruiune; Plains, Jas Martin; 
Fait mount, S. C. Buckiilew; Fret land, W. G. Stafford; Ply- 
mouth Iwp.. Patrick Dever*; Sugar Loaf, Wm. F. Trcsisler; 
HazleTwp., B. F. Fallon ; Nanticoke, Robert H. Meyer. 

Z^f<wriv.— Clinton, C. C. Kelchner; Mclntyre, David 
Sethn-t : Mill Creek, John M Faeiie. 

McKean — Bradford City, J a.s. Kobinson; Bradford twp., 
Wm. I^ckhart; La Fayette, E. W. Penfield ; Norwich, C. W. 
Dickm.son. 

J /^rc-^r.— Delaware, Geo. W. Magee ; Lackawannock, J. 
W. Hope; Salem, W. A McLean ; Sandy Lake, B. U. Owen. 

J/.^/« —Union. David H Zook. 

Montgomery. — Jeukintuwn, Mary L. Thompson; Lansdale, 
H.J Smith; Lower Provi«l«-nce, 1. Z Reiner: Springfield. G. 
W. Shrivcr; Trappe. P. Willi ird ; Whitemarsh, G. W. Bac- 
thdlomcw ; Lower Menou, W. W. Hood ; Potistown. James 
Ewing. 

Montour. — Danville, .J. R. Phillips: Mahoning, G. M. 
Lcightun. 

?\orthantpton. — Allen, E. W. Fenstrrmaker ; South Easton, 

iiihn K Vivian; Hanover, Geo. O. Kleppnger; Lower Mt. 
lethil, H. Fulmir; Palm- r. K. D. Hiihn. 

Sorthutuberltxmd. — Chillisqunqua. R. M. Cummtngs; Coal, 
Samu 1 ClayltergL-r : Mi. C.«rmcl, James H. Smith; Mt. Car- 
mcl Twp., A J McGuinncr<«; Shamokin, Johi^ J. W. 
Schwartz; Sunbury, |. l". Irwin; Tuilx.t, Wm. A. Reed: 
Upper Augusta, John L. Miller; Milton, E. D. Dlffenderfer; 
K.xkcrelkr. W H RraMer. 

/V»rv — Jmiiaia, James Stephens; Oliver, ^ H. Fisher; 
Penn, \Vm. A. Holland 

Pike. — Greene, John Marvch. 

/W/^r.— Abbott. Dr. Chas. Meine; Portage, Aaron Elliott; 
Wesi Br:inch,(;eo W. Fowler. 

Scknjfikill — Gilberton, M. A. Leary: M»hanoy City, H. 
K. Smith ; Mil cr>ville, D, A. Jon*^; Pine Grove Twp., Ed- 
ward Hummel; Port Carbon, Jacob H. Reiier; Rahn. Ber- 
nard Boyle; R«.illy. Patrick Lyons ; Shenandoah, S. W. Yost; 
Trcmont Twp., James O'Neil; Union, H. D Rentschler; 
PotiNville, Geo. W Kennedy; Branch, Tho«. C. Cockell ! 
Frailcy, Jas. Opie : E Norwegian. Martin Dormer; Walker, 
D. B Boyer: Yorkville, August Wachier. 

Snyder. — Spring, Gto. Lambert; Washington, Henry Brown. 

SuiifHehanmi — 4«ibson, ^no. S. Bonneit; Herrick, S. O* 
Churchill; Harf«.rd, Lee Tiffany ; Uiiiondale,T. B' Dimmtck. 

Su//n'aM.—Fox, A. B. K Imcr; I.aporte Twp.. Wm. T. Low. 

'Jioga. — Blossbun:. L. W. Johns<ni; Charleston, W. U. 
Jones; Duncan, Jame4 Pollock; helmar, Chas. Copestick; 
Elk, J. H Hubers; Richmond, V. R. Pratt; Tioga Twp., 
C. L. Thomas ; Covington Twp., Jas. T. Cushing. 

Union — E.ist Buffalo, Geo. H. Wagner; Gregg, John Gal- 
loway : Lewisburg, John P. Miller; LimestoneTj. F. Miller; 
New Berlin, Chas. Aurand. ^ 

l^enango — Clinton, Wm. Ashton. 

Warren. — Brokenstraw, W. F. Mead; Cherry Grove, T. 
Ewing; Farmington, R. E.Miller; Limestone, Jno. Schoelkopf. 

IVashington.^^^^t Finl^y, A. K. Craig; Smith, Xenophoa 
Cooke; Hopewell. J. B. Maxwell 

H'ayne — D.«niascus, G A. Kessler. 

IfW/Wi^ri'/flW— Allegheny, R. Miller; Deny Two., Wm. 
M. Ferguson; Franklin. J. F. Hocy ; Latrobc, E. S. Womer; 
Salem Twp , W. W. Martz; Youghiogheny, F. C. Martin; 
Scottdale, L. H Lcitzell ; Unity, John Beatty. 

IVyoming. — Clinton, J. G. Copwell. 

K^^r*.— Delta, E. Arnold; Glen Rock, L. W. Shaler; New 
Freedom, John Sechrist; Peach Bottom, Wm. L Bamett; 
Stewartstown, All'-n L Frcy ; Lower Windsor, Jacob Ldthiser; 
Wrightsville, J. P. Levergood. 



Subscriptions for their Teaclien 

B^ the School Board. 

The School Board of Braddock Township, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, orders (Aug. ay, 1887,) at the cost of the District, subscrip- 
tions for one year for the Fiftbbn Tkachbrs employed in the 
Township. This is a renewal of last year's subscription, and 
is surely a wise expenditure of the District funds. 



Palmer's Science of Education. By mail, $1.17. 

The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B. Palmer, Ph. D.> 
Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. i2mo, 340 pp. The main lines of thought, and the 
form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 



II. Special Laws'of Hental Deqelopment. 
Laws of Physiological Relations. J 
laws of ReflectlTe Conscloasaesii. ^ 
Native ActlTlty ; Dlscrlminatloii ; VnlflcatioB: Cor- . 

relation and Degradation : Seqaence ; Attention ; Exer- | 
cise; Limitations. ; 

III. DcTelopment of the Several Facaltiea. 
Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 



a 
Introduction. 

I. Clenersl Consideration of Education as a Science. 
Law, Principle and Bnie; and Science, Art and 
Philosoptiy distingniched. 
Fxplanation of Terms. 
Wliat is Education I 
Beflective Conscionsness. 
Unconscious Beginnings. 
The Mental Faculties. 
General Law of Hental Derelopment. 

White's Monthly Record. By mailf 48c. 

For recording the teacher's monthly estimates of the fidelity and success of pupils, on the plan now 
used in the Cincinnati schools. Cap Folio, 24 pp. 

This valuable aid enables the teacher to keep, after one entry of t^e pupil's name, estimates of the 
standing of that pupil for an entire year. The estimates are based on the success with which the pupils do 
assigned work, and also on their success in meeting the various oral and written tests which are properly 
made an element of teaching. 

Eclectic Temperance Physiologies. inJi!S&oS^Pn"cl 

Boleotio Guide to Health (Temperance Physiology), $0.60 

The House I Live In (Primary Physiology), .30 

Eclectic German Series (Send for circulars and price-list). 
McGuffey'S Alternate MeaderS (Send for circulars and price list). 

VftQ Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Fublislien, Ci&eiaaaU, 0. 

1 1-3 aS. BOND ST., NEW^ YORK. 8 HAW^LEV SX., BOSXON. 

THJE LATEST SUSIES ISSUED 1 1 
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The series is based on the most suooessful of physiological text-books (Calvin Cutter's). 

The study of the human body is pursued in a logical manner : structure (anatomy), duties of 
the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given directions ho'w to Observe phenomena on the living 
body as well as for simple physiological experiments and for illustrative animal cissections. 

The efTeot of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the growing 
body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 

Directions for the managfement of emergrent cases are given in each book. 

The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 

The paragfraphs are brief, considering only one topic. They are numbered continuously, admitting 
•of ready cross reference. 

The pronouncinfiT eriossaries are unusually complete. 

The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text-books. 

The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 

BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 

By JOHN C. CUTTER, B. Sc. M. D. 
Small i2mo. ,140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 

INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
A Revision of the "First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene," prepared by Calvin Cuttek, 
A. M., M. D., in 1854. i2mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. Price- 
Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
i2mo. 375 pftges. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price : Exhange, 60. Introduction, ji. 00. 

Tlieae Books aent (post-paid) to Teacbers and E<dncat6rs at Introdnotlon Prices. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 

Nos. 715 AND 717 MARKBT STRBBT, PHILADBLPHIA, PA. 
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SOME DEFECTS IN OUR PRIMARY TEACHING. 



BV JULIA H HAIR WRIGHT. 



THERE is a great sod increasing cry 
against the crowding in studies, the 
JMer-pressure brought to heat on the brains 
bonr children, in schools of all grades and 
Kncs, but especially is the primary de- 
■ntments. Physicians assert that diseases 
If the eye and brain are increasing ; ner- 
■Domess is not only a national character- 
■tic, but a national danger. The ratio of 
Uk insane yearly augments, and that new, 
indefinite disease which our fatheis knew not 
of— nervous prostration — daily multiplies 
its victims. Much of the physical derange- 
Inent is charged to over-stimulation of the 
brain in our school system. The child, at 
an age when it should live little more than 
■n animal existence, is crowded into the in* 
lellectual life. 

A thorough, fair, and reasonable discus- 
non of this question would demand that we 
examine the problem of physical deteriora- 
tion, first in the light of statistics, and then 
1>yao honest search into its probable causes. 
Given the numerous undoubted instances of 
infant paralysis, nervousness, and cognate 
^Kases, developed before the victims have 
' hen an hour in school or taught a letter, 
K might be driven to find many of their 
predbposing causes in heredity or pre-natal 



Instead of asserting a method of education 
as the /ff«s et origo of juvenile enervation, 
reiearch into causes might point out the 
alcoholism and narcotism of one or the 



other of the parents, the tight -dressing andi 
irregularities of food and hours of the 
mother, as the tme sources of the weakness- 
of the dhild. 

But undoubtedly the school-room and the 
school system have some of the blame to- 
bear, and to that we direct a brief view. In 
an age when education becomes daily a 
more important factor in affairs, where new 
fields of knowledge are constantly opening,, 
we are none of us ready to desire our chil- 
dren to be less well equipped than they are- 
in the race of life. We are unwilling that 
they should suffer the penalties, positive or 
negative, of ignorance. Is there, then, 
anywhere a waste of time and of brain 
power? Are our children made to labor 
twice over territory that might be covered 
once? Can we anywhere halve the labor 
and obtain equal result? What is this school 
education? Is it really understood that it 
is not a finishing but an initiatory process? 
Is it realized that it is a leading out into 
paths that are to be afterward pursued t 
Education is not a crowding of the mind 
with Eacts, — all the facts on any subject that 
may be studied. 

Our education pretends to finish only two 
sabjects, the English alphabet and the mul< 
tiptication table — the alphabet in its printed 
and written character, and the table through 
a certain number of combinations. If we 
consider the alphabet, or the table, in all 
their possibilities of combinations, of course 
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education no nnore pretends to finish in 
tdem than in botany or geology. 

Education in our schools has for its object 
merely to develop the thinking and observ- 
ing faculties of the pupils so far that they 
may go on alone in making acquaintance 
with the stored learning of the world and be 
able to investigate new fields. Education 
is giving the keys that open the gates of 
various fair domains, and leaving the neo* 
phytes at liberty to go in and possess the 
land. It is not getting all that is to be got, 
butitisshowingsomeof the wealth to be had. 
If this b a correct idea of education, then it 
is evident that the more easily and com- 
pactly and quickly these various depart- 
ments of knowledge can be opened the bet- 
ter it will be, and wherever one line of work 
can cover several subjects with equal ease a 
great gain will have been made, u ^., we 
halve the labor and double a result. 

The narrow limits of this paper forbidding 
dilation upon this theme, it can perhaps be 
made plain by a single example. Take, in 
our public schools, the first and second 
primary rooms or classes, or their equiva- 
lents in private schools: the children are 
from five to nine years old, and the subjects 
presented to them are reading, writing, 
something of geography, figures covering 
the simplest presentation of the first four 
rules of arithmetic. Children whose hered- 
ity, physique, and home environment are 
good, may be beyond these studies at six or 
eight years, but the main body of the chil- 
dren in the public schools remain in these 
rooms up to nine years. Let us also con- 
sider that the children of the poor usually 
leave school at about twelve, and that to the 
school-room they must look for the forma- 
tion of their intellectual tastes, any bent 
their minds shall take in education, and all 
helpfulness in suggestion, direction, or in- 
formation. Moreover, these children sel- 
dom go beyond the Fourth Reader and the 
Intermediate Geographv. 

The chief books in these primary schools 
are the Readers, beginning with the Primer. 
The spelling lessons and the writing lessons, 
and often the lessons in notation and writ- 
ten figures, are in these Readers. They are 
^he b(K>ks of the school-room. To the chil- 
dren who have no books at home, or none 
but almanac, dream-book, and song-book, 
the Readers are the sole representatives of 
the grand army of books. Now we deliber- 
ately throw down the gauntlet and declare, 
that in forty years very little improvement 
has been made in Readers, and that no other 
school-books are so utterly beneath the de- 



mands of the public, so incompetent for 
their place, as the major part of our Readers. 
Are the^ not far better in binding, type, 
margin, pictures, than the books of fortj 
years ago ? Oh, yes, indeed ! Take tl» 
old primer in which we learned to read, 
bound in thin boards covered with crude 
paper, and printed in blue with a little bor- 
der about each page. But these extraneoos 
things do not make the Reader. Take the 
Reader itself, how goes it ? We learn thu: 
'< It. It is. It is a hat. Is it his hat? Yo, 
it is his hat." And so on, until the book 
culminated in — 

" One winter's day the wind blew high. 
And fast came down the snow/' 

with a blue picture, wherein a blue Jane in a 
blue house fed a blue robin on blue snow. 
And ever since then, through all the forty 
years, the changes have been rung on tbese 
same few lines, and a ''beginning book/' 
now in press, sets forth, '' It is a hat. The 
hat is on the mat. It is my new hat.'* The 
First Reader expatiates thus: "Here is 
Jane's doll. It is a new doll. Jane will 
make doll a dress. Doll can not walk or 
hear or talk. Jane can walk and hear and 
talk." 

And next attention is turned to Fred. 
''Fred has a pair of new skates. John! 
come and see my new skates. Let us go 
down to the pond." But John is avay 
moral boy, and he says, "No; it is time to 
go to school." Now, how do the childitt 
like these books ? The teachers tell me 
that, as a rule, they cordially detest them. 
It is hard to hold attention. The boys re- 
scfnt the Doll lesson, and the girls despise 
the John and Fred lesson. The repetition 
is odious to them, and so is the harping on 
well-known nothings. Does a reasonable 
little girl of six nera to study half-an-hour 
on the abstruse propositions, " Doll cannot 
hear or walk or talk ?" True, you say, she 
learns to read. But here is our answer: 
Why cannot she learn with the reading of 
something that she must know, and which, 
unlearned now, will demand the crowding 
of a future lesson? Why cannot she prove 
that words in a book convey new and ple>^ 
ing ideas ? A bright little girl, toiling over 
this nonsense in the primary readers, cries 
out, " I hate this silly book 1 Why can't it 
tell me what I don't know? I know more 
than the book, now 1" " Why ai« you • 
very naughty over your lessons?" askst 
teacher of a pupil whom she is trying to 
drag along this flowery path of learning. 
" I hate Jane and Kate and their doll. I 
wish they were all dead," is the reply. 
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When these Readers try to get more" in^ 
tefestiogy they have slories — ^weak, shallow 
itories, which still fail to convey new and 
needed ideas — and the only intellectual re- 
salt of the stories is the awakening of a taste 
for trash, so that statistics show us that nine 
hondred and ninety in a thousand of books 
drawn at the circulating libraries by chil- 
dren, from nine to^ fifteen years of age^ are 
the fightest possible Ibrna of tales. Why 
nnst these readers- be supposed to have*an 
ennd simply to tteu:h the one and two syl- 
lable words of our language? Why cannot 
tiiey||^?e in these lessons sound, new, val- 
I taUe, attractive information? I think fewer 
of oar small boys would set off on tours to 
I scalp Indians and hunt buffaloes, if they had 
had early aroused in the primary schools^ 
throqgh their Readers, a love of natural his- 
tory and a healthy taste for investigating the 
metamorphoses of insects, the habits of 
birds, fish, and small mammals. The En- 
glish language is rich enough in short, clear, 
stroBg Saxon words to give a pupil a fair 
start in several branches of natural science, 
while they are yet in the first three Readers* 
And not merely information would be in 
this case conveyed, but a sound, intelligent 
ta^ might be formed, and the children 
vho have no home teaching and leave school 
at twelve years, would have at least a chance 
to know something of the world in which 
they live, and of things with which they 
tome in daily contact during the work of 
their lives. Some one has said, ''Geography 
^uld be a peg on which to hang all the 
aciences — unless, perhaps, mathematics." 

Reading-books should be such pegs. But 
irnder the present system reading-books are 
hit weak pegs on which to hang the rudi- 
laents of English language, and geography 
is not fashioned into a peg strong enough to 
inpport itself. The makers of our primary 
mks should know equally well two things : 
fet, how to interest and develop the child 
Nind, and second, something reasonable to 
Interest it in. There have been Readers 
rtered on some of the subjects of natural 
icience, but up through the Third the mat- 
ter presented has been chiefly ''cat and dog 
atones," or tales of animals in an abnormsd 
^ of captivity. What is wanted is real 
^ce, a fair share of anatomy and physi- 
^^79 given in clear, short words, and 
bright, " taking" style. When we provide 
for our teachers such First, Second, and 
7'hird Readers for the little ones we shall, 
in this line, embody some of the wisdom of 
the old proverb about killing two birds with 
one stone. N. E. Journal of Education. 



A-rrftNTION AND INTEREST. 



BY B. H. RUST. 



THE writer has several grades in her 
school. For more than a year past the 
older scholars have read, five minutes each 
day, a part of a story from' Aunt Jo* s Scrap 
Bag^ Badley Stories^ stories in wSde Awake ^ 
etc. This practice gives a season of rest 
and enjoyment, besides helping to form a 
taste for good reading matter. 

Five minutes each day we have a general 
exereise in mental arithmetic, such as count- 
ing forward and backward in concert by 
twos, threes, etc.; adding at first short col- 
umns, -then long, giving results, then adding 
in concert, to prove correctness of results ; 
a long column at sight, in concert ; again, 
a rapid exercite in the four processes, oral 
and silent. This works well in a country 
school, or one with two or three grades, es- 
pecially if no mental arithmetic is provided, 
and IS a general exercise which all enjoy. 
Quite a high degree of rapidity and accuracy 
— future helps — can be attained, even where 
scholars, at first are slow and not ' practised 
in mental arithmetic. If teachers are trou- 
bled to secure attention of scholars after 
recess, try the mental arithmetic, which may 
be varied each day, after recess in forenoon, 
and five-minute story-reading after recess in 
afternoon. Insist on the attention, which, 
almost invariably, will be gained at once, 
however interesting the fun and games at 
recess. I have completely cured this source 
of trouble by these means. 

One feature of our general exercises, on 
Fridays, is a "query box" for all kinds of 
questions (without too many dates), which 
will be understood by scholars between ten 
and fifteen years of age, and will be inter- 
esting to them. We have five a week. On 
one Friday we give the questions, which are 
copied in the blank books; the scholars find 
the answers, if they can, before the next 
Friday, when they copy the answers and 
five new questions. Each Friday we occupy 
five or ten minutes studying questions and 
answers. Scholars enjoy questioning each 
other, and the teacher rests. Our questions 
are of every variety— history, geography, 
any interesting facts, etc. Many of the 
scholars propound these questions, and the 
queries and answers of a term make an en- 
tertaining and instructive feature for "last 
day exercises." 

A help to make scholars enjoy letter- 
writing is to have a letter-box. I took a 
chalk-box, the cover of which was planed. 
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and a hole made large enough for the letters 
to pass through. Above this opening I 
painted the word "Letter" in large, red 
letters; below, the word " Box.*' We keep 
the letter-box in full view all the time. 
Younger scholars look forward to the day 
when they send letters to classmates; the 
teacher is the postmistress, and corrects the 
letters. At a certain time the scholars get 
their letters, note the corrections, and pass 
them back to the original writer, who copies 
them in a blank book. Thus children learn 
the forms and processes of letter-writing, see 
the errors of at least one besides their own ; 
and the playing at ''postoffice" adds a zest 
which would else be wanting to the work. 

-^Amfruan TeaeAer, 



OBEDIENCE MUST BE TAUGHT. 



BY BISHOP F. HUNTINGTON. 



WILL the republic be ennobled, then, by 
the citizenship of a generation taught 
in childhood to believe that as soon as chil- 
dren can go alone on their feet they should 
be permitted to go alone in their judgment, 
their manners and their principles? A 
pleasant aphorism of a German poet, that a 
wise age reverences the dreams of its youth, 
appears to frighten parents from setting up 
a rule in their own houses. The children 
are consulted as to what they like, which is 
well enough, with the important limitation 
that a large part of the appointed business 
of their fathers and mothers is to teach them 
what they ought to like. It is reckoned des- 
potic to coerce nature, as if we did not 
bring into the world in our nature a great 
deal which, unless somebody does coerce it, 
ruins us. Earlier and earlier the reins are 
tossed on the neck of juvenile inclinations, 
till that whole period of beautiful and 
blessed subjection which Saxon homes once 
knew as boyhood and girlhood is eaten 
away by a premature and offensive self-asser- 
tion, and instead of boys and girls we have 
only little men and little women. Some 
futile attempts are made, too late, to hire or 
bribe the virtues which might have been 
healthily grown under a sturdier nurture. 
Indulgence ends in misery. Sharper cruelty 
can hardly be done to a child than to leave 
him to himself in those things in which God 
ordains the parent to act over him and for 
him. Whenever we come to be a lawless 
land, as we certainly shair after four or five 
lawless generations have grown up in it, 
this *'great country" will be a great grave 



of true freedom, of manly virtue, and of pure 
peace. Where the young are brooght up 
to obey, not coaxed or supplicated to obey, 
the foundation is laid for a solid social ikbric. 
From this home legislation the first transfer 
is to school. The same firm hand of lav, 
strict and merciful, and merciful because it 
is strict, is meant to take the child up there, 
too, holding him and guiding. 

The whole apparatus of education, from 
top to bottom, fails unless it chastens and 
moulds the mind to orderly methods. Not 
more self-reliance, but more intellectual bo- 
mility, is now our national want. To cre- 
ate in the scholar a patient, modest, and 
obedient action of the whole intellectual na- 
ture, is a benefit that lasts on in the pergonal 
experience and makes an abiding element in 
character, opening the soul to all the light 
of truth. Of two graduates from college, 
one carries out a store of things learned, the 
luggage of his mind. The other carries the 
secret how to learn and how to be taught, 
which is the better part of wisdom, his facul- 
ties being'set in the order of the Maker's plan. 
Which will be the master of his place and 
the master of other men in the fight of after 
years, who can doi^bt ? When the Duke of 
Wellington received a very intrepid battal- 
ion returning from a bloody campaign, it 
was observed that he said nothing of tbetr 
courage, praising only their discipline fll 
subordination to command. Civilians me 
surprised. The field marshal's reason ffi 
ready — Englishmen are expected to be 
brave, but obedience is the higher honor. 
War itself, as a science of slaughter, is not 
a lofty kind of work, as the most courage* 
ous warriors in later days always admit 
Yet the military profession is an elevated 
one in civilized countries, because it is i 
discipline of character in the principle of 
authority. The fascination in the presence 
of an admiral or general is not in the strap 
or title. Great commanders, great states- 
men, true gentlemen the world over, never 
gain their places by self-assertion, but bf 
steadfast drudgery under orders, each ob^ 
diently observing the limits of his rank and 
post. How sternly the public judgments of 
heaven have instructed both Caesars and 
democracies that presumption is weakness; 
that military dash and extemporization and 
"headquarters in the saddle" and contemft 
of "red-tape" and all that raw brood, i* 
sure agencies of national self-destruction. 

The men, the nations, the ages which 
most venerate law are the strong men, the 
commanding nations, the happy ages. The 
American poet is not wanting in the liberal 
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sympathies of his age, but he seems to see 
both sides of the social fact when he writes: 

Three roots bear np dominion. Knowledge, will. 
These two are strong ; but stronger stil^ the third, 
ObedicDce, the great tap-root, which stiU, 
Knit round the rook of duty, is not moved 
Hio' the storm's ploughshare spend its ntmost skill. 

The great master of Rugby, Dr. Arnold, 
when it was suggested that a proposed ex- 
poision of some insubordinate boys of choice 
biood would endanger the patronage, re- 
plied: '' It is not necessary that there should 
be three hundred pupils in this school, 
bat it is absolutely necessary that all who 
I ire here should be amenable to discipline." 
I I remember a case of a disturbance at Har- 
i vaid, where a budding socialist in the sopho- 
more class, being called before President 
! Walker, ventured to remark that he did not 
approve of the law which he had just broken. 
The president discontinued the conversation 
by saying, so dryly that every drop of mois- 
I ture seemed to be squeezed out of the words, 
"We don't expect you to approve of the 
law, bat to obey it;" and he seal him 
borne to learn a lesson more useful to him 
tton tbe calculus or the Greek tragedies. 

Sdfmade — though there is really no crea- 
tOKof that sort in creation — is a title which, 
in current use, has come to be received as a 
imd of indisputable challenge to admiration, 
A proof of intellectual nobility and of fitness 
fcrhigh office. Great respect is doubtless 
: due to the energy of any man who makes 
the most of his gifts or his opportunity. 
I Such men may here and there rise to the in- 
ilellectual peerage of the world. Bat the 
aelf-made man is badly made who is not 
; MHiy to confess that other men might have 
Mie him better than he made himself, and 
especially that institutions which gather and 
treanre up the wisdom of the past, and are 
complicated instruments perfected by ages, 
;«re likely to educate better than an individ- 
ual mind, however vigorous, or an individ- 
ual will, however resolute, or a personal as- 
e ration left to itself, however persistent, 
ho would not rather have, as his ruler, his 
^octor, his preacher, his attorney, or his 
judge, the pupil of the best that the world 
^ thought and learned, than the pupil of 
boaster who is master and pupil at the 
>nie time, and who, therefore, at any given 
>KRnent, has an uneducated mind for his 
locator? A reconciliation, therefore, of 
the ideas of liberty and law is for the teach- 
ers and guides of mankind a matter of pro- 
found concern. Wherever it is attained the 
gaiin is more than a mere triumph of con- 
sistent scientific thought. It must go far to 



clear and settle those grave questions of so- 
cial morality, just uses of wealth, adjustments 
of industry, and political integrity, which 
have never been more urgent than now, and 
on which not only the well being but the be-' 
ing of this nation depends. We repeat, there- 
fore, with a variation, the Prussian maxim : 
'' If you would have respect for law appear 
in the life of the nation, you must put it into 
the schools." — The Forum. 



MORE MEN AS TEACHERS. 



BY H. L. BOLTWOOD. 



WE justly recognize the building of 
good character as the highest aim 
and the noblest result of school education. 
But do our educators and our school author- 
ities show, by their selection of teachers, 
that they are aware that, in building up good 
character, there are masculine as well as 
feminine elements to be recognised ?' When 
we find in a school corps sixty women to 
one man, or even find schools in which 
pupils, up to the day of their graduation from 
High Schools, have never been under a 
male teacher, we cannot help asking if this 
ought to be ? 

We look at this question principally in 
regard to the formation of character. We 
have no disposition to disparage one sex or 
exalt the other. Admitting that one sex is 
the equal of the other in intellect, in teach- 
ing ability, in controlling and governing 
power, we claim it is for the morsd good df 
the pupils to have teachers of both sexes. 
We presuppose, of course, that the teachers 
selected are such teachers as deserve the 
name and are selected not simply because 
of their sex, or because one will work more 
cheaply than the other. 

There is little question that, for primary and 
intermediate work, the average woman does 
better than the average man. She is more 
likely to be patient, hopeful, reasonable, and 
S)rmpathizing. But during the early period 
of school instruction, the difference of sex 
in affecting character is much less than in 
late years. When boys and girls are ap- 
proaching the period of maturity, their char- 
acter is more susceptible to formative influ- 
ences from the outside world. The boy 
often becomes too wise for feminine control, 
either at home or at school. He puts on 
that superior knowingness which ignores 
women's views of life, and he claims for 
himself a man's way of looking at things. 
It is a lucky thing for a lad of this sort to 
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have a wise father, or a sensible older 
brother, to take the conceit out of him. 
But if we have or have uot either of these, 
there never is a time in bis life when he 
fieeds more a manly teacher to show him, by 
fxrecept and example, the way in which men 
look at education and at life. The influ- 
.ence of a good !Bi^man is a blessing to a lad ; 
but there are many things a man can do for 
him which a woman cannot. A young man 
who cannot only teach and govern his boys 
well, but who can be their leader in the ball 
gamei in the gymnasium, in ^wiog, swim- 
ming, hunting, or in other like things that 
boys delight in, commands the avenues to 
certain parts of their nature which a woman 
seldom can reach. Or, if he be deficient in 
all these things, if he knows men and the 
ways of men, and can present tine boys with 
high ideas of temperanoe, honor, trudi, 
purity, from a man's standpoint, «ven if he 
fi^y no mofe and no better than a woman 
would, it ra^kes a deeper impression. He 
.helps to do away with that miserable delu- 
sion, too often promoted by the conduct 
<and the statemaats of well-meaning persons; 
that high ideals of right are for wooien, and 
that men haveadiSerent and lower standard. 

If a boy were taught only by male teach- 
ers from his early years, he would be very 
likely to lack some of Uie best deroentfi of 
character. The English schoolboy, as de- 
picted in many books, is an e^uunple of a 
rough, even brutalized character, largely 
-due to a training too exclusively masculine. 
The masters, like the boys, have been 
trained in the same rough way, and oftep 
seek to develop only the coaner and more 
combative spirit of their lads. 

But the girl needs good masculine train- 
ing as well as the boy does. She is likely 
•to form false estimates of manly character. 
Cheap novels or silly associates of either sex, 
often shape her notions of men. She be- 
, comes impatient of the moral control of one 
of her own sex. She is more likei^^ to listen 
to good sense from a kind, judicious man 
than from any woman. He stands, to her 
mind, as a representative of masculine judg- 
ment upon conduct, and he is, consequently, 
listened to and respected. The influence of 
a man of the right sort upon the girl is often 
as salutary and as ennobling as that of a 
woman of the right sort upon the boy. 

Co^ucation of the sexes is now pretty 
generally accepted as the best thing for our 
youth. Is there any reason why there should 
not be more equality in numben among 
teachers of the two sexes ? 

The principal reason, hitherto, for the 



enormous and increasing dispvity of nmn- 
bers, has beent he fact that women conld be 
employed for lower wa^es. Thb xcascm 
still exists, but is less forcible than it once 
was. But another reason is, that Boards of 
Public Education have not considered the 
importance of having men in their schods 
to help in building up the right f^lmicter 
among their boys and girls. 

A man of the right sort in the graiomi 
school will do much to send die boys up to 
tjbe high school. The absence of oco in 
the upper-grade work and in the high school 
does much to make boys bdieve that book 
knowledge is a kind of attainment suitable for 
women only. When there \& a right propor- 
tion of jnate and female, teachers in the other 
grades and \xk the high acbools, we shall sa 
fewer graduating classes numbering at M 
twelve girls to one boy. 



SELF-DISCIPUNE IN SCHOOL. 



A 



SCHOOL once troubled the tesdiff 
by incessant whispering. In sm she 
tried to check the evil. It was suggested to 
her to deprive the whisperers of a portion of 
their recess. So it became her habit tol^ 
quire a personal report from the papib f^ 
before the gong struck. The children Mtf , 
very honest in the matter, and readily <n* 
fessed their misdemeanor. They made id 
Oossat the punishment, but sat quietly, los- 
ing somewhat ashamed and tboughtiul. As 
the days passed on the teacher noticed «idt 
alarm that the number of whisperiagi «* 
steadily increasing. Plainly, her \aiir 
ment was not radical enough. At kst»liftir 
much thought and no little heartHchc* tkp 
determined to throw all the force of ^ 
longing in|o one earnest appeal to their id- 
son and generosity. 

« I want to tell you what I saw to4af/' 
she said, when every little eye was fined oo 
her face. ^* It was a poor child who had i 
dreadful disease called the St. Vitus diocc 
Her face, hands, whole body in fai:t, ke|it' 
twitching in the most painful manner. Slit 
could not help it« ioft she had lost thepovcr 
to make her own body obey her whw she 
wanted it. ' ' Here the teacher explained in 
simple langu2^ about the action of ^\ 
muscles and nerves presided over by ^ 
will power. "Poor little girl! Howirf 
it was ! She felt very badl^ over it. No*i 
children, some of you are m danger of los- 
ing the power to make yourselves miod. 
Here are hands, feet, eyes, tongue-^och 
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good little servants when they are made to 
mind : such hard masters when they make 
ar mind. Now I want to know if I have a 
siogle chikl who is willing to be the servant 
of bis body rather than the master?" 

The chUdrea looked very serious and 
thooghtfni, and some shook their heads. 

" Think, what if yoa wanted yonr hands 
or feet to do something and they would 
i»tt Yet many of you are just as badly off. 
Yoo know that whispering is a bad thing for 
joq, and you often think you will try to do 
without it. But before you realize it, you 
kfe whispered: you are your body's slave 
because you cannot make it mind. What 
ire yon going to be worth when you grow 
q>; if this is so ? Now, I want my children 
to be little soldiers, fighting first of all 
against the bad habits they are so apt to get 
ioto. Suppose we try toibe soldiers to-day, 
ontil recess time. Let me see how many 
MS make themselves mind/' 

The children went to work with a pride 
and steadiness that were so good to see. At 
nccas time one or two had whispered. 
This was kept up all day, working just for 
an hoar at a time, and when night came the 
teadier could truly say that it had been a 
flood day. She took the yellow crayon and 
andeastaron the board. '< I shall make 
Mf every day that you try to rule your- 
aehres, and when we have twenty stars I will 
give you a treat." 

So the children worked from day to day. 
It ma a surprise to see the influence that 
Ind been thrown among them, and the firm- 
teas and pride that it developed. The 
popils really tried — ^that was perfectly evi- 
tet. Of coune the teacher had to help 
them. She had to watch over them with an 
ttixioos interest and give many a word of 
vaniing when she saw some weak or thought- 
bs little soul walking into temptation. 
Then all did not succeed, even with her 
Up; and some days no golden star was 
-idded. But a real success was gained in the 
flowing steadiness of many. She heard 
ttem talking it over at recess, and remarks 
Ifte this were general : "/ can do it if I 
try. I can go a whole week without whis- 

C'ng." It was not easy work, but it was 
er than scolding or punishment. It was 
Radical method, in that it went to the bot- 
tom of the whole matter. 
, The teacher felt that she was accomplish- 
ing some real lasting good in assisting the 
diild to conquer himself. And what, after 
>U» is our work but just this? It is a good 
thing to make fine readers, writers, spellers, 
•nd accurate accountants of our pupils, but 



it is far better to influence them to be pure, 
loving, honest, and faithful. Knowledge 
fades away, and our pet systems are super- 
seded by others. But the world has ever 
need of a finer, sweeter livins, of earnest 
souls in sound, well-trained bodies. 

Ameriean Tfo^Aer, 



BROADEN YOUR VIEWS. 



TO those who have been working in city 
libraries or business oflices there is noth- 
ing so refreshing as a glimpse of the sea or 
of the mountains. The mere outlook gives 
one a sense of exhilaration. So does a 
glance at the unbroken horizon line to one 
who has only seen segments of the heavens 
above the tops of city houses. A healthful 
and joyfiil life needs recurring visions of the 
whole of things. Men are not artisans if they 
are true to themselves — the^ are artists ; and 
they need continually to remforce the detail 
work of the moment by a fresh impression 
of the completed conception. If these out- 
looks and visions do not come life becomes 
monotonous and work becomes drudgerjr. 
We are all conscious of the difference m 
people in just this matter of breadth of view. 
Some men and women are unable to see 
anything outside of the narrow circle of their 
own personal interests. Every question that 
comes up, no matter how universal its rela- 
tion, must be decided by its personal effect 
upon themselves, and every other person 
whom they meet must be judged by their 
own habits and standards. In a remote vil- 
lage people who have been shut off from 
contact with the world of^en judge the 
world, of which they know little, without 
hesitation, fi-om their own small and pro- 
vincial point of view. Contact with such 
persons means weariness and vexation to 
every one of a larger model. There is 
nothing so debilitating and humiliating as 
to find that one has talked petty person- 
alities for an hour with another whose whole 
current of thought circles about these things. 
These local standards, these small prejudices,, 
are mists which almost wholly conceal fronli 
the eyes of many people the large and 
healthful relations of persons and questions. 
Every one who cares to live in any real 
sense must rid himself to a large degree of* 
personal feelings in matters of judgment, 
and of those prejudices which are a kind of' 
intensified ignorance. As the man or* 
woman of small personal outlook exhausts; 
and wearies, so does the man or woman 
of large and noble comprehension of life? 
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Strengthen and exhilarate. There are some 
people who affect us as the woods do, with 
a sense of inexhaustible healthfulness and 
resources, or as a wide view does, with a 
a sense of largeness and comprehensiveness. 
Contact with such persons is tonic ; it makes 
us conscious of our own ignorance ; it shows 
us how small and inadequate our own stand- 
ards are, and it fits us for a nobler way of 
looking at life. 

This is the temper we should all strive to 
cultivate. When a new neighbor moves into 
a community the question should not be. 
To what church will he go? but, What kind 
of a man is he? The question should not be, 
With which party will he vote? but, Is he 
thoughtful, sincere, independent ? If we find 
his mode of life at variance with our own, in- 
stead of at once passing judgment upon him 
from our own local standards we should 
seek to find whether he has not some larger 
standard than we. No one except a really 
superior man knows how much superior 
people suffer from the prejudices and ignor- 
ance of their fellows. In theology, in 
science, in literature, in art, in practical liv- 
ing, the strong, original, independent man 
is always subjected to the misconceptions 
and prejudices of those who are entirely 
conventional in their opinions and practice 
— those who have accepted things as they 
find them, and regard any departure from 
the conventional standard as a kind of 
moral treason. An artist takes up his resi- 
dence among farmers, and because he 
neither sows nor reaps they set him down 
as a worthless fellow, trifling away the life 
which ought to be given to the kind of labor 
to which they have been accustomed. This 
judgment may or may not be a small matter 
to the artist, but it is always a great misfor- 
tune to the men who form it. 

The best way of getting out of this narrow 
life is to have generous purposes ourselves ; 
is to feel that life is something more than 
the particular occupation in which we are 
engaged, and that success in that may be 
coincident with complete failure as a whole. 
A man who gets a generous aim and endeav- 
ors to live by it will soon learn to respect 
the larger aims of other men and to under- 
:stand that their different habits and methods 
tnay be quite superior to his own. The war 
for the liberation of humanity, in which the 
'German poet Heine wished to be counted a 
faithful soldier, is not focused at one or two 
vpoints; it is a strife which goes on the 
tworld over; it sometimes divides house- 
iholds, as when a son or a daughter develops 
!6ome talent for an occupation different from 



those in which the fieimily fortunes have 
hitherto been made ; it breaks out in a neigh- 
borhood when some man dares to depart 
from the conventional usage and wear a 
coat of his own cutting or utter a truth of 
his own finding. Before condemning let 
us search our own hearts, lest in our pie- 
sumptuous ignorance we pass judgment ob a 
prophet. Such things have happened aod 
tnay happen in every community. 

CkrUHan 



REV. HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 



FOR nearly a quarter of a century Henry 
Francis Harrington was Superintendent 
of the schools of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. He died recently at Keene, New 
Hampshire, where he had been spending a 
few weeks hoping to regain his strength. 
Mr. Harrington has been one of the most | 
prominent educational features of the coun- I 
try for many years. He has been one of 
the great men in his ability to have positive 
opinions on all educational questions, and 
definite methods on all schoolroom work and 
processes, advocating the same with ardor 
without once leaving a sting in his criticisms 
of others. No man has hit harder than he, , 
and yet he has never bruised an antagonisr. 
There are many men who have said thui^ 
with comparative mildness who have 1^ 
wounds that never heal, but his spirit was 
always good, his sincerity unquestioned ; his 
loyalty to all educational leaders, because 
they were leaders, whether he agreed with 
them or not, was a marked characteristic 
The most venturesome experimenter, the 
most ingenious deviser of methods, the most 
resolute defender of positions in which be 
believed, ready ever to recede from any 
position which experience taught him had 
been hastily or faultily taken, the keenest 
wit, an ardent student of pedagogical liter- 
ature, his death makes a vacancy in the edu- 
cational ranks that will not easily be filled. 
Born in Roxbury, August 15, 1814, of 
Joseph and Rebecca (Smith) Harrington, 
fitted for college at Phillips-Exeter Acadenny 
in 1829-30, graduating from Harvard in 
1834, a fellow student at the academy with 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler and classmate in 
college of Thomas Gushing, founder of 
Ghauncey Hall School ; usher of the Bostoi 
English High School from 1835-36, editor 
of a Boston daily, editor of a monthly (7^ 
Galaxy), a student in theology with Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, pastor of a Unitarian Church 
in Savannah, Ga., 1841; a clergyman in 
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Providence, R. I., 1842-4; pastor at Albany 
and Troy, N. Y., 1845-47; pastor of First 
Unitarian Church, Lawrence, from 1847-53 5 
pastor of the Lee Street Church, Cambridge, 
from 1854-64; Superintendent of schools at 
New Bedford from 1864-87; his educational, 
literary, and clerical career was honorable 
at every point. 

His call to the Superintendency resulted 
from the service he had rendered on the 
ichool committees of Lawrence and Cam- 
bridge, and his enthusiasm in and love for 
his work could not have been greater had 
his h'fe been spent in the schoolroom. He 
was fifty years of age when he became a super- 
intendent. " Frail and ready to die" was 
the verdict of those who looked upon him 
at that time; and yet, aAer a half century of 
life, with almost no physique, he has said 
and written as much, aa well, and was as 
universally read, as almost any educator in 
America. We think his record, in its char- 
acteristics and entirety, is absolutely with- 
out parallel in the hbtory of public school 
life. 

His manual^of directions for teachers, is- 
sued soon after he went to New Bedford, 
the second of the kind ever issued by a su- 
perintendent, probably attracted more at- 
tention than any other book written upon 
distinctively school work up to that time. 
The late George B. Emerson, one of the no- 
blest and most discriminating educators, 
showed his appreciation of it by purchasing, 
at his own expense, an entire edition, and 
distributing it among the graduates of the 
state normal schools for some years. Scarcely 
a year passed in which some address of his 
was not printed and extensively circulated, 
being the stimulus of multitudes and the 
target of critics. Almost every address was 
known by a special title given it by friend 
or foe. One was styled '' The Iconoclas- 
tic Springfield Address on Grammar." 
Nearly every year he wrote one or more ar- 
ticles for periodicals or educational journals, 
which attracted much attention. He also 
prepared an Elementary Speller and Pri- 
mary Geography^ both published by the 
Harpers, both of which are largely used and 
enthusiastically admired by multitudes of 
teachers. The last work of his life was 
Ae preparation of a United States History ; 
but the great work of every year was his 
elaborate and exhaustive Report, made by 
him not so much for the benefit of the school 
committee as the educational world. He 
wrote always as an expert. Every report 
had some central thought, which made it 
invaluable as a work of reference. 



The public admired him for what he did, 
for what he said, and for what he wrote ; 
but his family, his friends all who knew him, 
loved as well as admired him for what he 
was in the home and in society, in heart and 
life, as a noble, brilliant, affectionate, devout 
Christian gentleman. 

N E, Journal of Education, 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF JENNY LIND. 



THE celebrated "Swedish Nightingale;" Jenny 
Lind, who has just died in England, was born at 
Stockholm, 1820, and nine years later was a pupil in 
the training school of music. For three years she 
sang children's parts on the stage, for four years more 
was almost deprived of the greatest pleasure of her 
life by the partial loss of her voice. As the time was 
busily occupied in the study of instrumental music, it 
was not lost, and the sudden return of her wonderful 
voice in all its beauty and strength started her on the 
career which won her renown. Her first regular 
character on the stage was Agatha, in '* Der Frey- 
schutz,'* but she subsequently studied in Paris with 
Garcia and Meyerbeer, not without some previous 
discouragement from the former, and returned to 
Stockholm amid the enthusiasm of her people, before 
she made her start in her first tour of Europe, at Dres- 
den, and achieved her great triumph, in 1044, at Ber- 
lin, as Vielka in " The Camp of Silesia." 11iis was 
written specially for her by Meyerbeer, who remained 
her fast friend until his death. Jenny Lind's success 
was so great and continuous, that when she made her 
first appearance in London, in 1847, ^^ ^^ ^^1* 
comed as the first ringer of the day, and her phe- 
nomenal voice has probibly been unsurpassed by any 
of the great ringers who have succeeded her either 
upon the concert or operatic stage. Her first conceit 
in America was given at Castle Garden, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, Sept. 1 1, 1850. Most of the 
tickets were sold at auction on the previous Saturday 
and Monday. Genin, the hatter, purchased the first 
ticket at I225. fThe 6rst ticket sold in Boston was 
to Osrian E. Dodge, composer of " Osrian*s Sere- 
nade," for S625.) The great parterre and gallery of 
Castle Garden were divided by imaginary lines into 
four compartments, each of which was derignated by 
a lamp ot a peculiar color. The tickets were printed 
in colore corresponding with the location which the 
holdere were to occupy, and there were one hundred 
ushera with rosettes, and bearing wands tipped with 
ribbons of the same hue. Though five thousand 
persons were present, their entrance was marked by 
the most perfect order and quiet. The reception of 
Jenny Lind on this, her first appearance, in point of 
enthusiasm, was probably never before equalled in 
the world. As Mr. Jules Benedict, leader of the or- 
chestra, led her toward the footlights, the entire audi- 
ence rose to their feet and welcomed her with three 
cheere, accompanied by the waving of thousands of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and the casting of bouquets 
before her. This was by far the largest audience be- 
fore which Jenny had ever sung. She was evidently 
much agitated, but the orchestra had commenced, and 
before she had sung a dozen notes of *< Casta Diva," 
she began to recover her self-possesrion, and long be- 
fore the scene was concluded she was as ca|m as if 
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sitting in her own drawing-room. Towards the last 
portion of the cavatina the audience were so com- 
pletely carried away by their feelings that the re- 
mainder of the air was drowned in a tempest of ac- 
clamation. Enthusiasm had been wrought to its 
highest pitch, but the musicid powers of Jenny Lind 
exceeded all the brilliant anticipations which had 
been formed, and her triumph was complete. When 
Mr. P. T. Bamum, whose contract with her was for 
one hundred conceits at %xoqo each and expenses — 
though she was paid nearly double this amount — an- 
nounced that the entire proceeds of this first concert 
were to go to charitable objects, it seemed as though 
the audience would go frantic with applause. From 
New York she went to B«iston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the other chief 
cities in the Union. Vast audiences everywhere 
awaited her, municipal, musical and other deputations 
tendering her honors, and during every performance 
there was a constant succession of hurrahs, encores* 
and other demonstrations of intense delight. 

In her ** Reminiscences of Mendelssohn,*' Mile. 
Polko says of Jenny Lind : *' When she appeared in 
Leipzig, on December 4, 1845, ^^ conceit public 
were in a state of feverish excitement ; and when at 
length she came forward on the raised platform, a 
slender, girlish form, with luxuriant, fair hair, dressed 
in pink silk, and white and pink camellias on her 
breast and in her hair, in all the chaste grace of her 
deportment, and so utterly devoid of all pretensions, 
the spell was dissolved, and the most joyous exclama- 
tions ensued. She looked *'»eautiful only when she 
sang, and also in the portrait done by Magnus in Ber- 
lin, which may well be called a glori6ed one. She 
was pale, and had no freshnem of complexion, nor 
were her features either regular or in any way re- 
markable. Music alone, and nothing else, transfig- 
ured her countenance wonderfully ; it then became 
actually transparent, the soul within shining brightly 
through the earthly veil in the most enchanting man- 
ner. And it was thus she sang on that evening in the 
Gewandhaus, Bellini's * Casta Diva,' the duet from 
the * Montecchi e Capuletti,' * Se fuggire,' with Miss 
Dolby, the letter aria from Mozart's * Don luan,' and 
two of Mendelssohn's songs, * Aur Flugeln des Ge- 
sanges' and <Leise zicht durch mein ffemuth.* I 
cannot remember how I got home afler that concert. 
I only know that I trembled and wept, and never 
closed my eyes all night. It was not, however, the 
' Casta Diva,' with all its pearly ornaments and florid 
graces, nor the lovely Giulietta, nor the stately Donna 
Anna, who haunted my thoughts, and whom I seemed 
ever to hear; it was exclusively the ineffably sweet, 
ethereal, almost unearthly, * By the first rose thou 
faap'st to meet.' And what must Mendelssohn have 
felt, who was seated at the piano, accompanying the 
singer, and from whose soul this lovely flower of song 
had sprung !" 

Perhaps the most thrilling quarter of an hour of 
John Howard Payne*s life was that when Jenny Lind 
sang ** Home, Sweet Home" to him. The occasion 
was the Jenny Lind concert in Washington, the night 
of December 17, 1850. The assembly was, perhaps, 
the most distinguisned ever seen in aooncevt room in 
this country. The immense National Hall, hastily 
constructed for the occasion of the ruins of the 
burned National Theatre, was filled to overflowing. 
Among the notables present and occupying front 
seats were President FUlmore, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Qay, General Scott, and John Howard Payne. 

i fenny lind opened with the ** Cakta Diva," and (bl- 
owed with the ** Flute Song" (in which her voice 



contested in rivalry for purity ami sweetness with a 
flute in the duet), then the famous *< Bird Song," ind 
next on her programme the " Greeting to America." 
All the pieces were applauded apparently to the fuU 
oapadw of an enthusiastic audience, and Mr. Web- 
ster, who was in his most genial after-dinner mood, 
emphasized the plaudit by rising from his scat tid 
mating Jenny «a profound bow, as if responding far 
the country to her "Greeting." But when tke 
" Swedish Nighringale" answered the encore bf 
turning in the direction of John Howard Payne md 

? giving ** Home, Sweet Home," with all the wonkt- 
ill tenderness, purity and simplicity befitting both tk 
words and the air of the immortal song, the dife- 
ence was at once seen between the medhanieal ap- 
plause called out b^ a display of fine vocalizatkm, 
and that elicited by the ** touch of nature that mika 
the whole world kin.'* Before the first line of the 
song was completed, the audience was fairiy "off its 
feet," and could scarcely wait for a pause to gifc 
expression to its enthusiasm. People ordinarily of 
the undemonstrative sort clapped, stamped and 
shouted as if they were mad, and it seemed ai if 
there would be no end4o the uproar. Meandme all 
eyes were turned upon Payne, a small-sized, ek- 
gantly-moulded, gray-haired gentleman, who bloihed 
violently at finding himself the centre of so masf 
glances. 

During Jenny Lind's concett tour, the orchotn, 
composed of eighteen ^loists, was promised a benefii 
performance at Pittsburgh, but for reasons it wu not 
given. Prof. Waldauer, who (1687) is probably the 
only surviving member of the orchestra, says of it and 
of her : " We were feeling pretty badly about oar dis- 
^>pointment, hot on our arrival in Baltimore City, to 
which we went from Pittsburgh, she sent for me aoi 
gave me a check for $5000, requeuing me to give! 
to the orchestra with her compliments, saving tk( 
she regretted she had been unable to keep to 
promise, but sent her check in lieu of the benefit per- 
formance. Yon can imagine the pleasure of the bcqs 
on receiving this, and when she came on the aaje 
that night we gave her a flourish with dmmaad 
trumpet such as no Shaksperian kin^ ever received. 
* * tenny Lind's voice could fill with ease the ia^ 

gest hall in existence; her execution was marvelont, 
er technique incomparable, for she ooald imitile 
almost any musical instrument. In the introdnoioa 
to 'Alice's' air in • Robert le Diable'tbe orches- 
tra has a beautiful passage, which is taken up by one 
instrument after another, until at least the banoons 
finish the Introduction. One night in Philadelphia 
we were playing that passage, when, instead of com- 
mencing lier aria, she amused herself by imiiatiR{ 
every instrument used in the introductioo. The 
orchestra and audience were spellbound, and coaid 
hardly control their delight. ♦ ♦ When we arrived 
in New York we gave concerts at Castle Garden with 
the same success. She gave the orchestra another 
benefit there, which yielded $12,000. My engage- 
ment ended there. When I went to bid Jenny Dad 
good-bye, she tried to induce me to go on with her, 
but I told her that I had an engagement awaiting me 
at St. Louis. After I had said farewell to her and 
returned to my room, her secretary came to me and 
handed me a check for $1000 as a last present from 
the noble woman." 

The generosity of Jenny Lind was unbounded. To 
say nothing of her numerous heavy benefiictions to 
societies and individuals, amounting to some$co/)00 
during her brief stay in America, here is an illnstn- 
tion of her sweet temdemeas. One night* while jpv* 
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ing concerts in Boston, a girl a|mroacbed the ticket 
office, and laying down three dollars for a ticket, re- 
Btriced : ** Tliefe goes half amoath's earnings, bat I 
am deteimined to hear Jennf lind sing." Her secre- 
taiy heard the remark, and in a few minutes afterward, 
Cirining into Jenny's room, he langhingly related to 
her the drcomstance, " Would yon know the girl 
sgsta?" asked Jenny, with an earnest look. Upon 
noeiviqg an affinnative fepiyt she placed a $20 gold 
coin in his hand and said : ^ Poor girl ! Give her 
thit, with my best compUnenta." While in the sane 
fSy a domestic in a liamily at Roxbniy called 00 
)nny. She detained her visitor several hours, talking 
•bout ** home" and other matters, and in the evening 
Mok her in her carriage to the concert and gave her 
• acat, and sent her back lo Roxbury in a carriage at 
•Ik close of the performance. Doubtlew the poor 
|irl CMied with her substantial evidenoe of her coun- 
trywoaMn'« bounty. 

Jeany Lind's -littJe estate in England is called by 
the coantry people Wtnd*s Point. The liule granite 
Wnse with a tower was known as the " Nightingale's 
Kcst." It stands oo the eastern sk>pe of Hereford* 
dare Beacon, and, except frnm the hill, is entirely 
ludden from view by a small wood of laurel, spruce 
asd 6r trees. In a prominent spot, whence the view 
ii psiticularly charming, stands a round pavilion, in 
the dMpe of a temple, which was built after her own 
dcugn. Here she would often sit, surrounded by 
kr chiUien and grandchiidreu. It is four miles 
6w lialvem Abbey where she was buried Nov- 
euher, 18^. At her funeral tributes of respect and 
•ieciion were •• marked as during the days long 
put, when she vas the Queen of Song. There were 
imilis, bouquets and cut Bowers from nearly all the 
fUlry of Hereford and Worcester, and the myrtle 
fieatb, made from the shrub she had planted on her 
•edding day, and cared for all her life, was placed 
nnde the coffin. The wreath sent by Queen Vic- 
mit was one of tiny laurel leaves, interspersed with 
tiny white chrjranatbemums. A cross, upon a lyre of 
white azaleas, was from the Prince of Wales; a 
wreath of imperial pale blush roses and violets came 
from the Crown Princess of Sweden ; another, oT the 
suae kind, was from the Koyal College of Musie, 
in Sweden, which Jenny Lind had founded, repre- 
senting the common wild flowers of that country, 
tad one, of white lilies and foiget-me-nots, was sent 
by the Swedish Minister. The precentor of Wor- 
eeiter Caihedhd and all his choristers were present. 
Benesth a wealth of flowers on the rosewood casket 
—which lay on a bier of royal purple velvet — was a 
piste bearing the name '* Jenny Maria Lind-Gold- 
Kknndt," with the dates of her birth, death, and 
Ittiial. The anthem was Irom «* Elijah," which 
Jenny lind had often sung — ^* He that endureth to 
the end shall be saved." There was also given a 
kymn banning, " The precious seed of weeping to- 
day we sow once more." As the bearers were re- 
Boring the casket to a cemetery near liy, I observed 
s village woman, who led a chUd, stop to pick up a 
lew noleta that had fisUcn from the casket-top upon 
ie green sward and press them to her lips. The 
UUsides around the church and cemeteries were 
My black with people, not only of the vicinity, but 
from distant villages, whose tearful demeanor was 
RBarkable. After the remains were deposited in 
the grave, 1 talked with some of the villagers, and 
their grief for their dead benefactress was most pa- 
thetic. The remains were not shown, but I learned 
from the nndeitaker that her face grew hourly after 
dcsth BMMre sweet and pleasant than even in life. 



**THB KING OP INSTRUMENTS." 

Tm two most pleasing, expressive, and powerful 
single instruments of niusic are the human voice and 
the violin. The one, the gift of beneficent nature, 
has from the creation exercised its touching influence 
on the human soul — ^the other, the product of the in- 
genuity of man, has only within the last three cen- 
turies attained to perfection; but since that period 
what enjoyment, what rapture it has occasioned, 
when in the hand of genius ! While the melodious 
tones of Grid and Mario, Jenny Lind or Campanini, 
have touched with sympathetic feelings the hearts 
and imaginations of spell-bound listeners, how have 
the magic tones of Psganini and others wrapped the 
souls of wondering thousands in an elysium of de- 
light ! What effect of the voice cannot be produced 
by the violin, except that of speech ? The violin in 
the h^nds of genius can draw tears or create laughter. 
Whoever has heard the great masters of this extraor- 
dinary instrument, has heard all the sweetness of 
tone, the intensity of feeling, the power of expression 
that the most gifted sons and daughters of song could 
possibly produce without the additional aid of speech. 
The violin, in fact, in its power of expression far ex- 
cels those singers, of whom there are too many, who, 
while singing the notes, fail to make their hearers 
understand the meaning of their songs. If a merry 
dance is produced by the agile bow, its sympathetic 
tones at once ej^cite a corresponding feeling. If a 
plaintive air streams in delicious and heart-touching 
cadences from the strings, what soul is there so dead 
to feeling ss not to respond ? The perfection of the 
violin is that its master, if nlive to the subtle and 
mysterious influences of the imagination, can sing 
upon it the most perfect and touching ''songs wi*hout 
words." It is besides the only instrument, except the 
voice, which is perfect. Every shade of expression, 
every nicety of tone can be produced on it. All 
other instruments are defective in comparison with 
the violin, because they can not do this. They are 
all more or less imperfect ; and, therefore, fail in those 
subtleties of expression of which the violin and the 
voice are such able exponents. What gratitude do we 
owe, then, to those great masters of Cremona, more 
especially the Amati and Stradivarius, who have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the violin to its present state of 
perfection. Music has in all ages been a source of 
the purest delight. In the present age the cukiva- 
tion of music forms one of the most general and the 
most refined sources of amusement and pleasure. All 
classes of people are now privileged to join in its de- 
lightful enjoyments. Even the home of the day 
laborer, upon low wages. Is now often elevated by the 
elegant practice of music, through the increased 
facilities for pfoducing instruments at a cheap rate. 
The consequence is that in the present age there is 
a more general study and a finer perception of what 
is good and beautiful, and their elevating tendencies 
are doing much for the mental cultivation and refine- 
ment of all classes. 

An extraordinary feature of the musical world of 
the present day is the enormous orchestras which can 
be piroduced on special occasions. A chorus of sev- 
eral thousand voices supported by hundreds of instru- 
ments may now be hesjd, rendering the immortal 
compositions of the greatest masters of the divine 
art, in the People's Palace at Sydenham and else- 
where. These orchestras are chiefly selected from 
the ranks of the people, of whopi the artisan is the 
chief element. The reduction of the cost of instru- 
ments and the adoption of what may be called the 
joint-stock principle are tending still further to en- 
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large the boundaries of the practical mtisical world. 
At any time and for any purpose it is now easy to 
secure a band and chorus sufficient in numbers and 
executive power to render in an efficient and power- 
ful manner, the glorious productions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel, and other great masters. On all 
these occasions, the violin bears a most important 
part. It is the leading instrument in these great per- 
formances, as it is, after the voice, the most powerful 
medium of expression in solo. It is also the people's 
instrument. The labors of many eminent violin- 
makers who have followed in the steps of the great 
masters, have so immensely improved the art, that a 
good instrument may now be possessed by any one. 
And it may safely be said, that with its improvement 
has arisen also the extensive and wide-spread practice 
of music generally. An ear accustomed to the fine 
tone of a good violin will not now tolerate a bad 
piano forte. 

The violin is an instrument which, though small 
and of trifling original cost, has yet commanded ex- 
traordinary prices. The reason of the immense dif- 
ference in the value of these instruments is a subject 
possessing strong claims to notice from virtuoso and 
amateur. To distinguish by the outward character- 
istics and peculiarities of tone, that which will be of 
pecuniary value to the possessor and yield the utmost 
delight to the hearer, is an acquirement at once dtffi- 
cult to obtain, and valuable when obtained. Of late 
years the history of the violin and its congeners has 
received much attention. Elaborate and costly trea- 
tises have been published, some of which being 
written in foreign languages, are difficult to obtain, 
and not accessible on that account to many of those 
who desire to peruse them. Others are imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, and others still, from their high 
price, beyond the reach of the greater number of 
amateurs. 

The bridge of the violin is a very important agent 
in regulating an instrument. No general rule will 
serve for this matter. Some instruments require the 
bridge thick, others thin ; some a close grain, and 
others the contrary. The bridge should be fitted as 
accurately as the post, and as though it grew from the 
belly, the feet touching equally all round. Tail 
pieces are better quite free from ornaments, which 
frequently cause the instrument to jar disagreeably. 
The strings are of great importance. They should 
be adjusted to be in perfect fifths. This is essential ; 
otherwise it is impossible to play double notes cor- 
rectly in tune. It may be done with a little trouble. 
When the instrument is in tune on the open notes, 
place the finger across the strings; for example, at 
B on the second string, and F on the first string. If 
the fifth is imperfect, tune one string -a shade higher 
and try again. If then perfect it requires a smaller 
string. If not, tune a shade lower than the perfect open 
fifth ; if then right when tried as before, it requires a 
thicker string. A good bow is as important as a good 
violin. The Tourte familv of Paris were for three 
generations famous for their bows, and Francis Tourte, 
who died in 1835, is rated the Stradivarius of the 
bow, which he brought to its greatest perfection. 
His bows were light, flexible, and straight, highly 
finished, and made of the finest Brazil wood. 



Can everybody sing ? Charles Lamb said, " Sen- 
timentally, I am disposed to harmony; but organic- 
ally, I am incapable of a tune." Many persons are 
like him^-or think they are — in this respect, while, 
on the other hand, there are others who confess the 
poet*s constraint in " In Memoriam," 



I do bat sing because I must. 
And pipe but as the linnet sings. 

The famous Abbe Liszt does not see why, with til 
the natural vocal organs, every person should not be 
as well able to sing as to talk. He says : ** One of 
the most distinguished schoolmasters of whom Pru- 
sia can boast is at the same time an excellent reader. 
Both his reading and conversaKon are musical— 
highly so ; and his various and beautiful intonatiooi 
might be graduaced by a scale. Yet he has never 
learned to sing, having been early led to believe hia- 
self destitute of the necessary taste And talent" We 
have seen a little girl who appeared to be as destitate 
of an ear for music, or of power to execute, as wis 
this schoolmaster. Yet Her parents, being deter- 
mined that she should sing, contrived to set her a 
daily example. This example, though not the omt 
perfect, aided by the custom of singing in the daj- 
school and Sabbath-school which she attended, at 
length wrought a change in her, and she has long 
been a good singer. A plain, common-sense man 
was accustomed to say : *' Any one who can call the 
cows can sing." The remark has truth in it, even 
though we should admit a somewhat wide diverrity 
in natural character. Every one can read and speak 
with more or less of accuracy, and of music, too; 
then why cannot every one sing ? The remark has 
been credited to Lowell Mason that ** Anybody can 
sing who can tell a flute from a cow-bell ;" and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that the Lamb-like *' incapability 
of tune" professed by so many people comes more 
from neglect or lack of opportunity than from natanl 
defect. It must be remembered, too, that there is a 
difference between the science of music and the gift 
of music; and men like Mason and Usxt, in main- 
taining that every one can sing, have never implied 
that all have musical genius, or even a good Cacaky 
for music. Culture can make a singer, but it cannot 
make the *' gift of song." 



ON CHESTNUT FARMING. 



THE farmers of Sullivan county in this 
State held their annual agricultural fair 
last week and the managers had Governor 
Beaver on the ground to talk to the assem- 
bled thousands. The Governor made one 
of his easy, familiar speeches, touching upon 
many subjects connected with agriculture 
and giving some wholesome advice as to the 
intrc^uction of more varied farming and 
the necessities of enlarging the sphere of 
their industries. 

But the most valuable sug[gestion he made 
to them was in a novel direction, although 
the same idea has more than once been 
thrown out and ably advocated in the d^ 
bates in our home agricultural society. It 
was anything but a " chestnut/* although 
it was about chestnuts. The Governor told 
the Sullivan county farmers chestnuts were 
worth six dollars per bushel in Chicago and 
other western cities, with a larger denaand 
than the supply, and he recommended the 
planting of chestnut trees and the grovring 
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of chestnuts as an adjunct to the farmer's 
usual crops. 

This will seem to many persons a trivial 
ind very insignificant suggestion, but it is 
not so. It is important and full of meaning 
and means money in the pockets of those 
who shall follow it. Very few persons are 
aware of the fact that we have domestic 
diestnuts growing in this county fully 
doable the site of the largest ones that grow 
ffld in our chestnut groves. Some of these 
have been exhibited every fall at the meet- 
ings of the County Agricultural Society, ex- 
citing the admiration of all who saw them. 
Some very fine specimens were on exhibition 
at the Farmers' Fair at Lititz, (Lancaster 
county, Pa.,) last week. The burrs contain- 
ing them were as large as a very large ap- 
ple, and the rich brown nuts were -so attrac- 
tive to many who saw them that they 
disappeared one by one until only those in 
the burrs remained. These chestnuts are 
as easily grafted as apples or pears. When 
grafted on our wild stock they have been 
known to bear the second year. We have 
seen scores of two-year-old grafts in the 
nursery of H. M. Engle, at Marietta, Pa., 
snpfiorting burrs. They bear almost as soon 
as peach trees, and the nuts are equal in 
quality to the best of the native wild ones 
imA hereabouts, and superior to the large 
ones brought from Spain and Italy. 

We believe an acre of ground planted 
with chestnut trees of this cultivated variety 
▼ill in ten years yield a handsome paying 
crop, and from that time onward yield a 
larger revenue than an acre planted with any 
other of the usual farm crops. When planted 
where it has plenty of room for expansion, 
the chestnut is very different from the tall, 
slender tree, seen growing wild in the woods. 
It spreads out its giant arms like an oak and 
covers a large area. Perhaps thirty three 
trees would be as many as could be set on 
an acre of ground with the best results. 
Large trees^ say such as are from fifteen to 
twenty years old, would produce from two 
to three bushels of nuts each. Let us take 
the lowest number, and we have sixty-six 
bushels, which we are very sure would com- 
ntand five dollars per bushel in the markets 
of the large cities. When the trees reach 
tieir full growth a larger yield may be looked 
for. How does that strike the average 
farmer ? As the wheat crop this year in this 
county will not pay for the labor bestowed 
on it, the chestnut crop ought to open the 
average farmer's eyes. 

But there are still other considerations 
that commend chestnut culture. The farmer 



who sets out an acre of ground with chest- 
nut trees is helping the cause of forestry, 
and in that alone is doing a vast deal of 
good. The chestnut tree will grow on stony 
ground, where nothing else will. There 
are plenty of such places now lying idle. 
Once planted, but little attention would be 
required after the first few years. They 
would take care of themselves. Perhaps, 
even some other crop could be grown on 
the same ground. Such would certainly be 
practicable during the first years the trees 
were planted While wheat, com and po- 
tatoes, are uncertain crops; it is seldom the 
chestnut crop is a failure. It would be a 
full crop twice as often as any of the ordi- 
nary farm crops. It would find a ready 
market the moment it was fit for consump- 
tion. It would require less work to handle 
and prepare for market. Finally, it would 
yield larger returns than corn or wheat, and 
when the period of bearing was over hun- 
dreds of dollars of the most valuable tim- 
ber would be left. Is the average Lancaster 
County farmer able to grasp these plain 
facts ? We hope so, but we confess we do 
not think many of them will act on these 

suggestions. Lamaster New Era, 
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BY. WM. P. PORTER. 
Principal ^ Whit* Havtn Sckac/s, Pa. 



THE multiplication table is more fre- 
quently used in every-day life than any 
other subject in the whole range of mathe- 
matics. Special attention should therefore 
be given to it because of its practical use to 
children at an early age, and to insure 
accuracy at all times. Considerable atten- 
tion is given it, but the methods employed 
are not always the best ! The results are not 
as good as they might be. For instance, 
many children in order to find out what 
seven times six is, must begin with seven 
times one, and go all the way through. 
Others are not sure of their results, and 
while working will have the table in print 
near them. Instead of this uncertainty, 
every word in each division, as six times 
seven are forty-two, should be so closely and 
firmly associated, that the whole expression 
may be recalled without any special effort of 
the mind. These words have been so linked 
together in the mind of one who knows the 
tables well, for it requires a distinct act of 
mental faculties to make mistakes in repeat- 
ing a table. 
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There is no easy way to do this work. It 
can be done only by the individual effort of 
each child. All that lies in the power of 
the teacher is to so vary the exercises that 
they will always be interesting. Children 
like to work, but they do not like anything 
that requires prolonged mental effort. If 
teachers can lead their pupils to work with- 
out their knowing it, the work will be done 
much better and much more cheerfully than 
if given them as a lesson to be learned or a 
task imposed. 

The most common method of recitation 
is to have the pupils repeat in concert. Ail 
pupils like this method probably better than 
any other. It affords a better opportunity 
for making a musical or rhythmical noise 
than any other recitation ; it is enlivening, 
and is a relief from the monotony of indi- 
vidual recitations. These facts really com- 
mend the method, and would make it the best 
were it not that one-half of the class some- 
times recites for the whole. It is a matter 
of interest to any one to watch the class re- 
peating the tables in this way, and to note 
the number who simply make their mouths 
move when they should give the product, 
or wait and catch the word from some ac- 
knowledged leader. This is the one great 
fault of the method, and yet it is very easily 
remedied although it is rarely done. All 
the advantages of concert recitation may be 
retained and the number increased by hav- 
ing the pupils repeat different parts at the 
same time. The class may be divided into 
two lines and when the front line has said, 
for instance, " Eight times one are eight," 
the rear line will commence. 

By this method the pupils are compelled 
to give the closest attention to what they are 
saying, and they must know their lesson 
very well in order to make a recitation. 
Instead of one section following the other 
in the same table, they may repeat different 
tables — one taking the " nine times" while 
the other takes the * * four .times. ' * Or, while 
one division repeats a table forward, the 
other may repeat it backward. The divi- 
sions may be composed of only three or 
four pupils for a change. When this is done, 
no division should be composed of those 
who are very weak. At least one strong 
pupil should be found in each section, to 
give heart, by his presence, to the weaker 
ones. Again, the pupils may stand in two 
lines and number right around ; then mak- 
ing two divisions out of them, the odd 
numbers forming one division, and the even 
numbers the other, the exercises may be re- 
peated as indicated above. 



To one who has never tried this, the re- 
sults are surprising. How easily they be- 
come confused and &11 out of line! The 
pupils would be surprised themselves. U 
properly stimulated amd led, they will all 
work as they have never worked before to 
get their tables so that they may join in the 
recitation and not be compelled to step oat 
for mistakes. And in the hands of a skillM* 
teacher the exercise may be made an excel* 
lent drill for attention. We all know how 
important this power of the iqiiid is, under- 
lying as it does the use of all the specific 
faculties ; and this increased power of atten- 
tion alone is sufficient to recomra^d the 
method to the earnest notice of .teachers. 



PROMPTNESS IN DECISION. 



AMONG the practical moralities of life 
the habit of prompt decision should 
hold no mean rank. Biit few persons fiilly 
appreciate how much saving of* time, how 
much personal comfort, how much actual 
success and happiness is involved in it; in- 
deed it is chiefly through the evil effects of 
its neglect that we estimate its value. It is 
not uncommon to meet with people who 
seem to be nearly destitute of this quality. 
On the most trivial question they wilt pause 
to consider and to make qualifications. If 
asked their opinion of some new book or 
new enterprise, of the prospects of businesi 
or the harvest, or a candidate for office, they 
tire out the most patient listener. If any 
one asks of them a £avor, they cannot de- 
cide whether to grant or to refuse it; and 
so long do they hesitate that the petitioner 
would often be glad to withdraw the request 
Their children tease and harass them with 
importunities, because they rarely hear a 
decisive "yes" or "no." The daily in* 
stances In which they are called upon to de- 
cide chiefly on unimportant matters are 
sources of continual pain to themselves and 
annoyance to others. They cannot make 
up their minds what to do or what to wear, 
where to go or when to return. They hesi- 
tate over an offer in business until it is too 
late ; they delay seizing an opportunity un- 
til it is gone. Two different courses are 
open to them, and they spend so much time 
in comparing them that they can follow 
neither to advantage. Those who value 
their time cannot waste it in waiting for 
them, and after much delay and irritation 
they leave such indecisives to themselves. 
In fact, their whole lives seem to be a series 
of waverings, that end in no definite result 
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fxrept that of disappointment and inac- 
tion. 

Of cotmcy the excuse given for this couise 
is the fear of making wrong decisions, and 
sQch a fear is not by any means groundless. 
But it is only thinking to a purpose that will 
guard against this, and such thinking is not 
present in the dreamy reverie in which such 
people indulge. A certain amount of time 
and thought is due to every choice that is 
oade and every answer that b given. How 
mch this shall be is a problem for each to 
soive. Life is too short and duties too many 
to allow of unnecessary delay. In numer- 
ODS petty matters it is better to be prompt, 
even at the risk of occasional mistake, than 
to consume valuable time in debating. In 
important matters, where rash and hasty de- 
cision are of course to be avoided, it is well 
to fix a suitable time for consideration, and 
to abide by the limits. But it is really far 
leas the fear of making mistakes than the 
dislike of making decision at all that leads 
to this dilatorinesa. If the time thus taken 
were faithfully devoted to resolute thought, 
leading up to a wise choice, something might 
Vesaid m its favor, but this is not the case. 
Unially a small portion of it would be am- 
. pljf flifficient for this purpose, while the 
vkle of it is frequently spent in weakly 
■iTering from side to side and drifting no- 
viiere in particular. 

Much may be done to conquer this weak- 
ness by those who become conscious of it. 
They may schcol themselves into prompt- 
'nesB of word and action, even at the cost of 
some mistakes and losses. The very penal- 
ties thus accepted and borne will help them 
to think more quickly and to the point in 
the future. In the matter of promises and 
important decisions for which they are un- 
prepared they can set a time for the final 
votd^ and compel themselves to adhere to 
it It is, however, in early life that the 
habit of promptness may mostly easily be 
acquired. Parents should accustom their 
children to choose and decide many things 
for themselves, teaching them how to think 
quickly and effectively, prohibiting changes 
without sufficient cause, and allowing them 
to experience the natural consequences of 
tteir determinations. In this way they will 
indually learn to bear responsibility, and 
^ acquire as much rapidity of thought 
ttd word as is consistent with its importance 
ttd effectiveness. Pkila. Laigtr. 



Onb seed at a time, and the forest grows ; 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 



A PAIR OF BLUEBIRDS. 



BY OLlV£ THORNB MILLER. 



ONE advantage of studying two birds of a 
kind at the same time is to observe the 
talk between them, which has great interest 
for me. This pair were exceedingly talka- 
tive at first, uttering not only the usual 
musical three-syllable warble or call, which 
Lanier aptly calls the "heavenly word," 
but often a soft twittering talk, oi varying 
inflection and irregular length, which was 
certainly the most interesting bird talk I 
ever heard. When they could not see me 
they indulged in it more freely, with chang- 
ing tones at different times, and after they 
became accustomed to the room and its in- 
habitants it was neither so frequent nor so 
earnest. Often at night, when one — ^per- 
haps in a dream — fell off the perch, I heard 
much low, tender talk, almost in a whisper, 
before all was quiet again ; and when an- 
other bird flew wildly around the room, 
there was always a remark or two in an in- 
terested tone. The male did most of the 
talking, carrying on, often for a long time, a 
constant flow of what sounded marvelously 
like comments and criticisms, while his 
mate replied occasionally with the usual call. 
Certain notes plainly had a specific mean- 
ing, even to the others in the room. One 
in particular was peculiar and low, but upon 
its utterance every bird became instantly 
silent and looked at the cage, while the 
bluebirds themselves were so absorbed, gaz- 
ing apparently into blank space, that I 
could easily put my hands on them before 
they observed me. For several minutes this 
low note would be repeated, and all the 
birds stare at nothing, till I began to feel 
almost uncomfortable, as I have done at 
similar staring at nothing on the part of 
animals. One can hardly resist the feeling 
that these creatures see something too in- 
tangible for our eyes. On one occasion, 
when the male uttered this note, the female 
was just about to eat \ she stood as if petri- 
fied, with head half-way down to the food, 
for two or three minutes. 

What I have called talk was a very low 
twitter in a conversational tone, on one 
note, not at all in a singing tone like the 
usual warble or call. I have also heard it 
from wild bluebirds, when I could get near 
enough. From the first, as said above, the 
male did most of the talking, and the habit 
grew upon him, till he became a regular 
babbler, standing on the top perch, and 
keeping it up persistently all day long. I 
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think it arose from the fact that the greater 
number of birds in the room were thrushes, 
who sang very softly, without opening the 
mouth. With this gentle ripple of song the 
bluebird's talk harmonized perfectly,* and he 
almost entirely discontinued his lovely song, 
and indulged himself in talk by the hour. 
Strange to say, I very soon noticed that his 
mate did not approve of it, and would not 
stand on the perch beside him while he per- 
sisted in it. At first she turned sharply 
towards him, and he showed that he under- 
stood her wishes by ceasing for awhile ; but 
as the habit grew, and he was not so easily 
silenced, she more and more deserted his 
side, and after two or three weeks I heard 
occasionally a gentle remonstrance from 
her. I do not believe a really harsh tone 
can come from a bluebird throat. One day 
they were taking their usual midday nap on 
the same perch, when a thrush across the 
window began his low song. That, started 
up the bluebird, and he added his talk, 
which awakened his mate. She endured it 
for about five seconds, and then she sud- 
denly stretched the wing nearest him so far 
that he was obliged to move away, when 
she instantly hopped down herself. — Octo- 
ber Atlantic. 



A GREAT ISSUE CONSIDERED. 



IS THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AN EVIL? 



DR. WICKERSHAM REPLIES TO CARDINAL GIB- 
BONS* ATTACK. 



\_From Inquirer Institute Supplement S\ 

ONE of the most significant movements of 
the times is unmasked by an article in 
the October North American Review ^ by 
the distinguished Catholic prelate. Cardinal 
Gibbons. The movement aims at the entire 
overthrow of our public school systems, and 
the Cardinal, as becomes the leader in the 
cause he espouses, advances boldly to the 
attack. His article in the Review is entitled 
''Some Defects in Our Political and Social 
Institutions." Among the ''defects" most 
prominently named is what he calls "an 
imperfect and vicious system of education, 
which undermines the religion of our youth' ' 
and "bodes mischief to our country and 
endangers the stability of our Government;" 
and in the argument he endeavors to show 
that our public school systems must be done 
away with as not less dangerous than such 
evils as " Mormonism and divorce," "the 
desecration of the Christian Sabbath," "the 



fraudulent ballot," and others of like cbar- 
acter with which he classes them. In op- 
position to this view, we have been taught 
to look upon our public schools as ao insti- 
tution established and built up by the wisest 
statesmen this country has ever known, and 
now sustained by the great majority of the 
thinking men among us as the best securit/ 
that can be devised for the preservation of 
the liberties and privileges we enjoy. Thii 
is the issue : Cardinal Gibbons, and those- 
who agree with him, hold that the public 
schools as now conducted are an evil danger- 
ous to society and to the Government; while 
all other men consider them a blessing cal- 
culated to advance the interest and promote 
the welfare of all that is good among us, 
social and political. On which side is the 
truth? 

Cardinal Gibbons bases his opposition td 
our public school systems on the grouno 
that they neglect, as he alleges, to impart 
religious instruction. "We want our chil- 
dren," he declares, "to receive an edua- 
tion which will make theni not only learned, 
but pious men. We want them to be not 
only polished members of society, but also 
conscientious Christians. We desire for 
them a training which will form their heart 
as well as expand their mind. We wish them 
to be not only men of the world, but, above 
all, men of God." 

Let it be agreed that an education is is- 
complete without the culture of the religions 
nature and without instruction in the trutifi 
of revealed religion ; but it cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied that the youth of the United 
States are receiving a moral and religiotts, 
as well as intellectual education, equal in all 
respects to that secured by the youth of any 
other country in the world. This education 
is not all it ought to be, but neither Cardi- 
nal Gibbons nor any one else ever saw a 
school of any kind or in any place in which 
the instruction might not be improved. Our 
public schools in this country are Chrbtian 
schools, taught by Christian teachers, in t 
Christian spirit and with an open Bible. 
The broad principles of morality and such 
great religious doctrines as the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul are 
everywhere impressed upon the youthful 
mind. And as to the rest, owing to denom- 
inational differences, it is left to be supplied 
by the home, the Sabbath-school and the 
church. 

And now as to the result. Will Cardinal 
Gibbons assert that the men and wooieo 
that have been educated in the sectarian 
schools of this country are any better neigh- 
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bofs, any better citisens, any more devout 
Cbristians, than those who have been edu- 
cated in the public schools with the collat- 
eral advantages we have named? Can any 
community be pointed out in which their 
moral superiority is apparent ? Many thou- 
sands of persons beloging to Cardinal Gib- 
hns' own church are educated every year 
io the public schools of this country ; is there 
iny marked difference between their moral 
aid religious character and that of others 
sot so educated ? Do they not stand as high 
as any in the church, as well as in the state? 
The Methodist is, I believe, the largest 
church in the United States. As a church 
die Methodists have never encouraged the 
establishment of denominational or church 
schools. Their children have almost exclu- 
sively been educated in the public schools. 
And yet where can you £nd a church that 
has grown faster, possesses a body of more 
devoted members, or is characterized by 
more of the graces and virtues of Christian- 
ity? The modern Christian of these times 
is not the man with narrow intellect, a fet- 
' teied will or a spirit broken to the yoke 
of forms, but the man who, thinking and 
choQsmg for himself, selects the good and 
cQoA>nns his life to high and noble ends. 
Such men it is the aim of our public school 
Sfstem to send forth. 

Cardinal Gibbons has no doubt traveled 
in European countries and is well acquainted 
with the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people. He is well aware that the 
church, his own church, has had the ex- 
aclusive direction of education in several 
of them. In all candor, can he say that 
the men and women who have been edu- 
cated under the direction of the church in 
these countries are any more enlightened 
or any more virtuous, any better churchmen 
even, than those who have ^rown up under 
an entirely different educational system in 
the United States of America? No intelli- 
gent man speaking without prejudice can 
deny tfie fact that no country in the world 
is doing more for the elevation and en- 
nobhog of the human family than our own, 
thanks to' our public school systems and 
their co-operating agencies. "By their 
faiits shall ye know them." 

In order to remedy what he calls the 
"defects" of our systems of public schools. 
Cardinal Gibbons proposes in their stead a 
system of "denominational" schools, that 
is» each denomination to have its own 
schools and manage them in its own way. 
Such a system is in the first place impracti- 
cable in this country. We have many small 



denominations who cannot support schools 
by themselves, and vast numbers of peo pe 
who belong to no denomination at ail. 
And even the larger denominations have 
scattered families for whom it would be 
difficult to provide schools. In the rural 
districts especially, denominational schools 
would be for the most part an impossibility. 
And even at the best, schools broken up by 
denominations would not admit that classi- 
fication, gradation and supervision found so 
advantageous to the effective working of a 
system of schools. 

Besides, it is better for many reasons to 
have all the children of a community or of 
a country educated under the same system. 
It tends to diminish the prejudice of sects, 
classes and parties, and to mould a people 
into a common brotherhood. Nations have 
been torn to pieces by sectarian bitterness 
and party strife. Denominational schools 
assure diverse interests and contending 
sects. They widen differences, deepen pre- 
judices, and fan party spirit. Such schools 
are a source of danger to the Republic. 
They promote disunity and disintegration. 
On the other hand, those who are educated 
in the public schools sit side by side, pur- 
sue the same studies, and are subject to the 
same discipline, must be drawn nearer to 
one another, must forget in part, at least, 
personal, party and religious differences, and 
become one united body acting for the com- 
mon good. In such a state of things sects 
and parties will still exist, for public schools 
do no proselyting ; but each will learn to re- 
spect the other, and the elements of social, 
political and sectarian discord will be in great 
measure eliminated from the body politic. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in heading the move- 
ment in favor of denominational schools, 
may think he is serving his church; but 
while even this is doubtful, he is certainly 
sowing seeds of discord that, allowed to 
germinate and produce fruit, will do more 
to distract our domestv: life and damage free 
institutions than all the evils he so much 
fears. J. P. Wickkrsuam. 

Lancaster^ Oct. 31, 18S7. 



Time, teaching and love; these three 
transmute all things when life is at work. 
There is no incapacity which can prevent 
observation. There is no stupidity. Once 
impress upon the minds of a generation that 
teaching and training are names of life and 
pleasure, names of new senses, new strength, 
new delights, which all can attain, and Plato's 
school-boy will appear again. — Thwing. 
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PLATO'S IDEAL SCHOOLBOY.* 



WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACXX>MPL1SH f OR 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OP THE STATE ? 



BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 



FELLOW TEACHERS: The celebrated 
Roger Ascham, tutor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in his work titled " The Schole-Mas- 
ter," has well summarized from Plato's 
" Republic" what Socrates regarded as the 
proper characterbtics of those who should 
attend the schools, and we can do no better 
than take this summary as the basis of our 
remarks upon the theme announced: i. Eu- 
phues; 2. Mnemon; 3. Philomathes; 4. 
Philophonos; 5. Philekods; 6. Zetetikos; 
and 7. Philopainos. 

It must be reihembered that the old Greek 
philosopher in his ideal Republic would in- 
clude in the schools only such pupils as pos- 
sessed these characteristics at the outset, 
leaving all others to labor in other depart- 
ments of social life. We of the modem 
period receive all children into the schools, 
with the hope and purpose of so training 
them that those even who lack the proper 
characteristics of a student at the outset may 
attain to them before leaving the school. 

I. Euphues (well-formed). — This is the 
lowest, but yet a very important interest. 
Bodily conditions, as we know, have much 
to do with both mind and spirit, and our 
Common Schools should do all in their 
power to secure for us youth with strong and 
well-built-up bodies. Of course, parents 
have the larger share of this responsibility ; 
but they trust their children to our care for 
five days in the week, and from seven to ten 
months in the year, and they expect us, in 
our school discipline, to take their place and 
perform their functions in so far as possible. 

The School Directors, by virtue of their 
office, must provide such buildings and 
grounds, and appliances, as may allow the 
teachers to secure the best results possible. 

Indeed, we may yet learn from the Greeks 
very much as to the importance and benefit 
of well-ordered gymnastic exercises. The 
varying bodily defects which manifest them- 
selves in the children must be carefully 
noted by our teachers, so that at the very 
earliest stage they may be brought under 
proper remedial discipline. Many leave our 
schools unable even to stand erect or walk 

^Address by Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superinten- 
deni of Public Instruction, before the Teachers* In- 
ftitute of Lancaster County, November 14, 1887. 
Reported by Mr. J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 



properly. I be! ieve these matters are as well 
attended to here in Pennsylvania as io any 
other State of the Republic, but there b still 
a very large margin for improvement. 

No well-regulated school, especially in our 
cities and larger towns, should be without 
its properly-constructed gymnasium. Here 
in our Lancaster High School, I am glad to 
say, we have one, and our State Nonoil 
Schools are paying special attention to thii 
matter, and we recognize with pleasure! 
rapid advance throughout the State in this 
direction. 

All means of protection against disease 
must be employed by our Directors, and in 
every district rigid sanitary inspection should 
be enforced. I notice that the School Board 
of this city have appointed a committee of 
competent medical men to attend to the 
hygienic condition of the schools. How 
many serious diseases and epidemics are due 
to neglect in this regard ! How many chil* 
dren are allowed to rush from over-heated 
and under-ventilated rooms into the outer 
cold by teachers who seem either to know 
little of or care little for the bodies of their 
scholars 1 This whole subject of ventilation 
and heat and light and drainage receives too 
little attention. 

With us the necessity of this is not s» 
apparent as in countries where the youtk 
must come under close inspection bdbie 
entering into the military service whidi 
exacted of them by the State. I ought H 
remark here, however, that these mattm 
are, in my opinion, better attended to ii 
our public schools than in our private or 
select schools. I have more confidence, ii 
sending a child to the Common School^ 
that he will receive greater care in this direc- 
tion than he would in the majority of oor 
boarding schools. 

But, inasmuch as the body takes up tbe 
whole matter of personal appearance, I io* 
elude in the term "euphues" well-bred Wk 
well as well-formed. Of course, the i^^ 
and the whole surrounding order of sociil 
life most powerfully condition everythinf 
here ; yet our schools also must ^ason us lA 
this regard. We teachers must see to it thai 
the good manners of the home be not lost 
at school, but preserved and advanced. 

In certain schools of England I was ex* 
ceedingly pleased with the good manners of^ 
the pupils — their salutation was so resped* 
ful, and their whole demeanor so frank, all 
yet so full of all the characteristics of ^^ 
culture. These schools, of course, were not 
common schools in our sense of the term; 
but what they can secure in sel^t schools 
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ve most secure for our million of Pennsyl- 
vania bojs and girls. We have now before 
OS a good omen that this work will not be 
neglected among us, I must pay you the 
compliment of faying that, after visiting all 
the county institutes of this State, I have 
seen no body so large as this that has proven 
itself better mannered. You would be a 
model to the Legislature at Harrisburg, or 
at Washington, or to the House of Com- 
moDs in England. I wish I could extend 
this compliment to the children of your 
scfaools, but I cannot. God forbid that we 
sbould put the children into strait jackets. 
"Shinny" must be played; snow-balls 
most be "fired;" but good manners pro- 
hibit this being done at the peril of our 
I limbs and heads when crossing the streets. 
Everything has its proper place, and our 
i teachers can check the too great exuberance 
of childhood — the inclination to rowdy ism — 
! by observing the conduct of their pupils at 
I Rcess, and by leading them to see that bois- 
teroosness is not mirth, and that all passion- 
ate excitement which exalts self to the injury 
or displeasure of others is not manly but 
mean. We must not, however, spend all 
oortime upon this first point, but hurry on. 
2. Mnemon (what pertains to the Mem- 
I «y).— Ascham has well defined the term — 
"qoick in receiving, sure in keeping, and 
ittdy in delivering forth again." While 
this characteristic may be a special gift, em- 
phasized in many as a quality inborn, yet it 
B a general or universal possibility demand- 
ing careful culture in every school. For the 
irst three years the child's acquisition of 
kowledge is marvelous. Through the aid 
« his mother-tongue, he is, at this early 
[leriod, brought into communion with a world 
JBf thought challenging his opening mind on 
every hand, in much the same way as all 
M^re is challenging his every sense. But 
Ifter a while, unless careful attention be 

B^en him, the novelty of the world wears 
) and interest flags. The merely external 
I losing its fascination, and the inner vision 
|k not been aroused to the still more fas- 
linating internal world. Just here the 
bcher must enforce attention — that self- 
tecentratiqp of the will upon every subject 
lUlenging observation and study. As aid 
ttthb direction, the emotional side must be 
bought into play, and phantasy must be 
|tiickened, that the inner movement of life 
iuty come to a clear objectification before 
•be mind. The power of taking in a story, 
br example, when imaginative emotion is 
fnll, gives the power of retaining it ; for it 
becomes as much a matter of inward exper- 



ience and observation a3 what are called 
external things. Promptness in delivering 
forth again must complete the work. 

Generally the power oi doing this orally 
is readily secured, for the school-room is 
complemented by the social intercourse of 
the young. Children are busy talkers out- 
side the school-room. Indeed, there seems 
to be need of restraint in this direction, or 
at least the need of proper limitation as to 
subjects and times. But all who have to do 
with extensive correspondence know how 
many men of good sense and judgment fail 
in written expression. Great care, there- 
fore, is needed in this direction, and we are 
glad that so many of our schools are now 
paying proper attention to this. I have seen a 
remarkably well-written story done by a very 
young girl from a picture only as a founda- 
tion. I have examined many papers written 
by children of very elementary grades which 
narrate a story, after but one careful reading 
by the teacher, with great vigor of original 
expression. As we need good speakers and 
writers we must begin the work in our Com- 
mon Schools, although we may not be able 
to carry it as far as is required. 

3. Philomathes (delight in learning). — 
The trouble in some of our schools is that 
the children hate learning because the me- 
dium communicating it has been distasteful. 
The rod and the pedagogue who knows noth- 
ing of child -nature have been at work. 
Why does a boy love boating, or riding, or 
skating, or hunting? Because everything 
connected therewith is a source of encour- 
agement, and gives pleasurable excitement 
and exercise to his powers. But too often 
in learning he is snubbed and scolded and 
wounded in his feelings, until he becomes 
disgusted with the whole business. All his 
natural impulses for knowledge have been 
crushed. " Like the tyrannous breathing;of 
the north," the school "shakes all his buds 
from growing." 

This is all wrong. Even the dullest can 
be aroused if the objects of study and the 
boy are brought into friendly acquaintance 
at the first introduction, and the wonder in 
the boy is met by the wonderful in the 
study, while glimpses of still greater wonders 
come in upon him from beyond. Indeed^ 
the whole movement should be to lead the 
pupil one step over the threshold of the 
opened door, that he may be himself drawn 
onward by the widening vision before him^ 
and when the school is closed at his gradu- 
ation, may still be eager to advance. Seeing 
something of the end in the beginning is 
necessary in any and every advance if there 
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is to be loving interest in the intermediate 
work throngh which the end, (as formative 
impulse in the beginning), reaches out into 
effect. Closely connected with this is the 
fourth characteristic. 

4. Fhilapanos (delight in labor). -*-There 
is a distinction between play and labor, al- 
though there is usually far more exertion in 
the former than in the latter. We mean 
here mind-labor — ^persevering application to 
any subject of study that may be entered 
upon. For the educational advancement of 
the Commonwealth we need more men of 
the spirit of the stonecutter scientist of 
Reading, Pa., Herman Strecker by name, 
who is known the world over for his re- 
markable attainments, and who has become 
the very highest authority in his field of in- 
vestigation. His collection of the Lepi- 
doptera is a marvel, the second best of the 
world. Early in his studies he saw the neces- 
sity of knowing the Latin, Greek and French 
languages. At once he began the work and 
finished it so far as satisfying; his needs. 
Such men we wish to see multiplied in our 
social life, and our Common Schools have 
the opportunity of giving the impulses in 
such directions. 

The more material interests often need 
but little encouragement. Toil for gold and 
farms and wealth of every description rarely 
flags ; but toil to build up mind and add to 
the knowledge and literature and culture of 
the social world our schools should foster. 
So as regards the various industries of the 
world. They require a grasp of mind in 
this modem age as never before, for cul- 
tured brains are developing muscles with 
tremendous power. Our machines reveal 
the application of most intense and laborious 
thought, and are necessitating a serious 
amount of practical training to understand 
and to use them. But time forbids further 
discussion of the necessity of developing a 
love of intellectual toil. 

5. PhiUkoos (eager to hear, and thus 
learn from another). — Good listening is a 
characteristic rare with the young, and with 
the old as well. Yet to know how to hear 
well — to make the ear, as it were, a magnet 
to seize upon every word that pertains to 
the subject before the mind, and to draw it 
to itself, is a quality of great significance. 
Children are adepts at questioning. Curi- 
osity, if nothing else, prompts them to do 
this, but they need proper ears to find a 
thousand answers to a thousand questions 
before ever they ask. 

6. Closely related to this is the sixth 
characteristic, Zetetikos (prompt to ask, or | 



to search out any doubt). — ^Here, of ooax%, 
the teacher so presents the subject as to de- 
mand ail this, making the pupil to be a self- 
investigator, only under his kindly and 
wiser direction. The carnal senses are so 
challenged as to demand the presence of the 
mind. The outer seeing is at once accon- 
panied by an inner seeing, and the wiiok 
movement of inference and quasi-logical 
thought is started, and fostered. 

7. Philopainos (love of praise).— By tins 
is not meant that ambitious desire of praise 
— to find self exalted above others— which 
awakens envy, and arouses jealousies, aod 
leads to baneful rivalry between child and 
child. Most strenuous efforts should he 
made to root out such a characteristic. It 
means rather that desire of having our boa* 
est toil and merit recognized by others. It ^ 
is a privilege as well as duty to view oar- 
selves in the mirror of the judgment of 
others, and the recognition of well-doiDg 
by others is in itself a good encouragement 
to more earnest activity for it is one of the 
results of such activity. 

Too often, however, because with the 
young no very perfect results can be reached, 
reproof and not praise is bestowed, and thus 
this very characteristic is blighted at the 
outset. The teacher, who secures far better 
results himself because of a greatly advanced 
culture, seems disposed to fear thatiiif 
praise bestowed upon the pupil must be in- 
sincere and mere flattery ; forgetting tiat 
his praise should be a recognition of the 
earnest effort and toil which the child has 
put forth. Often strong talent brings Hoe 
results with but little toil, while poor results 
may be reached even after the very be^ 
efforts and energies of the pupil have bsea 
faithfully expended. Every result thai 
reached, however poor, should be moat 
gratefully recognized, and the child made 
to feel that he has our sympathy with ' 
best efforts, however imperfect may be 
results. This laudable love of praise is 
increased by the praise bestowed,— the 
promising bud puts on a brighter bloom, 
because keen eyes will see and loviBg 
hearts feel its beauty. 

But we have detained you too long al- 
ready. Yet we cannot forbear adding one 
characteristic omitted by the Greek philos- 
opher which, for want of a better tenn,ff 
will call — Philotheos (God-loving, or nr 
erence). This is infinitely more essentia 
than all else, and without it all the otbe5 
fail in accomplishing their true end. B^ 
cause here the whole soul is turned not to 
nature, but to what is invisible and spiritual, 
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and thus comes to some sense or knowledge 
^i its own fonn of existence, it recognizes 
the source of its own life and is sHU before 
the presence of Jehovah, as this is felt to 
itach it in its most hidden depths. 

There is in children a natural reverence, 
irhich, unless crushed, will open the soul 
toward God. Teachers cannot here take 
the place of the &mily, or of the church, in 
gifing special religious instruction from the 
various church confessions. This is beyond 
tiie function of the Common School. Yet in 
erery school -room there can be an all-pervad* 
JD^presence of reverence. The teacher, hav- 
ing a soul filled with the love of God and a 
hart tender in His fear, can by his or her 
very presence touch the deepest chords of 
the child's soul, and give to all his moral 
discipline a reliinous tone and power both felt 
and recognized by every pupil under his care. 

Oar Common Schools have been called 
'' Godless:' This is extremely false. Where 
all the conditions of life are such as not to 
engross the soul in worldliness, and whei^ 
the thousand obstructing temptations to lust 



and profianity are absent, we have the right 
to believe, and the fiaith to know, that God 
will deign to be present with our children. 
In our saloons and crowded streets, where 
drunkenness^ profanity and riot too often 
prevail, we have the right to fear that our 
children may be led away from God and His 
loving grace ; but in our school-rooms, where 
all this is forbidden, and where order pre- 
vails, and where the better nature of our 
children is continually challenged, and the 
best habits inculcated, we haye the right to 
feel and know that God is there. The bias* 
phemy, and anarchy, and godlessness, so 
far as they prevail in our modem society, 
come not from our Common Schools but 
rather from those.who have never been blessed 
with their benefits. You have for the most 
part but to read the names of the leaders in 
these evil directions to see that they come 
to us, for the most part, from lands where the 
Church and State are bound together, and in 
such form as to lead to a forced formalism 
even in religion, instead of the reverent free- 
dom of a truly moral life. 
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*Tc uj be ay« ttiddji' io a trae. Jock; it wiU 

be growin' wlien ye're ueepin'/' ScHek Fm\ 

THE School Board of Lancaster city» re- 
cognizing the fitness of things, has^lected 
;pr. }. P. Wickersham its President. There 
is but one School Board in Pennsylvania 
jtfaat has in its membership a gentleman who 
kis seen such long, varied, and important 
iervice in the direction of Common School 
^rk ; and said Board honors itself in this 
tlection even more than our distinguished 
ti-Sute Superintendent. 

Itf a letter accompanying the article on 
the " Multiplication Table," which appears 
tbewhere in this number, Mr. Porter sajrs : 
'*So far as my knowledge goes of teachers 
nd schools, I know of no place where this 
Mhod is in use. It has been put into prac- 
^ by our teachers, and we are all much 
pleased with the results obtained. I got the 
tdea from singing rounds. We used the 
nme method in teaching the preamble to 
the Constitution, learning extracts from lit- 
^moTt, making it a point to have the thought 



before we be^in to learn the extract, and then 
this method is used simply to fix the words." 

The school authorities of Springfield, 
Massachusetts — the city from which Web- 
ster's great quarto dictionary goes out to the 
English-speaking world — are looking about 
for a high-grade Superintendent. They offer 
our friend Supt. Balliet, of Reading, f 3,500, 
and rumor has it that he will accept the 
position. His salary at Reading is f 2,000. 



INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



SOME INSTITUTES RECSNTLT ATTBNDEI> AND 
HEARTILY ENJOYED. 



TO gain a clear, general knowledge of the 
educational work of the State one must 
attend the County Institutes. In Xhesit an- 
nual conventions the superintendents can be 
seen in the very midst of their activity, with 
all their teachers marshalled around them. 
Here also many of the most active School 
Directors can be met, together with many 
of the noost intelligent citizens, who thus 
show their interest in public instruction. 
Here, indeed, all the educati<mal forces of 
the counties are in consultation, for our in- 
stauites sewe a doobte purpose. While not 
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neglecting the normal drill and instruction 
of the teachers, they awaken public senti- 
ment in reference to their work and success. 
Hence here the various educational tenden- 
cies of the State reveal themselves, and can 
be studied as nowhere else, and either 
checked or encouraged, as the case may 
seem to require. 

First on our list for visitation during the 
present season was the Institute of Berks 
County, under the skillful management of 
Supt. Keck. «The teachers of the county 
were, we believe, all in attendance, and 
there was a large gathering of interested 
spectators. To seicure more specific instruc- 
tion, the teachers were carefully divided 
into sections during a part of the sessions. 
This is &st becoming the custom now in our 
larger counties, and gives general satisfac- 
tion. 

There is much to praise in the condition 
of school work in this county, and we feel 
assured that no efforts will be spared to make 
the advance more sure and rapid. There is 
something, however, that needs correction. 
The salaries of the teachers are far too small 
for such a county, falling behind many coun- 
ties that have not half so large resources 
The average salary per month is only ^34.01 
for males, and {31.39 for females. The 
tax-rate for school purposes is extremely 
low, averaging less than two mills (1.91)9 
and the length of term is correspondingly 
small. All this shows that the School Di- 
rectors have yet much to do before the 
county can make such a showing as should 
characterize a community of so much influ- 
ence and worth. We were surprised to 
learn that one School Board (perhaps there 
are more), in direct violation of the law, 
was forcing teachers into contracts binding 
them to take either no compensation or only 
partial compensation for their attendance at 
Institute, which action, to say the least, is 
unbecoming public officers; and teachers 
also should, with proper dignity, refuse to 
enter into any such conspiracy for evasion 
of the law. 

Desiring to compare our Institutes with 
those of New York, our next point of visit- 
tation was Shenango County, just beyond the 
State line, where an Institute was in session 
under the management of Dr. John H. 
French, former principal of the Indiana 
(Pa.) State Normal School, but now one of 
the State Institute Instructors of New York. 

With us the whole responsibility of the 
County Institute is thrown upon the County 
Superintendent. He engages all the in- 
structors, with direct refere&oe'.tO'What he 



regards the needs of the teachers under hb 
supervision, and in a public wav challenges 
the attendance and support of the commu- 
nity in which the Institute is held, and in 
most cases appoints a certain day of the In- 
stitute for the Directors of the county to 
convene. In New York, however, the re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon the State Is- 
structor, and there is scarcely any reference 
made to the Directors or to the public 
Instruction-drill is about the only interest 
which the Institute has in view, On this 
account there is a very marked difference 
between New York and Pennsylvania Insti- 
tutes, so far as awakening or guiding public 
sentiment is concerned. 

We greatly prefer the Pennsylvania system; 
foi^, while demanding the b^t exertions of 
the Superintendent in behalf of his teachers 
and their work, and giving him full freedom 
to make himself powerfully felt in their ad- 
vance, it at the same time challenges large 
communities to an increased interest in the 
work of the schools, and gives the State 
Department the very best opportunity of 
knowing the educational interest and senti- 
ment in the various communities of the 
Commonwealth. 

As an evidence of this, what a contrast 
met us ^hen, in the same week, we visited 
the Institute held at Wellsboro, Tioga gooq- 
ty. Pa. Here the whole town was aroned. 
The Institute hall was crowded with teacben 
and citizens. The matter of public instruc- 
tion was the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation. The teachers, while receiving prac- 
tical and thorough instruction upon such 
subjects as Supt. Cass felt to be most import- 
ant, were under the inspiration of the occa- 
sion, and became more and more encour- 
aged as they recognized the fact that tneir 
work was of public concern and worthy of 
such general regard. The esprit de cerp 
was all that could be desired ; and we feel 
confident that the teachers returned to their 
school-houses, scattered among the hills, t^ 
solved to do better work than ever before, 
and with a spirit as fresh as their mountaiu 
air, and a zeal so enkindled as to keep warm 
all the long winter through. 

From Wellsboro we hurried to Driftwood, 
Cameron county. This is a small county, 
but all the teachers were in attendance, tvo 
only excepted, and a large body of intelli* 
gent citizens had joined them. The ses- 
sions were full of interest. Supt. Pearsall is 
.1 very earnest worker, as was the Superin- 
tendent of the county before him ; and the 
common schools throughout the county are 
in a prosperous condition. Athon^h there 
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are lio large boroughs, the average monthly 
salary of the teachers is far beyond that of 
maoy of our larger and more populous 
counties, and it has been steadily increasing. 
Id 1880 it was f 39.46 for males. In 1886, 
it had reached ^43.34. The tax-rate has 
been high, reaching beyond eleven (11) 
milk All this shows very clearly that the 
School Directors of this county are deter- 
mined that the children shall not suffer for 
tint of proper school privileges. 

Our next point of visitation was Montrose, 
Susquehanna county. What broad and 
npid contrasts the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania reveals I Leaving the garden 
plains of Lancaster county, we were, in the 
afternoon of the same day, winding up hill 
opon hill, sweeping through beech and 
maple woodlands, and by silver mountain 
lakelets, up and still up' until we reached 
the beautiful village of Montrose. Al- 
though the Institute here had but just com- 
menced, the teachers were present in large 
numbers, and the crowd soon became so 
great as to necessitate adjourning from the 
school hall to the court house. The teachers 
ircre divided into sections, each section re- 
oeiring instruction best adapted to its expe- 
perienceiin teaching. 

The teachers in this county far outnumber 
^schools, showing that the two- term sys- 
tem is still continued here. In 1886 there 
vere only 315 schools, but 492 teachers. 
Circumstances may be such as to make it 
very difficult to break up this two-term sys- 
tem, yet every exertion should be made to 
do away with it as much and as soon as pos- 
sible. A continuous school of six months 
under one teacher should be of more value 
than two terms of four months each with a 
different teacher for each term. This two- 
term system is confined exclusively to our 
counties bordering on New York, but is 
gradually dying out. We trust the time is 
not far distant when all our counties will 
have at least an eight months' continuous 
term. We shall then be doing part of our 
duty towards our children, who need as 
much time as can possibly be spared for 
their discipline in school. 

£x-Supt. James was present to give valu^ 
ible aid to his successor, Supt. Gillett. 
Moreover, there are in this county several 
teachers of long and successful experience, 
who give great assistance to those who are 
younger and less ex^rienced. It may not 
be amiss to say that we noticed that a very 
peculiar emphasis has been given to mathe- 
matical studies in this and the neighboring 
counties. At the sight even of a difficult 



arithmetical problem, the eyes of the teachers 
sparkle, and with eagerness they seize upon 
it and tear it to pieces. We do not object 
to this, but care must be tak^n that no one- 
sided development be fostered. Our com- 
mon schools must give culture to the whoU 
mind ; must take into view the entire per- 
sonality of the child, and clothe him so far 
as possible with complete armor for the sub- 
sequent struggles of life. 

Space forbids extended reference to the 
Institutes visited at Williamsport, and in 
the counties of Erie, Dauphin, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Lehigh, Mifflm and Huntingdon, 
and this article must be completed in an- 
other number. The Institute campaign 
goes forward grandly, and to results that 
are only for the. best good of the schools. 
We bid a hearty God -speed to this noble 
work. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 



THROUGH the kindness of our friend, 
W. T. Hildrup, Sr., of Harrisburg, we 
have had the pleasure of examining a valu- 
able educational work written by Arthur 
MacArthur, entitled "Education in its Re- 
lation to Manual Industry." 

The object of the book is to show that 
rudimental science and manual art can be 
adapted to the usual methods of instruction. 
The argument is both historical and philos- 
ophical and' well worthy of a careful study. 
The writer sees very clearly the difficulties 
of teaching particular trades in our ordinary 
common schools. Indeed, these difficulties, 
iu our judgment, are insurmountable. Spe- 
cial trades cannot become a part of our 
common school work without destroying 
the very meaning of our public schools. 
The most that can be done — and this cer- 
tainly ought to be done — is to see that the 
general principles relating to those trades, 
and arts which characterize our social busi- 
ness Irfe be brought to the notice and 
knowledge of our children in a practical, 
and systematic way. This, if properly done, 
will necessitate a measure of manual train- 
ing, which will not interfere with our pres- 
ent common school work, but be of advan- 
tage to it. 

Drawing, in all its various forms, as. 
related to engineering, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, and all the fine arts, ought to be in* 
every school of proper grade, not only for 
its special value from a technical point of 
view, but also for the pedagogical value of 
such instruction. The knowledge and use* 
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of the general tools which enter into every 
mechanical industry ought to be part of the 
requirement of practical instruction. So 
also the general principles, governing our 
agricultural and mining works ought to be 
made familiar to the children, before they 
pass from our common schools, for all this 
tends to widen their vision and turn it to 
those subjects which will necessarily chal- 
lenge the attention of every citizen. 

This work, if properly done, will more 
and more reveal the necessity of thorough 
technical and industrial schools, into which 
very many of our common school children, 
at proper age, will be inclined to go and 
prepare themselves for their special life- 
work, as skilled aVtisans. 

We are pleased with the calm and thought- 
ful discussion of this whole subject by Mr. 
MacArthur, and the breadth of historical 
illustration which adds so much to its value. 
We are glad also that the whole question is 
challenging the attention of so many earnest 
thinkers. K. k. h. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR RfiCENT 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION.* 



BY DR. E. E. HIGBEB. 



THOSE desiring the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth cannot neglect the in- 
terest of public instruction. In the old 
division of Government into three estates, 
which we have noticed in some German 
writer, viz., Wehr stand (for defence), Nahr- 
stand (for maintenance), and Lehrstand 
(public instruction), this last is certainly 
as important and necessary in its way as 
either of the others, and our Legislature has 
acted wisely in giving earnest regard to the 
wants of this department of our State life. 

But legislation fails to accomplish its full 
results, unless it is met with the reasonable 
consent and approval of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Generally such approval can 4)e ex- 
pected; for the mass of the people have 
sufficient intelligence to know the reason- 
ableness of a good law. 

The Increased State Appropriation. — ^When 
the new Constitution was framed in 1874, it 
was wisely determined that the schools 
should not entirely depend upon the action 
of a Legislature changing from period to 
period, and liable to the disturbing inRu- 
•ence of partisan strife and prejudice. There- 
fore a minimum of appropriation for the 

* Report of Remarks by Dr. E. E. Higbee at the 
U^ancaster County Teacfaen' Institute, Not. 15, 1887. 



schools was made a requirement of the Con- 
stitution, and was fixed at one million dol- 
lars. This continued to be the maximum of 
appropriation until the present year, when, 
by act of the Legislature, the ^one million 
was increased to one million and a half. It 
is a matter of interest now to know howthii 
additional fund can be of the most value in 
our school work. 

Certainly there can be no desire to lessen 
the activity of our townships. The vigor 
and earnestness of our various School Boards 
in upholding their schools by a proper levy 
of taxes, as heretofore, ought not to be dis- 
turbed. The very object of the appropriation 
would be lost if the schools should remain 
just as they are, and only the tax-rate re- 
duced all. over the Commonwealth. The 
fund is designed to advance the schools be> 
yond their present condition — to add to 
their efficiency, and to enable theni to do 
this without a too great burden of local 
taxation. Where school terms are too short, 
they should be lengthened. Where salaries 
are insufficient to secure the best class of 
teachers, they should be raised. Where 
apparatus and libraries are wanting, or are 
too limited, they should be supplied or en- 
larged. In this way the additional liilf 
million will soon make itself powerfully fdt 
in lifting up our schools to a much higher 
plane. 

In some places, no doubt, there will be a 
disposition to allow the schools to remain at 
they are, and only reduce the present levy 
of school tax. But such a course will, in 
a short time, bring about so strong a con- 
trast between the district so acting and other 
neighboring districts which are alive to the 
great help given, as to enforce a change of 
action from the sentiment of shame, if noth- 
ing else. We expect our various Superin- 
tendents to be active in aiding, by every 
means at their command, this advance of 
school work, and in reporting to the D^ 
partment all school districts in which no^ 
ing more has been done than the mere lower- 
ing of the tax rate. 

The Six Months' Term.— In 1854 so many 
difficulties were in the way and so many 
prejudices to be removed, that the LegisUtare 
could not venture upon a minimum school 
term of more than four months as the groand 
for securing Sute appropriation. Of course, 
this was felt to be in the way of compromise. 
What intelligent man, with a sane mind, 
could be satisfied with four months of school 
and eight months of vacation for his chil* 
dren ? No select academy or college coold 
maintain itself unless its term time included 
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at least thirty-nine (39) weeks. But»the 
older pupils in such schools, who have their 
oira rooms and the use of libraries, and bet- 
ter iacilities of self-improvement, are much 
better prepared than are the younger chil- 
dreo for short school terms and long vaca- 
tions. The young lose in the long vacation 
a large portion of what they were able to 
leim during the short term of school dis- 
cipiiDe. 

From T854 this four-montlis minimum 
continued until, in 1872, another month 
was added, and from 1872 no change was 
made until the present year, when the min- 
iffloro term was made six months. During 
the time between 1872 and 1887 nearly 
eight hundred (800) townships failed to in- 
crease their school term one day beyond five 
' months. 

The benefits of this law at once reveal 
themselves. During the current school year 
it will give an additional month of school 
discipline and privileges to over two hun^ 
hundred and twenty -five thousand children of 
this Commonwealth. 

We must remark here that it will be 
grosdjun&ir to make the teachers bear the 
honkn of this great advance 1 They are 
aiiody struggling to improve their own pro- 
ftsi(NuJ skill, and they are not extravagantly 
piid. I am not now, however, pleading for 
greater salaries, nor am I putting the high 
RspoDsibility of the teacher's vocation upon 
a mere mercenary basis. The workman is 
vorthy of his hire. What I wish to guard 
against is that there should be no backward 
movement, and that the teachers should be 
encouraged, and not discouraged, by addi- 
tional burdens put upon them through this 
hw. 

It may be possible that some districts now 
Ittviog five months school, will add another 
ttoQth simply and cut down the monthly 
ailary, so that the teacher receives the same 
|ay as before with one month more of serv- 
ice. This we pronounce unfair. It shows 
tt once a disposition to disregard the welfare 
^ the schools and to defeat the purpose of 
the law by making the Teacher shoulder the 
whole burden of the advance which the 
^islature has made. 

Wherever this course is pursued the evils 
"salting will rapidly show themselves. 
Good teachers will be loath to enter such 
districts, and, if already in them, will seek 
<^ opportunity to remove therefrom. 
I^oorer teachers will drift in more and more, 
ttntii the very sterility of the district will 
force a change of action for the better. No 
Oiterest can be successfully carried forward 



when those who are the chief workers are 
discriminated against, so that a premium is 
offered for cheaper and inferior workmen. 

County Institutes, — The law as it now 
stands is perhaps as satisfactory as it can well 
be made. We have a sure school month of 
twenty days of actual teachings not to be in- 
terfered with by any holidays, or Institute 
weeks, or an y con tingencies whatsoever. The 
six months required by law must include one 
hundred and twenty days of actual teaching. 
Then, that the teachers may have nothing 
to interfere with their attendance upon the 
sessions of the Institute, all schools must be 
closed during Institute week; and, further 
to encourage the good work, all School 
Boards are authorized and required to pay the 
teachers for their attendance a fixed amount 
per day, not exceeding two dollars for each 
day. Everything here is plain and explicit. 
Allow me to say that our Institutes consti- 
tute a great educational power in the State. 
It could not do without them. Through 
them educational interest and sentiment are 
aroused in every ^ county, and among the 
teachers the sense of professional power 
and importance is kept alive and strength- 
ened. Through them the State Department 
can come into direct contact with the cur- 
rents of educational thought, can watch and 
measure and guide the various tendencies of 
school activity. What a loss it would be 
should they cease to exist or their vigor be 
remitted 1 It is very important, therefore, 
that our School Directors and citizens 
should encourage these Institutes and put 
nothing in the way of their success. 

What a sad picture of official negligence, 
or rather of official activity in t^e wrong 
direction, meets us in the effort of some few 
School Boards to evade the law ! Required 
to pay, they seek to make the teachers feel 
that they are disposed not to pay. In a very 
few cases they have even forced the teachers 
by contract into a conspiracy to evade the 
law — as though such contract could be valid I 
All teachers owe it to their profession to 
withstand this. Such conduct will soon 
cease, however, and Directors and Teachers 
will both alike be obedient to the law, and 
glad to codperate in rendering our Institutes 
even more efficient. They are already of 
such character as to challenge the most 
favorable commendation of eminent edcua- 
tors from other States ; and we can well feel 
proud of them as the outcome of a most ac- 
tive school sentiment, fostered and encour- 
aged by better legislation of its kind than is 
to be found upon the statute books of any 
other State in the Union. 
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DsrARTMBNT OP PVBUC iMSTltVCnON, ) 

Harmxsbvrc, December, 1887. / 

THE Annual Session of the County Teachers* 
Institutes will be held' this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several coun- 
ties named. The new law in reference to attend- 
ance at Institutes requires payment of teachers 
at a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. 



Bedford . . 


. Bedford . . 


. December 5. 


Carbon . . . 


. Mauch Chunk 


. December 5. 


Cumberland . 


. Carlisle . . . 


. December 5. 


Juniata . . . 


. Mifflintown . 


. December 12. 


Pike .... 


. Milford. 


. December 12. 


Armstrong . 


. Kittanning . 


. Deceml^r 19. 


Clinton . . . 


. Lock Haven 


. December 19. 


Indiana. . . 


. Indiana . . 


. December 19. 


Lackawanna 


. Scranton . . 


. December 19. 


Luzerne . . 


. Wilkes- Barre 


. December 19. 


NorthumberlandSanbury . . 


. December 19. 


Schuylkill . 


. Shenandoah . 


. December 19. 


Union . . . 


. Lewisburg . 


. December 19. 


Beaver . . . 


. Beaver . . . 


. December 26. 


Blair. . . . 


. HolHday&burg 


. December 26. 


Bradford . . 


. Towanda . . 


. December 26. 


Butler . . . 


. Butler . . . 


. December 26. 


Centre . . . 


. Bellefonte . . 


. December 26. 


Clarion . . . 


. Clarion . . . 


. December 26. 


Clearfield . . 


. Clearfield . . 


. December 26. 


Columbia 


. Bloomsburg . 


. December 26. 


Crawford . . 


. Meadville. . 


. December 26. 


Fayette. . . 


. Uniontown . 


. December 26. 


Forest . . . 


. Tionesta . . 


. December 26. 


Fulton ... 


. McConnellsbuig December 26. 


Jefferson . . 


. Brookville . 


. December 26. 


Lycoming . 


. Muncy . . . 


. December 26. 


Mercer . . . 


. Mercer . . . 


. December 26. 


Monroe . . 


. Stmudsburg . 


V mm^^ ^^ ^^F ^^ V ^ V ^V ^V ^ ^^v ^^ V 

. December 26. 


Montour . . 


. Danville . . 


. December 26. 


Snyder . . . 


. Middleburg . 


. December 26. 


Somerset . . 


. Somerset . . 


• December 26. 


Venango . . 


. Franklin . . 


. December 26. 


Westmoreland 


. Greensburg . 


. December 26 


Wyoming . . 


. Tunkbannock 


. December 26. 


York. . . . 


. York .... 


. December 26. 


Sullivan . . 


. Forksville . 


. January 2, 1888. 


Wayne . . . 


: Honesdale . 


. January 2, 1888. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Adams — Supt. Sheely: A large and very 
successful meeting of the County Institute was 
held J n Gettysburg. Only two teachers out of a 
total of 178 were absent. The attendance of 
citizens was also large. 

Allegheny — Supt. Hamilton : Several dis- 
tricts have increased their school apparatus by 
adding wall maps, globes, charts, etc. In some 
of the borough schools an unusually large at- 
tendance is reported, making an increase in the 
number of teachers necessary. Many of the 
schools visited during October are among the 
best in the county, and yet all show the want of 
better supervision. Such supervision as is re- 
quired, cannot be given by one superintendent 
in so large a county, Indiana township has 
erected a very substantial frame building with 



all the modem improvements. Our County 
Institute met in Pittsburgh. The attendance 
was the largest in our history, and the session 
was in every way successful. Six hundred and 
three teachers were present and enrolled as 
members. Our Institute has become too large 
to be successfully conducted in one room, and 
in the near future it must be divided into sec- 
tions and convened in separate localities. On 
Directors* day about 120 directors were present 

Blair — Supt. Likens: Our schools hare 
opened under favorable circumstances, and ve 
are looking forward with the expectation of bay- 
ing good work done in them. Two new school- 
houses have been built during the year, one in 
Logan, and one in Snyder; both have been fur- 
nished with an improved style of fumitare. 
Arbor Day was generally observed in our 
schools. Appropriate literary exercises were 
held and about one thousand trees and shnibs 
were planted. 

Cambria — ^Supt. Cramer: The schools o( 
Millville and Conemaugh have been supplied 
with a series of maps. New furniture has been 
placed in one of the school -houses of Adams 
district, and in one of the rooms at Cooperdak. 
Local Institutes and reading circles are being 
organized in different parts of the county. Di- 
rectors and teachers seem to be greatly inter- 
ested in the school work of their respective dis- 
tricts. , 

Cameron— Supt. Pearsall : The county Jo- 
stitute was held in Driftwood, and is spoken d 
by the press and the people generally, as oaeoC 
the best sessions we have yet held. 

Chester— -Supt. Walton: Arbor Day was A- 
served in twenty-two different districts. Appro- 
priate exercises were held in forty-two schools, 
directors and patrons frequently assisting. Many 
trees were planted, some nut-bearing and 
others fruit-trees. Some of these were dediated 
to prominent men of law and letters, Hon. L 
£. Hiebee not being forgotten. Interesting les- 
sons from bud, blossom, and leaf are creeping 
into our school-rooms. Vines were also planted* 
and at some of the schools shrubbery was also 
set out upon school grounds. But we need 
grounds b«tter fenced before we can plant as 
we should. 

Clinton — Supt. Brumgard : Chapman town- 
ship has furnished all its schools with ample 
slate surface. Renovo 14th street building has j 
been furnished with Snead*s wanning and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and painted inside and out- 
side. The entire cost was about $3,000. Gal- 
lagher township has supplied all its buildings 
with excellent patent furniture, and put up t 
neat, commodious new building, which is almost 
ready for occupancy. Blackboard surface 9\ 
insufficient, but this deficiency will, I think, fc 
supplied by another year. Our teachers, witk 
a tew exceptions, are doing excellent work. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel : Our teachers 
have entered upon their work with a degree of 
earnestness that presages process, ^^^f^ 
societies and district institutes will be oiganiicd 
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in a n amber of districts. The fall term 9f the 
Shippensburg Normal School had a very auspic- 
ious opening. This is as it should be. No one 
should wish to teach without first having taken a 
thorough course of professional training. The 
Carlisle school board passed a resolution not 
to pennit teachers to detain delinquent pupils 
after school hours as a mode of punishment. 
October has been a busy month, spent princi- 
pally in school visitation and makinsr arrange- 
ments for the County Institute. As a rule, 
teachers and pupils are zealous in their work. 
The opposition to the study of Physiology, that 
oanifested itself in a few dbtricts, has nearly 
subsided, and refusals to purchase the necessary 
iiooks are rare. Two houses in South Middleton 
have been repainted, the rooms calcimined and 
set off with a tasty border around the ceiling ; 
one has been supplied with new Paragon furni- 
ture, and one with new recitation seats. In the 
Paradise primary school, the attendance, for 
some weeks, has beeif lowered by the preva- 
lence of diphtheria. Two of the houses in 
Dickinson have been repainted and calcimined. 
The Chestnut Ridge house can scarcely be 
dassed as fit for school purposes, and the plot of 
ground surroundine it is not entitled to the dig- 
nity of being called a yard. In South Middle- 
ton, the Basin school bouse has been supplied 
vith improved modem furniture ; it has also 
been painted and calcimined with a border, and 
isoov one of the best houses in the district. In 
Fiaokford three houses have been supplied with 
/latent furniture. Encouraging reports of the 
School Arbor Day movement are being received. 
The Gap school, Frankford township, reports 
42 trees planted ; Bloserville school, 23 trees, 
vith the nelpfvl assistance of Director L. J. 
Shamburg. It is to be regretted that so many 
of the school grounds are not fenced. It is dis- 
couraging to see the young trees destroyed by 
catde. In some districts an effort is being made 
to fence the school grounds by private enter- 
prise, with prospects of success. I shall be able 
to give a fuller report of Arbor Day work in an- 
other report. In many districts the school rooms 
have been made beautiful through the medium 
of the paint-brush, pictures, mottoes and flowers. 
At this time, we can only commend the spirit, 
and hope that school- room decoration may be- 
come universal. 

Fayette — Supt. Herrin|;ton: Connellsville is 
erecting a four-room buildm^ with all modem 
improvements. Nicholson is building a first- 
daiss house, as is also German township. 

Frankun — Supt. Slyder: I am unable, at 
present, to report Arbor Day proceedings. I 
lent cards to prominent teachers, urging them 
to do what they could and then report to me, 
^ teachers in many of the districts hold edu- 
cational meetings, two of which I have had the 
pleasure of attending— one at St. Thomas and 
the other at Orrstown. Mr. G. W. Brindle, of 
Lemaster, one of our energetic teachers, has 
undertaken the publication of an educational 
paper in our county. This is a step in the right 
direction ; and from present indications, I be- 
lieve, the project will nave the hearty support of 
the teachers. 



Indiana — Supt. Cochran : Our schools are do- 
ing as well as can be expected. In a few cases 
the wages were lowered, which naturally drove 
out some of our best teachers. Our Teachers* 
Reading Circle has begun its reading, and we 
hope to carry it along successfully during the 
term. In several districts the teachers take up and 
discuss the topics, suggested by these readings, 
at their district institutes. We expect to have a 
large display of school work on exhibition dur- 
ing Institute week. 

Juniata — ^Supt. Auman : Arbor Day was not 
so generally observed as could have been de- 
sired. In Milford township, fifty-three trees 
were planted by the McCahan and Muddy Run 
schools. Tuscarora Academy held appropriate 
exercises and planted trees on the grounds. 
There is much yet to be done in this direction, 
but it will not be done until the directors grade 
and fence the grounds. Only two in the county 
are surrounded with suitable fences. 

Lancaster — Supt. Brecht: Earl and Sads- 
bury each placed four sets of new furniture in 
their schools during the year, and each estab- 
lished an additional graded school. Both town- 
ships now have new furniture in all their school 
buildings. Paradise organized a new school 
district during the summer, and erected a large, 
warm and well -arranged house in it. Four 
years ago this district had ten schools, now it 
has fourteen well-equipped schools in operation. 
East Drumore built a fine brick school- house 
during the summer on the site of one of the old 
houses. Arbor Day was observed by quite a 
number of our schools. Airy Vale school, in 
West Hempfield, planted twenty-seven trees. 

Lycoming — Supt. Lose : Our county Teach- 
ers' Association was held at Hughesville, Octo- 
ber 29. There were sixty-eight teachers pres- 
ent, representing nearly every district. Quite a 
n umber of districts attended. Papers were read 
on interesting and appropriate subjects. The 
citizens of Hughesville and vicinity attended in 
large numbers, and seemed deeply interested 
in the proceedings. The Association decided 
to hold its next meeting at Montoursville, on 
the last Saturday in February. 

McKean— Supt. Eckles: Ed ucationol matters 
are looking up in our county. Otto township 
has furnished two school-houses with improved 
furniture, thus finishing the last of them. Wet- 
more township has built and furnished two fine 
school-houses since my last report. Several 
other townships are building. Our Institute, just 
held, was very satisfactory. Directors' Day was 
a most interesting feature of the week's work. 
The number of directors was larger than ever 
before, and the interest of those in attendance 
of a character to show that they had the good of 
the schools at heart. We will hold an Associa- 
tion meeting of three days duration, in February, 
at Port Allegheny, Some of our School Boards 
do not live up to the requirements of the law in 
the matter of uniform text-books, and hence 
their schools show a corresponding lack of good 
work. 

Mercer — Supt. McCleery : Owing to incle- 
ment weather. Arbor Day was not generally 
observed. There were nine trees planted at 
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Jamestown, ten in Hempfield, six in Pymatun- 
ning, and ten in Greene. Local institutes have 
been held in Lackawannock, Shenango, Green- 
ville and Pymatunning. Prof. Carmichael, of Oil 
City, has been engaged, for two davs each week, 
to teach vocal music in the schools of Mercer. 
A revised course of study is being arranged for 
the Greenville schools. 

Monroe — Supt. Paul : This being a moun- 
tainous region, many of the school grounds are 
shaded by native forest trees. I am endeavor- 
ing to cultivate a feeling, among teachers and 
pupils in favor of tree-planting, and think in 
the near future they will take hold of the matter 
in earnest, and with willing hands plant trees on 
all the school grounds in the county where 
needed. Middle Smithfield is building one 
new school-house, Hamilton township has 
replaced some of its old furniture with new and 
improved desks. 

Northampton— Supt. Werner : Marked im- 
provements are being made in the schools and 
on the grounds. Under the principalship of O. 
R. Wilt, the South Bethlehem schools aie un- 
dergoing a wonderful change. The assistant 
in the High School, M. A. Richards, has 
made an aadition to the apparatus as follows : 
One dipping bi-chromate oatterv, one electro 
magnet, one arc light, sensitive balance, lot of 
retort holders, etc. The beautiful school grounds 
at Portland, planted with 1 50 trees, and the mag- 
nificent building erected thereon, are a credit to 
the school board and an ornament and a bless- 
ing to the town. Prof. John S. Niles, Principal, 
is doing a noble work and good results vrill fol- 
low. Lehigh township took a step in the right 
direction, when it furnished four of its buildings 
with improved patent desks, and made an ad- 
dition of two rooms to the Walnutport school. 
The schools have also been graded and good 
results may be expected. 

Perry — Supt. Aumiller: Fairview school- 
house, in Toboyne township, was recently 
burned to the ground. There is not a year but 
some district suffers from fire. This is largely 
due to carelessness in regard to pipes and flues. 
The soot, birds* nests, leaves and rubbish that 
have accumulated during the previous year are 
seldom removed, and taxpayers are called upon 
to pay for the negligence of directors and teach- 
ers. Many districts do not even insure their 
houses against loss by fire. 

Schuylkill — Supt. Weiss: New school- 
houses are being built in Blythe, Cass, Frack- 
ville. Gilberton, and Hubley. Kline township 
completed a new two room building at New 
Silverbrook, and supplied it with patent furni- 
ture and slate blacxboarding, unabridged dic- 
tionary, physiological charts, primary reading 
charts, complete charts and globe^ and organ- 
ized two graded schools. Additional graded 
schools have been organixed in Gilberton and 
Hubley districts; and a new ungraded school, 
in Blythe township. The Auburn directors 
have acted wisely in the selection of teachers. 
Their schools are well organized. The teachers 
are in need of additional apparatus, which will 
no doubt be supplied by the Board. 

SNYDER-^upt. Herman : All the schools are 



in session, with a very fair attendance. The op* 
position to the six months* term is very slight 
The schools that I have visited are in good con- 
dition, with a few exceptions. There are still a 
few teachers who keep schooL Perry township 
has refurnished one of its houses, and now aU 
its schools have the best of desks. A great 
many trees were planted on Arbor Day. Fre^ 
burg, Adamsburg, and a number of distiict 
schools had very interesting exercises. Tbe 
Selinsgrove Board raised the salary of their piv 
mary teacher. They know when they get good 
work done, and in this instance show substan- 
tial recognition of it. I am spending half-a-day 
in each school the first visit 

Somerset— Supt. Berkey: All the schoob 
are now in full operation. Beriin has a^ 
ranged for a term of seven months ; all other 
districts will have six months. Teachers* waees, 
as compared with last year, have been slightly 
reduced, ranging from $19 to $33 per month in 
the rural districts, and from I25 to |^ in the 
boroughs. Arbor Day was appropriately ob- 
served in a number of places throughout the 
county. In Somerset borough a number of trees 
were planted, which, in dme, will add mater- 
ially to their already beautiful grounds. F. ]. 
Kooser. Esq., President of the Board, ddivered 
an appropriate address on the occasion. 

SuLUVAN — Supt Black : In different sections 
of the county the school-houses have been im- 
proved. A new house has been completed in 
Fox district, and one in Cherry. The directors 
of Fox have placed new patent furniture in eadi 
of their school houses. Arbor Day was ob* 
served to some extent. I am well pleased wiA 
the interest that the teachers and some of the 
directors take in their work, and trust that duiii| 
the coming winter the standard of interest indie 
common schools of our county will be niscd 
higher than it is at present. Elkland distiict 
has supplied each of its schools with Webster's 
Unabnclged Dictionary. 

Susquehanna — Supt. Gillett: A second laige 
brick school building is being completed at Susp 
quehanna, which gives that town two of the 
best buildings in the county. The County lo* 
stitute had a larger enrollment than ever benxt ; 
interest good. 

Tioga — Supt Cass : We have held our noA 
successful Institute. The attendance and the 
attention given to the instruction reflects great 
credit on the teachers of old Tioga. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the work done by the 
instructors ; all dia more than well. We exped 
much improvement in our schools the coining 
term as a result of this meeting. Nearly every 
teacher in the county was present. 

Chambbrsburo — Supt Hockenbeiry: A 
close inspection of our thirty schools reveals the 
gratifying fiact that in nine-tenths of them the at- 
tendance and progress of pupils, Uie zeal and 
activity of the teachers, and the general indica- 
tions of advancement, are greater than ever be- 
fore. 

Meadvillb— Supt. Hotchkiss : The percent- 
age of attendance for the year, thus far, has been 
remarkable. The interest manifested both bf 
teachers and pupils is highly gratifying. Our 
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Board is adding new furniture and apparatus as 
tbe needs of the schools require. Geo. I. Wright, 
formerly of the Conneautville schools, has been 
elected principal of the High School and is sus- 
taining nis excellent reputation as a teacher. 

Nanticoke— ^upt. Monroe : We have organ- 
ized a Teachers' Institute which holds monthly 
meetings, at which lessons in English Literature 
and Mental Science are recited, papers on edu- 
cational topics read and discussed, and school- 
xoom exercises conducted. 

New Castle — Supt. Bullock: Since theopen- 
■g of school we have been making great ef- 
forts to secure more regular and more punctual 
attendance, and there has been marked im- 
provement in both respects. Much absence 
has been caused by sickness. Diphtheria is 
abating. There are hundreds of children here, 
between the ages of six and sixteen, that attend 
no school, nor are they at w'ork, but simply on 
the street. This condition we regard as anord- 
iog ample opportunity for the exercise of the 
best efforts of all our educational forces for 
some time to come. The board being extremely 
anxious to make use of " local talent" in die 
teaching force of the city, we recommended that 
"those girls of proper age and acquirement 
who wbh to become teachers be allowed to as- 
sist the regular teachers not more than one 
hour per day in any grade, but each working in 
thieegrades (these making one half day's work), 
with no pay save salary as supply in case of 
sickness of regular teacher, but with prospect of 
promotion in case of a permanent vacancy." 
Ibis was eagerly accepted by seven girls and 
vorks admirably. It is a good thing for the 
girls, a help to the teachers, and a protection 
against " inexperienced teaching." 

Shenandoah — Supt. Freeman: Twenty-six 
trees were purchased by the school board, but 
not having been received in time for Arbor Day, 
they were planted without ceremony. 

South Easton — Supt. Shull; Our teachers 
are taking an unprecedented interest in the bi- 
weekly Institute. Having a number of young 
teachers in the schools renders it necessary to 
utilize about half the time in discussing theories 
and methods of teaching. I find this beneficial 
to all, inasmuch as, barring the individuality of 
teachers and schools, it has led us to a greater 
degreee of uniformity than has previously been 
attained, and as near to that point as I think it 
advisable to go. 

Tamaqua — Supt. Ditchbum : During vaca- 
tion steam-heating apparatus was put into an- 
other of our buildings, and now all our school 
buildings are heated by steam. 

West Chester — Supt. Starkweather : From 
the LoctU News: "There was appropriate re- 
cognition of the day in our public schools, 
Plough the actual planting of the trees occurred 
earlier. Most of the teachers have supplied 
their windows with plants, and children in many 
cases have been delighted to bring some cher- 
ished flowers for school room decoration. 
Through the courtesy of Messrs. Hoopes, Bro. 
& Thomas, nurserymen, we have been furnished 
with the following list of shrubs and trees planted 
on the lawn surrounding the High Street Public 



School : Mossy-cup oak (quercus macrocarpaV 
willow-leaved oak (quercus phellos), scarlet oak 
(quercus coccinea), pin oak (quercus palustris), 
Nordman's -silver fir (abies Nordmaniana), 
white-flowering dogwood (cornus fiorida), white 
fringe tree (chionanthus Virginica). Oriental 
spruce (picea orientalis), hemlock spruce (tsuga 
(Canadensis), white pine (pinus strobus), purple 
beech (fagus sylvatica, var. purpurea), weepmg 
beech (fagus sylvatica, var. pendula), cut-leaf 
beech (fa^us sylvatica, var. laciniata), Norway 
spruce (picea excelsa), Cephalonian silver fir 
(abies cephalonica), common tree box. three 
(buxus sempervirens), pea- fruited retinispora 
(retinispora pisifera), American white ash (f rax- 
in us Americana), Colorado silver spruce (new.), 
(picea pungens), American linden (tilia Ameri- 
cana), sweet gum, two (liquidamber styraciflua), 
dwarf mountain pine, two (pinus montana), Jap- 
anese snowball, two (viburnum plicatum), Swiss 
stone pine, two (pinus Cembra), white spruce 
(picea alba), oriental sycamore, ten (platanus 
orientalis), yellow wood (cladrastis tinctoria), 
striped eulalia, four (eulalia Japonica variagata j, 
hardy pampas grass (erianthus Ravennae), 
great panicled hydrangea, three (hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora), slender-growing deut- 
zia, three (deutzia gracilis), double-flowering 
deutzia, three (deutzia crenata), double-flow- 
ering spirea, three (spirea Reevesii, fl. pi.), 
Thunberg*s spirea (spirea Thunbergii), gol- 
den-leaved spirea, (spirea opulifolia aurea), 
variegated weigela, three (diervilla nana varie- 
gata), assorted varieties, four (diervilla), com- 
mon lilacs, two (syringa vulgaris), althaeas, aS' 
sorted colors, three (hibiscus Syriacus), sweet- 
scented shrub (calycanthus floridus), common 
snowball (viburnum opulus sterilis). The fol- 
lowing trees were planted along three streets 
adjoining the above mentioned school: Six 
sugar maples on Dean, six Carolina poplars on 
Prince, eleven Norway maples on High street. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau : Our schools 
are flourishing. The erection of the new High 
School building is progressing finely. It will, 
we think, be under roof by the time cold weather 
sets in. 

York — Supt. Shelly : The schools were never 
so complete in their organization, and the teach- 
ers never so thoroughly aroused to the impor- 
tance of the work committed to them. We are 
greatly in need of some school apparatus, and 
trust this want may be met at no distant day. 
The number of trees planted on Arbor Day 
was 2723 ; shrubs, 1 50. Our pupils take com- 
mendable interest in the duty enjoined upon 
them of planting trees. 

Allegheny Twp. — Supt. Collier : We have 
eighteen school buildings in the district. Two 
of these have so little ground that it was impos- 
sible to plant trees; five have a sufficient supply 
of shade trees : five others will probably be better 
supplied on next Arbor Day ; the rest had their 
wants fully supplied on Arbor Day. The teach- 
ers and pupils of the Bull Run, Stonesburg, 
Amity, Alignippi and Carnegie schools se- 
cured and planted about one hundred trees, 
an average of twenty to each school yard. 

Hazel Twp. — ^Supt. Fallon : Our Board is 
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doing good work in the interest of the schools. 
Fourteen twelve* inch globes have been pro- 
vided, and all the schools are supplied with mk, 
crayon, erasers, and call-bells. The first meet- 
ing of our monthly Institute has been held. 
There was a good attendance and an active part 
taken in the exercises by all present. Our 
school-grounds are not enclosed by fences, so 
that Arbor Day was not observed as it should 
have been. The teachers of the several schools, 
however, prepared themselves-for special talks 
on the importance of tree-planting and caring 
for them. I hope the time is not far distant 
when every school ground in the township will 
be properly enclosed and planted with choice 
trees and flowers. The enrollment for October 
(2135), shows an increase of 299 over that of 
September. 

Plymouth Twp. — Supt. Gildea : As the con- 
dition of our school -grounds did not admit of 
tree-planting, Arbor Day was observed in the 
schools by giving the pupils special lessons on 
the planting, growth, and care of trees, etc. 
Nine night-schools with a good attendance are 
in operation. The schools are well attended 
and the pupils are making excellent progress, 
except in two instances where the teachers 
merely " keep school.*' 

Butler Borough— Supt. Mackey: Vegeta- 
tion in general, and trees in particular, were 
made the subject of our general lessons in each 
grade during Arbor Day week. The janitor of 
one building, who is a professional gardener, 
gave the assembled pupils a practical lesson in 
tree-planting, illustrating it by planting trees. 



On Friday afternoon pupils proposing to plant 
trees were excused. The class of iS83 planted 
a maple with befitting ceremonies. From an 
enrollment of 1089 pupils, 5S4 planted trees, 
vines, or shrubbery. A total of 868 trees, vines, 
shrubs, and roses were planted, of which 736 
were trees. The maple was the favorite— 191 
having been planted; the rest were 98*plum,90 
peach, besides willow, pear, apple, locust, chest- 
nut, oak, linden, walnut, cherry, hickory, ash, 
spruce, beech, etc., One great aim in the gen- 
eral lessons was to inspire the pupils with re- 
spect and reverence for plant life, just as for 
animal life. 

Hazleton Borough — Supt. Hannan:The 
most important educational event of the mouth 
was the enthusiastic observance of Arbor Day. 
The school-room decorations were beautiful, 
and a special programme adapted to the occa- 
sion was carried out by every school in the bor* 
ough. Over 300 visits of adults were reported 
for that day. The high school exercises were 
conducted in Hazel Hall in the presence of 600 
persons, who showed, by generous applause, 
their hearty appreciation of the different features 
of the programme. Over 1000 truit trees, and 
about 800 shade trees, bushes and vines, besides 
hundreds of seeds, were planted. Such results 
were possible only where teachers and pupils 
combined in earnestness and noble effort The 
children are not only urged to plant trees, seeds, 
but are also carefully taught how to do the work 
etc., and to care for them. I have ascertained 
that 70 per cent, of the trees planted last year. 
and 40 per cent, of the seeds, are now growing. 
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THE pleasant custom of exchanging birthday 
and Christmas gifts between teachers and 
scholars is rather growing than diminishing. At 
the same time it is also being recognized more 
and more that good books are the most useful, 
lasting, and appropriate presents that can be 
made. To encourage and assist our readers in 
the search for suitable gift books, which is al- 
ready commencing, we call attention to a few 
of this season's new publications that seem to us 
to be specially adapted for presents, books 
whose contents are in keeping with the beauty 
and excellence of their covers. Among those 
announced is a new volume of poetry by Lowell, 
soon to appear under the title of Agassis and 
Other Poems, the Rev. John Brown's edition of 
Bunyah's IVorks, Mrs. Whitney's unique little 
book of Bird Talk, the beautiful and novel 
decorated Evangeline of Longfellow, and a 
number of others, which are all to be issued 
before long. 

One of me most notable publications of the 
year is Messrs. Houghton, MifHin & Co.*s holi- 
day edition of Mr. Lowell's The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, one of the noblest poems in our litera- 
ture. This edition of it is a triumph of the 
engraver's, printer's and binder's arts. It is a 
large quarto, and illustrated by nine full-page 



engravings, printed on India paper, a numb? 
of smaller ones in the text, and a new portrait 
of Lowell as frontispiece, by J. W. Alexander. 
The illustrations are by such well-known artists 
as Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, R. Swain Gifford, 
Alfred Kappes, H. S. Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw 
and F. Hopkinson Smith, while the engraver is 
Frederick Juengling. The volume is a most 
sumptuous piece of work. It is a luxury to handle 
such paper, and a pleasure to see such typogra- 
phy. Mr. Juengling has done his work wortiiily 
of his high reputation, and the press-work is as 
worthy of the famous Riverside Press. The 
unique and beautiful cover was designed by Mrs. 
S. W. Whitman, and is a work of art in itself, 
severely chaste, eminently appropriate, yet rich 
and elegant. The blending of colors, the white 
sides, maroon leather back and gilt top, is very 
striking and remarkably fine. The price of the 
book is $10, and it would make a royal present 
for the lover of art and literature thus happily 
combined. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, have 
also just published an unusually handsome vol- 
ume on Ancient Cities of the New World, It 
is a full and exceedingly interesting account of 
the explorations in Central America and Mexi- 
co, made between 1856 and 1882, by M. Desiie 
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Chamay, the head of the Franco- American ex- 
pedition sent out by the French government, 
and Mr. Peter Lorillard, of New York. It is 
translated from the French of M. Charnay by 
]. CSonino and Helen S. Conant, and has an in- 
teresting introduction by AHen Thorndyke Rice. 
In its more than 5^0 octavo pages we have the 
first really scientific and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the ancient Toltec civilization, older far 
than the Aztec, as derived from the numerous 
Tcmains of the ancient architecture, monuments, 
p)framids, pottery, paintings and hieroglyphics 
dttcovered by M. Charnay in the ruins he ex- 
pired in Mexico and Central America. The 
vork. though one of the highest scientific and 
historical value and importance, is so charmingly 
written as to be of the most engaging interest to 
the general reader also. The numerous fine illus- 
trations, made from sketches, casts, and photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, add very much to the 
value and beauty of the volume, which is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and at the price of 
$6 makes a cheap but elegant Christmas gift. 

Another superbly printed, illustrated and 
bound holiday book, costing only $2.50, is a new 
8vo edition of Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, 
recently published by Houghton, MifHin & Co., 
Boston. We cannot well imagine a more suita- 
ble p^resent for a blight boy or girl than this 
beautiful edition of one of the most popular 
American classics. In it Hawthorne has clothed 
tbeoki Greek rayths-of the Minotaur and the 
Pifoies, the Dragon's Teeth and the Pome- 
granate Seeds, Circe's Palace and the Golden 
Heece, in a garb of literary beauty such as only 
Hawthorne could weave, while his magic toucn 
seems to have called them all to a new life, in 
an American atmosphere, as living beings and 
real occurrences. The classic myths and legends 
are such as everybody ought to be acquainted 
vith, and in this form will be read with delight 
by our young folks, who will be made better by 
it, morally, in their knowledge of literature, and 
artistically. For quite young folks, children who 
can just read, a similar service is done by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder — "our own Andersen," as 
Dr. MuDger well calls him— in The Book of 
Folk Stories {^0}Xf^\Qn, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
Scents). With a simplicity yet literary grace 
all his own, Mr. Scudaer in this little i6mo. 
volume, re-writes the wellrbcloved old nursery 
tales of Chicken Licken, The Old Woman and 
Her Pig, Hans in Luck, The Three Bears, Puss 
io Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Red Riding Hood, 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, and a number of 
others. A pretty picture of Cinderella forms 
the frontispiece. The author has written this 
book in accordance with the eminently sensible 
views expressed in his article on " Nursery 
literature in our Schools," reprinted in last 
■onth's youmal from the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, The volume would make the best 
kind of a " Reader " for Primary Schools. 

A year's subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 
itself, by the way, would be a most appropriate 
and acceptable Christmas present for a teacher 
or for any friend with literary tastes. For it gives 
^ery month a collection of the very highest 
class of English and American literature ; and 



no one can read it, from month to month with- 
out being sensibly benefited so far as the culti- 
vation of right taste and literary culture are con- 
cerned. It is an education in itself. And its 
contents during the coming year promise to be 
more interesting and enjoyable, if possible, than 
ever before. Its new features will be three new 
serial stories, by Henry James, Jr., "Charles 
Egbert Craddock," and £. H. House, whose 
novel will deal with Japanese life and manners. 
John Fiske will contribute more of his valuable 
papers on American History, of the greatest im- 
portance to teachers; there will be a series ot 
papers on Boston Painters and Paintings; three 
studies of Factory Life; poems and essays by 
Whittier, Lowell and Holmes ; besides the usual 
excellent literary matter to which this magazine 
owes its high character and reputation. A year's 
subscription costs only $4. and it gives more 
first- class literary matter for the price than any 
other journal pubLshed. The advertisement of 
the Monthly will be found elsewhere in this 
issue of The JoumaL 

The publishers of Scudder's book for children, 
mentioned above, have also a volume of his 
literary essays, which will be heartily welcomed 
by persons of culture. Its title is Men and Let- 
ters, and it consists of eleven thoughtful studies, 
charmingly written, on Elisha Mulford, Long- 
fellow and His Art, A Modem Prophet [F. D. 
Maurice], Landor as a Classic, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
American History on the Stage, The Shaping 
of Excelsior, Emerson's Self, Aspects of His- 
torical Work, Anne Gilchrist, and the Future of 
Shakespeare. They are all as delightful read- 
ing as they are full of instruction and sugges- 
tion ; and the volume is so tastefullv made as to 
be a choice gift book. The same is true of the 
new revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Sted- 
man's Victorian Poets^ just brought out by the 
same publishers. Since the appearance of the 
first edition of this work, some twelve years ago, 
it has been recognized as the best \\ not only 
single work on English pjoetry of the age of 
Victoria in existence. It is a recognized au- 
thority, as his recent "Poets of America." uni- 
form with it, is the authority on American 
poetry during the same period. This new edition 
nas been supplemented with new material, 
studies of the newer, later poets of England, and 
of the later works of the older ones, so as to 
complete the survey up to the present time. It 
is a Dook too important and valuable for anv 
student of literature to be without ; and for such 
an one no more acceptable present could be 
made. 

Dr. Holmes's latest work is another book that 
specially commends itself as a present to per- 
sons of taste, whether old or young. It has just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
handsome style, and consists of the delightful 
papers contributed by the wise and witty old Au- 
tocrat to the Atlantic Monthly, during the past 
year, under the title, Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope, Its value consists not more in its graphic 
descriptions of the persons and places visited 
by Dr. Holmes on his recent tnp to Europe, 
than in the charming presentation of his own 
thoughts and comments on men and things in 
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the social, political, and literary world. It is a 
book such as only the '* Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table*' could have written,, as intimate, 
fresh, and witty, as full of strong common sense 
and delicate literary grace, as are all his writings. 
All of Dr. Holmes's works belong to the classics 
of our literature, and as such demand a place 
on the shelves of every library, and in the 
home of every cultured American. 

Naturally a large proportion of the books for 
presents are poetry. This is well. Our boys 
and girls ordinarily do not read enough poetiy. 
If we can get them to do so by presenting them 
with some attractive volumes ot good verse, by 
all means let it be done. Few of them will re- 
fuse to read and be delighted with so dainty 
and delicate a book as The Old Garden^ by 
Margaret Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25), one of the most tastefully made and 
artistically beautiful little volumes we have ever 
seen, a delight to the eye and pleasure to the 
touch, and containing some of the prettiest fan- 
cies and purest sentiments in graceful verse to 
be found anywhere. Songs ofMistory by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth (Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Co., Ii.oo), is another appropriate vol- 
ume to,give as a present. It contains a collec- 
tion of original poems and ballads upon impor- 
tant episodes in American history, and is calcu- 
lated both to give a sood deal of rhvmed instruc- 
tion and to arouse the patriotism of every young 
American. It is a veiy valuable work to have 
in preparing for school entertainments, and for 
school exercises on patriotic and other occa- 
sions, as it contains, besides the historical 
poems, also a variety of songs and poems, 
for Decoration Day, Arbor Day, Labor Day, 
Children's Day, and various memorial oc- 
casions. A very elegant little volume that 
will be specially appreciated by all lovers 
of Shakespeare, is the WU, Wisdom^ and 
Beauties of Shakespeare (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25), a collection of " all the passages in 
Shakespeare, long or short, which are of especial 
significance or distinguished by any inherent 
excellence, those which a speaker or writer 
might employ to lend grace or vigor to his 
theme." The gems are selected with unusual 
taste and judgment by Clarence Stuart Ward. 

A book that will be sure of an enthusiastic re- 
ception bv the numerous admirers of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, is the elegant volume of their 
Early and Late Poems (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1 1 .50) , containing nearly all the two sisters' 
poetical productions not printed in the volume of 
their '* Poems," which gained them their host of 
friends in the past. Among the Early and Late 
Poems are some that will become as popular 
favorites as any the Carys have ever written, 
while their well-known characteristics are pres- 
ent in all. 

Perhaps under this head, as very suitable for 
a gift book, should also be mentioned Enoch 
Arden and Other Poems by Lord Tennyson, in 
the admirable " Students* Series" of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, edited by William J. 
Rolfe, A. M. It is uniform with the previous 
volumes of this series, to several of which we 
have called attention in the past. The compe- 



tent editor has carefully edited the text, enriched 
the volume with scholarly and reliable critical. 
historical, archaeological and other notes, and 
altogether given us what must be regarded as 
the most accurate edition of the great poem ex- 
tant. Besides Enoch Arden, the volume con- 
tains Aylmer's Field, Sea Dreams, Mariana, Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, Freedom, Ritpah, and 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. Theilinstra 
tions are numerous and excellent, and the letter 
press leaves nothing to be desired. The piice 
IS 75 cents. 

Why would not that educational dasac, 
Froebel's The Education of Man (Price |i.^) be 
an appropriate and acceptable present for the live 
teacher ? The best edition of it we know is that 
recently issued by D. Appleton & Co., Net 
York, in their admirable " International Eduo j 
tion Series." It is translated with notes by W, 
N. Hailmann, and edited by the editor of the 
series, Dr. W. T. Harris, who contributes a 
excellent introduction, and his usual helpiii 
Analytical Index to the volume. The previou 
volumes are ** The Philosophy of Education," by 
Rosenkranz; "A History of Elducatioo," l^ 
Prof. Painter ; -* The Rise and Early Constitu- 
tion of Universities," by Dr. Laurie, and "The 
Ventilation and Wanning of School Buildings," 
by Prof. Morrison. A sixth volume isalsorodf 
on " Elementary Psychology and Education,'' 
by Prof, Baldwin. The volumes are unifonnlj 
bound, in excellent and handsome style, aod 
will form a library of the highest value to teach- 
ers. Any or all of them would serve as a vtif 
sensible Christmas gift. 

The thousands otadmirers of Miss Eliiabed 
Stuart Phelps' writings will be glad toknoftkit 
she has just written a companion story tiket 
** Gates Ajar" and " Beyond the Gates." It • 
called The Gates Between ($1.25), andiswriM 
with the author's usual skill of vivid description 
sweet tenderness, and strong impressiveoeSi 
showing how worldly selfishness is the gate b» 
tween the soul and true happiness, and what m^ 
be the condition of such a soul in the Ufe to comei 
Its scenes are partly on earth and partly in 
spirit-world. It is very interesting a])d en 
wholesome. The best thing, however, 
Miss Phelps has ever written, even stronger 
more heart-moving than her " Madonna of 
Tubs," is her short story called Jack the fisi 
erman. It is intensely interesting, deeply 
thetic, a description of real life among the Gi 
cester fishermen, and so powerful a presentai 
of the evils of intemperance that it cannot 
to do immense good. We wish a million co] 
of it could be distributed throughout our lai 
We should like to have every boy and gA 
every young man and young woman, to have 
a copy. It is bound in novel and attractivt 
style, and is fully illustrated ; making a charo^ 
ing book for presentation as a Christmas g*" 
Its price is only 50 cents. To induce any 
to read it, is to do a good work. Another stj 
worthy of mention here is a novel by Mrs. S. 
Higginson called A Princess of Java {|I.5^^ 
It is bound in an odd, oriental-looking style, is 
keeping with the novel scene in which the storf 
is plac^. Readers of romance will find it fre»ft 
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and interesting, treating as it does very fully of 
the strange scenery, and stranger manners and 
customs, political, social, and domestic life, on 
the island of Java. There are two heroes and 
tiro heroines, a European man, a Javan noble, 
a Javan girl, and a girl half English and half 
Javan. The book is instructive as well as 
highly entertaining. The above three stories 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
A very interesting and handsome volume of 
essays on Men, Places and Things^ is published 
byS. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. The volume 
is from the prolific and scholarly pen of Dr. Wm. 
Mathews, and is akin to his previous popular 
hooks on "Hours with Men and Books,'* "The 
Gieat Conversers and Other Essays." He treats 
, in an exceedingly entertaining, and not less in^ 
structive, manner of such subjects as the Char- 
acter of Napoleon, William Wirt, Bulwer, Du- 
mas; of the Weaknesses of Great Men, the 
Greatness of London, the Advantages of Ugli- 
ness, the Philosophy of Handwriting ; of Diaries, 
Oystiers, Worry, and the Causes of Divorce; of 
WTiat Shall We Read, Immoral Novels, Liter- 
ary Quotations; and under "The London Pul- 
mt," of great preachers like Farrar, Liddon, 
Parker and Brooke, The volume is crowded 
with anecdote, and literary and historical odds 
and ends used as illustrations, has much sound 
dijtidsm and acute characterization, and is writ- 
ten in a bright, straightforward, yet graceful 
style. Its price is $1.50. 

A book that will be found very useful, and at 
the same time entertaining to the literary worker 
aod general reader as well, has just been sent 
ton the press of the New England Publishing 
C9., Boston, and is entitled Acts and Anecdotes 
4f Authors, by Chas. M. Barrows. It is a kind 
m literary encyclopedia, though not like any 
ether in existence. It gives all nianner of in- 
lormation about prominent American and for- 
eign books, authors, publishers, dramas, com- 
posers, &c., alphabetically arranged, the most 
^ it of a kind that, while one often wants it, one 
can seldom lay his hand upon it. It is a book 
that will be in demand for literary clubs and 
leading circles. It is well made, and costs $1.50. 
Natural Law in the Business World, by 
Henry Wood (Boston: Lee & Shepard. i6mo., 
paper, pp. 222. Price, 30 cents), is also worth 
{considering in looking for holiday gifts. The 
toeait demand for this little book on the econo- 
mc questions of the day has induced its issue 
^ this cheaper form. It is one of the clearest, 
Most common-sense works on the labor problem 
^d kindred' subjects we have ever seen. Its 
liide dissemination, among old and young, can 
aot fail to do great good. 

While on the subject of Christmas gifts, we 
iVMld also mention a few. others, not books, 
^vhich we can recommend, and which, we be- 
Seve, will be much appreciated by teachers and 
others. John B. Alden, of 393 Pearl St., New 
^ork, is offering a Revolving Book- Case, that 
Kerns to us to meet a want long and uncom- 
fortably felt by teachers in many of our schools. 
It is a most practical little contrivance, just the 
thing to have standing by one's desk, taking up 
rery little room, and yet holding about one hun- 



dred common-sized volumes, and leaving the top 
to be used as a dictionary-holder. A mere touch 
causes it to revolve and bnng any side of it be- 
fore you. It moves easily on casters, is" very 
simple aild yet strong of construction. In fact, it 
is just the thing to hold one's works of reference 
and other books that one has in constant use 
and wants within arm's reach. It costs $9 for 
the large and $7 for the small size. To give 
such a book-case, with Alden* s Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia, to be complete in thirty volumes, at a little 
more than 25 cents per volume, or with his 
Cyclopedia 0/ Universal Literature, in fifteen 
volumes, on its shelves, would be a splendid 
present from scholars to their teacher, or teachers 
to their principal. 

An inexpensive, pretty, and at the same time 
educative, present, that promises to be as popular 
this year as ever, is the Calendar, with extracts 
from some author's writings for every day of the 
year. A very great improvement on former 
styles has been made by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., who republish for 1888 the Browning, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whitney and Whittier Calendars, with 
substantially the same decorated cards as this 
year, but with a marked change in the arrange- 
ment of selections from the authors' writings. 
These are now bound in cloth, so that when the 
last leaf shall be turned, they form a pretty 
cloth-bound volume of the choicest passages 
from the works of an illustrious writer. All ex- 
cept the Whitney Calendar have portraits and 
other artistic designs drawn from the authors' 
residences, or from characters or incidents in 
their writings. Printed in colors. Price, 50 
cents each. 

Christmas and New Year cards continue to be 
popular for gifts. And if selected with taste and 
judgment, they may be made to serve the great 
end of fostering and training the love of the 
beautiful, and so educating the popular taste. 
Among the most artistic cards, which we can 
heartily recommend, are those of Raphael Tuck 
& Sons, New York, the most extensive art-pub- 
lishers in the world. They publish this year no 
fewer than 2,000 varieties of Christmas and New 
Year cards from which one can select, and 
among which are some veritable gems. They 
range from the most expensive to the cheapest, 
and are of every size, shape and design. All 
tastes can be suited, and yet the average artistic 
merit is higher than that of most manufacturers. 
The finest thing of the kind we have seen this 
year is a novelty in the shape of beautiful paint- 
ings on porcelain ; these are securely packed to 
be sent by mail ; are heavy beveled porcelain « 
either mounted or unmounted. In this unique 
form they sell the portraits of President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, Henry Ward Beecher and 
others. The portraits are remarkable likenesses, 
and have all the elegance and beauty of expen- 
sive porcelain paintings, while their price is ex- 
ceedingly low. They are among the hand- 
somest popular art productions we have ever 
seen. AH of this firm's cards, oleographs, 

Eanels, plaques, &c., are well worth examining 
y those in search of really artistic presents of 
the kind. 
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OH, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH ROBIN? 

Uptly. 



AvmtClaia. 
From '*Ths Nubsut. 




1. " Oh, what is the matter with Robin, That makes her cry round here all day ? I think she must be in greai 

2. " He carried them home in his pocket ; I saw him, from up in this tree : Ah me ! how my lit -tie \aA 

3. *' Nor I !" said the birds iaa cho • rus : *'A cru-el and mischievous boy ! I pit - y his fa- ther aad 




trou • ble," Said Swallow to lit-tle Blue Jay. " I think she must be in great trou - ble, Said 
fiut • tered For fear he would come and rob me ! Ah me ! how my lit - tie heart flnt - tered For 
moth -er; He surely can't give them much joy; I pit - y his fa-ther and moth -er; He 





Swallow to little Blue Jay. •' I know why the Robin is cry - ing," »Said Wren with a sob in her 
fear he would come and rob me! "Oh, what little boy was so wick-ed ?** Said Swallow, beginning to 
surely caa*t give them much joy. I guess he forgot what a pleas-ure The dear lit-tle rob -ins aff 




/>.5. " I guess 



got that the rule is, To do as you would be done 




breast, "A naugh - ty bold rob-ber has stol • en, Three lit • tie blue eggs from her 
cry; "I wouldn't be guil-ty of rob- bing A dear lit - tie bird's-nest— not 

bring. In ear • ly spring-time and in sum • mer, By beau - ti - ful songs that they 




fr\xw'. 



by; 




t-'^V ^ Irf 



I guess he for -got that from Heav - en There looks down an All-See-ing 



D.S. U iati vers0 tnif. 





neit, A nangh • ty bold rob-ber has stol - en Three lit - tie blue eggs from her nest. 
I," I wouldn't be guil-ty of rob -bing A dear lit - tie bira's-nest — ^not I.** 

sing, In ear - ly spring-time and in snm • mer. By beau • ti - fill songs that they sing." 




Eye, I guess he for -got that from Heav -en There looks down an All-See-ing Eye.' 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 



Department op Public Instruction, 
Harrisbukg, October y, 1887- 
To His Excellency James A, Beaver, 
Gmtmor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
iylvania ; 

SIR: Id accordance with the requirements 
of law, I ^ave the honor to submit here- 
with [he annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending 
June 6, A. D. 1887. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature is not in 
XKioD, this reptort, while embracing full 
ttatistics, confines itself to brief general 
Katements and suggestions, without propos- 
ing any definite legislation. 

comparative statistics. 

The general advance of the schools dur- 
ing the past year has been very satisfactory. 
Fifteen new school districts have been 
formed, making the present number two 
tbousand two hundred and eighty-one 
{1,181). The increase in number of schools 
ba been three hundred and seventy-nine. 
Baking the total at present twenty-one thou- 
■nd and sixty-two (21,06a). The increase 
n number of graded schools has been three 
hundred and fifty-seven (357), making the 
present number nine thousand four hundred 
Md forty-four (9,444). Four superintend- 
ents have been added to the work of school 
npervision, making the present Dumber one 
hundred and fifteen (115). The increase 
in number of teachers has been five hundred 



and nineteen (519); male teachers three 
hundred and forty (340), and female teach- 
ers one hundred seventy-nine (179), making 
the present total twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two (a3,8i»), 
There has been a slight increase in the aver- 
age monthly salary of male teachers, and a- 
small decrease in the average monthly salary 
of female teachers. The average monthly 
salary of male teachers is {38. 53, and of 
female teachers I19.86. The length of. 
school term is steadily advancing. The- 
average term is now 7.75, an increase of 62: 
The increase in number of pupils, excluding 
Philadelphia, has been nine thousand two 
hundred and thirty-five (9.235). Many 
new and excellent school building? have 
been erected throughout the Common- 
wealth. We have given, in the present re- 
port, an engraving of the'vcry fine high- 
school building at WilHamsport, which will 
be ready for occupation sometime during 
the coming year. We regard the matter 
of school architecture as very important; 
and are more and more convinced that 
some legistation is needed, such as New 
York State, and other States, have already 
taken, before the improvement of school 
buildings and school grounds can be suc- 
cessfully advanced. 

RECENT LEGISLATIOTf. 

The increased appropnation of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars(i50o,oso) to our pub- 
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.lie schools ought to give great encourage- 
-' ' ment to 'our educational work, removing the 
iie(^ssity of too severe local taxation. In 
our centres of advanced culture, it is true, 
schools will be vigorously carried forward at 
any cost. Here the public sentiment is 
such as to enforce a' proper attention to the 
young. But in the many sections of the 
Commonwealth where the benefits of intel- 
lectual discipline are not so fully Recog- 
nized, schools will not advance if made to 
depend too largely upon local taxation. 
Here the absence of culture shows itself in 
the want of interest in the same. In our 
judgment, therefore, the increased app'-o- 
priation will greatly aid the department in 
bringing ihe schools, especially of such sec- 
tions, up to a higher standard of efficiency. 
There must be care, on every hand, that 
the increased fund be rightly applitd. It is 
for the good of the schools. It must not be 
used by the townships or school districts in 
such way as to lessen their own vigorous 
support of the schools. 

The purpose of all State appropriation to 
the schools is to help the children of the 
Commonwealth, that they all may have 
every opportunity of securing that culture 
without which the possibilities of their per- 
sonal being cannot be realized. Any move- 
ment, therefore, upon the part of directors 
to weaken the autonomy of their districts by 
making them dependent upon the State 
appropriation, or to lessen, in any way, 
their sense of the necessity of vigorous self- 
supporting work, violates the very spirit and 
intent of the act of appropriation. Let the 
increased fund be used in granting better 
salaries to teachers now underpaid, in secur- 
ing better teachers by a general advance of 
salaries, in lengthening the school term, 
and in increasing apparatus and libraries. 

MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM — SIX MONTHS. 

We are gratified that at last the minimum 
school term has been extended to six months. 
The teachers of the State have been urging 
this for years. By the act of May 8, 1854, 
the minimum term was fixed at four months, 
and so it continued for eighteen years. By 
act of April 9, 1872, it was extended to five 
months, and so continued until this year. 
It is surprising that during all this tmie 
about eight hundred townships or school 
districts, embracing nearly six thouband 
schools, failed to increase the term a single 
day. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that 
the Ltgi^lature, in fixing the minimum term 
DOW at six months, intended to favor so 



short a term, or to establish it as a proper 
standard. The aim of the law is to lengthen 
short terms, not to shorten long terms ; and 
it is an encouraging fact that our average 
school term is quite beyond what has been 
fixed as the minimum term, and is steadily 
advancing. 

The benefits of this law must be apparent 
to any one. It will give, during thecoroiDg 
year, one additional month of school dis 
cipline to over two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand children in Pennsylvania. We 
must guard against weakening the benefits 
of this law to teachers as well as to children. 
Directors should not make the teachers bear 
the burden of this effort to advance, by 
lowering their monthly ^alaries so as to make 
the cost the same as before. Any conduct 
of this kind will rapidly show its cviltffccts. 
Good teachers will be driven to other and 
more advanced districts, and a lazy iiidifTer- 
ence soon characterize the district in which 
it is practiced. We are satisfied, however, 
that only in rare cases will any such course 
be pursued. On the contrary, we feel con- 
vinced that it will not be Jong before a 
scIk>oI of only six months will be regarded 
as an anomaly. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES, ETC 

The act referred to is as follows: 

•• Skci ion I. He it enacted, <Sr»r., That it shall hem- 
lawlul lur any pereon, persons, hi ins>,cum('aities,asso> 
ciaiiuiis urcui'porMtiuiiS, tucmpioy any child uiuicr ihe 
age of twelve jcjirs to do any Mork in ur alx>ui aoy 
null, manui. etc y or mine in ihU CouiiuunMcalih. 

•* hhcriuN 2. That any person, per Mjns, or curpo- 
rations uho may violate ilii» act, suail, on convicnua, 
pay a tine ol not less ihan twenty dutiars, nor more 
llian one liundred dollars, ai the uiscretiou of the 
couit. haid lines, arising Iroiu the violation of Ibis 
act, sitalt be paid lo itie treasury ot the proper cuualji 
where said violation shall occur. ^* 

Approved June I, A. D. I687. 

This act, prohibiting the employment of 
children under twelve )ears of age to work 
in or about mills, manufactories or mines, 
should insure, in many localities, largely in- 
creased school attendance of i hildrcn under 
the age named. To be maoe properly 
tffeciive, this law should be supplemented 
by Kgislation requiring acaretul bchool cen- 
sus under direction ol' the auihoruies of 
each hchool district in the Commonwealth, 
aitd providing for the appointment of in- 
sptctors, whose duty it shall be to see that 
Its provisions aie not violated by employers. 
Thus lortificd, and the law propeily en- 
forced, It would prove a vast boon to the 
childien, and result in great good to the 
State. 
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PAYMENT OF TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 

The enactment of the present law is what 
we have all along desired. We have now 
a definire school month of twenty days of 
actual teaching, or one hundred and twenty 
days for the minimum six months, not to be 
interfered with -by the counting of any holi- 
days, or the week of Institute, or any other 
contingency. The Institutes now stand 
upon their own merit. Proper remunera- 
tion is given to teachers for their attendance 
upon them, carefully guarded by official re- 
ports sent to the various boards; and all 
^schools are closed during the time of Insti- 
tute, that no teachers may have engagements 
to keep them from attending. 

This is as it should be; for our Institutes 
are of inestimable value to our school work, 
and should be encouraged in every possible 
way. Having attended Institutes in various 
other States, we are more and more con- 
vinced that Pennsylvania has reason to be 
proud in that her County Institutes carry 
with them such a > wide spread educational 
power. Not only are teachers encouraged 
and benefited by them, but whole commu- 
nities come under their influence, and the 
Department can find no surer way to reach 
the mass of the people than through their 
instrumentality. 

STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, ETC. 

The statistics, accompanying this report, 
should be carefully examined. While show- 
ing, as we have said, a satisfactory advance, 
they reveal some defects which should be 
removed as soon as p>ossible. Teachers* 
salaries are too small; and many of our 
most valuable teachers, on this account, are 
emigrating to other States. Our superin- 
tendents are generally able men, well quali- 
fied ro supervise educational work in their 
various counties. 

In reference to our State Normal Schools, 
the suggestions we might make will come 
more properly in our next annual report. 
The commendable service now being ren- 
dered in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth by teachrrs who have had the advant- 
age of Normal School training is the best 
evidence that can be offered in proof of the 
fact that these schools arecod|>erating in the 
Work of education within thfir proper and 
legitimate sphere. The marked increase in 
the number of earnest and faithful students 
in attendance during the pist year shows 
thit the State Normal Schools as a whole 
arerfgarded by thoughtful f>eop!e with grow- 
ing favor, and are proving themselves worthy 
of a most generous suppjrt. 



^'^> ♦* 
Thanking the superinte/identsr And teac 

ers for their intelligent cooperation irf^ the 

noble work of advancing our public scm>^^y 

and reserving for our next report— inasmucn 

as the Legislature will then be in session—* 

the discussion of many subjects relating to 

public instruction, we conclude this brief 

report, appending the customary statistical 

E. E. HiGREE, 

Supt, Public Instruction. 

STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 1 887. 

Number of school districts in State . • 2,281 

Number of schools 2r,o6;i 

Number of graded schools 9.444 

Number of superintendents 115 

Number of male teachers . . * . . . 9>i35 

Number of female teachers 14*687 

Whole number of teachers 23,822 

Average salary of male teachers per mo. ^38 53 

Average, female teachers ptrr month . %2^ 86 

Average length school term in months 7.75 

Whole number of pupils 928,624 

Average number of pupils 669,732 . 

Cost of tuition ^5.878,749 78 

Building, purchasing, and renting . . 1,5^0,485 91 
Fuel, contingencies, debt, interest paid . 2.710,497 25 
Total cost uf tuition, building, fuel, etc. 10,1 29,732 94 

State appropriation 1,000,000 00 

Estimated value school property . . . 36,991,147 bo 

Important Items Coffipand with those of the Preced" 

ing Year, 

Net increase in number of districts . . 15 

Increase in number of schools. . . . 379 

Increase in number gratled schools. . , 357 

Increase in numlier male teachers . • 340 

Increase in number female teachers. . 179 

Increase in salary male teachers per mo. %o. 1 5 

Increase in salary female teachers p. mo. .61 

Increase in school term in months . . .62 

Increase in pupils (excluding i'hila.) . 9*^35 

Increase in cost of tuition ^118,454. 04 

Decrease in building, purchasing, etc. . 216,951 30 

Increase in fuel, coutingcncies, etc. . 196,292 26 

Condition 0/ System ^ excluding Philtdetphia. 

Numl)er of districts 2,280 

Number of schools 18,721 

Number of pupils in attendance .. . 820,811 

Average attendance . 570,293 

Percentage of attendance .83 

Average length school lei m, in months. 6.71 

Number of male teachers 9<045 

Number of female teachers 12,436 

Whole number of teachers 21,481 

Average salary male teachers per 

month ^37 la 

Average salary female teachers per 

month 29 29 

Cost of tuition ^4*673,324 50 

Fuel and contingencies 2,171,481 66 

Purchasing, buildtng, repairing houses. 1*461,673 42 
Tuition, building, fuel, contingencies . 8,306,479 58 
Average mills on dollar, school pur- 
poses 5.95 

Average mills on dollar, building pur- 
pose* 3-34 

Amount of tax levied $6,946,949 23 
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Statistics for PhitaJelphia, 

Number of schools 2,341 

Number of male teachers 90 

Number of female teachers 2,258 

Average salary male teachers per 

month I133 20 

Average salary female teachers per 

month 67 20 

Number of pupils at end of year . . 107,813 

Average attendance of pupils .... 99*439 

Paid for teachers' salaries ^i>205,425 28 

Paid for houses, additions, and repairs. 78,812 40 

Books, stationery, fuel, contingencies. 539»oi5 59 

Appropriations for School Purposes for the School 
Year ending June ^ 1886, 

For the common schools ^t,ooo,cxx> 

In aid of normal school students . . 48,000 

Salaries of the county superintendents . 86,000 

For the Complanter Indians .... 300 

11,134 300 

DISBURSEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 



School warrants to Nov. i, 1887. 
Paid to normal school students . 
Salaries of county superintendents 
Cornplanter Indians 



.1748,840 65 

47.947 63 

82,212 25 

300 00 



^878,300 53 
Balance unexpended, Nov. i, 1887. 254.998 47 

^1,134,300 00 
The appropriation for the common schools was dis- 
tributed among the several districts of the State at 
the rate of 78A cents per taxable, except in the 
counties of Clearfield, Dauphin, Delaware, Elk, Le- 
high, Montgomery, Northampton, Pike, Schuylkill, 
Venango and Warren, in which the rate per taxable 
was somewhat less, owing to a poition of the school 
fund being used in those counties to increase the sal- 
aries of the superintendents. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE AID FOR NORMAL 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, BY DISTRICTS. 

Amount of the appropriation ^48,000 00 

Distributed as follows : 

J'or For Under- 
Disiricts. Graduates, gradnaiet. 
First, West Ches- 
ter I750 00 |2,66o 85 

Second, Millers- 

ville 2,000 00 3»374 81 

Third, Kutztown. 2,100 00 2,163 31 
Fifth, Mansfield. 2,700 00 4,176 00 
Sixth, Blooms - 

burg 3,050 00 2,613 87 

Seventh, Ship- 

1,750 00 1,229 79 



pensburg . . 
Eighth, Lock 

Haven. . . . 
Ninth, Indiana . 
Tenth, Cahfomia. 
Twelfth, Edin- 

boro' .... 
Thirteenth, Clar- 

ion 



1,800 00 
2,450 00 
1,100 00 

3,400 00 



I»I33 67 
2,806 57 

1,762 27 

4,641 13 
285 36 



^21,100 00^26,847 63 



Unexpended balance 



^7.947 63 
52 37 

^8,000 00 



APPROPRIATION FOR THE CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 

(By act of Assembly^ approved July 7, 1885.) 
Amount appropriated .... ^300 00 
Amount advanced by county su- 
perintendent 15 95 

I3'S 95 

Expenditures, 

For salary of teacher .... ^266 66 

For repairs 2 63 

For fuel, books and stationery . 13 20 
Due superintendent from last 

year 33 4^ 

«3i5 95 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ITS OWN 

SUPWiRT. 

Appropriation for Salaries. 

Salary of Superintendent, act May 14, 

1874 12,50000 

Salary of Deputy Superintendent. . . . 1,800 00 
Salary of additional Deputy Superintend 

dent 1,800 CO 

Salary of three clerks, at ^1,400 each . . 4,200 00 

Salary of messenger 900 00 

$11,200 00 



Appropriation for Incidentals, 

For expenses of examiners at State Nor- 
mal schools 

For engraving and printing warrants . . 

For postage, telegrams, express charges, 
cleaning offices, traveling, etc . . 

For publishing and circulating the official 
decisions and instructions of the De- 
partment 2,500 00 



I300 00 
200 00 

2,500 CO 



Amount Expended, 

Expenses of examiners at Normal Schools $300 00 
Engraving and printing warrants .... 200 00 

Postage, telegrams, express charges, clean* 

ing offices, traveling, etc 2,500 00 

Publishing and circulating the official 
decisions and instructions of the De- 
partment 2,500 00 

$5.500 00 

Appropriations for State Normal Schools. 

Appropriation for the school year end- 
ing June, 1887, divided equally 
among the ten schools ...... $50,000 00 



Showing the amount of the State 
that each school has received since its 
including the appropriation of 1887 : 

First district, West Chester 

Second district, Millersville 

I'hird district, Kutztown 

Fifth district, Mansfield 

Sixth district, Bloomsbui^ 

Seventh district, Shippensburg .... 

Eighth district, Lock Haven 

Ninth district, Indiana 

Tenth district, California 

Twelfth district, Edinboro* 



appropriation 
organization, 

$90,000 00 

85,000 OD 

90,000 00 

110,000 00 

145,000 00 

ii7,ooo 00 

95,000 00 

118,000 00 

100,000 00 

85,000 C30 



$1,045,000 00 



ENCOURAGING WORDS. 



S47 



ESTIMATED VALUE Ol 

Adams .... flSj,l47 
Alli^hen? . .4,990,219 

Armslrong . . . J32.S26 

Boiver .... 316.686 

Bedfont .... 217,055 

UfAs 959.749 

Ulair 438,025 

Bradford.. . . 348,140 

Kucks 424,520 

"u'l"- 33'.74S 

Cimliria .... 449.S38 

Cuineran . . . 46,690 

Carhon .... 256,492 

Centre .... 294,346 

Chester .... 737.240 

Ginon .... 334/>K> 

Clearlield , . . 311,360 

Giiiton .... 203,561 

Cnlumbia . . . 241.233 

Ciwfotd .... 525.805 

Cumberland . , 365,949 

niuphin .... 862,867 

Deliwire , . , 529,673 

Elk I20.iig 

E"e 737.546 

F'Jrtte 430,823 

Forest 60,314 

FtmliUn .... 339.827 

Filioii 37.258 

Grwne '97.730 

Himingdon . , 112.954 

Inliina .... 246,1 13 

JcAenon .... 184,861 

>"•«» 98.17' 

[«:k>»giniu . . 744.*99 
LuicaNCT . . . 1,150,346 



Lawrence . . . {231,393 

Lebanon . , . 302,501 

Lehigb .... 865,015 
LuEeine . . . 1,013,381 

Lycoming . . . 435. zol 

McKean . . , 254.164 

. . . 412,849 

MifBin . . . 247,275 

Monroe .... 101,378 

Momgomery . . 808,445 

Montour . , . 117,074 

Northampton . 788,155 
NoTthumberlajid. 460,485 

Perry 180,378 

Pike 55.069 

Poller .... 120,514 
Schuylkill. . . t, 109,607 

Snyder .... 121,276 

Somerset . . . 204,447 

. . . 37.058 

Susquehanna . . 222,275 

Tioga 283,914 

Union 107,009 

Venango . . . 436.S96 

Warren .... 392.232 

Washington . . 431,519 

Wayne .... 171,386 

Westmoreland . 617,717 

Wyoming . , , 98,069 

York 5^5,272 

#29.323.3^2 
Philadelphia . 7,667.815 

836.991. 147 



A BUND MAN ON MEMORY. 

AS partial E^ompensation, in the midst of 
of his many discouragements, the sight- 
le^ pupil possesses one vita) advantage over 
his companions. His memory, acctistomed 
to seize and assimilate definitions and mis- 
cdianeous information at a single hearing, 
acquires both a marvelous alertness and a 
phenomenally retentive capacity, which en- 
able hitn to master certain branches of 
study with singular ease and rapidity. De- 
prived of books, and without any very ready 
and reliable method of making notes, he ob- 
tains a habit, often envied by the seeing, of 
appropriating instantaneously anything ad- 
dressed to his intellect through hts hearing. 
Hence the proverbially good memory of the 
blind person. His mind is his memoran- 
dum-book, always at hand and always open. 
To the present writer, who never remem- 
bers having a lesson in anything read over 
lo him more than twice, nothing is mote 
strange and more amusing than a room full 
of school children^, with fingers crammed in 
their cars, buzzing over a lessen of three 
pages for the fifteenth time. Equally in- 



comprehensible is it to see a man making a 
note of a single address, or a lady referring 
to a shopping-list. Such observations force 
one to the conclusion that thi; art of writing, 
invaluable as it is, has betn disastrous to the 
human memory. People iiave grown so to 
rely on apiece of white paper covered with 
black scratches, that if this be lost or mis- 
placed they are reduced alinost to the con- 
dition of creatures without intellect. 

So marked is the advantage of the blind 
in this respect as almost to atone for their 
extra difficulties in olbers-^ihat is, the sight- 
less pupil will acquire scientific and philo- 
sophical studies with a rapidity which will 
counterbalance the greater amount of time 
demanded by his less facile methods of 
writing out exercises in linguistic and ci- 
phering in mathematical branches ; so that 
in taking the regular course at academy or 
university he will require, all in all, neither 
more time nor more labor than the average 
student. 

Of not less value in after life is this extra- 
ordinarily trained and developed memory. 
It enables the blind to derive from lectures, 
conversation and general reading ten times 
the benefit of others, on whose minds a sin- 
gle mention of facts and thoughts makes 
little or no impression. 

Thus the law of compensation is seen 
working in all things, making good on one 
hand, approximately at least, what is want- 
ing on the other ; not by the special mys- 
terious interference of Providence or other 
power with natural conditions and processes, 
for the benefit of the individual, as many 
claim, but through the inevitable sequence 
of cause and effect, by which senses and 
faculties become, through unusual training, 
abnormally developed and their value radi- 
cally enhanced. Cntury far Nmambrr. 



ENCOURAGING WORDS. 

I THINK that teachers, as a general thing, 
do not sufficiently realize the responsibil- 
ities devolving on them to assist in the de- 
velopment of what possibilities are wrapped 
up in a child, especially those backward in 
understanding and slow in performing. To 
these should our kindest assistance, our 
words of encouragement, be given, devot- 
ing more time to them than to those who ' 
readily comprehend. We should study 
each child. He has special needs, and re- 
member that unpromising beginnings often 
make magnificent endings. 

We are told that Adam Clarke, the 
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learned commentator of the Bible, was 
called by his teacher a dunce when a gen- 
tleman entered his class room. Kindly 
patting him on the head, the gentleman 
said : "Study, my boy, and you, too, shall 
succeed as well as the others.* • From that 
moment began, as it were, a new life for 
him, and he thought that he, too, could 
learn as well as his class-mates. So en- 
couraged, he persevered and became a 
scholar distingui:>hed for his great learning 
and ability. 

Do not judge a pupil by a narrow stand- 
ard, but find out all that he knows and all 
that he can do. Show him that you are in- 
terested in him, and should he occasionally 
do well, a few kind words of encouragement, 
of honest praise, will be, in most cases, a 
sufficient incentive and reward to cause him 
to put forth his best efforts. It is sympathy 
which wins a child's heart; therefore we 
should note carefully all attempts to do bet- 
ter, closely discriminating between quick- 
witted pupils and those who acquire knowl- 
edge through a long, persistent struggle. 
Not long since I gave out to be worked a 
somewhat difficult example in arithmetic, 
and one of my most backward pupils was 
Vat first to work and analyze it correctly. 
It pleased me so much that I told him he 
was the "smartest** boy that day in the 
class. Some time afterwards I was met by 
the father of the land, who approached me 
and said : " I cannot tell you how pleased 
I am with my son's progress. He came to ; 
me with the delighted information that you 
called him 'the smartest boy in the class,' 
and seems to have taken a fresh start from 
that day. He studies assiduously his daily 
tasks, whereas formerly he scarcely ever 
glanced at his books, in order, as he says, 
to cause his teacher again to praise him.** 

Virginia Ed. Journal, 



DISCERNING TEACHER. 



ARGUS.— Wm. Cowper. 



When wise Ulysses from his native const 
Long kept hy wars, and long by tempests tossed. 
Arrived at last, poor, old, dis);iiised, alone, 
To all his friends and even his queen unknown ; 
Changed as he was, with age, and toils, and cares. 
Furrowed his revVend face, and whit^ his hairs, 
In his own palace forced to ask his bread, 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew : 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew ! 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected on the clay. 
Like an old servant, now cashiered, he lay ; 
Touched with resentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again. 
Him whtrn he saw — he rose, and crawled to meet, 
('Twas all he could) and fawned and kissed his feet, 
Seized with dumb joy — then falling by his side. 
Owned bis returning lord, looked up, and died. 



A TEACHER had charge of a school in 
a country town, early in her career, 
and among her scholars was a boy alx)ut 
fourteen years old, who cared very liitk 
about study, and showed no interest, appar- 
ently in anything connected with school. 
Day after day he failed in his lessons, and 
detentions after school hours and notes to 
his widowed mother, had no effect. One 
day the teacher had sent him to his seat, 
after a vain effort to get from him a correct 
answer to questions in grammar, and feel- 
ing somewhat nettled, she watched his con- 
duct. Having taken his seat, he pushed 
the book impatiently aside, and espying a 
fly, caught it with a dexterous sweep of the 
hand, and then betook himself to clo«e in- 
spection of the insect. For fifteen minutes 
or more the boy was thus occupied, heed- 
less of surroundings, and the expression of 
his face told the teacher that it was more 
than idle curiosity that possessed his mind. 
A thought struck her, which she put into 
practice at the first opportunity that day. 

"Boys," said she, "what can you tell 
me about fiies?" And calling some of the 
brightest, by name, she asked them if they 
could tell her something of a fly's constita* 
tion and habits. They had very little to 
say about the insect. They had often 
caught one, but only for sport, and did not 
think it worth while to study so common an 
insect. Finally she asked the dunce, who 
had silently, but with kindling eyes, listened 
to what his schoolmates hesitatingly said. 
He burst out with the description of the 
head, eyes, wings and feet of the little 
creature, so full and enthusiastic that the 
teacher was astonished and the whole school 
struck with wonder. He told her how it 
walked and how it ate, and many things 
which were entirely new to his teacher ; so 
that when he had finished she said : 

** Thank you 1 You have given us a real 
lesson in natural history, and you have 
learned it all yourself. ' ' 

After the school closed that afternoon she 
had a long talk with the boy, and found 
that he was so fond of going into the woods 
and meadows and collecting insects and 
watching birds, that his mother thought he 
was wasting his time. The teacher, how- 
ever, wisely encouraged him in his pursuit, 
and asked him to bring beetles and butter- 
flies and caterpillars to school, and tell 
what he knew about them. The boy was 
delighted by this unexpected turn of aflairs, 
and in a few days the listless dunce was the 
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marked boy of the school. Books on nat- 
nral hisiory were procured for him, and a 
world of wonder opened to his appreciative 
eyes. He read and studied and examined ; 
he soon understood the necessity of know- 
ing something of mathematics, geography 
and grammar for the successful carrying on 
of his favorite study, and he made rapid 
progress in his classes. In short, twenty 
years later he was eminent as a naturalist, 
md owed his success, as he never hesitated 
to acknowledge, to that discerning teacher. 

Ctntrat School Journal. 



THEIR MOST URGENT NEED. 



STRONG SCHOOL SENTIMENT. 



THE needs of our public schools are good 
buildings, pleasant grounds, suitable a|> 
paratus, excellent text-books, and skillful 
teachers. Are there any other requisites for 
the success of our public schools ? One at 
least, for tlieir highest efficiency; and that 
isastrong public sentiment in favor of com- 
Dion school education. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the greatest need of our public school 
system, for it lies at the basis of all the oth- 
ers. A strong public school sentiment will 
erect good buildings, enlarge and adorn the 
grounds, supply the schools with apparatus, 
secure the best teachers, and pay the most 
liberal salaries to retain them. 

In the "olden time" of a quarter of a 
century ago, the best work of the county 
superintendent was the arousing of a strong 
public sentiment in favor of the public 
schools. Can our county superintendents 
do any better work to-day? Lancaster 
county, for instance, is rolling in wealth. 
Her people with strong moral instincts are 
anxious for the best interests of their chil- 
dren. Now, the best legacy a parent can 
leave a child is a good education ; education 
foilhput a farm is better than a farm without 
education. Let this be thoroughly under- 
stood ; let the value of education be fully 
and universally appreciated, and what would 
be the result? Lancaster county would pre- 
sent a picture of educational interest and 
achievement that would not only be an honor 
to herself, but an inspiration to the other 
counties of the Commonwealth. 

Her school buildings would be among the 
largest and handsomest in the country. The 
grounds would be adorned with trees and 
powers that would make them centres of 
interest and beauty. All the improved ap- 
pliances for instruction would be furnished. 



The schools would be open ten months 'of 
the year, instead of six or seven. Teachers 
would be secured worth from f 75 to 1 100 a 
month, and none who were not worth these 
salaries would be employed. The wealth of 
the county would enable her to make all 
these improvements and never miss the 
money. At the end of a decade she would 
be a hundred-fold richer in the refinement 
and intelligence of her people. She would 
be richer also in moT\^y,for wealth is thi 
result of educated brain. The wealth of the 
nation to-day is not the result of muscular 
power; it has been coined in the mint of 
the educated minds of the country. 

Lancaster county is moving towards these 
results. The time is coming when many of 
these things will be. Doing well to-day, 
her people will do better still as the years 
pass by. The dreams of the present will be 
the realities of the future. — Dr. Edward 
Brooks^ in Inquirer Institute Supplemefit. 

CLOSER SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The one thing needful just now and that 
would contribute most to the improve- 
ment of the schools of this county is closer 
supervision. The law authorizes townships 
with a population not less than 5,000 to 
elect a superintendent. There are probably 
four townships — Ephrata, Manor, Salisbury, 
and Warwick — that could avail themselves 
of the provisions of this law, and the 
advantage of the course being seen, oth- 
ers would follow as soon as they could 
do so. Probably, too, the law would be 
changed to enable several townships to 
unite for this purpose. With closer super- 
vision would come a more vivid sense of the 
evil inflicted on the rising generation by 
poor teaching. The people are entirely too 
patient with the wrongs endured by their 
defenseless and helpless children, and too 
unobservant of the evil effect of improper 
and inefficient instruction. A district super- 
intendent would not only visit the schools, 
but afford aid and counsel to the teachers 
while doing so, meet with the Board and 
lay the wants of the schools before the 
members, and meet and instruct the teach- 
ers. No doubt one of the first as well as 
most beneficial results would be that teachers 
would be elected and retained in position 
from year to year for their fitness, and their 
salaries fixed accordingly — that teaching 
would be regarded as a business in which 
skill and ability would be in demand and 
rewarded as they are in other kinds of busi- 
ness. Boards of Directors would then be- 
gin to do as Boards in other lines of busi- 
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ness do— look about for the best material 
the markets afford, instead of seeing at how 
little cost a (nominal) teacher can be pro- 
cured to keep the school open in compli- 
ance with the letter and in violation of the 
spirit of the law. 

Thus the obstacle to all true progress in 
education, the still prevalent, pestilent 
heresy (not confessed or admitted, but prac- 
tically acted on) that one teacher is just as 
good as another, would be gradually re- 
moved. The monstrous practice (yehich will 
always keep salaries low) of paying all alike, 
would gradually be replaced by the adop- 
tion of a common-sense rule of paying 
according to services rendered. The best 
and most experienced teacher would no 
longer be placed on a level with the un- 
qualified and imperfect tyro, and the teach- 
er's calling would no longer offer the greatest 
inducements to beginners and apprentices 
to enter and the least experienced and 
able teachers to remain. *' As is the teacher 
so is the school.*' To permanently secure 
the best teachers, the superintendency is an 
essentially necessary condition. This has 
been proved in all lands distinguished for 
educational progress. — Dr. R, K. Buehrle^ 
in Lancaster Inquirer Institute Sufpiement. 
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TALENTED, BUT LAZY. 



THE town is full of talented girls who 
will never amount to anything because 
they are so well content with being simply 
talented. These girls will never be able to 
take a prominent place in any profession or 
circle in society, because they lack the in- 
dustry without which all the talent under 
the sun is not worth a copper groat. Tal- 
ent is the unhewn block of marble, industry 
is the chisel that may convert it into the per- 
fect statue. Talented girls who are too 
lazy to accomplish anything except by in- 
spiration are often not only the victims of 
their own false idea that talent is better than 
developed muscle, or trained mind, or 
methodical work, but of the ill-advised 
praise of relatives and friends. A smart 
girl wants encouragement, not merely 
praise. She! wants that sort of encourage- 
ment that if she wills to work she can be 
and do anything that is great, and noble, 
and possible to human endeavor. Many a 
smart girl remains a slouch and a smatterer 
all her days because of the exaggerated ideas 
of her own ability, not capacity, she receives 
from those who should have known better. 
A talented girl of eighteen can play the 



piano, but not well enough to keep the 
honest attention of a roomful of people. 
She can dabble in paints, but not weU 
enough to make her pictures worth framing. 
She can write romance, but not good enou^ 
for publication. These are her possibilitia. 
They speak fairly le^U^fer her at eighteen, 
and friends predict £f|rilliant future fbi 
her. But at n ineteen^^d twenty she neither 
plays, nor paints, nor writes, any better than 
she did at eighteen. She has spent her days 
in idle, ambitious dreamings of what she 
would like to do. Her mind runs sluggishly; 
she is drunk with the stupor of laziness. 
She is an enormous reader of dime novels, 
but finds even the magazines ** too solemn" 
for her mind and taste. Victimized by home 
adulation, she has quit her piano-practicing, 
neglected her studies, abandoned her draw- 
ing-book, and she ends by doing nothing at 
all. Her mother has " loved " her too well 
to allow her to make a bed, sweep a room, 
keep up any routine of duties or studies, 
and the result is failure. Admiring friends 
fall off, sorry and disgusted. A lazy young 
woman is as unlovely a sight as a slovenly 
one. A girl of eighteen, a talented girl, 
needs at her elbow a mother or a guardian 
who shall unceasingly and earnestly inspire 
her with an ambition to take always anf 
ever an upward step. N. O. JHtayw. 



THE PERFECT LIFE. 



PARABLE FOR THOUGHTFUL BOYS AXD GIRLS. 



BY W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. 



AT the edge of a meadow a spring welled 
through a bed of golden sand. The 
water ran a tiny rill, first hidden by the 
grass which it nourished, but soon emerging 
from the verdant cradle of its infancy, it 
appeared like a tremulous silver cord half 
sunk in the yielding soil ; then, increasing 
as it moved, it washed out shining pebbles 
to gem its deeper channel. Transparent 
animalcules lived beneath its surface, on 
which a thousand insects played ; small birds 
splashed their wings in its liquid coolness, 
and sang as they rose into the sunshine. 

As the streamlet rippled along, its mur- 
mur soothed the ear and its beauty charmed 
the eye ; it became the habitation of the 
finny race, and the waterfowl led their grace- 
ful convoys across its grassy pools. Flocks 
and herds slaked their thirst at its margin. 
The lusty swimmer sported in its eml^races ; 
pleasure boats danced on its waves; poet 
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and artist gazed with delight at its swift cas- 
cades, bright with rainbow hues and musical 
with the sound of many waters. 

And still the stream flowed on. It irri- 
gated field and forest, sending the flood of 
vegetable life through a billion rootlets to a 
biUion leaves. It tempered summer's heat 
tfid winter's cold, sending up vapor to the 
tosgry air, loading the clouds with rain and 
I iUHiliDg the economies of nature. 

The stream rolled on. It bore on its 
bosom the argosies of commerce ; its shores 
lere sought by teeming cities ; it bounded 
tesand separated nations; vast kindred 
tn were its affluents. The image of 
ijestic power, the type of life, the emblem 
God's eternity — at last it joined the 
D, its course complete, its destiny ac- 
oplished. 

When did the stream begin its usefulness? 
Tell me, oh eager youth, and I will tell thee 
»hen man may first render service to the 
world in which he lives. Life's duties — the 
ryeanof accountability — ^when do they come? 
tUfhcn come they not ? Canst mark the 
r point where the rill becomes a rivulet? the 
f ttmleta brook ? the brook a river? 
< Man counts his journeys round the sun, 
^ names them years ; he is a babe, a child, 
I^Tooth, a man ; but each day is as other 
, and the child is still father to the man. 
^t are perpetually changing, learning, ma- 
^og. but there are . no abrupt transitions, 
sod is the same individual from birth to 
th; yes, and after death. 
There is delusion in the promise that 
le whispers to the boy ; there is decep- 
in the beckon and smile of coming 
hdays. To-day is like yesterday, and to- 
row is like to-day. The ardent youth 
his teens long to become of age. "Oh 1 
I were twenty-one !" Alluring twenty- 
l—tantalizing, ironic flatterer ! What 
has not cherished the hope that some 
t change will come over his life at the 
ingof theday of his legal maturity? 
has not vaguely expected that his 
ty- first year would confer upon him un- 
ded expansion of rights, and liberty, 
wisdom, and power, and happiness? 
ty-one will free us from the thousand 
that minority is heir to ; twenty-one will 
OS for the affairs of life ; twenty-one will 
e us responsibility, self-control, self-reli- 
cc, the right to vote, to spend our own, 
speak our mind, to win our way. 
I Baseless expectation! Castles built on 
fcads! The world whirls on round the 
^y The annual voyages are repeated, 
'^e wake on the morning of our birthday. 



This is the day. Bread tastes as it did the 
day before ; our desires, thoughts, capacity, 
have not undergone any alteration ; the 
outer universe is the same ; our inner-self is 
the same. 

The progress of the individual life is 
gradual ; its benefits and opportunities are 
cumulative. As the stream begins small 
and feeble, yet serving useful purposes, so 
may the child begin its good career when it 
begins to realize its own existence. The 
rivulet does well always, for it always does 
its utmost. It does its best when it feeds 
the water-cress, or refreshes the thristy hum- 
ming bird ; it does no better when it turns 
a mill- wheel, or bears a navy on its ex- 
panded bosojn- 

The years of accountability are made up 
of the hours of accountability, and these 
are here and now. Wait not for Time to 
come. Time has come; he is with us. 
Dream not that Time will give anything. 
Rather give thy gifts to Time. Time is the 
custodian of thy deeds. 

** It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long, an oak three hundred year, 
To fall, a log at last, dry, old and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauty see, 
And, in short measure, life may perfect be." 

Indiana Schooi Journal, 
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BY R. K. BUEHRLE. 



TO persons engaged as you are in. the 
work of instructing youth in the ele- 
ments of science, the growth of any one of 
them from the rudest beginnings to its 
present state of perfection must prove not 
only interesting but also instructive, and I 
shall therefore proceed to trace the devel- 
opment of that science which most of all 
contributes to our knowledge of the race, 
and speak of the History of Geography. 

The most ancient geographical data are 
given in the tenth chapter of Genesis, where 
we find a very remarkable table of the 
nations dwelling in western Asia, north- 
eastern Africa and southeastern Europe. 
Media, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and 
towards the west El is, Crete and Cyprus 
are mentioned, not indeed as countries, but 

^Address delivered by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, to the 
High and Grammar School Teachers of Lancaster, Pa. 
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as tribes, just as the regions of our own 
country inhabited by the aborigines were 
formerly designated. The second geograph- 
ical document is given to us in the account 
of the Exndus, when ** History herself was 
born." In the description of that incom- 
parable pilgrimage lasting forty years, made 
by the whole people of God, the type not 
only of Christian pilgrimages and of the Cru- 
sades, but in a certain sense, the image of 
every Christian life, we have the grandest 
Anabasis (going up) in any language. The 
third we have in the conquest of the Prom- 
ised Land. The best commentators are 
agreed in the opinion that the spies sent out 
by Moses and Joshua not only described but 
also surveyed the Promised Land, and thus 
produced the first map as well as the first 
systematic geography. We have, therefore, 
about T500 years before the Christian era, 
among the Hebrews, the first table of na- 
tions, the first map, and in the Exodus, a 
description of the route pursued by a nation 
in its migration from Egypt to the Holy 
Land. 

Their knowledge of geography the Hebrews 
had undoubtedly acquired from the ancient 
Egyptians, the evidence of whose conquests 
are handed down to us in the sculptures and 
paintings on the palace- walls in the valley 
of the Nile. Here the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere and the arid sands of the desert have 
preserved records which declare to the re- 
motest ages how well acquainted was that 
remarkable people with the races, customs 
and productions of the nations of southern 
and western Asia, from the Ganges to the 
Hellespont, and from Scythia to Ethiopia. 

Artistic bas-reliefs at Luxor exhibit re- 
ligious festivities, triumphal processions, mil- 
itary expeditions with their battles, and the 
capture of strongholds and cities by land and 
by sea, by armies and fleets. The natural 
products of the tribute- bringing nations and 
the most diverse nationalities themselves ^re 
painted in their native styles of dress, their 
customs and manners and the colors of na- 
ture being closely imitated in the paintings. 
The different races are nicely distinguished 
by their form and physiognomy, as white, 
red, brown and black. The pictures con- 
sist of plants, animals and human beings in 
characteristic forms, ivory, Indian ebony, 
strange fruits and animals, while fortresses 
and shipsof various styles, are found in count- 
less pictures. Even the waves and ships of 
the ocean are readily distinguished from 
those of the rivers. Plumes and gay cottons 
worn by the enemy point to the Ganges and 
Indus, and pursuing this method of investi- 



gation, we can almost restore the map of 
the world as known by the ancient Egyp* 1 
tians. 

It is among the Egyptians that we find 
the earliest recorded examples of arto- 
graphic representation. The Egyptians of 
Colchis, a colony dating from the time of 
Rameses II., had preserved as heirloom 
certain wooden tablets on which land and 
sea, roads and highways, were accurately 
indicated. Sesostris, the Egyptian king, 
cau«5ed route-maps to be prepared. The 
Turin museum contains a topographi 
map of a gold -mining district in Nubia on 
roll of papyrus, probably of the year 1600" 
C. Similar maps were discovereii by Layai 
in Assyria. The perspective in this case 
very childish; in order to show that il 
road leads between two mountain chai 
the mountains on one side of the road 
inverted. Another shows the road fr 
Pelusium to Heroopolis, Lake Timsah wi 
fish in it, the canals from the Nile wii 
crocodiles, and at* Heroopolis a bridge 
the canal. 

It may be mentioned here that this sai 
people, the Egyptians, had, by nb^ervi 
the reappearance of Sirius or the \)^% Siafi 
with which the inundations of the Nile 
synchronous, attained to an approxtnatt 
knowledge of the length of the year, m# 
it to consist of 360 days. ** It is woriht 
remark," says one writer, "a^ showing!* 
astronomy and religious rites were 01 
nally connected, that the priests of the m 
terious temple of Philae placed before t 
tomb of Obiris every morning 360 vases 
milk each one commemorating one da] 
thus showing that the origin of that rite 
in those remote ages when it was thou 
that the year was 360 davs long.** 

As the researches of Egvpt extended 
wards the east, so those of Phceniria tool 
westerly direction. Emigrating from tl 
Persian Gulf, they founded Sidon, which 
turn gave birth to Tyre. Thev acqui 
the most intimate acquaintance with the 
because of their origin and desrent then 
and with the west through commerce, wh( 
natural promoters thev became, as formi 
the connecting link between the ea<t a 
the west. Situated in what might well 
called the centre of the old world, betw< 
Europe on the northwest, Africa on 
southwest, and Asia on the east, no 
could compete in commercial advanta 
with Tyre. Solomon found it necessary 
man his merchantmen with Tvrian sail 
who knew the way to Ophir, and we 
well imagine with what surprise and aston- 
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icient the , Israelite beheld the strange 
nmals and products imported thenceTand 
t a desire for foreign travel must have 
n kindled in his breast at the sight of the 
brought thence in such large quantities 
t silver was not anything accounted of — 
;^it was as stones in Jerusalem.'* -Whether 
IDfhir was on the eastern coast of Africa, in 
rn Arabia, in Ceylon, or in Hindostan, 
probably never be satisfactorily ascer- 

Towards the west also, the configuration 
Itbe Mediterranean and its greater placid- 
early invited them, and setting out 
their mission they discovered and 
inized Eg)pt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, 
lly, Barca, Carthage, indeed the islands 
the coast of the Mediterranean from 
to Cadiz. As Carthaginians they ex- 
led their discoveries to Britain and the 
Itic in the northwest, and to the Gulf of 
(ineain the southwest, and finally in the 
ign of Pharaoh Necho, B C. 600, we find 
IDQ circumnavigating Africa, at the same 
ke that they were exploring the coasts of 
Black Sea and the banks of the Don and 
Volga. 
LThee ancient Phoenicians were probably 
farliest civilized people of whom we 
any knowledge. They understood how 
navigate the open sea by the aid of the 
I, holding their course unerringly over 
^trackless deep while all the surrounding 
lions sailed cautiously along the shore. 
7 were ** the true ancient Erythraean 
:k: 

fen that sage race who first essayed the deep 
1 waftetl merchandise to courts unknown — 
first great founders of the world. 
cities and of mighty states, and who first viewed 
starry lights, and formed them into schemes." 

Indnow the Greeks appear on the stage, 
li through the Argonautic expedition, 
tl the lands of the northwest of Asia 
or to the gaze of their astonished and 
lisitive countrymen. Piracy and the 
|e in captives lure them into every nook 
corner of the Mediterranean. Homer 
of the eaith as a large ronnd plane, 
tted at the circumference and higher 
rd the north, surrounded by the ocean, 
which originated all springs, rivers, 
lakes. Upon its farthest limit rests the 
It arch of heaven, clear and pure, of 
\ crystal and adamant, borne aloft on 
;hty columns, in the west by the Atlas, 
the east by the Caucasus. But these 
rtions were rapidly dissipated by the 
lazing light emitted from the reliable and 
rtensive history of Herodotus, whose trav- 



els extended south to the cataracts of the 
Nile, westward to Cyrene and probably 
even to Carthage, where he learned much 
of Libya, northwards through the Blark 
Sea to the Crimea and the Volga. In the 
east among the Persians he speaks of copper- 
plate maps, not indeed transferred from 
copper to paper but on copper, with seas, 
rivers, cities and military highways clearly 
indicated. The scientific treatment of geo- 
graphy and map-making has its origin 
among the Ionic Greeks of Asia Minor, 
where Anaximander, a pupil of Thalcs, 
about 560 B. C, is believed to have been 
the first who sought to determine the com- 
pass of the earth, and sketched the first map. 
About 460 B. C, Democritus of Abdera 
ventured to draw a new map on the basis 
of his own observations, having traveled 
as far as Persia, and perhaps even India. 
He gave the world an oblong shape, and 
hence we still speak of longitude and lati- 
tude, that is, length and breath. 

Immensely extended in all directions was 
geographical di^overy by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, who discovered the 
East, as far as the Indu<«, to the inquisitive 
and observing eyes of his Greek soldiery, and 
laid their natural products at the feet of his 
great teacher Aristotle. New animals, new 
plants, new nations of the East, new forms, 
customs and institutions, rivet the attention. 
Rice-fields, palm wine, wool from trees 
(cotton), Indian steel capable of cutting 
stone, silk made of the web of the cater- 
pillar, the gigantic Indian fig, the banana, 
the elephants, tigers, buffaloes; pythons, 
etc., all seemed like fairy creations to the 
eves of the astonished soldiery, and like 
fairy tales to the ears of their wonder- 
stricken countrymen at home. The palaces, 
temples and architecture, the literature and 
philosophy, of the nations along the Ganges, 
astonished and captivated even Alexander. 

In the wdke of these enlarged ideas fol- 
lowed more rational theories of theeaith. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, ex- 
plained to the Macedonian sailors, bewil- 
dered and perplexed because their ships 
alternately sink and rise, now touching the 
ground and then of their own accord float- 
ing again, the cause of the tides on the 
coast of Arabia; and Pytheas of Marseilles, 
his contemporary, explains the same phe- 
nomena on tlie coast of Denmark. The 
latter determined the position of the North 
Pole by the aid of the constellation Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, and that of the 
Arctic Circle by observing that on one day 
of the year the sun does not set there. 
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Pytheas of Marseilles also determined the 
latitude of his native city, and was the pio- 
neer of Arctic navigators, having under- 
taken a voyage to the far north partly for 
the purpose of satisfying himself in regard 
to the figure and size of the earth. Dicae- 
archus of Sicily drew the first parallel of 
latitude from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Himalaya. 

Alexander's conquests were assured by 
the founding of Alexandria, whose fame is 
founded on and made enduring by its mu- 
seum. Among the discoverers in geography 
who came forth from its walls none stands 
higher than Eratosthenes, 276-190 B. C. 
He found the interval between the tropics to 
be eleven-eighty-thirds (H) of the circumfer- 
ence. He attempted the measurement of 
the earth by ascertaining the distance be- 
tween Alexandria and Syene, the difference 
of latitude of which he had found to be 
one fiftieth of the earth's circumference; he 
considered the articulation and expansion 
of continents, the position of mountain 
chains, the action of clouds, the geological 
submersion of lands, the elevation of ancient 
sea- beds, the opening of the Dardanelles 
and of the Strait of Gibraltar, the level of 
the sea, and the action of gravity. Nor 
were the poles, the axis, the equator, the 
arctic and antarctic circles, the equinoctial 
points, the solstices, the colures and the 
horizon, unknown terms. He drew seven 
parallels of latitude and as many meridians 
of longitude. He was succeeded by Hip- 
parchus, who located cities and countries 
according to both latitude and longitude 
ascertained from astronomical data. This 
may be designated as the very beginning of 
scientific geography. Henceforth mathemat- 
ical certainty replaced supposition; every 
point on the surface could be exactly lo- 
cated, and new discoveries could be intel- 
ligently joined to those previously made. 
About this time Crates, of Mallus, mad»the 
first globe. 

And now the Roman steps upon the 
scene, but he comes not as a discoverer ; he 
has little originality and is not an investi- 
gator. He is a warrior, a legislator, and a 
conqueror; he renders intellect tributary to 
brute strength and valor, and hence what 
he contributes comes through those whom 
he has conquered. Yet as h^ invades and 
conquers the West to Great Britain and 
Spain, and the East to Parthia, and includes 
the northern barbarians along the Danube 
and the Rhine, and the nations along the 
north coast of Africa under one government, 
thus rendering the great sea in fact a Medi- 



terr<nnean^ and facilitating intercourse, \ 
makes it possible for his Greek servai 
Strabo, a cotemporary of Augustus Caes^ 
to present us with the first great geognphj 
of antiquity, in seventeen volumes, irhici 
we still possess. 

Beginning with Spain he describes io 
succession Gaul, Britain, Hibernia sad 
Greece, Persia and the East. Many ol 
these countries he had personally visit 
and he consequently wrote of them as 
eye-witness ; where he is unable to do 
he quotes his authorities. He gives 
tances from one place to another, the 
tance from the sea to which rivers are 
gable, and the principal ports. After 
comes Ptolemy, A. D. 138, as usual 
the mathematical portion. He com 
with the doctrine already assutned by 
tosthenes, that the earth is globular, 
fixed in space. His geography was 
prised in eight volumes, and he candi 
confesses himself a disciple of Marious 
Tyre, whose great map of the world co^ 
stituted one of the treasures of the Ale 
drian library. He always locates cities 
cording to the length of the longest 
and uses the itineraries of the Roman ai 
which had been accurately measured. Cn 
and Seneca mention general and to 
ical maps, which may be compared 
railway maps, and during the reigft 
Augustus, a survey of the whole R 
empire was carried out. A map of 
world was painted in a p>ortico at R< 
and a map of Italy was to be seen in I 
temple of Tellus. The only Roman map 
the imperial epoch which has comedown 
us is now preserved in the Imperial libr 
of Vienna. Its origin goes back to the th 
century, but the actual copy only to I 
thirteenth. It is composed of twelve ffl 
sheets of parchment which originally fora 
one long strip. 

But Rome at last sunk into the arms 
luxurious indulgence, and her mantle 
on the shoulders of the Mussulman. T 
was the age of geographical explonit 
and conquests by the Christian raissionr 
in Europe, Iceland and Greenland, if 
even in Vinland, now the coast of ' 
Island Sound. The Acta Sanctorum 
came the geographies of the Middle Aj 
and the preachers of the cross — Colu 
Augustin, Winifred, and Boniface, disci 
and recorded the physical features of t 
respective fields of labor. They were rd 
conquerors, for they not only subdued, W 
raised up and civilized. 

During the darkness of the Middle Ag«s, 
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Arabs were indefatigably employed in 
study of the sciences, and the Spanish 
rs taught geography from globes in their 
moD schools. One of these instruments, 
e of brass, and reported to have be- 
gcd to Ptolemy, was preserved with almost 
rrligious reverence at Cairo, while Al Idrisi, 
^ot 1 154 A. D., made one of silver for 
II. of Sicily. Already in 813, a 
was measured in the plain of Sinjar, 
Mesopotamia. But cartography fell 
to a second childhood, the doctrine of 
sphericity of the earth was placed under 
ban of the Church, and people went 
to the Homeric idea of a disk sur- 
ded by the ocean. Jerusalem was 
in the centre, Paradise in the ex- 
e east. The former, as well as other 
, was painted with towers, and the 
was rendered interesting by portraits 
Adam and Eve, and being considered 
highest place in the world, was always 
e top of the map, and surrounded by a 
e of thorns and flames. 
But religious zeal has aroused the Chris- 
to ann himself and contend with the 
for the possession of the Holy City. 
&is in his attempts — the Crescent still 
above the holy sepulchre ; but he carries 
with him trophies far different — intel- 
land social conquests and acquisitions, 
owledge of the world, which reveals to 
how much he lacks, and he returns to 
native land only to extend his conquests 
t opposite direction, 
or in the n^eantime, Marco Polo has 
lied by land from Italy to Japan, and 
electrified the imagination of his 
irymen with narratives of the splendor 
h he saw in the far East. I'he Old 
Id is subdued, no further conquests re- 
to be made — it is known from Green- 
on the west to Japan on the east, from 
Baltic on the north to the Gulf of 
ea on the south, nay to the Cape of 
Hope, but a knowledge of the latter 
been forgotten. The fullness of time 
again come for an advance, and the 
igator, armed with the Arab's astrolabe 
the mariner's compass, boldly sets sail 
Spain, and fearlessly, with well- 
ded hope, crosses the unknown deep : 

Something ere the end, 
e work of noble note may yet be done, 
not too late to seek a new world 
e weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

le **old world" in its pristine vigor, 
become the "New World," is revealed 
the astonished gaze of the people of the 



Old. Discovery follows discovery in rapid 
succession until the curtain is removed from 
the entire continent. One more advance, 
and it is done. Magellan, with five shij:)s 
and 237 men, sails from Seville, August 10, 
15 19. Sailing down the trough of the At- 
lantic, he lies becalmed* for seventy days 
under the equator. Then he loses sight of 
the North Star, but courageously holds on 
towards the "pole antartike." The fires of 
St. Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare, play 
in the rigging of his ships, and he meets the 
giant Patagonians. One of his ships deserts, 
when his perseverance is rewarded at last by 
the discovery of a strait, which in honor of 
his ship he calls San Vittoria, but which 
other mariners ' soon changed to Magellan. 
November 28, 1520, after a year and a 
quarter of struggling, he enters the South 
Sea, or Pacific Ocean, shedding tears of joy 
when he recognizes its infinite expanse — 
tears of stern joy that it had pleased God to 
bring him at length where he might grapple 
with its unknown dangers. And now the 
great sailor having burst through the barrier 
of the South American continent steered for 
the northwest, attempting to regain the 
equator. 

For three months .and twenty days, he 
never saw inhabited land. Compelled by 
famine, his companions strip off pieces of 
skin and leather from the rigging, soak and 
soften them in water, and so make wretched 
food; they eat the sweepings of the ship, 
drink putrid water, but resolutely go for- 
ward, though the men are dying daily. In 
the whole history of human undertakings 
there is nothing that exceeds this voyage of 
Magellan in heroic devotion to purpose; 
even that of Columbus pales before it. It 
was a display of superhuman courage, per- 
severance and resolution not to be diverted 
from its purpose by any motive or suffering. 
Though the priestly authority affirmed that 
the earth should be a wide-spread plain 
bordered by the waters, yet he comforted 
himself when he considered that in the 
eclipses of the moon, the shadow cast by the 
earth is round ; and as is the sh^idow, such in 
like manner is the substance. It was a stout 
heart — a heart of triple brass — which could 
thus against such authority in that age place 
unyielding faith in a shadow ! Never were 
distinction and armorial bearing more mer- 
ited than wa§ his globe belted with the 
words : * ' Primus circumdedisti me^ " ' * Thou 
hast first surrounded or belted me." 

Man has embraced the earth, but it yet 
remains to properly appreciate his discov- 
eries and find and expound the laws and the 
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constitution of what it contains, which was 
left for the sage Alexander von Humboldt, 
the Sirabo of the nineteenth century, the 
Columbus of the Universe; who first, by his 
great travels in Europe, A^ia and America, 
and secondly, by his discriminating, all- 
embracing mental'application, rifled Nature, 
the physical universe, of her most precious 
secrets. To him we owe almost all we 
know of Physical Geography. The laws of 
the distribution of the precious metals, of 
plants and animals, isothermal lines, elec- 
trical phenomena and magnetic variations, 
are but as the smiles of his goddess. Nature, 
to charm and provoke him to still fresh 
advances. Of him it may literally be said : 

With nature's self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorioufi majesty. 
He laid his hand upun the ocean's mane, 
And played famdiar with his hoary locks. 
Stood iiu the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
And with the thunder talked as iricnd to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning's wing, — 
In sportive tu-i^t, the lightning's fiery wing! 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper that sung 
His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, muons and stars, and clouds his sisters were, 
Rocks, mount II ns. meteors, seas and winds and storms, 
His lirothers — youhger brothers — whom he scarce 
As equals deemed." 

A few reflections,* and I am done. West- 
ward is the course of progress : though Jacob 
returns to the east for his help meet for him, 
the great father of the chosen people mi- 
grates towards the west ; though Nebuchad- 
nezzar carries them to Babylon, they finally 
return ; though Alexander lead his hordes to 
India, the army, as if conscious of the im- 
possibility of transferring culture toward the 
east, refuses to march, and Greek civilization 
continues its western career; though the 
Great Constantine transfers his capital east- 
ward to the Bjsphorus, yet the Roman em- 
pire continues its domineering sway, not in 
Turkey where the Crescent waves triumph- 
antly, hut in Western Europe and still 
farther Western America. 

What a sceAe this view presents to the 
ambitious American. For to him, in this 
natural course, belongs the civilizing and 
Christianizing of Asia and Africa. Not 
Western Europe, not Ireland, but Japan, 
and China, and farther India, lie in his 
track. His world-conquering activity must 
eventually take that direction, for tl\e 
opposite is against nature, and must finally 
end in disastrous failure. 

Secondly, physical discoveries precede 
intellectual movements. Roger Bacon, Co- 
lumbus, and Magellan freed the human mind 
from the fetters of superstition, and made 



possible the great intellectual movement 
for religious and civil liberty in the six 
teenth century. The course is ever throngi 
the physical, the material, to the intellectoi 
and the spiritual. 



THE ART OF REMEMBERING. 



Hail, Memory, hail i In thy cxhattstlcra mtne, 
From iige to age, unnumbered treasure* ihine. 

THE primary and lower grammar gradel 
are the most effectually utilized in 
ing the memory a valuable '' treasure-be 
of the mind," in making it a skilled " 
of the brain." We do not refer, nowj 
the memorizing of definitions, of pagoj 
the geography lesson as we know soroei 
dren to be still learning it, of formula 
mental arithmetic or anything of thiskii 
but rather of choice truths, rhythmically 

If teachers realized that, as Richtersa] 
recollection is the only paradise fromwfai 
we cannot be turned away, they would 
more careful to store the mind, through 
memory, with more selections from 
Scriptures, the poets and essayists, so 
ranged and associated as to make 
recollection natural. 

The memorizing of beautiful, attr 
gems is a good thing ; but the misceli 
jumbling of them together is of little 
as compared with a possible grouping 
them in such a manner as to empli 
some element in success, some virtue, 
character essential. It is one thing to j 
a truth beautifully clothed in the mind, 
it is quite another, and more important, 
place it there in such a way as to make 
recalling of it easy and probable. 

We all understand how involuntarily^ 
recall things we have learned. It was 
who said that he was reported to hai 
good memory; but the world little ki 
how much he would give for the power] 
recall what he wished to command, 
readily as he recalled involuntarily 
things of no value to himself or the wot 
The reach of art in teaching is to fill 
mind with the things that will profit, 
fort, or inspire both the individual and 
world he influences, and to have them 
learned, and associated in the learning, 
it will be more natural to recall the hel| 
resources of the mind than other thi« 
This distinction the teacher, more than 
other being, can make in the treatmenl 
the child. 

. It is not enough to teach a gem j it neefl 
to be definitely, accurately, firmly ^^ '' 
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the mind, with closely affiliated associations, 
10 that when any one of these associate 
iicts or incidents is recalledi it will inevi- 
pbly recall the gem itself and the truth it 
f teaches. To this end it is well to link the 
saying, as much as possible, with any pecu- 
liar circumstances attending its writing or 
Qtterance, its application to life, or the sur- 
round ings and companionships under which 
it is learned. 



HERMAN STRECKER. 



VISIT TO AMERICA S MOST FAMOUS AND 
LEARNED COLLECTOR OF BUTTERFLIES. 




OT long ago there passed through New 
York post office a package wrapped in 
own canvas and covered with red seals 
d directions in a foreign language. The 
seals bore the imperial arms of Russia, 
d the directions announced that the pack- 
was from the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
us&ia, and that it was going to Herman 
itecker, of Reading, Pa. It contained 
Isuitei files, of which the Duke is an enthsias- 
t.ic collector, and about which he has writ- 
leo 2 book, a copy of which, with his auto- 
\p\i in an angular, delicate hand, also 
nd its way to Mr. Strecker. The butter- 
and book were a tribute from a royal 
nage to a man who works as a designer 
stone-cutter in a marble yard duiing 
day, but who is the greatest collector of 
writer about butterflies on this conti- 
nty and who is known to every collector 
his line in the world. 
Last week an Evening Sun reporter jour- 
yed to Reading to visit Mr. Strecker and 
the largest collection of butterflies in 
erica. He found him in his studio on 
upper floor of a marble- cutter's shop, 
wing a design for a monument. He is 
man of about 50 years old, of medium 
Id, with silvered beard, a face denoting 
rfect health and good nature, a pleasant 
ce and gentle eyes. He talks in a pleas- 
, off-hand manner, and will converse 
rs with you about butterflies and never 
a scientific term unless you too are a 
ctor. He rather reluctantly promised 
let his guest see his butterflies after work- 
hours in the evening, and then left his 
wing- board to go down and carve away 
a unique momiment in the marble yard. 
1 about the place were specimens of his 
ndiwork. One tombstone was in the 
^rm of a stump, with its roots entwining a 
r^ock and ferns springing about its base. 



With the true instinct of a lover of nature, 
the sculptor has ornamented his monuments 
with examples of plant growth and the like 
rather than with the impossible lambs and 
angels that certain marble-cutters give to 
the world as a means of adding terror to 
death and dissolution. 

While awaiting the hour set for the visit 
to the naturalist's collection, the visitor 
wandered out to a beautiful cemetery near 
Reading. A large flgure of Christ upon 
the cross was one of the most striking 
monuments there. The look and attitude 
of the figure of the Redeemer expressed 
agony more completely than almost any de- 
sign of a similar subject extant. It was ap- 
parent that the sculptor possessed a remark- 
ably accurate knowledge of anatomy. The 
design was made and the fi^^ure carved by 
this self-same modest Mr. Strecker. A large 
monument to the soldier dead in the same 
cemetery was his work, and a bas relief in 
marble of Poe's Raven, which is owned by 
Joseph Drexel, in this city, is another evi- 
dence of his genius. 

The visitor's guide consented to tell him 
about the modest sculptor and naturalist. 
Many years ago there came to Reading from 
Philadelphia a lad who attended school 
there two years, adding to the fund of 
learning that he had acquired in Philadel- 
phia. \Vhen he was still a mere boy he 
left school and went to work as a marble- 
cutter. That finihhed his studies under 
teachers, but not his acquirement of knowl- 
edge. One of his ancestors had been a 
sculptor, and from him he inherited his 
taste for art. On his mother's side were 
three naturalists — Benjamin, Richard and 
Edward Kern. There was a doleful similar- 
ity in their taking off, Benjamin having 
been slain by the Indians while a member 
of the Fremont expedition, Richard haviug 
perished while on the Gunnison expedition, 
and Edward meeting his death from ex- 
posure while with Perry's party. From this 
strain of relationship the boy inherited his 
desire to be a naturalist. He lacked the 
time and the means, however, to humor his 
taste to the desired extent. He had to 
work at marble cutting ten hours a day. 
He devoted holidays to collecting insects, 
and his nights to mounting them and to 
study. He made a curious colltction of 
tarantulas from all parts of the world where 
they flouribh and bite, the. largest being a 
great brown fellow from Costa Rica, and 
the most forbidding in appeara^^ce a big 
gray one from Texas. Gradually he drifted 
from bugs to butterflies and moths, and 
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for over forty years he has been studying 
them. 

There was something almost pathetic in 
the naturalist's struggles to publish his first 
book. Of course it was about butterflies. 
A work on that subject is expensive, for it 
must be illustrated with colored plates. Mr. 
Strecker saved enough money to buy a lith- 
ographic stone, and then drew and engraved 
upon it the group of butterflies to appear on 
the first page of illustrations. He sent the 
stone to Philadelphia, and expended his last 
spare dollar in having 300 plates printed 
from it. Then the stone was returned, and 
he cleaned it and drew upon it another 
group of butterflies. By the time the work 
was completed, he had hoarded enough 
money to pay for the printing of 300 im- 
pressions from the stone. Thus the stone 
travelled back and forth between Reading 
and Philadelphia until the plates were all 
finished. Then the text was printed and 
the book issued. The 300 copies were soon 
sold, but the demand for the work increased. 
Alas, the poor artist had destroyed his lith- 
ographic work necessary for the illustrations, 
and he could not meet the demand. The 
book is, of course, now out of print, and 
worth a fabulous sum. 

As the subject of butterflies grew upon 
the collector, he concluded to prepare a 
work on American butterflies and moths, 
giving lists of every work in which they 
are mentioned, a brief review of the author 
or collector, and other information invalu- 
able to a naturalist. It was necessary to 
consult every book written on the subject. 
The naturalist had his own library, but it 
did not contain all the desired books of 
reference. He was compelled to visit the 
libraries of New York, leaving Reading after 
he had ceased work Saturday, and returning 
in time to resume his stone-cutting Monday 
morning. He spent Sundays in his re- 
searches here, and most of Saturday and Sun- 
day nights travelling to and from the metro- 
polis. He found when he had exhausted his 
sources of information, that there were still 
two books to be consulted that were not in 
this country, and he had to employ agents 
abroad to search them for him. When 
their task had been concluded, Mr. Strecker 
published his work, which is one of the most 
exhaustive in its province ever issued. One 
paragraph in the portion that deals with the 
personnel of butterfly collectors, tells in 
terse form a story of devotion to science 
that happily finds no counterpart in Mr. 
Strecker's case. It makes allusion to the 
collection of Dm Dniry, a goldsmith of 



London, who made an extensive collection 
and then became so impoverished by reason 
of his expenditures on his work, that he had 
to part with his specimens. Mr. Strecker's 
latter work proved profitable, and repaid 
him in a monetary sense for its prepara- 
tion. 

At 5:30 o'clock the visitor walked oat to 
a fine brick house on Chestnut street, al- 
most at the base of one of the mountains o{ 
the blue range that flanks Reading, and 
waited for the coming of its master, the 
naturalist. A curious grotesque figure from 
China, carved from a great root and reprc 
senting a terribly impossible aninoal witli 
other smaller and more horrible aninak 
crawling over it, stands in the hall of ths 
savant's handsome residence. On the wall 
of the parlor is a wonderfully intricate drat* 
ing of a religious nature from Mr. Strecker't 
pen and pencil, as fine in handling as the 
line- work on a bank note, and a painting 
made from one of his own sketches of a 
forest scene in Central America, where he 
went some years ago in search of specimem 
for his collection. 

Finally the butterfly man, as hisneighbos 
call him, arrived and conducted his visitor 
to an upper story of his house, where his !»■ 
loved treasures are stored. It is a big room 
full of what looked like wardrobes, ^^ 
cases of books on one side, and pi^* 
holes full of letters, carefully classified, w 
another. These letters are from men in * 
parts of the world, who are eminent in i&. 
Strecker's domain of research, and who 
their line are greater than Daniel We 
was in his, among them being Prof. Wi 
wood of the University of Oxford, Di 
Herman Burmeister (now in Buenos Ayro 
Dr. Otto Standinger of Dresden, and '^ 
Felder, Lord Mayor of Vienna, who 
almost as many titles as butterfly specimei 
A long, white table, with two gas-burn 
on it, extends the length of the room, 
naturalist has done all his work in arran 
his specimens and making his drawings 
night, after the completion of his da; 
work, and he still treasures the old 
by the light of which he made his lithi 
graphic drawings for his first book. Wb 
he had lighted his room, he sat down 
asked : " Well, what do you want to know 

"All about your collection," answered 
visitor. 

The Doctor of Philosophy^ for at least < 
college has honored him with that tid^ 
looked surprised and said : " What, tell yoo 
in one evening about a collection that I 
have been torty years in getting together! 
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As he spoke, he opened with loving care a 
box that had just arrived from New Zealand. 
It was full of butterflies, each done up in a 
paper folded in a three-cornered envelope. 
He took the specimens out and laid them in 
a jar half full of moist sand. After they 
have remained there long enough to become 
thoroughly pliable, he places them on a 
block with a groove in the middle for the 
accommodation of the bodies. The wings 
lit spread and then fastened down beneath 
pieces of pasteboard. Thus they are left 
until they become rigid, and are then 
mounted in the drawers of the cabinet by 
^ thrusting long, slender pins through them. 
Other boxes full of butterflies had been put 
op for shipment to distant quarters of the 
earth, in exchange for specimens that had 
been received from them. These boxes had 
little glass windows in the top, to enable the 
Custom House officers to examine the con- 
tents without opening them. The skull of 
an ancient Peruvian, with a bit of black 
drapery over it, gave a weird effect to the 
suTToundings, and in a room up stairs the 
bucbkin garments once worn by the Indian 
chief Red Jacket hung over a model. 

"What b the most expensive butteifly in 
ywrcoUection?" asked the visitor. 

The naturalist, who seemed to know 
»i^re to find any one of his 70,000 treas- 
*cs, drew forth a drawer in which rested a 
1 pinkish moth with tails to his hind wings 
that reached nearly across the large case. 
It came from Sierra Leone, Africa, is very 
lare, and the specimen on which the visitor 
jpzed is the only example in the We? tern 
Hemisphere. It cost the collector I107. 
Others that cost I50 each are numerous. 

Then Mr. Strecker exhibited a drawer 
containing a long- winged, yellow butterfly 
^m Equatorial Africa. "There are," he 
id, "only a dozen specimens in existence, 
have three of them." In the course of 
conversation it developed that great col- 
ors know the number of specimens of 
ry important or rare butterfly, and can 
11 you where each is owned. Away up 
ard the North Pole there were found on 
second Ross expedition some hardy 
tter flies, a dozen specimens of which were 
ured. Mr. Strecker knew in what coi- 
tions these are. He was aware that the 
ritish Museum has two, Jules Lederer pf 
Vienna one, and so on. When he read that 
'Icdercr's collection was to be sold, he sent 
off post-haste to his agent in Europe, in- 
•tnicting him to buy it. The purcha&e was 
ttade, and the beloved butterfly now rests 
I u> Mr. Strecker's collection. 



"Yes, we find buttetflies everywhere/' 
said the collector, ** except perhaps at the 
Antarctic circle." So saying he produced a 
case of delicate- looking, small white butter- 
flies, whose wings were flecked with pink 
spots. They had come from mountain 
regions, some from the Swiss and German 
Alps, others from the Himalayas, 15,000 
feet above sea level, and more from the 
Rocky Mountains. Some specimens had 
come from regions where the natives never 
capture butterflies. The only foreigners 
there are Jesuit missionaries, and collectors 
have had to depend upon them to gather the 
rare varieties, like those from Tatsienlou. 
On the other hand, other specimens come 
from regions where the lower order of 
natives gather them with great assiduity, 
although not from any devotion to science. 
Mr Strecker showed a big one, with a body 
as large as an ordinary jackknife, and great 
gray wings. It came from Australia, where 
the natives eat it. 

In a box devoted to insects was what 
looked like a withered beech leaf, but it 
wasn't. It was a grasshopper. A case of 
rare butterflies contained apparently another 
fallen leaf. It was a dead leaf butterfly 
from China. When it flies its extended 
wings of grayish blue make it appear a very 
handsome butterfly, but the lower surface of 
its wings is a dull brown, and when it 
closes them and lights on a limb it cannot 
readily be distinguished from a brown leaf. 

" Here's a very timely butterfly," said 
the naturalist. It looked like black velvet 
with shining green bands. The under side 
of the wings were a silvery white, and on 
each hind wing was a black marking form- 
ing a perfect ''%^:' 

Then there was a buff-colored moth with 
the figure of an anchor stamped on its back, 
and another moth which successfully passes 
itself off for a bee among all but insects and 
keen-eyed naturalists. He seems so anxious 
to pose as a bee that, though a moth, he 
flies in the daytime. A near relative of this 
masquerader is a moth that has assumed the 
disguise of a humming bird. The collector 
showed one light-complexioned moth from 
China, that is necessarily very abstemious, 
because he has no mouth. He manages to 
live awhile without eating, but it is hardly 
to be supposed that he has as good a time as 
the big- bodied black moth with a long bill 
which is curved up like a watch spring. 
When this moth reaches a flower to his taste 
he darts the long bill down in the depths of 
the blossom and sucks the nectar. 

As a rule the male members of the moth 
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and butterfly family put on all the style. 
This was observable in Mr. Strecker's col- 
lection, whpre the males were gorgeous in 
color and the females very plainly attired. 
The most meek and homely of all the 
females was a Mrs. Oiketicus. The male 
looks like a well-to-do fly, but the female is 
not a fly. She has no wings and no legs. 
She never goes out of the sack-like structure 
in which she was born. She neves tastes 
food or sees the light, and the chances for 
domestic disturbance in their family are 
lowered by the fact that she and her partner 
never see each other. 

The butterfly man handled one case with 
extra care. In it were specimens of a very 
ordinary looking species called Lycaena 
Xerxes, and hailing from California. The 
breed is now extinct. There was once a 
family of butterflies in Huntingdonshire, 
England, fire-colored fellows, but they too 
had their day and have been extinct since 
1840. Of course Mr. Strecker has speci- 
mens of them. The loss of two races of 
butterflies has been more than amply made 
up by the discoveries that men like Mr. 
Strecker are continually making of new ones. 
Sometimes two naturalists will discover a 
new specimen at about the same time. 
Each will give it some unpronounceable 
name, and upon finding that they are rivals 
for priority. of discovery, the collectors will 
devote as much correspondence to settling the 
dispute, as it would take to arrange a treaty 
of peace between nations. Sometimes a 
new variety is named after a, person, but 
the plan does not admit of such fearful and 
wonderful orthographic combinations as the 
collector loves, and it is not popular. Mr. 
Strecker has named several new discoveries, 
but only one of them after a man,, who was 
T. M. Glover of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

**Now, I suppose you would like to see 
some of the pretty fellows,*' said the natural- 
ist, with the kindly but almost pitying tone 
that an expert employs in humoring a 
novice. He drew forth a case full of the 
most gorgeous specimens that nature ever 
turned out. There were some from Brazil 
which look like changeable silk. Held in 
one light they were green, and in another a 
brilliant blue. Another case contained the 
beautiful silver butterflies from Central 
Chili, and another brown velvet ones from 
Ashantee. The golden CrcEsus from Hal- 
meheira made a fine showing. 

** I suppose you know/* said the natural 
historian, " that the color of a butterfly's 
wings is made by a series of minute scales 



overlapping each other, arid that the wings 
proper are colorless as glass. And, by the 
way, did you ever see a butterfly's wings 
grow ? I have watched them emerge from 
the chrysalis. Their wings are little affairs, 
all out of proportion to their bodies; bat 
they have every marking that is to appear . 
on the enlarged wing. Suddenly those 
little wings begin to grow, and you can see 
them expand." 

Mr. Strecker next exhibited his largest 
specimen, an owl moth from Brazil, whldi 
measures a foot across its wings, and then, 
moving more rapidly among his treasures, 
for it was growing late, he showed a speci- 
men which is half one sex and half another, 
aud still another variety which sport the 
needless luxury of an extra wing. 

It sometimes happens that one of the 
same brood of butterflies will difler from all 
the rest. Among the odd specimens in the 
collection is a swallow-tail butterfly whose 
right wings and the right side of the body 
was yellow, the color of the male; and the 
left half of the body and left wings black, 
the color of the female. It is when the 
male of one species that may be a deep blue 
falls in love with the female of another that 
may be copper-colored, that some buiteiflies 
of startling and often beautiful colors are 
born. The underside of the wings oftAc 
common painted lady butteifly are sooe- 
times, white. Mr. Strecker knows of bat 
five specimens, and he told how he got one 
of them. He lighted on a foreign book id 
Philadelphia containing a plate of the 
variety, and was made despondent with the 
reflection that some one had succeeded in 
getting the treasure and that he was out in 
the cold. He walked over to the house of 
a friend who is a collector, and who r^ 
marked that some one had caught near the 
city a pale butterfly. Mr. Strecker saw it 
and was deeply agitated. It was one of the 
rare species of pale painted lady butterflies, 
exactly like that foreign one whose picture 
he had seen. Of course he'got it and went 
home 'happy. 

*'bo we have any butterflies in winter?" 
asked the visitor. 

The naturalist smiled and said, "Yes— 
under logs and stones. Sometimes a hardy 
fellow, ambitious to live, (;rawU under some^ 
object and hibernates He comes out ii 
the spring, makes a desperate effort to be 
gay, but soon flutters to the ground and 
dies.*' 

The harvest moon, hanging over Neycr- 
sink mountain in front ot the naturalist's 
house, the lights in the valley and to 
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right, leading in double file down to the > superior in the world, will, when he is done 



city, made a pretty picture as Mr. Strecker 
stepped to the door to bid his visitor good- 
bye. It had been a great visit. It is prob- ^ 
able that his collection, which has no 



with his beloved labors, go into the posses- 
sion of the Government, but the/e is hardly 
money enough in ^the nation to purchase it 
till he gets through with it.— AVi^ York Sun, 
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''Ye may be aye stickin* in a tree, Jock : it will 

begrovin' when ye' re sleepin'." Scotch Farmer. 

DURING the past month the annual Insti- 
tutes have been held in many counties, 
and it has been our good fortune to be pres- 
ent at a dozen or more of them in different 
parts of the State. Those visited were held 
in the counties of Franklin, Carbon, Cum- 
berland, Juniata, Clinton, Northumberland, 
Union, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Bradford, 
Centre, Lycoming, and York, and a live local 
Insiiiute held by Supt. Keck at Topton, in 
Berk county. Everywhere the attendance 
h|$ been very large, the enrollment of 
teachers including almost everybody em- 
ployed in the schools, and the large number 
of Directors and citizens present, in respect- 
ful and indeed earnest attention upon the 
proceedings, greater than ever before. 

Among points we have been urging be- 
fore ihcbe audiences has been the imperative 
peed of more thorough and geneial exam- 
ination of applicants for certificates as 
teachers — such as shall pass beyond the 
text book into literature, history, and the life 
and thought of the toiling, thmking world 
— thtre being danger always of prominence 
to mere text -book culture over against that 
broader ac quaintance with the elements of 
.history, science, and the world's best thought, 
which is of vastly greater importance. 



The next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at San 
Frji;ciM.o, California, July lyih to 20th, 
Itoih inclusive. The railroad rate granted 
V ^he Southern Pa ific railroad company is 
One-halt fare, that is, a round trip ticket will 
[ be>old for the single fare (one was) which 
tnay l)c ruling ac the time, with de>irable 
stopover privileges. This will afford a 
favorable opportunity to vi>it the Pacific 
coast at moderate expense. Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, Principal of Millersville State Normal 



School, has been requested, as Director for 
this State, to take charge of the transporta- 
tion for Pennsylvania. 

A CORRESPONDENT is of Opinion that 
school books cost too much, both from the 
prices of the books themselves and from lack 
of uniformity throughout the State. Prices 
may be too great, but competition will pre- 
vent these from growing exorbitant, and 
must at the same time insure better text 
books than would be furnished by the State. 
Indeed, the policy of having the State un- 
dertake the publication of text- books is, we 
think, altogether a mistake, and must al- 
ways result in disappointment and failure. 
As to State uniformity of text-books, that 
diso is ill-advised. District uniformity is 
essential, county uniformity may be desira- 
ble, but State uniformity is always a blunder. 
He suggests that the books be made by the 
principals and professors of our Normal 
Schools, printed and bound by the State, 
and furnished free or at cost to the districts, 
thus '' probably reducing the cost more than 
one-half." The experiment involves too 
great risk for the gain that is promised. 

Women, as Public School Directors, are 
becoming quite popular in Chester county, 
and Superintendent Walton is of the opin- 
ion that the number should be increased be- 
cause of their efficiency and untiring atten- 
tion to their duties. To all of which The 
Journal gives a most cordial response. So 
many women being teachers, why should 
not the best and strongest women in the 
community be largely represented in the 
school -boards? 



At a recent meeting of the School Board 
of Whitemarsh district, Montgomery county, 
a resolution was adopted regretting the vol- 
untary retirement of Mr. Levi Sireeper, 
whose time of service in the capacity of 
School Director extends back for a third of 
a century. Advancing age and failing health 
have in a measure unfitted him for the active 
duties it has been, in times past, his pleas- 
ure to perform, reminding us that Time's 
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celentless finger, sooner or later, marks each 
^ne for his own. While Mr. Streeper's 
•bodily health is not so good as it once was, 
-his mind is as clear and penetrating as ever, 
and it is a rare pleasure to listen to this 
white haired gentleman converse in such 
pleasant and entertaining manner upon 
almost every topic' of interest connected 
with the schools or with any measure of 
importance enacted into law, in Pennsylvania 
or elsewhere, for the good of the common 
school system. Well may this School Board 
regret the loss of its venerable Secretary. 

Having enjoyed the advantages of college 
training, possessing much more than average 
intelligence, affable and courteous, but firm 
in what he believed to be right, with a sensi- 
tive regard for the feelings of others, he was 
eminently fitted for the position in which he 
has so long rendered vali:able service. It is 
a matter for general regret in any commu- 
nity when advancing age disqualifies such 
men from serving longer as School Direc- 
tors. Too many men in such position re- 
gard the place a sinecure, and act accord- 
ingly. Astheofhce is unremunerative, they 
have little incentive to active interesjt unless 
possessing the nobler faculties of mind that 
raise one above the sordid question — whether 
an hour spent in the interest of the little 
ones of the neighborhood will pay as well in 
a financial sen^e as so much time spent in 
the woik^hop or on the farm. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that as we 
advance in our educational work the people 
of every school district will select — if they 
can find them — just such men as the people 
of Whitemarsh tlecttd continuously through 
a period of more than thirty years in the 
person of Levi Streeper. 

The vast importance of the educational 
question in the Southern States is more and 
more recognized. In what way can the 
National goveri.nient best aid the States un- 
til they >hall be able to help themselves? The 
JDelaware County American says: 

The Blair educational bill ought to be one of 
the 6rht measures to pass the ccming Congress. 
The Republicans have regularly voted for it, 
and some of the Southern Democrats are pub- 
licly pkdgtd to its passage. Indeed, the best 
sentiment of the South demands the measure, 
and only the B urbonism which opposes all ed- 
ucation resists ihe passage of the bill. A recent 
report of education shows that in Virginia there 
are i.cxx) distiicis destitute of school-houses, 
and in North Carolina i.soo more. Now that 
capital and energy are developing the resources 
of the South, It IS high time that popular ed- 
ucation should receive attention and be made 
to keep pace with commmercial progress. 



The Philadelphia Press of December 7th 
has the following paragraph in reference to 
the Orphan Schools: ** Senator Greer, the 
new Inspector of Soldiers* Orphan Schools, 
has just made his first ofhcial visit to the 
schools in the eastern part of the Stare. 
With but a few exceptions he found themia 
a most satisfactory condition. The food, 
clothing and general comfort of the orphans 
in each school he found almost entirely sat- 
factory. He was surprised to find the edu- 
cational advantages equal, and in several in- 
stances superior, to those in public schoob 
in towns of Jo,oco population. That the 
orphans receive practical instruction is shown 
by the fact that within a few years ten boys, 
arrived at the age of 16, left the Orphas 
School in Philadelphia and received clerical 
positions in the Philadelphia ofiice of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad." 



ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION. 



IN looking through the last volume of Re- 
pot ts, to collate in a general way the 
evidence presented of progress in school 
affairs — say, for instance, in the introduc- 
tion of modern school furniture, illustrative 
apparatus, and books of reference — we find, 
taking in the entire field, that the in1pror^ 
ment in this respect is not fully shown io 
comparison with those schools in whiili 
little has been done. This results from 
the fact that the reports give only the pro- 
gress of the last year or more, making no 
mention of former years. So that the gen- 
eral rebult is apparently more discouraging 
than the situation really warrants. Takiig 
the last in coii junction with former reports 
for a decade or a score of years, the aggre- 
gate results are vastly more hopeful and in- 
spiring than a casual pirusal of the last vol- 
ume would seem to indicate. 

Looking at the schools throughout the 
Common wtalth as they stand to day and* 
comparing their condition with what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, it will beseen^ 
at a glance that, with all the di^coufage• 
ments in the way, imnunse and most graii- 
f)ing progress has boen made in the panic- 
uiars mentioned. We can lake hi art and 
gather up our energies for still greater pro- 
gress in the future, although it must, from 
the necessity of the ca>e, be unequal and 
irregular in its nature. Equal results do not 
follow from unequal conditions. The work 
yet to be done, in connection with the dit- 
ficully of doing it, o^ing to the multitudi- 
nous agencies that must be stimulated to 
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action, is enough to dampen the ardor and 
chill the enthusiasm of the most sanguine 
optimist. Our schools, however, have not 
been built up by spasmodic or sensational 
efort, but by steadfast persistence that re- 
sults from a conscientious sense of duty ; a 
strong, intelligent, unflagging energy that 
does the right thing, and the best thing to 
be done at the time, and leaves results to a 
Higher Power who gives both the harvest 
ind the seed-time. Commodious school 
houses adapted to the health and comfort of 
the pupils and provided with all necessary 
appliances of the teaching art, are a self- 
evident necessity ; and it is difficult to com- 
prehend why it should not be so understood 
by ail school officers, whose duty it is to make 
provi)ion for them, and to do so at once 
without any unprofitable and wearisome de- 
lay. Every reasonable and proper effort 
shoold continue to be made to induce affirm- 
ative action on this subject in every school 
district in the State that is yet lagging in 
the rear. But at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that above all physical 
agencies and mechanical appliances stands 
the \\mg Teacher without whom they are 
of little account; and, under all circum- 
ituces, the first and paramount duty and 
loquestionable policy is to secure the best 
teaching talent that can be pressed into the 
ierrice. Without the teacher, apparatus is 
Bseless and the school is worthless. 

In pointed illustration of this fact it is not 
too much to say that a really competent, 
nd accomplished, wide-awake, and enthu- 
liastic teacher, full of resources and with 
Us or her heart in the cause, can do better 
vork with his pupils ranged belbre him on 
a curb stone, in a fence-corner, or under a 
ihade tree, with only a piece of chalk and a 
ibingle for apparatus, than a score of com- 
mon-place mechar)ical teachers with palace 
famiture and' the costliest apparatus that can 
le crowded into the school-room. And this, 
ktause the teacher's work is impress of 
pbind upon mind, awakening thought, kin- 

King interest and inspiring mental effort, 
thout which there can be no educational 
E Ogress. The costliest apparatus in the 
inds of a wooden teacher is worth little 
ore for educational purposes than so much 
teeless lumber. 

So by all means, procure the best and 
Biost appropriate apparatus that the district 
treasury can afford, but follow it up in all 
cases by putting it in charge of teachers who 
know how to use it, and will make it a help 
ind a blessing to the children under their 
charge; otherwise it will be a failure. 



DIRECTORS* ASSOCIATIONS. 



THE organization, in each county of the 
State, of a School Directors' Associa* 
tion, would be productive of good results in 
unifying the work of education in the 
county, in stimulating backward districts, in 
educating Directors themselves to a bettec 
appreciation of the responsibilities they have 
assumed, both towards the children now in 
the schools and those of a coming genera^ 
tion. Closer supervision will be insured to 
the schools; better school houses will be 
built ; more spacious school grounds will be 
provided, better fenced and shaded, in all 
ways more attractive and better cared for. 
School sentiment will be strengthened from 
year to year, which must result in constant 
improvement to the schools, because of an 
ideal steadily advancing. 

The following paper on the organization 
of the Association was read before the Dis- 
trict Association of Schuylkill county, at the 
meeting held at Pottsville in October last, by 
E. C. Wagner, Esq., a progressive school 
man and a member of the Board of Girard- 
ville borough : 

At the recent election for County Superinten- 
dent there were 373 votes cast for the different 
candidates; a considerable number of Directors 
were absent from this meeting, say about fifty. 
If to these we add the Directors from the Inde- 
pendent Districts of Ashland, Shenandoah, 
Mahonoy City, Tamaqua, and Pottsville, say 
seventy-five more, we have as the total numbex 
of Directors in the county. 498. A body com- 
posed of so many members in attendance 
at our meetings would be rather unwieldly and 
in many respects undesirable. I would there- 
fore suggest that each Board elect two represen- 
tatives (one of whom shall be the Secretary) 
to this body, these to be paid two dollars pei 
day and mileage for each day in attendance at 
the meetings of the Association. By this plan 
the membership of this body would number 
about 1 50. as by the report of the Department 
of Public Instruction I find there are 75 school 
districts in this county. If this plan were adopted 
efforts would have to be made for the passage 
of a law allowing compensation and mileage 
above mentioned. 

The representatives above provided for should 
meet in the full or winter, at a time and place to 
be fixed by the Association, and proceed to 
elect a president, two vice presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of 
seven or nine, the officers to serve for one year 
each and the members of the executive com- 
mittee to serve for one, two, and three years 
each, a certain number to be elected yearly ex- 
cept at the first election; the duties of these 
oflftcers to be the same as those of similar of- 
ficers in other organizations. The executive 
committee to have charge of arranging for the 
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regular and special meetings of the Association, 
to assign topics for d scussion, arrange for the 
assignment and the preparation of matters of 
interest to the public school system, and to per- 
form such other duties as may be required of 
them by the Association. I would also suggest 
that the County Superintendent be made an ex- 
officio member of the executive committee. 

To provide funds for the payment of expense 
incurred in connection with the meetings of the 
Association, I would suggest that each Board be 
requested to contribute one cent for each pupil 
in attendance at their respective schools. This 
would be a trifle to the different districts, but 
would furnish money to pay for printing and 
other incidental expenses necessarily incurred 
in an organization of this kind whose member- 
ship is scattered over so wide a territory. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the meeting of 
the Association on "'Directors' Day" during the 
session of the County Institute, at which all the 
Directors of the county should be invited to at- 
tend. The matter of arranging for rules, regu- 
lations and by-laws to govern the Association is 
one which should be referred to a special com- 
mittee of this body, said committee to report at 
a special meeting. 



THE EVENING LECTURES. 



IN looking over the programmes of the In- 
stitutes this season we have been struck 
with what seems to us an undue amount of 
mere amusement thrown into the evening 
lectures. Indeed, we think a tendency to 
make the evening portion of the programme 
simply an entertainment is becoming more 
marked each year. The obvious purpose in 
the choice of lecturers is to make the pro- 
gramme attractive — to fill the hall — in plain 
words, to pander to the taste of the general 
public, to whom the Superintendent must 
look for a portion of the means of defraying 
the expenses of his Institute. Another con 
sideration which probably has some weight 
in deciding this matter is that the teachers 
themselves, if they have properly attended 
to the solid instruction given during the 
day, are fairly entitled to more or less of 
amusement in the evening, these exercises 
not being looked upon as properly forming 
a part of the Institute work. Still another 
consideration which, we fear, has often quite 
as much weight as both of the preceding to- 
gether, is one of cost. A man whose sole 
stock in trade is a lively imagination and a 
glib tongue, will give his services for a much 
lower price than one who has spent years in 
becoming familiar with his subject, be it 
literature, history or science, and who has 
earned a reputation through his happy treat- 
ment of it. 

There is, no doubt, a certain weight at- 
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tached to all of these reasons. Tlie Insti- 
tute has grown into shape, by a species of 
development, under adverse circumstances, 
and it would be strange indeed if it were not 
still imperfect in many respects, showiog 
traces oi: the hostility which it has encono- 
tered. But we ask our Superintendents and 
Teachers to consider thoughtfully whetbet 
the time has not come for such changes in 
this direction as must result in placing it 
upon a higher plane. We speak now with 
special reference to the lectures given in 
connection with it, and which, whether or 
not they are to be considered an essential 
part of it, are at any rate under its immedi- 
ate auspices. The popular lecture has b^ 
come one of the institutions of the day, aod 
its character and quality is, as is the case 
with other commodities, determined by the 
demand of the public. We have no quarrel 
here with the public taste. If the public is 
delighted to listen to an account of travd 
which never took place, and which is given 
solely as a setting for imaginary scene: and 
incidents of a ludicrous character, or if it is 
entertained by a pseudo -historical sketch 
which makes a hero of some obscure man 
whose only claim to immortality lies buried 
in a biographical dictionary, the public is | 
its own judge in this matter. But to ^ft « 
lectures of this stamp at an Institute, vbeo J 
we consider how great is the range of sob- 
jects that may be made both entertaining 
and instructive, seems to us to prefent the 
same sort of incongruity as gambling at a 
church fair. 

One thing which our teachers should be 
taught and which the pupils under them 
should be made to feel, is that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is not necessarily a task, 
but that, on the contrary, it may be made a 
pleasure. The model teacher is stored with 
a variety of information on all sorts of subi 
jects, which he takes pleasure in impartingi 
often incidentally, to his pupils. Theit 
can be found no better school for training 
him by example for this work than these 
very Institute lectures? Present to him a 
man who can take up a topic of history or 
of science, and present it in a manner at 
once attractive and instructive, and you not 
only add so much to his own stock of know! 
edge and perhaps direct his reading into ' 
new and interesting channels, but you al 
give him indirectly an increase of power i^ 
the performance of his most effective work. 

It may not be possible to realize in prac- 
tice the ideal Institute ; it may not be easy to 
secure at once even a very near approach to 
such ideal ; the Superintendent may not be 
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able to secure for his lectures just the talent 
he would desire to have, but must take such 
material as he can get; still the existence of 
aD ideal, of a pomt of perfection at which 
he aims, should be apparent. His purpose 
should be to make the evening portion of 
his programme instructive as well as enter- 
taining, ^nd to reject what is simply amusing. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



COMMISSION APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR 

BEAVER. 



A' 



N important step has been taken by the 
State Legislature and the Governor of 
the Commonwealth in the matter of indus- 
trial education. At the last session of the 
State Legislature the following concurrent 
resolution was adopted, and approved May 
19, 1887 : 

Resolved^ That the Governor is hereby au- 
thorized and requested to appoint a commission 
consisting of not more than five persons, citizens 
of ihis Commonwealth, to make inquiry and 
report to the Legislature at its next session, by 
bill or otherwise, respecting the subject of indus- 
trial education, including an examination of the 
tttent to which it is already carried on in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, the best means of pro- 
moting and maintaining it in its several grades, 
whether by State or local action alone, or by 
both combined ; how far it is possible or desira- 
ble to incorporate it into the existing system of 
public instruction, the best method of training 
teachers for such schools or departments, and 
what changes, if any, are required in the exist- 
ing system of Normal Schools to enable them 
to provide such training or to meet more fully 
the needs of the system of public instruction as 
now organized in this State, wiih such other in- 
quiries as the commission may itself institute or 
be requested by the Governor to undertake. 
The members of the commission shall serve 
without compensation, except for necessary ex- 
penses and clerk hire actually incurred, and 
approved by the Governor. 

In accordance with this resolution, the 
following-named gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by Governor Beaver to serve upon 
the said Commission : George VV. Atherton, 
LL.D., President of the State College, Cen- 
tre county; A. H. Fetterolf, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Girard College, Philadelphia; Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, Pn.D., Principal State 
Normal School, Kutztown, Berks county; 
George J. Luckev, City Superintendent of 
Pittsburgh ; and'Col. Theodore W. Bean, 
Norristown, Montgomery county. 

The scope of the resolution is wide, and 
the Commissioners are men of eminent abil- 
ity, three of them having for a number of 



years been engaged in the direction of edu- 
cational work in which this problem has been 
more or less involved. A meeting of the 
Commission was held at Harrisburg, De- 
cember 9th. Dr. Atherton was chosen 
president, and Mr. Sam'l A. Boyle, of Phila- 
delphia, clerk. The following inquiries to 
be instituted by the commission, regarding 
industrial education — reports to be presented 
at the meeting appointed for the current 
month (January) in Philadelphia — were re- 
ferred to the several members : 

1. To what extent in its several grades 
and by what methods carried on outside of 
Pennsylvania? Referred to Dr. Atherton. 

2. To what extent and by what methods 
now carried on in the several grades of 
public schools of Penns)lvania, and the 
practicability of introducing or extending it 
in such schools — city and rural ? Referred 
to Superintendent Luckey. 

3. To what extent in its several grades 
and by what methods now carritd on in pri- 
vate institutions in Pennsylvania, with the 
relation of such work to other forms of edu- 
cation, to public charities, reformatories, to 
industrial development and to the general 
interest of society. The best method of en- 
larging and extending such work, having in 
view also the question of its more or less 
direct connection with public systems or 
agencies? Referred to Dr. Fetterolf. 

4. The best means and methods of estab- 
lishing and maintaining in its several grades; 
whether by State action or by local action, 
or by both combined. How far it can be 
incorporated into the present public school 
system in Pennsylvania; what, if any, 
changes of law are necessary or desirable, 
to that end ? Referred to Colonel Bean. 

5. Best methods of training suitable 
teachers. Changes (if any) required for 
this purpose in the present system of Normal 
schools. Changes (if any) required to en- 
able the Normal schools to meet more fully 
the needs of the present public school 
system? Referred to Dr. Schaeffer. 

6. As to each of the foregoing topics: 
How far the educational element should be 
incorporated into such training, as distin- 
guished from its strictly trade, apprentice, 
or technical element. 

The New York correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, in a recent letter, writes as 
follows of the new departure in the line of 
industrial training in that city : 

The determination of the Board of Education 
to introduce industrial training into the public 
schools after the ist of January is the occasion 
of no little criticism on the part of that class of 
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political economists who think everything in our 
social and industrial system should be left to 
private enterprise and private benevolence. 
One of these philosophers asked a member of 
the Board this morning "why the taxpayers 
should be called upon, for instance, to teach 
girls the use of the sewing machine and the art of 
cookery, when they could be just as well, if not 
better, taught at home.'* The response was as 
conclusive as it was sadly true. " Very dear 
sir," said he, •' there arc now few or no homes 
in New York that deserve the name — certainly 
none where these poor girls or boys can be taught 
anything that is worth teaching. Were it other- 
wise your objection would be well taken. As 
it is now, can the taxpayers' money be put to a 
better use, so long as we have public schools, 
than to teach them how to maintain themselves 
by some honest industry and thus keep them 
out of the almshouses and prisons and reform- 
atories, the cost of which will have to be borne 
by the public, anyhow ? I repeat, there are few 
or no homes in New York where the children 
of the poorer classes can be taught anything 
that is useful ; and unless the public schools sup- 
ply the deficit you will not have to wait until the 
next generation to witness what must be its de- 
plorable results. Even as a matter of economy 
we have determined to try the experiment." 

The political economist said he " could not 
understand why there are no homes in New 
York, as well as in other cities; but. even were 
the statement entirely accurate, he thought that 
to learn girts how to cook and sew and boys 
how to handle the jack-plane would only be 
making bad worse. Parents would then have 
the responsibility of looking after their offspring 
transferred to the State, and finally the cost of 
the whole thing would come down on the tax- 
payers, and New York wouid thus be made the 
dearest city in the world to live and do business 
in." It was impossible to make him see the 
other side of the question ; that is, the necessity 
for new prisons and almshouses if the rising 
generation are thus to be un cared for or be per- 
mitted to grow up in ignorance, which is the 
parent of vice. He could not see the length of 
his nose beyond that sovereign panacea for 
every economic evil under the sun, "private en- 
terprise." 

The Superintendent of the schools, Mr. Jas- 
per, in speaking of the subject this afternoon, 
said : " There has been a great deal of misun- 
derstanding about the proposed innovation, and 
I wish the matter could be made plain. We are 
not going to crowd the scholars in the public 
schools with any more work than they arc doing 
now. Neither arc we introducing a lot of trade 
schools which will turn out skilled labor. It is 
the philosophy of the trades which we will at- 
tempt to teach. We will give the scholars prac- 
tical inMruction in the elementary principles of 
the different trades. This will necessitate a 
workshop for the boys and one for the girls. In 
fact, the proposed system of manual training is 
an elaboration of the principles which have 
proved so successful in the Kindergarten system 
of instruction." 



TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. 



THERE is something pathetic as well 
as significant in the reply of the 
young teacher to the inquiry, "What arc 
the chief hindrances to successful worlc in 
your school?" **I feel the need," dte 
said, ''of a broader knowledge than I have 
— such as is not found in school-books." 
There was the modest humility of the tnic 
teaching spirit. Having intruded within 
the charmed circle of a high vocation, the 
scope of whose responsibilities she had not 
realized until their weight was laid upon ha 
.shoulders, she discovered to her surprise that 
there is much more in the art of teach- 
ing than is to be found on the pages 
of the text-books in the hands of her pupils, 
and she had sufficient insight and sensibility 
to realize that the short-comings were her 
own, and that the proper performance of 
her professional duties required a broader 
scholarship than she possessed and a wider 
range of mental vision than her limited 
horizon permitted: She discovered that 
school-books furnish only the text or 
starting point for the teacher's expositions, 
and that she needed for her pupils better' 
sources of mental illumination than the 
Gradgrind materialism that so often fow 
the neighborhood staple of conversatiaiul 
intercourse; and she honestly confessed the 
want so keenly felt. 

This discovery of one's own deficiencies, 
and their frank acknowledgment, whea 
from an earnest soul, forms the best possi 
ble groundwork for the larger acquisition of 
knowledge that the duties of the teacher 
call for, and that extended range of gen 
eral information without which no teacher 
can be fully successful. Ideas are the food 
of the mind, and aside from the technical 
scholarship that is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the teacher's work, the world 
of ideas can only be reached through the 
treasure-house of books, in which the 
knowledge and ideas, opinions and dis- 
coveries of past ages and of current times 
have been embalmed and preserved for 
transmission to the thirsting minds of suc- 
cessive generations. Reading makes the 
full mind, whilst writing and teaching in- 
sure accuracy and certainty of information; 
but as few teachers, especially in the rural 
districts, can afford to become the individual 
owners of books with which they desire and 
ought to become familiar, cooperation be- 
comes indispensable and the necessity for 
the formation of teachers' libraries in every 
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school district, by the joint efforts of teach- 
ers and friends of the cabse, seems impera- 
tive if the schools are to become what they 
ought to be. 

It is very gratifying and one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times to learn from the 
reports of the Superintendents that so many 
teachers' libraries have been formed, but 
tbere are still very many districts in which 
' ibese libraries have as yet no existence. 
When formed it is not sufficient that they 
footain a few books on education and the 
irt of teaching alone. This will *do for a 
beginning, but the selection should reach 
oat with a liberal hand into the wide do- 
main of general literature, embracing all 
iges and' all subjects that can inspire in- 
tellectual craving and slake mental thirst. 
In leading the teacher and his or her open- 
-eyed pupils from the little known to the 
tvast unknown, there is no knowledge too 
high, no science too profound, no informa- 
tion too comprehensive, for the teacher's 
! school-room uiie. The more his own mind 
is enlightened, the more readily and cer- 
tainly can he interest and enlighten the 
minds of his pupils. Teachers who read 
and think and study are the only ones who 
we entitled to patronage or fit for the public 
urnce. 

The individual to whom we have referred 
tfcmonstrates anew the wisdom and benefi- 



cence of the Normal School law in making 
special provision, so sneeringly condemned 
by hostile critics, for the admission of com- 
' mon school teachers for limited terms to 
the privileges of these schools, instead of 
confining them to those only who would 
pursue a continuous four- year term. Who 
would profit more or seek more eagerly the 
benefits of the Normal School instruction 
than those who, with limited opportunities, 
have taken charge of common schools only 
to discover how defective are their own 
qualifications, and how much they have )et 
to learn to become fitted for their sacred 
and momentous duties. Who, of all stu- 
dents in those schools, would be more de- 
voted to their work, or study with more in- 
telligent directness of purpose, than this 
class of persons who come into the Normal 
Schools direct from the difficulties and per- 
plexities of the teacher's platform? And 
who would return to their professional 
labors' with i^ore of zeal and enthusiasm 
than they? 

Therefore, not only hurry up teachers* 
libraries and stimulate the helpful influence 
of Teachers' Institutes, but open wide the 
doors and push on ih^ professional \>for\i pi 
the State Normal 'Schools, the specific work 
for which they were established, and the 
demand for which becomes more and more 
importunate year by year. 



♦ ♦ » 
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THE ADOPTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 



IJUNCTION MADE PERMANENT — TEACHERS 
ABSENT AND NOT NOTIFIED. 



*HE matter of adoption or change of tcxt- 
[ books has been agitating the Washington 
nstrict, Dauphin county. The law requires 
It the teachers shall be present, or requested 
*be present, at the meeting of the Board at 
"jich textbooks are adopted for the district. 

injunction was allowed by the lower Court 
restrain the Board from making the change 
lered. The case is one of general interest, 
lithe provision of the law is plain. The foi- 
ling is the text of Judge Simonton's recent 

'sion : 

ader and others vs. School Direclors of 
Washington Townships Dauphin County^ Pa, 

The provision of Sec. 25 of the act of May 8, 
^BS4(P. L. 623). that the school books to be 
|Kcd in the district shall be selected and de- 
tided upon at '• a meeting of the directors or 
^ntroUers of each district,'* is mandatory, and 
fte directors or controllers will be restrained 
py injunction from carrying into eficct a change 



of school books decided upon by them at a 
meeting, at which the tea^chers were not re- 
quested to be, and were not'present. 

Motion to continue preliminary injunction. 
107 Dauphin County Common Pleas in Equity. 

By the Court : 

The substance of the complaint in this case is 
that the school directors, defendants, at a meet- 
ing held October 8th, 1887, '* before the expira- 
tion of the time for which the (school) books in 
use were readopted. and therefore illegally, rc- 
solyed to displace the before mentioned series 
of school books, and to substitute in place 
thereof" other books in the same branches of 
learning, and " that they are about to carry this 
resolution into effect.*' Defendants have an- 
swered, admitting that they did resolve to 
change the text-books, and that they did intend 
to carry the resolution into immediate effect, 
but they deny that their action is illegal, and 
aver that it was taken •' pursuant to the provis- 
ions, spirit, meaning; and intention of section 25, 
of the act of May 8. 1854, and section i, of the 
actofMay26, 1871." They aver that at the meet- 
ing of the directors at which this resolution was 
adopted " a portion of the teachers of said dis- 
trict was present," and that prior to said meet- 
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ing, they consulted with others of the teachers 
of the district as to the propriety of the proposed 
chang^e. 

Affidavits were produced at the hearing by 
complainants to snow that the series of text 
books now in use had been re-adopted by the 
Board in Auo^ust, 1886. and on this allegation 
it was contended that the Act of May 26, 1871 
(P. L., 280), prohibited any change within three 
years from that date. In answer to this, the 
minutes of the Board were produced, from 
which it appears that this action was taken 
before the election of the teachers for the ensu- 
ing year, and, of course, without their presence. 
7 he action was therefore illegal ; contrary to 
the letter as well the spirit of the Act of 1854, 
(P. L., 623), and hence would not be a bar to 
any subsequent change, when legally made. 
But it further appears from the affidavits, and it 
is not seriously denied, that only one of the 
teachers was present at the meeting of October 
8, 1887, when defendants resolved to make the 
change. Nor is there any averment or claim 
that the teachers were noticed of the meeting or 
requested to be present. 

This failure to comply with the plain letter of 
the Act of 1854, is fatal to the validity of the 
action of the Board. The provision requiring 
the presence of the teachers at the meeting is 
clearly mandatory. Its purpose cannot be mis- 
taken. The Legislature intended that the 
directors should consult with the teachers be- 
fore making any change in the text-books. In 
the nature of the case the latter would be pre- 
sumed to know more as to the merits or de- 
merits of the books than the former. And the 
directors are required to avail themselves of this 
knowledge before making a change. The 
change must be made, if at all, at "a meeting of 
the directors or controllers, and teachers of 
each district." Unless they meet, no action can 
be taken. Conference between individual di- 
rectors, and individual teachers, cannot take 
the place of this meeting and consultation. 

Affidavits were read on behalf of defendants, 
tending to show that the teachers now desire 
the change to be made ; but we have no means 
of knowing whether, if they had been present 
at the meeting, after conference among them- 
selves and with the directors, and comparison of 
views, they would have recommended it. The 
fart that they now ask the change to be effected, 
by no means shows that they would. The re- 
marks of Judge Sadler on this subject, in Eck- 
ert vs. Care and others, school directors of West 
Pennsboro township, 42 Leg. Int., 384, in which 
he decides that a change of text-books resolved 
on without a meeting of the directors and teach- 
ers is invalid, are very much to the purpose. 
He says : *' The provision is mandatory and 
not directory, and intended to enforce a canvass 
of the merits of the proposed change of books 
by calling to their aid the judgment of those 
most likely to possess the information requisite 
to a prudent determination of the question. As 
the discretion given to school boards is a large 
one. it is but proper that it should be restrained 
within the proper legislative limits. The board, 
in the present case, without having called the 



teachers together and getting their opinions as 
to the desirability,* concluded to chanjjc their 
text-books, in part at least. What their action 
might have been had the requirements of tbe 
law been adhered to, we can never know. It 
needs no argument to prove that the teachers 
might readily ratify an act of the directors after 
its performance, where had their previous adirice 
been asked, an opinion adverse to the proposed 
action might have been rendered. To rtfme 
afterwards might imply a reflection on then 
wisdom and incur enmity. It must.notbefor* , 
gotten that the one is regarded as the eroployci ' 
of the other." 

To the same eflfcct are McNutt vs. School Di- 
rectors of Chartiers township, 22 Pttis Leg.], 
42 ; and Krichbaum vs. School Directors of 
Benton, 3 Luz. Leg. Reg. R., 30. We haveabo 
been shown a copy of a like decision of jud^ 
Rockefeller, which is not, so far as we know, 
reported. 

We think the principles declared in these 
cases are sound, and in accordance with them 
we are constrained to direct ihe injunction to be 
continued. J W. Simonto.v, P.]. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Allegheny — Supt. Hamilton: The schools 
visited during November are, with few excep- 
tions, doing good work. South Fayet'e has 
erected a fine twostory frame buildinji with two I 
rooms, and supplied it wiih patent furnitBTC ' 
Collier district has supplied some of its scfcflois 
with a full set of wall maps, and two with slate 
black-boards. Scott has added an other iea<iff 
to the Glendale school, which has bcentiw- 
oughly graded. South Versailles has increased 
its school apparatus by a full set of wall maps. 
In many districts schools have been painted aR^ 
papered, showing increased interest on the] 
of directors in the work of making their sch 
as attractive as possible. 

Armstrong — Supt. Bowser: All the school 
visited, except four, are doing fairly well, ar 
many of them very well. We expect next ye 
to reject a number of those who are attcmpti 
to teach, unless decided improvement is sha 
before that time. Our standard mu^t be rai 
We are making an effort to organize a Tea 
crs' Reading Circle, and expect to have it 
complished by the holidays. The commi 
appointed for this purpose deserves great ci 
for the energy and interest manifested in 
work. 

Bucks— Supt. Slotter: The Annual Institui 
was well attended by the teachers and frien 
of our schools. The instruction was praciici 
and the close attention given by the teachers 
evidence that they are interested in their wor 
The discussions in the directors' meeting w 
earnest, and, we trust, will be productive 
good to our schools. A number of District !»• 
stitutes have been organized. The Sellcrsvilfe 
schools held their anniversary November 12th. 
The large school-room was crowded. The peo- 
ple of that borough take a lively interest in the 
prosperity of their schools. 
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Butler — Supt Snyder:. A large four-room 
building is being erected in Harrisville. A 
number of new houses were built in different 
sections of the county during the summer. But 
Tcry few of the old style remain. About three- 
fourths of the school boards have been induced 
to provide "reporting cards" for their schools. 
At the close of each month the parents will be 
informed of their children's standing in their 
studies, also of their attendance, deportment, 
dc A strike for higher wa^es in Marion town- 
^ip will be the cJ^se of three or four of our 
best teachers following some other business the 
coining year. This is very much regretted by 
diose most interested. Local Institutes have 
been organized in many of the districts, and 
everything bids fair foi* a prosperous year. 

Cambria — Supt. Cramer: During the month 
of November, educational meetings were held 
ind regularly organized in sixteen separate dis- 
tricts. Several districts have combined to form 
one Reading Circle. The attendance of teach- 
ers at the different meetings was good. In 
Millville, measures have been taken to improve 
the course of study. The schools thus ihx vis- 
ited are doing good work, and the indications 
are that the present school year will be a suc- 
cessful one. 

Chester— Supt. Walton : The directors of 
Kennett Sciuare have put into their building a 
nevsteam-heating apparatus at a cost of $875 ; 
and it is quite an improvement on the old hot- 
lir furnace. The directors and teachers of 
l^nnsburg township assisted in getting up an 
afternoon and evening educational meeting, 
which was regarded a great success. The 
afternoon was devoted to class-driils and ques- 
tions by the teachers : the evening to discussions 
and a lecture by Prof. Richard Darlington. 
These afternoon training classes are for the pur- 
pose of meeting the direct wants of the teacher; 
the evening meetings are intended to arouse a 
deeper interest among patrons and directors. 

Clinton — Supt. Brumgard: Woodward has 
supplied its school with patent furniture. In 
many of our schools, book- keeping and the 
nidiments of vocal music are receiving atten- 
tion. A Local Institute, held at Logansville, 
was instructive and interesting. Teachers were 
enthusiastic in the work. Our teachers gener- 
ally are earnestly striving to do good work. 

Columbia — Supt. Grimes : No public demon- 
ttration was made in the observance of Arbor 
Day, but the teachers of all the schools ex- 
plained to their pupils the effect of the destruc- 
tion of forests upon climate, etc., the necessity 
©f tree- planting, and the origin of Arbor Day, 
tsking all who could do so to pjant trees, 
Ihrubs. vines, and flowers at home, and report 
what they had done on the following Monday. 
According to these reports, it was found that 
24otrers. 60 shrubs, 6 vines, and a great num- 
ber of flowers had been planted — a result more 
satisfactory, I think, than any obtained here- 
tofore. 

Crawfoh d. — Supt. Sturdevant : South. She- 
nango has just completed an excellent school* 
house to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
August. I spent two days at the Erie County 



Institute, and returned with increased respect 
for the earnestness of both Superintendent and 
teachers of our sister county, and with renewed 
zeal for our own work. It is to be noted with 
regret that the salaries of teachers in several 
townships have been decreased. Every school 
director is hereby strongly urged to read Dr. 
Higbce's article on "Recent School Legisla- 
tion," page 232 of the December No. of the 
Ptnnsylvania School yournal, 

Dauphin. — ^Supt. McNeal : The County In- 
stitute was one of the most successful ever held 
here. Every teacher employed in the county 
was present. During the jforenoon sessions, the 
Institute was divided into four sections. The 
first section included teachers employed in the 
primary schools; the second, secondary and 
mtermediate schools; the third, grammar and 
high schools; and the forth, mixed schools. In 
the afternoon all the sections met together. 
The plan was highly satisfactory and made the 
work more practical and efficient than it would 
otherwise have been. The village of Highland 
has started a public library. About fifty vol- 
umes have been secured, with money in hand 
for as many i^ore. This is the outgrowth of a 
live literary society maintained by the teachers, 
pupils, and patrons of the village. 

Erie — Supt. Morrison : Our County Institute, 
with 220 teachers present at the first session, 
was quite a success. We were very much 
pleased to see Dr. Higbee step into our midst, 
and still more so to listen to the excellent talk 
he gave us. Elk Creek has completed a new 
frame school-house. It is built and furnished 
in modern style. Washington township has 
done much in the way of painting and repair- 
ing its school-houses. Lake Pleasant has just 
completed a new house, replacing an old one. 
It will he supplied with patent furniture, which 
has also been placed in the other two houses of 
the district. 

Fayette — Supt. Herrington : The schools of 
Dunbar and New Haven have been graded, 
each with a regular course of study. The di- 
rectors of Dunbar have completed a commo- 
dious four- room brick building. It is first-class 
in every particular, and was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonie)5. 

Forest — Supt. Kerr: The last losj school- 
house is gone, having been destroved by fire, 
in the Sugar Grove district, and in its place has 
been erected a large frame building, supplied 
with patent furniture — a credit to the township. 
Log school-houses are thus happily a thing of 
the past. Harmony has built a new school- 
house in the Gorman district ; it is rather small, 
but neatly built and well supplied with furniture 
of the latest improved pattern. 

Franklyn — Supt. Slyder : The recent Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed bv a number 
of schools throughout the county. Montgomery 
takes the lead in tree-planting. I have received 
reports from seven townships and one borough. 
Whole number of trees planted, 241, of which 
Montgomery planted 139; Southampton, 51, 
Letterkcnny, 18; Lurgan, 12; Metal, 7; Warren; 
4 ; Greene, 2 ; Waynesboro, 8. Appropriate ex- 
ercises were also held in a number of th« 
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schools. With reference to our recent County 
Institute* it has been remarked that no teachers' 
Institute has been held in the county, around 
which was centered so much interest as the one 
just closed. Of the 305 teachers in the county, 
297 were present. 

Greene — Supt. Waychoff : Quite a number 
of our schools observed Arbor Day. Centre 
district has placed a Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary in each of her seventeen schools. 
There are from three to five educational meet- 
ings every Saturday in this county. They are 
well attended and much wholesome interest is 
aroused by them. Lack of discipline exists in 
manv of our schools, and is the principal cause 
of failure in teaching. 

Huntingdon — Supt. Brumbaugh : The 
schools are all well filled with pupils. The 
necessity for at least eight new schools is ap- 
parent. Our annual Institute was the best yet 
held in the county. The total enrollment was 
239. only four being absent. The Institute was 
divided into sections each forenoon. The re- 
sult was better, by far. than we had anticipated. 
Local Institutes are called for a number of dis- 
tricts. Samuel Steele, Principal of the Fourth 
Ward school of Huntingdon, resigns on ac- 
count of impaired health. The profession 
loses an able and faithful worker. In spite of 
the fact that many of our school -houses stand 
in beautiful natural groves, and many are with- 
out fences. Arbor Day was well observed in a 
number of places, and several hundred trees 
were planted. 

Indiana — Supt. Cochran: Our people are 
becoming better pleased with the six- months 
term. They see that it is only ten days longer 
than we had two years ago. I think by another 
year the wages will be increased in several of 
the districts : our best directors talk that way. 
District Institutes are successfully conducted in 
many sections of the county, and I am sure, if 
all the teachers of the county could attend one 
of them — say in South Mahoning township— 
and then see the effect upon the schools as we 
see it. there would be a great many more Insti- 
tutes held in Indiana county, especially in its 
southern part. 

Juniata — Supt. Auman: The school-house 
at Waterloo has been greatly improved, both in 
appearance and convenience. Twelve feet of 
an addition has been built to it, besides a new 
roof, weather boarding, plastering and painting. 
A Local Institute was held at Thompsontown, 
with good attendance. 

Lehigh — Supt. Knauss: A well attended 
Local Institute was held at Coplay. It was an 
entire success, and the citizens of the place 
took an active interest in the proceedings. We 
propose to hold a series of eight Local Institutes. 
The County Institute was well attended, all the 
teachers hut three being present. The Institute 
was divided into three sections, and separate 
meetings were held in the forenoon of Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. The plan worked 
well, and will, we think, be followed next year. 
Eighty directors attended, and about sixty of 
them were present at the special session on 
Directors' Day. 



Luzerne. — Supt. Coughlin: Visiting the 
schools in Black Creek district, I found great 
improvement over former years. They are 
under close supervision. Two rooms are newly 
seated, buildings painted and carefully cleaned 
A good corps of teachers are em ployed. £?ery- 
thing gives promise of excellent work. The 
directors of Hughestown have built an excelieat 
twostory house, for four schools, and have or- 
ganized the schools better than ever before. 

McKean — Supt. Eckles: The dircctore of 
Keating are building a two^story house at East 
Smethport, and say it shall be first-class in every 
respect. In Norwich township the school books 
will, hereafter, be furnished free to their pupili 

Mercer — Supt. McCIeery : Some neededni' 
pairs have been made on six houses in Jeifersoa 
Local Institutes have been held in Shenanjuo^ 
Pymatunning, Lackawannock. and Greenvilib 

Monroe — Supt. Paul: The Middle Smithvili 
school board have just completed a substantial 
school -house, furnished with patent furniture. 

Montgomery — Supt. Hoffccker: Our County 
Institute was the largest ever held; only two 
teachers were absent. One hundred and twenty- 
six directors were present; 41 of the 50 districts 
were represented by one or more directors. Ref. 
John H. Lechler, a director of Whitpain town, 
ship, d livered an able address on Directors' 
Day. Our Teachers* Reading Circle now num- 
bers 266 members. District Institutes, hare 
been formed in a large number of townships 
Teachers are in earnest and devoted to tbor 
work, and a corresponding degree of intefftf 
and enthusiasm is observable among pupibiotf 
patrons. 

Northampton — Supt. Werner : Our Annal 
Institute was the most successful ever held it 
our county. The new law proved a great hel|fc 

Northumberland — Supt. Bloom: Notwiilh 
standing the fact that most of the country schodt 
opened earlier than usual, the attendance vas 
very fair. Nearly all the teachers are employed 
for the full term ; a few taught a fall term of two 
months, beginning early, and those who did 
satisfactory work were re-employed to tcadi 
during the winter term of four months. 

Potter — Supt. Kies: Our public examin* 
tions have closed; 17 per cent, of the appii 
cants were rejected. Eulalia and Steward 
have each completed a new house. Abbot h 
arranged to place improved furniture in two 
its buildings. The winter schools are a 
ready for successful work. 

Perry — Supt. Aumiller: Our County Insti- 
tute was an " all round" success. A number 01! 
teachers read papers that had been carefully 
prepared, while others participated in discus* 
sions highly appreciated by the Institute. The 
attendance was good, only a few being absent, 
and these were detained by sickness or so' 
other justifiable cause. 

Snyder — Supt. Herman : The schools gen* 
erally are in good condition. I am making 
efforts to improve some of the graded schooB 
of the county. Most of our so-called graded 
schools are so only in name. The grading « 
very imperfect ; no system of work adopted; 
the plan of promoting pupils is unphilosophic; 
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and frequently text-books are not adapted to 
the respective grades. These are some of the 
features that call for improvement. Centre 
township built a substantial house and furnished 
it with patent desks. This township now leads 
iflbuilcings. Union refurnished two of its houses 
and improved several others. There are still 
a few townships that ought to have several new 
buildings. The teachers of Monroe, Spring, 
West Beaver, and Selinsgrove are organized. 
A great deal can be accomplisihed by Local 
lactates, if properly managed. An effort will 
be made at the County Institute to organize the 
mire county. 

Schuylkill — Supt. Weiss: Hubley township 
las built two fine school-houses; one is a two- 
Hof)' frame building with cupola and bell, hav- 
JBgeach room supplied with patent desks, and 
cootiiining 106 square feet of slate surface. The 

Kmary school has been provided with Read- 
[ charts, and the grammar school with a map 
of Penns>lvania and outline maps. The other 
aevbuildmg is also a frame structure, similarly 
(brnished with the necessary appliances. All 
nf the schools in this district have been supplied 
jvtth primary reading charts and numeral 
F frames. The directors of this township are to 
' be commended for their excellent work. 

UsiOK— Supt. Johnson: The school boards 
of Hartleton, Limestone, New Berlin, and Union 
llnd.) districts have put some of their houses 
in onler, and as a result the teachers are work- 
iBf viih renewed zeal; the effect is also 
Miceable upon the pupils. I have visited nearly 
ttf tbe schools, and, with few exceptions, find 
Ibem working well. 

. Warrex — Supt. Arird: Miss Maggie Clen- 

j^nnrng is teaching the Indian school, and is 

"*ng good work. 

Wayne — Supt. Kennedy: Seventy-nine 

were reported to me as planted on Arbor 

Doubtless many were planted that have 

been reported. 

York — ^Supt. Brenncman : The evidences of 

k, as gleaned from vibits to many of the 

ouls, are very satisfactory. The teachers are 

earnest and the pupils interested. Many im- 

vements have been made in school property 

g the pabt year. Quite a number of new 

bcs have been built, and many of the old 

ses have been repaired and furnished with 

latest improved desks. In a number of 

cts reading charts have been placed in 

ry house. Probably the most complete 

lool house in the county has been erected in 

twsbury. Ii contains two laige rooms. The 

tan-Suiead system of heating and ventilating 

tsed, and works admirably. By this system 

air in the rooms can be entirely changed in 

ry short time, and thus the pupils are con- 

tly breathing pure air. The school board of 

borough deserves creditable mention for 

forward step in securing to the pupils rooms 

an even temperature and excelUnt ventila- 

In many of the districts Institutes have 

Iten organized, and a commendable interest is 

banifesttfd in the work. 

Bkadpokd BoRO.—Supt. Boyce: We feel 
bat the Institutes, held twice a month, are 



working much good. We endeavor to make 
them practical, and I think the attendance 
shows that our effort is appreciated. We in- 
vited, through ihe press, all teachers who were 
interested to attend, and at the last two meet- 
ings, 31 teachers employed elsewhere were 
present. Dr. Vincent was in town at our last 
meeting, and kindly offered to talk to the teach- 
ers. From his cheering words we all felt that 
we could do much for all in our work ; and I 
have noticed its good effects on all the teachers. 

DuNMOKE — Supt. Fowler: Arbor Day was 
observed in all our schools. Regular pro- 
grammes of exercises were prepared, comprising 
essays, recitations, select readings and songs 
— all having a direct bearing on the object of 
Arbor Day. A number of trees were planted. 

Lock Haven — Supt. Robb: The school 
board has appropriated fifty dollars for the pur- 
chase of philosophical apparatus, making in all 
I150 for this pchool year. We have a live and 
energetic board of directors. 

Mahanoy City — Supt. Ballantine: The 
school board has furnished the grammar and 
high schools with a set of large drawing models 
to be used as soon as pupils are able to make 
good drawings from flat copy. 

Nanticoke — Supt. Monroe : The enrollment 
for the month of November reached 1,200— 
larger than ever before in the history of our 
schools. With few exceptions the teachers are 
doing very satisfactory work. 

Phcenixville — Supt. Leister: Arbor Day 
was observed in our schools by appropriate ex- 
ercises, consisting of instructions by teachers, 
and essays, recitations, and the answenng of 
" referred questions,*' by pupils — all having 
reference to forestry and plant life. Our school- 
grounds being well supplied with shade trees, 
none were planted there. To the planting of 
flowers, shrubs, etc., special attention was given 
in the spring. 

Shamokin — Supt. Harpel: Several important 
changes and improvements in the drainage of 
two of our school properties were made by the 
Board during the month. These changes add 
greatly to the value and general appearance of 
the grounds. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau :• The City 
Teachers' Institute was held in the Court House 
the last week in October. It was the fir^i Insti- 
tute held in the State under the law appioved 
May 24ih, 1887. It was well aitendtd, all the 
teachers being present at every sesbiun. The 
instruction was excellent, and there is no doubt 
that the Institute will help us to do better teach- 
ing than heretofore. The exhibits were a ciedit 
to the schools. 

YoKK — Supt. Shelley: Reading charts have 
been placed in Primary schools — eighteen in 
all. This is an advance movement. 

Hazel Twp. — Supt. Fallon: The directors, 
at iheir last meeting, requested the teachers to 
attend the County Institute. Each will be paid 
|2.oo per day while in attendance. Smce June 
last, 645 square feet of fine slate black-board 
has been placed in our schools. The teachers 
speak very highly of this stone surface. 

PLYMOirrH Twp. — Supt. Gildea: Two very 
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interesting Local Institutes were held at Boston I mon hly attendance was 1143 — ^an increase of 



Hill and Avondale. Methods of teaching read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling were discussed, 
and much good has resulted therefrom. The 



112 over the preceding month. The schools 
are making rapid progress, and all the teachers 
are apparently doing their best for the public 
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The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Collected by 
Janifs Prior, hi Four Volumes^ It^rge izmo, 
Nno York: John B. Alden. Price,$2.jo per sel. 

Some lime ago we called attention to the great ser 
vice Mr. John B. Alden has done for students of 
English literature, and lovers of the best that has 
been thought or said in the world, whom pecuniary 
circumstances hinder from indulging their taste and 
inclination, by his cheap edition of lioswelPs Life of 
Johnson. Now this same enterprising publisher has 
laid such students uf limited means under a new and 
even greater obligation by the publication of the 
Works of (Jliver GoUsmUh^ complete in four vol- 
umes, containing about 2,200 pages, at the exceed- 
ingly low price uf 52.50 for the set. It is a reprint 
of the well known English edition of Prior, which is 
the only complete edition containing all the additions 
made to previous collections of Goldsmith's works, 
including his exceptionally interesting letters, which, 
ev^n more than his works, reveal to us the character 
and genius of the writer. The cheapness of this edi- 
tion for the first time places within the reach of every 
one the complete works of one of the most delightful 
and entertaining authors in the language, and which 
belong to the purest classics of our literature. Nor 
is the low price of the volumes at the expense of 
their quality. They are in every respect as well 
made as the average book that ordinarily costs again 
as much. The paper is good enough ; the type is 
long primer, leaded, and though evidently not new, 
is sutiiciently clear; the binding is excellent, neat 
and substantial ; uhiie the portrait and four stfrel en- 
gravings are very fine. Taking it all in all, this edi- 
tion is not only eminently satisfactory for the price, 
but is good enough for any library. 

Hkgel's Philosophy of the State and of His- 
tory. An hxp tsifioH. By George S. A/orris, 
Chicago: S. C Griggs &* Co. j6mo., pp, jo6. 

We know of no more valuable and important work 
for the student of human thought than ** Griggs^s 
Philosophical Classics," a series of masterly exposi- 
tions of the great German philosophers, of which the 
volume before us is the sixth thus far issued. None 
but the specialist can afford to study the original vol- 
uminous works of the great German thinkers, whose 
influence is siill so strong on the world's thought and 
life. Even the specialist, however, can hardly do 
without the eminently able and compact little vol- 
umes of this scries ; while for the general student 
they are incomparably the best helps — the most relia- 
ble and thorough, the clearest and fullest, to be had 
in our language. The present volume is of special 
worth and importance at this time, when the study of 
Civics is occupying more and more of its deserved 
attention in our schools and colleges, a study on 
which as yet no adequate text book is in existence. 
The first p.irt of the book bears directly upon this 
subject, dealing with its fundamental principles, and 
furnishing thought and suggestions of the utmost 
value to the teacher of Civics. The second part is 
equally important -and helpful to the teacher of his 
tory who is not content with teaching mere dates and 



events, but would understand their causes and rea- 
sons, and the grand unity that underlies them all. 
Dr. Morris, the editor of the series, has succeeded 
admirably in making clear Hegel's philosophy as im- 
plied by himself to these subjects. The volume is 
worthy of its predecessors. The entire series ought 
to be in every Teachers* Library, and in every Nor- 
mal Sciiool ;.nd College in the land. The value of 
the books is quite disproportionate to size and price. 

The Philosophy of Theism. By Borden h 
Bovme. Ne70 York: Harper &* Bros. Sm^ 
pp. x-f-^^9. Price $r.ys. 

In our review, some months aco,of Prof. Bovrne'i 
" Introduction to Psychological Theory," we pointed 
out the characteristics of this rising philosophical 
writer, and of his philosophy. He is, in the main,! 
follower of the German Lotze, thou'^h differing from 
him on many minor points. He differs from nearly 
all other writers on philosophical subjects in his emi- 
nently clear, untechnical, and even sprightly style. 
His ability in this respect is something remarkable, 
and his merit great, as by this means he makes inter- 
esting and entertaining a study that too often becomes 
burdensome, especially to the young reader, became 
of the heaviness and dryness of style in which it is 
usually presented. In the volume before us, Pro£ 
Bowne does not attempt to " prove" the exisfMce 
of God ; he does not think that demonstntfifoa ii 
either possible or necessary. ** We simply hope.** 1« 
says himself, " to show that without a theistic fsilk 
we must stand as dtrmband helpless before the deeper 
questions of thought and life as a Papuan or PatagoiH 
ian before an eclipse," — which so far as known tons, 
none of the dominant philosophies of the presettl 
deny ! The book is suggestive, stimulating, ihoagbl- 
provoking; and its mechanical make up is excep- 
tionally good. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. By 

George Saintsbury. London and Nm> \erk: 
Macmillan &* Co. Cr. 8vo. pp. 47 r. Price, S^-zS'l 

Beautiful as to paper, typography, and binding, 
are all the publications of Macmdian & Co., this 
ume, by one of the most accomplished English 
of letters, must at once take its place as an author 
on the richest of all periods of English literature, 
in some respects the most difficult of adequate treat* 
ment. There are few men living who are as compe- 
tent as Mr. Saintsbury to give us a work on the Elit> 
abethan literature as fresh, original, thoroughly criti- 
cal, and at the same time engagingly interesting as it 
this one. We are not acquainted with any simiUt 
work that can be compared with it. It very wisdf 
proceeds on the too often forgotten principle that 
history of literature is not meant to be a biography 
authors. First and last, Mr. Saintshury's work is 
ical and historical in the true, best sense of the woii^l 
We are glad to know that this is to be only one of fotf] 
similar volumes, each treating of a main period of* 
English literature, and each intrusted to a writer who ' 
has made that period his particular study. The period 
preceding the Elizabethan, from the earliest times . 
will be treated by the Rev. Stopford Brooke ; that tit 
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, (he eighteenth century by Edmund Gosse; and that 
of InoH«rntim^sby Prof. Dowden. The four volumes, 
vhen completed, will give us the roost comprehen- 
Bve, scholarly and thorough history of English litera- 
ture that has yet appeared. We shall have more to 
ay of it uhen ihe remaininfr volumes shall be pub- 
lished. Meanw hile we heartily commend Mr. Saints- 
hury's volume to our teachers and to all students of 
literature, as superior to any other work on the Eliza- 
bethan period extant. 

The Best Reading. Third Series. Edited by 
lynds £. Jones. New )ork: G. P. Putnam^ s 
Sons. Svo.^pp. io8. Price, $i. 00. 

To all book buyers, indeed to all book lovers, and 
Bore especially to all school directors, superintend- 
ents and teachers, librarians, reading circles and 
others, this compact little volume should be very 
weicume, as it mus* be exceedingly helpful. It is 
Bmply a *'piiced and classified bibliography, for easy 
tefcrence, of the more important English and Ainer- 
iao publications for the five years ending December 
j 1, l8i6." 1-or example, under ** Education^* there 
isgiveo a list of books published since 1881 on this 
iot'ject, telling where each was published, and its 
price, besides wliich ve are referred for others to 
**Ih^nie'* and *• Kinder^arten,^^ The purpose 
ud usc:Q!ness of such a work of easy reference are 
to evident as to need no comment from us. 

Hours with Men and Books. Bv Wm. Mathetvs^ 
LLD. tliVenth 'i homand. Chicago: S. C 
Gri^t^r' Co. i2M0.,p/>. JS4, Price, ^/. JO, 

Last month we commended to our readers' atten- 
tion the same author's volume of essays on "Men, 
Vhcti and Things.** The present work is uniform 
villi it, and may be regarded as a companion volume. 
Ircoirlains twenty-one sprightly and scholarly essa)s 
and addresses on a variety of subjects, such as Robert 
SoBih, Dc Quincey, Spurgeon, Study of Modern 
Lan;;uages. Are We Anglo-Saxon ? Literary Triflers, 
Book Buying, A Pinch of Snufis etc. All of them 
^rkle with fresh thought, a good deal of wit, and a 
vast array of out-of-the-way anecdote, quotation, and 
literary odds and ends. In a thoroughly engaging 
fttanner, which makes their perusal a pleasant recrea- 
tion, we are given not only much suggestion for fur- 
Iber thooght, but also a great deal of real information 
fnd interesting fact of a kind scarcely to be found 
iaywhere else without much labor. We commend 
l^band Dr. Mathews*s other volumes to the attention 
•four readers. The make up of the books is superior, 
lu)d.some and substantial, as are all the pubbcations 
rVf this leading western pullishing house. 

pASHiNGTON AND His COUNTRY. Beiftj^ Irving' s 
\ life of IV'ishini^ton, Abridged for the use of 
I S<kooii,with Lutline of U. S. History from Uis- 
iwery of America to End of Civil War, By 
John liske. Bostin : Ginn 6f Co, i2mo., pp, 
ti8. Price, 8j cents. 

The publishers of the scries of " Classics for Chil- 
n," to which we have often called attention, have 
e wisely in adding to that series Irving's Classic 
of Washington, wisely in abridging his four 
umes into one, and wisely in securing so excep- 
knally competent a writer and historian as Mr. 
Puke to do the delicate work of abridninc; and 
w difhcult work of supplementing. The result be- 
fore us is a connected, concise, clear, and most ex- 
cellent history of the United States, eminently inter- 
Bting, truly philosophical, and altogether far more 
Wisfactory than nine-tenths of the short histories and 
uUorical text- books in the market. 



The Beginnings of Civilization. By Chns. W, 
Nutson, Ntw ycrk : John B. Aldcn, i2mo.,pp, 
242, Price, JO cents, 

A modest but scholarly work, well described in its 
title, filling a place in our historical literature hitherto 
occupied only by such works as are inaccessible or 
useless to the average reader, and even to the average 
student and teacher of history. Its usefulness for 
teachers is enhanced by the fact that the author him- 
self is a teacher, and originally prepared this volume 
for use in his history classes. It is woith much more 
than it costs to any one. 

Introductory Steps in Science. For the U^e of 
Schools. By Paul Bert. Translated by A/. F, 
Vallttte, LL, D. Revised and enlarged by fohn 
Mickleborough, Ph. D. Nnv Yoik: D. Apple ton 
^ Co. i2mo.,pp.j6j. Pfice,' go cents. 

A former edition of this book was favorably no- 
ticed in these columns more than a year ago. The 
present volume is superior to that, belter translated, 
belter adapted to American schools, and published in 
much better form. M. Bert's work, especially in 
this edition, is one of the very best introductions to 
the study of natural history and sciences in existence, 
because it teaches the pupil to observe, think, and 
express himself, instead of merely to remember and 
repeat the observations and expressions of another. 
The seven parts of the original are here combined in 
the one volume, treating of animals, plants, minerals, 
and rock formations, physics, chemistry, animal phy- 
siology, and vegetable physiology. We repeat our 
conviction that there is no belter work of the kind to 
be had in the language. 

Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land. A 
Ziwlogv for Irrung People. Bv Sarah Cooper, 
New York: Harper &* Bros. 12 wo., pp. 4/j, 
Price, $1.2$. 

This elementary zoology shares much of the merit 
of M. Bert's work. It is simple in style, entertain- 
ingly written, yet accurate and scientihc in its state- 
ments, method, and arrangement. It likewise teaches 
observation instead of memorization. Its illustra- 
tions are so excellent as to deserve special mention. 
Few publishing houses besides Harpers' could pro- 
duce anything as fine. We have never seen finer 
pictures in any text book. Teachers of zoology 
would do well to give this work a careful examina- 
tion before adopting any other. 

Benjamin Franklin, as a Man of Letters. By 
John Bach Mc Master. Boston : Ilouj^htxfn, Mifflin 
^ Co. i6mo.,pp. 2gj. J*rice,$i.2j, 

A considerable time elapsed l>etween the appear- 
.ance of the ninth and this the tenth volume in the ad- 
mirable "American Men of Letters" scries. A lit- 
tle delay, however, is bttter than undue haste in such 
a series as this; for it is to contain the standard biog- 
raphies of America's leading w nters, in the prepara- 
tion of which accuracy and reliability, as well as de- 
liberation of judgment and calmest criticism, are essen- 
tial requirements. Prof. Mc Master was particularly 
well qualified to insure all these qualities in his work 
on Franklin, and has succeeded in giving us one of the 
most entertaining books of the whole series. This is 
partly owing to his excepiioualiy bright style . and 
partly also to the fact that, in >|>ite of Franklin's 
character and achievements as a scientist and |H)Iiti- 
cian being so well known, his life as a man of letters 
is concerned with«much that is novel and quite un- 
unknown to the average American. The lK)ok is one 
that should be specially in demand in our State, treat- 
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ing as it does of the 6rst literary man Pennsylvania 
ever produced, and, it must be added, also one of the 
greatest. Franklin's services to literature were not 
as great as his services throu^'h literature to Ameri- 
can social and political life. The portrait serving as 
frontispiece is exceptionally fine. The volume isin*. 
tensely iut«. resting trom beginning to end, and for 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness is well woithy 
of its excellent predecessors. It will be a valuble 
addition lo the school library, and claims the special 
attention of all reading circles and literary clubs. 

Half IIoi;rs with the Stars. A Plain and 
Aasy Cuuie to the Knowletige of the Constetla- 
tivns. ALtps and 'Jexts Specially Prepared for 
Ameriean Stttdfnts. By /it chard A, Proctor ^ 
J\ A*. A, S. New York : O, P, Putnaut's Sens, 
4fo. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. iVoctor is not only one of the most noted 
astronomers living, but also has the gift, more than 
most others, of presenting his scit nee in a simple, 
popular and attractive manner. In this beautifully 
made book he shows, by means of twelve stellar 
maps, the position for the United States of the prin- 
cipal star groups night after night throughout any 
year. His explanatory text and introduction render 
a teacher almost unnecessary to any one having this 
book before him. The work is one needed for the 
pufpose of making pupils acquainted with the stars 
themselves before trying to learn **all about the stars." 

OuiLiNHs OK Natural Philosophy. For Schools 
and General Readers, By J. D. EvtrettyD.C.L,, 
dr'c. New York : D. AppUton ^S^' Co, Pp. jjj. 

In this compact little work a felt want promises to 
be supplied, namely, the want of a work that shall 
give the latest results and conclusions on the subjects 
of Dynamics, Uydro^tatics, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electiicity, and Electric Currents, and 
that shall give them with scientific accuracy and yet 
simply, iu an interesting and untechnical manner. 
With the aid of over 200 illustrations. Prof. Everett 
seems to us to have accomplished this as nearly as 
can be done. The result is a work accurate and 
authoritative enough to serve as a text-book, and 
bright and entertaining enough to be used as a school 
reader. 

Complete German Manual. For Nigh Schools 
and Colleges. By W,sley C. :iawyer, Ph, D. 
Chicago : John C. Buckbee dr» Co, i2mo,,pp, jjj. 
Price, $1.20. 

Graded German Lessons. Being a Practical 
tier man Uritmtnar, by Wm, Evsenbach, Re\'ised 
with Notes by iVm. . C, Collar, A. AI. Boston : 
Ginn 6f* Co. i2nio,, pp. j6o. Price, $1.^0. 

liuth of these works are of unusual excellence, and* 
both are exceptionally handsome and well made 
books. Professor .Sawyer's Manual claims to /urnish 
in a clear and concise form all (he material required 
pre|>aratory to the reading of German literature, or 
carrying on German conversation and correspond- 
ence. It seems to us to be a hapay combination of 
formal grammar and practical drill. Its exercises 
and selections have the rare merit of being specimens 
of the best German classic literature. We like the 
work. Mr. Collar's l)ook \% certainly an improve- 
ment in many resjiects on Eysenbach*s well known 
grammar, is more logical and systematic in arrange- 
ment, has more exercises and fuller vocabularies. 
Otherwise the excellent features of Eysenbach's 
work are mainly retained, and very wisely, for the 
latter is and will long remain a standard text-book of 
the German language. * 



Wide Awake. An Illustrated Monthly Afagezim 
for Young People. Boston: D. L<^hrop Cttrnpany. 
Subscription, $2.40 yearly. 

A year's subscription to this high class nagazise 
for children will do them as much good, give them 
as much instruction, conduce to their general cultere, 
and furnish them with more wholesome entettaJQ 
ment, than could be done by any other single mean, 
Wide Awake is absolutely without a rival in juvc&k 
periodical literature. It has made a place for ilielf 
which only it can fill. For 1888 it promises to fun 
ish even more and better reading and pi.turcs than 
in the past, serials, sketches, poems, by more than 
fiity of the most famous writers for young peui)k in 
the world, such as Sled man, Lang, Haggard, Ik 
Marvel, Brooks, Lathrop, Hurroughs, and a bo^t of 
Others as well known. The contents of the twelve 
numbers of the year will be a first-class Ithra^ in 
themselves, and the whole will cost only $2.40! ff'i^ 
Awake has well been called " a modern wonder.'' 

Classics for Children. Rob Boy, by Wahn 

Scott. Complete with Notes and Glossary, fyD. 

II, M, Boston : Ginn &* Co, i2mo., h^arii. 

pp'joy. Price, yo cents. 

The publishers have done well to include ibis 
novel, one of the best of Scott's, in their adrairaWt 
seiies, to the merits of which as supplementary read 
ers, or for school libraries and reading circles, ve 
have often referred in the past. The series desena 
its popularity. 

Primary Methods. A Complete and Methdicd 
Presentation of the Uses of Aindefgartcn Mater- 
ial in the Irl/ork tf the Primary School. Bf V 
A. Ntilman, A.M. Aew \otk: A. S. Barnti 6* 
Co. i2mo.,pp, J 66, I/lust rated. 

The Principles and Practice op Earlt-od 
Infant School Education. By Jatnes Otnu, 
A. M, Introduction by Clarence E. Mtis*iJ% 
A. M, New York : E. L. Kellogg 6- Cq. /6»>^ 
//. 2Ss* illustrated. Price, ${.2j, 

Industr I al Training. A Guide to Manual Trw- 
ing. By Samuel G. love and Mary R. WiUrL 
Jllustrated by Vesta Witiard, Aeio York: £.L 
Kellogg &* Co. /2M0,,pp. J06. Price, $/.7j- 

The multiplication of ix>oks on industrial tnuningi 
object teaching, kindergarten methods, etc., show* 
very clearly the present educational tendency, anl 
that Comenius, Froebel and Pcstaluzzi did not live ii 
vain. It is the subject that just now is uppennostis 
the minds of educators. The fullest, most saii!»faaaiy 
and practical exposition of the principles and method 
of kindergarten and industrial training that we bait 
yet seen is contained in the book ot Mr. Hailman, 
who speaks as one having authority, being superiij 
tendeiit of the La Porte (Ind.) schools, and ih« « 
Su|>eriniendent Love, of Jamestown, N. Y. The fii^ 
gives a complete and systematic course of roanoai 
training, fur Primary Schools, in Arithmetic, Gefr 
metry. Drawing, and other branches, uith full d^ 
scription of all needed kindergarten mateiiat uA\ 
methods. The last gives a similar course, after wr 
cussing the principles, for Secondary, Grammar, anc 
High Schools, besides Primary Schools, suhstantiallfl 
as it was prepared for, tried, and found satisfactoil| 
in the Public Schools of Jamestown, N. V. VViM 
these two volumes at hand the industrial instnictod 
will find himself well " armed and equipped" forU 
work. II there is a fuller and more comprelienaj* 
work on the theory and practice of Primary School 
teaching, we have not seen it. Mr. Currie recogoues 
that such teaching, more important than any Uder, tf 
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tiso in many essential respects different from all 
other, and so needs and deserves separate treatment. 
This he has given it in his volume, and in a spirit 
and manner so commendable that Infant School 
teachers are to be congratulated. The book is ad- 
mirable in every respect. It should yet be noted that 
ill of the above books are exceptionally Bne and 
attractive specimens of the printer's and binder's skill. 

SoaoLOGY. By John Bascom , Author of ** Poliiual 
Economy,'' *' Ethics," etc. New York: G. F, 
Putnam*! Sons, rsmo., pp. ^64, Pricet$i,jo. 

Those acquainted with Prof. Bascom's numerous 
other works on philosophical subjects will be glad that 
so clear a thinker, so forceful a writer, has devoted 
himself to the production of a book like this, on a sub- 
ject whereon there are but few treatises adapted to 
the wants of the elementary student and general 
reader. Indeed, we know of no other work of the 
kind that could take the place of this one for that 
class of readers. It is, of course, not as complete and 
ahanstive a treatment of the subject as, for example, 
Spencer's "Principles of Sociology," or even as 
Hske's in his " Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy." It 
is rather only an outline of the comprehensive field, 
defining its various departments and their relations to 
one another, and to the whole. Hence it is divided into 
chapters on Customs, Government, Economics, Reli- 
g;ion, Ethics, their inter-relation. Social Problems, and 
a concluding one on '* The Goal." The method, 
while icienti Be, is often somewhat dogmatic, but al- 
wajssaggestive ; the spirit is wholly Christian. It is 
a vork needed in the thorough study of Civics, and 
probably the best of its kind extant for school use. 

The Elements op Political Economy. IVith 
Some Applications to Questions of the Day. By 
/. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D. New York: D. 
Appleton ^ Co. i2mo.,pp. j6j. 

Uniform with the rest of Appleton's excellent 
series of ** Science Text- Books," this admirably ar- 
ranged and thorough work will at once take its place 
as a standard text-book on the subject of which it 
treats. Its publication now is specially timely. As 
an important element of Civics, Political Economy is 
destined speedily to receive more attention than has 
yet been given it in our schools ; and it is of the ut- 
most importance that the text- books on it should be 
reliable, scientific, unpartisan, yet not " inhuman and 
pitiless," but Christian in spirit. These are distin- 
fishing qualities of Dr. Laughlin's book. After 
discussing the *' Principles of Political Economy " in 
Fart First, under the three leading heads of Produc- 
tion, Exchange, and Distribution, the Second Part 
is devoted to "Descriptive Political Economy," and 
the application of the principles to such practical 
questions of Socialism, Taxation, the National Debt, 
Free Trade abd Protection, Bi-Metallism, U. S. 
Notes, Banking, the National Banking System, the 
Labor Problem, and Co-operation. We commend 
,the work as one of the best of its kind. 

The Teaching of Geography. Suggestions re- 
garding Principles and Methods for the Use of 
Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, LL, /?., F. R. 
S. London and Neto York, Macmillan &* Co. 
idmo. pp.202. 

There is probably no man living whose words on 
the subject discussed in this volume are entitled to 
greater respect than those of the author. He has, 
indeed, laid all intelligent teachers under a great debt 
of gratitude by this wise, earnest, suggestive, and 
practical little book. The leading idea is that radi- 
cal reform is needed to make geography, not, as now. 



chiefly a memory exercise, but a matter of observa- 
tion and inference, and so a training of the eye and 
reason. Teachers of geography will find the book 
full of interest and helpfulness, and invaluable in 
their studies and instruction. 

English History from Contemporary Writers. 
EdUed by F. York Powell. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

I. The Misruh of Henry III. Extracts from the 
Writings of* Matthew Paris, Robert Grosseteste, 
Adam of March, etc.. Selected and Arranged by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton, M. A. i6mo. pp.ist. 

II. Edward III. and His Wars. Extracts from 
Froissart, Jehan le Bel, Knighton, Adam of Mur- 
iniuth, Robert of Avesbury, Lanercost, State Pa- 
pers, etc. Arranged and Edited W. J. Ashley, M. 
A. i6mo. pp.tod. 

The publishers deserve great credit for undertak- 
ing the publication of such a unique series of little 
volumes by which the chief original authorities on 
which the more recent works of history are based are 
made accessible to the student. This doubles the in- 
terest and the profit of historical study. The plan is 
this : " To each well-defined period of our history is 
given a little volume made up of extracts from the 
chronicles. State papers, memoirs and letters of the 
time, as also from other contemporary literature, the 
whole chronologically arranged, and chosen so as to 
give a living picture of the effect produced upon each 
generation of the political, religious, social and intel- 
lectual movements in which it took part." Numer- 
ous fac simile cuts and maps from contemporary 
works add to the interest and value of the books. It 
is a series which o|ight by all means find a place in 
every school library. 

A Popular Chemistry. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. 
D. New York: A. S. Barnes 6* Co. pp. J27. 

The Principles of Theoretical Chemistry. 
With Special Reference to the Constitution of 
Chemical Compounds. By Ira Remsen. Third 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Philctdelphia : 
Lea Brothers &* Co. i2mo., pp. jr8. 
Prof. Steele' book is simply an enlargement and 
improvement of his well-known and popular ** Four- 
teen Weeks in Chemistry." It has all the excellen- 
cies of the former, thoroughness and comprehensive • 
ness with great clearness and simplicity of method and 
statement. It deserves to become even a greater favor- 
ite in our schools than his former work has been. Prof. 
Kemsen's work, too, is well-known as one of the best 
of its kind. It treats only of theoretical chemistry, and 
is suited for more advanced students. The revision 
and additions to previous editions that have been 
made in this one, are considerable and important, 
and add ta the value of the work. It is equally well 
suited for the private student and for class use. 

The Riverside Literature Series. No.2g. Little 
Daffydowndilly and Other Stories by Hawthorne, 
with Biographical Sketch. No. jo. The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and Other Poems, by James Russell 
Lowell. With Notes. Issued Monthly. Yearly Sub- 
scriptions, $1.2^. Single numbers, ij cents. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin 6r» Co. 
We can add nothing to what we have already said 
in praise of this excellent series. If we could but 
persuade superintendents and directors to examine 
the little books, we believe they would soon be intro- 
duced into the schools of our State, as they have been 
in dozens of others, as the best readers, or at least 
supplementary readers, in existence. They are our 
ideal of what school readers should be. 
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THOUGHTS OF WONDER. 

With tpirit. 



J. J. ROOIBBAC. 




1. Thoughts of won-der! O how 

2. Thoiis • ands thro' the hours of 

3. Pauset mythoughtSylo! numerous 
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All the stars that spar - kle yoo-der, Roll in 
Thousands, thousands hid from science, Shine un 
All for breath, and life, and guidance, Sub • ject 
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Every world has hiUs and valleys, 
And His hand formed every flower. 

Every golden-winged insect. 
Sporting in the fragrant bower. — Cho. 



5. Every little joy and sorrow. 
Every hope and every fear, 
Follow His supreme direction. 
Fully as some mighty sphere.— Cho. 
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K'EJ^V'E.l^ IS MY HOME. 



T. B. Tayu)«- 
Arthur S. Suxxivav. 




"^f^J|,JI^ 



1. I'm but a stranger here, Heaven Is my home ; Earth is a desert drear. Heaven is my home. 

2. What tho* the tempest rage, Heaven is my home ; Short is my pilgrimage, Heaven is my home. 

3. Thereat my Saviour's side, Heaven is my home; I shall l)e glor-i- fled, Heaven is my home. 





Danger and sorrow stand Roundtne on evex^ hand, Heav'n is my father • land, Heav'n is my home. 

Time's cold and wintry blast. Soon will be overpast I shall reach home at last, Heav'nismyhome. 

There are the good and blest, Those I loved most and best,There, too, I soon shall rest, Heav'n is my home. 




B7 pcrmltfion Oliver Ditson ft Companv. 
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EVERY teacher of young children should 
know how to tell stories, partly for the 
sie of interesting and iastructing the chil- 
dren, ind p&rtly for the sake of furnishing 
nuUiiil for Unguage lessons. A well-told 
Soryxrves as a model for the pupils, which 
tixj ml\ uDconsciously intimate. More 
dtitd help to a correct end easy expression 
■1/ be given if, when the story is told, the 
papli are asked to reproduce the principal 
foints tf it in their own words. Let the 
iory be such as will interest the children, 
nd teach a useful lesson without- bringing 
DDt the moral too plainly. 

if the teacher has not the art of telling 
|tori«, he may read from a book such 
lories as the children have not seen. Bet- 
jBthin this, however, is reading at sight 
Rthc children. If they know that such 
Ming will be followed by a reproduction 
M the thought expressed, their interest in 
M attention to what is read will be in- 
Rued, and a greater number of ideas will 
I gained. In the lower grades the subject- 
htter may be brought out by skillful ques- 
pning. When thii is done the children 
■Xild be encouraged to give the story in 
woniiected form, and always in their own 
BKuage. Unless care is taken, they will 
1^ to remember words only, and give the 
pua^ of the book. In the higher grades, 
fth litltc or no questioning the pupils 
Kiuld be able to give the substance of the 
Iticlc read, first orally and then in writing, 
he written work should be carefully ex- 
Bined, corrected, and rewritten. One of 
le most common faults is the making of 
lon and disconnected sentences — a fault 
hich is allowable with beginners, but 



which should be corrected as soon as possi- 
ble. Let the sentences be made so as to 
read smoothly and pleasantly, without many 
breaks or the use of too many connectives. 

Wk have long entertained the opinion that 
it does not so much matter what subjects are 
studied in school or college, as kmo they are 
studied. If the only method of instruction 
is that ofa dull, mechanical routine, and the 
only faculty appealed to is memory, the re- 
sults will be very much the same, and as 
melancholy, whatever the subjects may be ; 
but if there be the living presence of an 
accomplished, sympathetic and inspiring 
teacher, the thought kindles itself at the fire 
of living thought, and the spirit grows by 
the mysteriouscontactof spirit. Linguistic, 
historical and scientific subjects become an- 
imate, because there is constant appeal to 
the reflective or imaginative powers; Ian-, 
guages called dead live anew; the great and 
good of past ages are again instinct with life 
and passion ; and even formulas, which in 
other hands would only bewilder and pui- 
ile, have their meaning and force made clear 
as noon-day. And what is of even greater 
moment to the coftimunity, a man of high 
ideas himself, his greatest ambition is to in- 
spire with lofty principle, to inculcate clear 
and transparent conduct, truthfulness, hon- 
esty, unselfishness, modesty; an abomina- 
tion of envy, hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness, and an indignation at eve''y form 
of wrong and injustice. — Canada Review. 

I COHMRND to you the school teacher who 
cares for atmospheres, impressions and tone 
quite as much as for text-books, tasks, and 
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some and fatiguing that all desire for infor- 
mation is choked, or even crushed out, so 
that our schools, in fact, become places for 
the discouragement of learning, and thus 
produce a different effect from that at which 
we aim. In short, children should be 
trained to observe and think, for in that 
way there would be opened out to them a 
source of the purest enjoyment for leisure 
hours, and the wisest judgment in the work 
of life. — Sir. John Lubbock. 

The grand secret (worth all the others 
together, and without which all the others 
are worth nothing and less), for inculcating 
and teaching virtues, and graces, is that a 
man honestly, and with more and more 
silent sincerity, shall have them himself 
lodged there, in the silent depths of his 
being. They will not fail to shine through 
* and be not only visible, but undeniable in 
whatever he is led to say. or do ; and every 
hour of the day he will unconsciously and 
consciously find good means of teaching 
them. This present, the rest is very certain 
to follow. The rest is more of detail, de- 
pending on specialty of circumstances which 
a man's own common sense, if he is in 
earnest toward his aim, will better and bet- 
ter instruct htm. 



How Gold May Grow. — Mr. Daintree 
found by experiment that, if a speck of gold 
were placed in a solution of the chloride, 
the gold would gradually grow into a stnall 
grain on any piece of wood or cork intro- 
duced into the liquid. In other words, the 
metal contained in the chloride would come 
out from its combination as native gold, and 
unite with the tiny speck of pure metal 
which served it as a nucleus. It is not im- 
probable that the gold in quartz got simi- 
larly deposited round a common centre, so 
that m the most literal sense it may perhaps 
be true (in spite of Aribtotle's dogmatic 
statement to the contrary) that money grows, 
though very slowly. It is a'pleasant thought, 
indeed, for the poor man to know that gold 
is even now still growing. Mr. Brough 
Smyth has shown that it can be deposited 
nowadays in appreciable quantities within 
comparatively short periods. Bits of min- 
eralized timber and beams from the galleries 
of the older workings in Australian mines 
have been found to .exhibit, under the mi- 
croscope, particles of gold, intermixed with 
crystals of iron pyrites, all through the 
central parts of the wood; and this gold 
must, of course, have gathered there from 
solution in water during the few years that 



have elapsed since the first discovery oi the 
precious metal in Australia. Mr. iJnrich 
similarly notes that in the gold drifts aurifer- 
ous pyrites is often found incnisting or re- 
placing roots and twigs, and samplei of 
such gold-bearing wood, when submitted to 
an assay, have yielded amounts of the pure 
metal varying from a few pennyweights to 
several ounces per ton. Mr. H. A. Thom- 
son further mentions a specimen of pyrites 
which had gathered in the centre of an old 
tree-trunk, and which yielded at the rate of 
as much as thirty ounces to the ton. 

The opponents of. higher education for 
women have always urged that men did not 
like learned women, and would not many 
them ; that those lirho were bent upon do 
gies would have to be content to do withoflt 
lovers. Women have gone right on, how- 
ever, well knowing that men were glad to 
get them at any price, and that those who 
were intelligent themselves would be odIj 
too pleased to have wives who could enter 
understandingly into their pursuits and sym- 
pathize with their tastes. It is a fact worth 
remarking, by the way, that the great oor^ 
lists and poets have, as a rule, married 
women greatly their inferiors in iDtellect, 
and lived unhappily with them, while aloost 
the only exception to this marital mivy 
of geniuses was Browning, whose wife ftf 
nearly as great a poet as he. Another Uov 
to these theorists is the fact that MiasNooik, 
Professor of Biology at Wellesley, has hid 
many offers, and finally married the other 
day the Profe;)Sor of Biology at .Harvard, 
Mr. E. Whitney. She was the first woman 
ever admitted by Huxley to his scieDce 
school on the Italian coast. And now the 
news comes that the President of Wellesley 
College, Miss Alice Freeman, has been mar- 
ried to another Harvard professor. The 
college has been most successful under htf 
regime, and another woman is to succeed 
\itT.—New York World. 



Now the practical question confronts tts, 
how would you teach religion in an instita- 
tion of learning? We have shut oui^selves 
up to onQ answer : Live it as you do in the 
home. Demand that every teacher sball be 
in this large sense a religious roan. He shall 
be first and last, reverent, clairvoyant, spirit* 
tial; I care not what his department. The 
old story runs that Whitefield could make 
men weep or tremble by the varied utter- 
ance of the word Mesopotamia. The spirit- 
ual man will say "two times two" to edifi- 
cation. A spiritual man, a right-minded 
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roan, reverent, loyal to truth, is, a fountain 
of health. His words they are spirit, they 
are life. I care not what he teaches — math- 
ematics, mechanics, science, classics, philos- 
ophy or theolc^y — himseif goes with it. 
That is the best part of his teaching. Teach- 
ing without a spiritual personality in and 
through It is merely sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. «««| 



Thbre is a great difference between liv- 
ing to work and working to live. We all 
live and most of us work, but there the gen- 
eral resemblance ends. Some work only 
that they may live, and stop work just as 
loon as necessity permits them to do so. 
This is the principle on which the profes- 
sional tramp goes, and on which a good 
many people go who are not professional 
tramps. But they who do the best work in 
the world do not work to live, but live to 
work; they fully endorse the maxim of 
Goethe, that ''a useless life is premature 
death," and they value their lives only as an 
opportunity for doing service in some right- 
eous or beneficial cause. Would you hke 
to know to which of the two classes you be- 
long? Think whether your joy in each new 
icqairement in your life is joy over a new 
opportunity for selfish ease, or gladness for 
a new capability of doing further and more 
effective service. —iS'-.S. Times. 



SoiiK experienced educators think that a 
good many teachers in the public schools 
make a mistake in not urging the scholars to 
talk more — the laconic reply of *' yes" or 
''no" on the part of a scholar not being 
conducive to the process of thinking. Ques- 
tions should be put in such a manner by the 
teacher that the pupil will be bound to use 
one or more sentences, thus exercising the 
mind more and acquiring a better knowl- 
^ge of the construction of the language. 

An algebra cannot teach ! Something 
behind it does that work. What is that 
wmething ? The teacher, the living teacher ! 
Nothing can be substituted for her. And 
what does this person do? Teach algebra? 
No. She teaches herself, and nothing but 
herself. The mere memorizing of a fact 
^m the text-book does not educate, but 
the way that fact is studied and appropriated 
^ucates. A Greek grammar, full of all 
tnanner of dry details and technicalities, 
^"i be so taught as to incite in the learners 
the highest love for truth, manliness, and 
virtue. A Greek grammar may become the 
^^ handmaid of religion. There is no 



manliness, virtue, or religion in a grammar, 
but there may be in the teacher who teaches 
it. That which carries force with it is 
behind the book ; it is in the loving, earnest, 
truth-loving teacher herself. 

N, Y, School Journal, 

The scolding teacher can cure himwlf in 
one way only— not by keeping his tongue 
still. That important organ must be active, 
doubtless, and ought to be, probably. Let 
it wag, but cure it by substitution. When 
the scold comes, substitute a word of 
praise. Scolding blights, praise invigorates. 
Scoldins: lis a frost, praise is a genial refresh- 
ing. There is as much opportunity, in the 
worst cases, for commendation as for con- 
demnation, and the former is infinitely more 
needed. Besides, scolding is weakness — 
lack of self-control. The pupils know it. 
Further, there is no more pleasant, health- 
ful shock for a class when they are expecting 
certain pupils to be scolded than to be 
pleasantly disappointed by hearing the better 
pupils praised. This stroke of thoughtful- 
ness will oftentimes reach refractory or laz^ 
pupili more effectively than a direct repri- 
mand. — Normal Exponent. 

In preparing lessons that depend largely 
upon the memory, pupils should be trained 
to take in the thought of the paragraph by 
reading it once. M soon as the first and 
second paragraphs are read, they should be 
reviewed — not by re-reading, but by re- 
thinking. As soon as the third paragraph is 
read, the same process as before should be 
repeated. The remaining paragraphs of the 
lesson should be added in the same way. 
The old saying, "keep your eyes on your 
books," should read ''keep your eyes off 
your books." As early as possible pupib 
should be taught the importance of attention, 
imagination, association and repetition. 

Thb house of Ralph Waldo Emer«>n was 
burned, July 34, 1872. Francis Cabot Low- 
ell then raised for Mr. Emerson, in two 
^ys» f5>ooo; and Dr. Le Baron Russell, in 
three weeks, raised $11,620 more. This 
was done without any general public move- 
ment, but was the result of spontaneous 
generosity of his more immediate friends. 
Mr. Emerson was probably never so affected 
in his life as by this substantial tribute of 
appreciation. In speaking of it he says: 
'' This late calamity, however rude and 
devastating, soon began to look more won- 
derful in its salvages than in its ruins, so 
that I can hardly feel any right to this muni- 
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ficent endowment with which you, and my 
other friends through you, have astonished 
me. But I cannot read your letter, or think 
of its message, without delight that my com- 
panions and friends bear me so noble a good- 
will, nor without some new aspirations in 
the old heart toward a better deserving. 
Judge Hoar has, up to this time, withheld 
from me the names of my benefactors, but you 
may be sure that I shall not rest till I have 
learned them, every one, to repeat to my- 
self night and morning.^ 



»» 



A GENTLSiiAN, who requested that his 
name should not be asked for, some time 
since called upon the President of the 
Teachers' Mutual Beneficial Association, of 
New York, and, after talking over the ob- 
jects and plans of the association, left an 
envelope containing three f looo gold notes 
with a request that the amount be handed 
over to the Association as a contribution 
from himself and wife. He was enthusiastic 
over the objects of the Association, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in being able to as- 
sist in carrying out its plans. During the 
last two years it has accumulated a perma- 
nent fund of $22,500 from admission fees 
and dues. It now enters on the third year 
of its existence, and the first of«its practical 
usefulness, with a membership of over 1200 
and a permanent fund of over $25,000. 
Hereafter one-half of the receipts ^ili be 
used as benefits to retired members. Under 
the provisions of its constitution pecuniary 
aid will be extended to such of its members 
as become incapacitated for school work, 
and those who have served long terms — fe- 
males thirty-five years and males forty years. 



How You Live. — *• If you want to grow 
lean, cadaverous and unlovely, excite your- 
self continually about matters you know 
nothing about. Accuse pther people of 
wrong-doing incessantly, and you will find 
but little time to see any wrong in yourself.. 
We wish here and now to inform all men 
of irritable dispositions that they will live 
longer if they only keep cool. If such men 
want 10 die, we have nothing to say; snarl- 
ing ought to about as quick as any thing else." 

In this emphatic style a contemporary 
admonishes its readers. The points are 
well taken, as the experience of every one 
in middle life will confirm. Livmg subser- 
viently to the selfish feelings must lower the 
organization; the irritated, disordered mind 
df presses and degrades the physical func- 
tions. Heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, can 
not do their normal work under such mental 



conditions. They need the stimulus of buoy- 
ancy, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. Hence 
it is that good-natured, hea^y, cordial p((h 
pie are, as a rule, stout and well. It is shcfr 
folly to encourage a sullen, carping, irrita- 
ble, terrier-like habit. One may be unfor- 
tunate, subject to daily vexations, but it 
makes the situation worse to worry nd 
brood over it ; whereas by exercising thefac* 
uhies of faith, hope, determination, and 
even that of wit, he will the easier adapt 
himself to the situation, and the easier find 
ways of relief. Pcrople are much more ready 
to help a patient, cheerful man when ia 
trouble, than your woe-begone martyr. 

The moral, religioiis, and aesthetic d^ 
ments are given us for the very purpose of 
making our life pleasant, and he who doa 
not bring them into use at all times in sone 
way, robs himself of the best means of en* 
joyment; rejects the most powerful hdpi 
toward his advancement in true manhood. 



To correct children for trifling offenses 
continually, at home or in schools, has a 
bad effect. It is confusing to the child, and 
does not tend to develop or to cultivate the 
moral sense. It tends to make distinctions 
between right and wrong which do not ti- 
ist, and for this very reason weakens leil 
ones. To be perfectly honest with childseo^ 
and at the same time to cultivate a powetti 
pass by their small transgressions, which itt 
often committed without premeditation, is 
sometimes well for mother and teacher. 



How THE AiR- Brake Works. — ^A railrwd 
official who believes that not one person in 
a hundred who travel understands how (he 
pressure of air is used to apply the brakes to 
a train, thus enlightens the public on the 
subject in an interview with a Chicago ^^ 
porter: "When the air-brake was first in- 
vented, the air was turned into the cylinder 
under each car when the car was to be, 
stopped, and the pressure was exerted to 
force the brakes up against 'the wheels. Bat 
at the present day the brakes are held against 
the wheels by springs, and the air is turned 
into the cylinders to push the brakes away 
from the wheels as long as the train is in 
motion. When it is desired to stop the 
train the air is let out, and then the springs 
apply the brakes and stop the train. This 
last method of using air pressure has great 
advantages over the old way on the score of 
safety. Whenever an accident happens toa 
train one of the first effects it is apt tohavcb 
to rupture the air pipes leading from the en- 
gine to the cylinders under the cars ; and that 
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of itself stops the train instantly. It is very 
important for everybody to understand this 
matter, becaase a child 5 years old can stop 
a train in thirty seconds from any car in the 
train if he simply understands how. Tou 
will see, if you look for it, that there is a 
sort q{ rope projecting from the toilet room 
of every car. That connects with the air 
pipes under the train. If you give it a little 
|erk, it will stoD the whole train." 

Spelukg. — I. 'He knows his nose pains 
him, because it struck a pane of glass. 
I. He cut the twelfth stitch with the scissors. 

3. The hatter had a ruler and a hammer. 

4. He sold paper collars. 5. Separate the 
straight pieces from the knotty. 6. Seize 
the large sleigh. 7. The puppies, rabbits 
and squirrels are yellow, russet and sorrel, 
i Allow me to present the heroes their 
mottoes. 9. A barrel is more than a 
bushel. 10. He was an heir ere the winter 
air made him ill. 11. He buried the ber- 
ries. 12. He believed he was a^fi;rieved 
because he received money. 1^. His heel 
healed up. 14. He stood on the stairs and 
stiicdatus. 15. He kept lemons in the attic. 

CoMK then into sympathy with all that 
Bgrand and beautiful, that you may qualify 
yoar«flves for the discharge of your duties 
ss a teacher. We want not less professional 
cnlrure, but more of self culture. We may 
>nd do take pride in our school system ; but 
fet us not deceive ourselves. Our school 
s^tem is worth what the men and women 
who officer it are worth — not a penny more. 
I^t us lift ourselves up to be grand men 
«nd vomen, and we will lift up our school 
^tai,-^Theodore H. Rand. 



EXPERIENCE. 



BY AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 



"When I was a little child," said a good 
M man, "my mother used to bid me kneel 
down beside her and placed her hand upon 
»y head while she prayed. Ere I was old 
»ough to know her worth she died, and I 
•as left too much to my own guidance. Like 
Mhers, I was inclined to evil passions, but 
jften felt myself checked, and, as it were, 
Pjawrn back by a soft- hand upon py head, 
when a young man I traveled in foreign lands, 
tod was exposed to many temptations; but 
then I would have yielded, that same hand 
tas upon my head, and I was saved. I 
Kerned to feel its pressure as in the happy 
^^ys of infancy ; and sometimes there came 
With it a voice in my heart, a voice that was 
obeyed : « O do not this wickedness, my son, 
norsin against God."' 



AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 

1HAVE taught ever since I graduated 
from college. I have studied hard the 
subjects I had to teach : I have spent much 
time in seeking clear explanations, and in 
preparing for my pupils royal roads to 
knowledge. By the aid of the' short cuts 
that I have appropriated or discovered, I 
am able to get my pupils over a good deal 
of ground in a short time ; I give them the 
benefit of my process of gaining for them* 
selves the experience that I have been so 
long in acquiring. My pupils always show 
off well at a public examination ; they have 
been so well drilled that almost without 
thought they answer the difficult questions 
that I ask them. Everything moves so 
smoothly that the cooHnittee are satisfied to 
allow me to conduct the examination in my 
own way. I never trouble myself with ed- 
ucational theories; the school-room is my 
laboratory, and I can learn nothing about 
teaching from dead men, or from the writ- 
ings of those who stay at home and try to 
show that there is a science of teaching. I 
look with a feeling of pity upon young 
teachers, who are now where I was once. 

AT THE AGE OF FORTY FivC. 

During the past fiVe years, circumstances 
have forced me, much against my will, to 
become somewhat acquainted with theeduca* 
tional writings of Jotin Locke, Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau, Herbert Spencer, Joseph Payne, 
and others, and I must confess that my con- 
fidence in the permanent good that I have 
done my pupils in the past is a little shaken. 
I have been surprised to find, on investiga- 
tion, that many of my pupils have not con- 
tinued to improve their minds after leaving 
school, and that many of the pupils of poorer 
teachers have turned out remarkably well. 
Joseph Payne says : 

He fthe teacher] has very imperfectly accom- 
plishea the end of his bemg if he dismisses his 
pupils as merely mechanical artisans knowing 
the how^ but ignorant of the why; experts in 
processes, but uninformed in principles ; in- 
structed, but not truly educated. It is the pos- 
session of principles which gives mental life,, 
courage which is not daunted where routine 
fails, the power which not only firmly directs, 
the established machinery, but corrects its ap- 1 
parent eccentricities, can repair it when it is de- 
ranged, and adjust its forces to new emergen- 
cies. Take the case of a routine pupil to whom- 
you propose an arithmetical problem. His firat 
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inquiry is, not what are the conditions of the 
question, and the principles involved in its so- 
lution, but what rule he is to work it by. This 
is the question of a slave, who can do nothing 
without orders from his master. Well, you give 
him the rule. 

The rule is, in fact, a risumi of principles 
which some scientific man has deduced from 
concrete facts, and which represents and em- 
bodies the net result of various- processes of his 
mind upon them.* But what is it to our routine 
pupil ? To him it is merely an order given by 
a slave driver. 

• 

Can it be that I have erred in the direc- 
tion indicated by Mr. Payne, and that the 
ability on which I have prided myself is not 
the ability of a teacher at all, but rather 
that of a manager ? Let me quote a few 
other things that have set me a-thinking. 

From Joseph Payne: — 

The principle I am contending for — that the 
child is capable of teaching himself without ex- 
planations — is indeed very generally acknowl- 
edged in word by teachers who also very grad- 
ually repudiate it in fact. 

I do not at all admire explanatory discourses ; 
young people give little attention to them, and 
never retain them. Things! things! I can 
never enough repeat it, that we make words of 
too much consequence. With our prating modes 
of education, we make nothing but praters. 

The teacher has recognixed his true function 
as simply a director of the mentil machinery 
which IS, in fact, to do all die work itself; for it 
is not he, but his pupils, that have to learn, 
and to learn by the exercise of their own minds. 

That by teachin^r himself-— relying on his own 
powers — m a special case, he was acquiring the 
power of teaching himself generally, and was 
therefore on the way to gain the habit of inde- 
pendent mental selMirection — the real goal of 
all the teacher's efforts. 

It is obvious that no method of teaching 
which consists in bringing a bit of this thing (or 
author), a bit of that thing (or author), transi- 
ently before the pupil's mind, creating ideas, 
like dissolving views, each of which in turn dis- 
places its predecessor, which makes acquisi- 
tions only to abandon them before they are " in- 
corporated with the organic life of the mind,'* 
can possibly be a good method. 

The earliest instruction of children ought to 
be a continuation of the natural process by which 
ttiey have learned what they already know. 

Personal experience is the condition of devel- 
opment, whether of the body, mind, or moral 
sense. What the child does himself, and loves 
to do, forms his habit of doing ; but the natural 
educator, by developing his powers and pro- 
moting their exercise, also guides him to the 
formation of right habits. 

Education can only be gained by doing a lit- 
He well. 

From John Locke : — 

The business of education, as I have already 
observed, is not, as I think, to make them per- 



fect in any one of the sciences, but to to open 
and dispose their minds as best make them 
capable of any when they shall apply than* 
selves to it. 

He that begins with the calf may carry tbeox; 
but he that will at first go to take up an ox, m\ 
so disable himself as not to be able to lift up a 
calf after that. 

The surest way for a learner in this as in all 
other cases, is not to advance by jumps and 
large strides : let that which he sets himself to 
learn next be indeed the next, i. /., as nearlj 
conjoined with what he knows already as ii 
possible ; let it be distinct, but not remote froa 
it ; let it be new, and what he did not know ben] 
fore, that the understanding may advance; 
let it be as little at once as it may be, that 
advance may be clear and sure. All theenrndl 
that it gets this way it will hold. This distiod] 
gradual growth in the knowledge is firm 
sure; it carries its own light with it in 
step of its progression in any easy and 
train, than which there is nothing of more 
to the understanding. And though this perl 
may seem a svry slow and lingering; way 
knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, 
whoever will try in himself, or any one he 
teach, shall find the advances greater in tbi 
method than they would in the same spaceof ti 
have been in any other he could have taken. 

I therefore take the liberty to repeat ' 
again what I have said elsewhere, that in ' 
in^ anything,* as little should be proposed to 
mind at once as is possible ; ana that bein; US'* 
derstood and fully mastered, to proceed t» tbe 
next adjoining part yet unknown, simple, 
perplexed proposition belonging to the 
in hand, and tending to the clearing of what 
principally designed. 

From Herbert Spencer: — 

Nearly every subject' dealt with is arranf 
in abnormal order; definitions, and rules, ai 
principles, being put first, instead of being 
closed, as they are in the order of 
through the study of cases, and then,penn 
the whole, is the vicious system of rote leamii 
— a system of sacrificing the spirit to the U 

To give the net product of inquiry, wit 
the inquiry that leads to it, is found to be 
enervating and inefficient. General truth to 
of due and permanent use, must be ear 
" Easy come easy go," is a saying as applic 
to knowledge as to wealth. While rules, Ij 
isolated in the mind — not joined to its o( 
contents as outerowth from them — are contini 
ally forgotten, the principles which those ml 
express piecemeal, become, when once reachi 
by the understanding, enduring 
While the rule- taught youth is at sea when 
yond his rules, the youth instructed in princif 
solves a new case as readily as an old one. 

From J. G. Fitch : — 

It is a truth very imperfectly recognixed by 
teachers, that the education of a youth depends 
not only on what he learns, but on how be 
learns it. and that some power of the mind is 
being daily improved or injured by the meth- 
ods which are adopted ih teaching him. 
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From J. S. Mill :— 

If the grounds of an opinion are not conclu- 
sive to the person's own reason, his reason can* 
not be strengthened, but is likely to be weak- 
ened by his adopting it. 

From J. J. Rousseau : — 

Our pedantic mania for instructing constantly 
leads us to teach children what they can learn 
\k better for themselves, and to lose sight of 
what we alone can teach them. 

Let him know a thing because he has found 
it out for himself, and not because ^ou have 
told him of it. Let him not learn science, but 
discover it for himself. If once you substitute 
anthority for reason, he will not reason any 
Bore : he will only be the sport of other people's 
apinions. 

When I'see a man carried away by his love 
fior knowledge, hastening from one alluring 
idence to another, without knowing where to 
stop, I think I see a child gathering shells upon 
the seashore. At first he loads himself with 
diem; then, tempted by others, he throws these 
away, and gathers more. At last, weighed by 
10 many, and no longer knowing which to 
choose, he ends by throwing all away, and re- 
turning empt^-handed. 

The thing is, not to teach him knowledge, 
hot to give a love for it, and a good method of 
aqufrio)^ it when this love has grown stronger. 
Cotainly this is a fundamental principle in all 
food education. 

AT THK AGB OF FIFTY-FIVE. 

Dnring the past ten >ears I have been 

turning over a new leaf. I now allow my 

pupils to work out their own salvation , but 

; U) a direction indicated by me. I have 

I adopted Lincoln's policy of allowing myself 

I to be guided by events when they are sure 

to bring me oat where I want to go. I try 

I to supply the material in each subject, by 

ffte aid of which mv boys and girls may 

,|sun a proper succession of valuable exper- 

I fences of their ottm. 

|. To my pupils a new word is a labor-saving 
[device for the expression of an idea; a defi- 
[aition is a brief statement of the net result 
of personal observation and thought, and a 
rale is a brief statement of how th€y have 
done something. 

I have become convinced that the number 
of fundamental principles of real value to a 
jkoy or girl in after-life is very small, and 
ftat a complete mastery of these principles 
will enable the pupil to assimilate inciden- 
Ully, and as a matter of course, many of 
the detaib of knowledge, over which I used 
to spend a great deal of time. 

I am not quite sure but I think that I see 
a philosophy of teaching, the principles of 
which are applicable alike to all subjects. 
I am not so enthusiastic as I was once in re- 



gard to the mechanics of teaching. My 
school is a little less orderly than it used 
to be. I often almost forget that I am not 
one of the boys. I feel younger, and am 
certainly nearer to my pupils now than 
thirty years ago. I take more pride in see- 
ing my boys prosper after they leave school 
than I do in my examinations. 

If I can give a boy thgt respect for his 
body which will prevent him from trans- 
gressing the laws of health, that respect for 
his mind which comes from really knowing 
a few good books, and from a strong desire 
to know others, and as much mental power, 
— ability to deduce a correct conclusion 
from a simple premise — as can be gained 
from fVarren ColburrCs Intellectual Arith- 
metic (intellectual common sense), then I 
feel that I have made some return at least 
for the money I receive for my work. 

N, E, Journal of Education, 



TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT THINGS. 



BY RKV. DE WITT TALMAGX. 



WE all graduate at the university of hard 
knocks. Misfortune, fatigue, exposure 
are the professors. Kicks, cuffs and blows 
are the curriculum. The day we leave the 
world is our graduation. Some sit down 
and cry, some turn their face to the wall 
and pout; others stand up and conquer. 
Happy the bee that even under leaden skies 
looks for blossoming buckwheat ; wise the 
fowl that instead of standing in the snow 
with the foot drawn up under its wing, 
■ceases not all the day to peck. 

There are different ways of looking at 
things. Rain drop the first — <' Always chill 
and wet, tossed by the wind, devoured by 
the sea." Rain drop the second — ''Ahal 
the sun kissed roe, the flower caught me, 
the fields blest me.'' 

Brook the first—** Struck by the rock, 
dashed off the mill-wheel." Brook the 
second — '' I sang the miller to sleep, I 
ground the grist. O ! this gay somersault 
over the wheel." 

Horse the first— '* Pull! pull! pull! 
This tugging in the traces, and lying back 
in the breeching^ and standing at a post 
with a sharp wind hanging icicles to my 
nostrils." Horse the second gives a horse 
laugh — '' A useful life I have been permitted 
to lead. See that corn. I helped break 
the sod and run out the furrows. On a 
starlight night I filled' the ravines and 
mountains with the voice of jingling belb 
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and the laugh of the sleigh-riding party. 
Then to have the children throw m an 
extra quart at my call, and have Jane pat 
me on the nose and say ' Poor Charlie ' (?) 
To bound along with an arched neck, and 
daring eye, and clattering hoof, and hear 
people say * There goes a two-forty/ " 

Bird the first — *• Weary of migration. No 
one to pay me for my song. Only here to 
be shot at." Bird the second — " I have the 
banquet of a thousand wheat- fields, cup of 
the lily to drink out of, aisle of the forest to 
walk in, Mount Washington under foot, and 
a continent at a glance." 

You see how much depends on the way 
in which you look at things. 



VALUE AND POWER OF AN IDEAL. 



A GREAT part of the tone and inspira- 
tion of life comes from its ideals. The 
life which lacks ideals lacks point and*pur- 
pose. We require a goal toward which we 
may direct our ene'gies. Upon this the 
main interest of life will centre. It will 
concentrate our efforts and organize our 
time and employments. 

Few men are utterly without ideality. 
Often the ideal is poor and low enough. It 
may be a mere hope of selfish gain or per- 
sonal victory, or a dream of ease and indo- 
lence ; but such as it is, it adds interest to 
existence. It may stimulate hope and in- 
crease exertion, but it cannot lift the life to 
a higher level. It is a great power, a con- 
stant force operating upon conduct and 
character, but not for good. It holds the 
soul down, like a clog, and will not let it 
rise. Our characters can never rise above 
our ideals. We may do worse than we hope 
and try to do, but, in the long run, we shall 
never do better. We may fall short of our 
best aims, but we shall not exceed them. It 
may be said, if the case is so hopeless, why 
aim at a high mark at all ? The answer is, 
that we shall do far better in pursuit of a 
high ideal than of a low one. Even if we 
do not reach the mark imed at, we shall 
find that our course has at least been steadily 
upward. 

It belongs to the very nature of all true 
ideals, that they should lie far in advance of 
our present attainments. In this lies their 
chief value. Their p jwer is in their lofti- 
ness. They furnish a true and worthy stand- 
ard of life. They show us plainly what we 
are ; how meagre and inadequate our pres- 
ent attainments, and, by doing so, prepare 
us for real progress. This is a neces.sary | 



element in all discipline and growth. There 
is no healthy progress possible for os until 
we see and recognize our defects of deed 
and thought. A noble ideal acts like a 
mirror to reveal us to ouiselves. Sdf- 
knowledge enables us to lay the standard of 
our attainments alongside of the truer meas- 
ure. When we do this honestly, we see tbe 
difference, and see where it is. Then we 
are in a position to profit by the ideal. We 
can then intelligently and successfully re- 
solve upon efforts to attain it. 

It b a great advantage to set the ideal 
clearly before the mind. Too often it is 
only a vague dream, having little more 
reality to the mind than a half-rememberei 
vision of the night. It must take definite 
shape before it can lever become a great 
power. The sight of it must be a waking 
vision when all the powers are in full ezer« 
cise. It must be set before the mind with 
all the clearness of a living reality. It most 
be intelligently formed. The will must 
choose it, and determine to follow ban! 
after it with all the energy of the life; and 
then the feelings---.those deep, inner fires 
which spread their heat and glow over 
every faculty and activity of the soul— most 
be kindled to warm the whole man with leil 
in the pursuit. 

There are plenty of men who have idah 
enough, but not of the right kind. Thar 
ideals lack sharpness of outline, and '.Kf 
themselves lack definiteness and strength at 
purpose in pursuing them. Even such ideals 
are not without their value ; but they can- 
not develop fully rounded manhood. Their 
effects are often seen in lives of ezcelleat 
and noble qualities, but lacking in energf 
and purpose; harmless lives, but not very 
helpful ones ; pleasing and amiable charac* 
ters, but too narrow and negative to bej 
widely useful or influential. 

There is no more fundamental difference] 
among men than at the very point of thei 
capacity to form ideals. This is not lesij 
true because we cannot always rightly dis' 
cern men's ideals, or because those ideab' 
are not always held consciously before men's 
miujds. But if we could pry down beneath 
the machinery of action and motive, we 
should find the mainspring of every life ift 
some ruling purpose, controlling hope, ofi 
longed-for attainment, which, con%ioosly| 
or unconsciously, sways each day's action, 
and inspires each day's effort. It is through 
the ideals of life that morality and religion 
gain the greatest power over us. The his- 
tory of all phases of religion, the world 
over, shows the tendency of men to fraiQC 
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some ideal which might become the pattern 
of conduct and character. Sometimes this 
tendency has been shown by men's exag- 
gerating the good qualities of some hero or 
moralistt and supplying by legend what was 
kcking in reality. Examples of this ten* 
depcy are found in Buddhism, Coi^fuci* 
anisniy aod the hero-worship of all ancient 
jKopIes. Sometimes the result is accomp* 
lislied by fables and poetic ictions, as in the 
various mythologies of ethnic religions^ 
Tlicse ideals which men make under the 
power of the religious instinct, reflect 
attional characteristics. Tliey are ideals of 
stren|^h« beauty, craftiness, or self-denial, 
according as the people priee chiefly one or 
jDothcr of these qualities. In their various 
forms they are interesting exprewions of 
bmnan nature. To the various definitions 
of man might be added this, that he is an 
ideal-forming animal. 

The main practical question is: What 
shall the ideal be? What is its quality? 
What does it include? Does it compre- 
hend the time and highest ends of human 
life? The capacity to form clearly, and to 
pursue nch an ideal, comes only with dis- 
cipline and growth. We have to hold our 
praient ideals of life subject to constant im- 
pmrement. They grow more definite only 
m life matures, and as experience brings to 
ft new and better meanings. To think the 
kest things is often quite as difficult as to 
^ the best things. All ideals which are 
Ipractical and helpful must grow ; they mtist 
|k formed in the process of life's study and 
erience. They must be held in close 
tions to our daily work. They must not 
g in the clouds, so vague and far away 
^t they never exert an influence upon our 
{HMnmonplace duties. Thev must be a power 
ibr faithfulness even in the things that are 
hast. They must be able to stoop to em- 
Imce the homeliest task, and must be strong 
bough to lift it heavenward. A right ideal 
Hli embrace at once the highest concep- 
Eons and the simplest duties. It will estab- 
kh harmony and contact between the 
loblest character and the humblest and most 
piient faithfulness in the duties which God 

Kds to us, thus bringing earth and Heaven 
r together. 

Such an ideal — clear, positive, high, and 
omprehensive — is an trotold power in any 
le. It lifts the daily round of toil into 
tgnity and divinenestf. It disclose * possi- 
ilities of nobleness in ts^xy life, and guar- 
ntees to every earnest soul the opportunity 
f developing the choicest traits of human 

baracter. Sundajf School Tima. 



PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS. 




THE Century Magannty under topics for 
the times, contains a very appreciative 
notice of the late President Mark Hopkins, 
whom it justly styles "a great teacher." 
His wonderful influence, though spending 
his life in one of the most rural parts of 
New England, is a striking illustration of the 
fact that really able teaching does not de- 
pend for its eflect upon a grand sphere of 
action. It makes itself felt from any pointy 
and felt in time all over the country. The 
writer remarks : '< In the vast majority even 
of good teachers, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that they become accommo- 
dated in their own minds to the minds of 
their pupils. Sympathy being the essential 
requisite, they unconsciously fall into the 
habit and scope of thought of their students 
— 'subdued to what it works in like the 
dyer's hand.' It is the fatal tendency in 
teaching to shrink towards the capacity of 
those taught — ^a tendency that able teach- 
ers resist by constant watchfulness and se- 
vere studies." This states very clearly a 
common assumption in regard to teaching, 
the correctness of which we are inclined to 
call in question. There is implied in it 
a judgment upon teachers as a class, and 
teachers in high position, that they are in- 
ferior. We are not ready to admit this. 
Teachers, judging from the standards we 
can consider applicable, are not thus infer- 
ior. In authorship, in scientific investiga- 
tion, in leadership, the higher ranks of 
teaching show fully as much ability as those 
of other professions. We are satisfied that 
an impartial investigation will show that this 
" fatal tendency of teaching," if it exists, 
has been resisted and overcome by as large 
a percentage of those in the calling as of 
men in other callings who have resisted their 
fatal tendencies. Moreover, we doubt the 
existence of the tendency, if that means any- 
thing peculiar to teaching. Teachers are 
lazy and shortsighted, like men in other call- 
ings. They do what they are obliged to do 
— and too many of them little more than 
that. The routine of life lirnits them as it 
does other people. But the notion that they 
have to come down to their pupils, and are 
cramped and belittled by this coming down, 
will not bear investigation. The efl'ort to 
make a truth plain to a younger person be- 
littles no one ; it rather increases the clear- 
ness of their own thought and expression. 
No one is cramped by teaching, save as it 
absorbs his energies too fully for him to ex- 
pand into further knowledge. Indeed, 
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good teaching, in any except elementary 
schools, does not come down to the stu- 
dents ; it lifts the students up to the teacher's 
level. Too often this is no lift at all; in 
some cases it is really a pulling down. But 
teaching is always better in proportion to 
the breadth, and vigor, and knowledge of 
the teacher, which becomes an inspiration 
to his pupils. The article very truly says : 
** The success of each (great teachers) is 
due to the fact that they preserved the full 
measure of their mental powers, and at the 
same time had the faculty of laying power- 
ful hold of the young mind. A great mind, 
enlisting young men, and drawing them by 
the secret charm and power of his divine 
gift up to himself without descending in his 
own mental habit to them — such was Dr. 
Hopkins. He carried into the class-room 
the free action of his own mind and also its 
total action. Many men are able to do this 
who fail as teachers, but Dr. Hopkins pos- 
sessed the knack of bridging the space be- 
tween his own lofty thought and the mind 
of the pupil, and so getting him up to his 
own level. This is true teaching — mducing 
in the pupil the thought and feeling of the 
teacher." This is very admirable. It is 
the ideal of true teaching. That which falls 
below this, falls not because of '' the fatal 
tendency of teaching," but because of the 
far more fatal inferiority of the teachers. 

Wisconsin Ed. Journal, 



HOW TO LEARN HOW TO LEARN. 



BY PROr. HENRY DRUMMOND. 



TRUTH is not a product of the intellect 
alone ; it is a product of the whole na- 
ture. The body is engaged in it, and the 
mind, and the soul. 

The body is engaged in it. Of course, a 
man who has his body run down, or who is 
dyspeptic, or melancholy, sees everything 
black and distorted, and untrue. But I am 
not going to dwell upon that. Most of you 
seem in pretty fair working order, so far as 
your bodies are concerned : only it is well 
to remember that we are to give our bodies 
a living sacrifice — not a half-dead sacrifice, 
as some people seem to imagine. There is 
no virtue in emaciation. 

The Pharisees asked about Christ: 
'' How knoweth this man letters, never 
having learned ?" How knoweth this man 
never having learned? The organ of 
knowledge is not nearly so much mind as 
the organ that Christ used, namely, obe- 



dience ; and that was the organ which he 
himself insisted upon when he said : '* He 
that willeth to do His will shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God." Yoa 
have all noticed, of course, that the mrdi 
there in the original are, '' If any nun will 
do His will he shall know of the doctrint" 
It doesn't read, '' If any man do His wiU," 
which no man can do perfectly ; but if my 
man be simply willing to do His will— if he 
has an absolutely undivided mind aboot it- 
that man will know what truth is and knot 
what falsehood is ; a stranger will he not 
follow ; and that is by far the best soofct 
of spiritual knowledge on every account- 
obedience to God — absolute sincerity ml 
loyalty in following Christ. '< If any mi 
will do His will he shall know"— a vcrytt. 
markable association of knowledge, a thiii| 
which is usually considered quite intd> 
lectual, with obedience, which b moral aid 
spiritual. 

But even although we use all these three 
different parts of the instrument, we haie 
not all i^ot at the complete method of lean* 
ing. There is a little preliminary that t)K 
astronomer has to do before he can make 
his observation. He has to take the op 
off his telescope. Many a man thinks ke 
is looking at truth, when he is only loot- 
ing at the cap. Many a time I havelookai 
down my microscope and thought I M 
looking at the diatom for which I had loH 
been searching, and found I had snql} 
been looking at a speck of dust upon"^ 
lens Itself. Many a man thinks he is 
ing at truth when he is only looking at 
spectacles he has put on to see it with, 
is looking at his own spectacles. Now, 
common spectacles that a man puts on— I 
pose the creed in which he has been bi 
up — if a man looks at that, let him 
ber that he is not looking at truth ; he is I 
ing at his own spectacles. There b no 
important lesson that we have to carry 
us through this conference than that 
not to be found in what I have been tai 
That is not truth. Truth is not what I 
been taught. If it were so, that would 
to the Mormon, it would apply to the Bi 
min, it would apply to the Buddhist. Ti 
would be to everybody just what he had * 
taught. Therefoie let us dismiss frooa 
minds the predisposition to regard that wl 
we have been brought up in as being n 
sarily the truth. I fhust say it is very h 
to shake one's self free altogether from thit 
I suppose it is impossible ; but you quite f^ 
the reasonableness of giving up that as yo«j 
I view of truth when you come to apply it all 
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around. If that were the definition of truth, 
truth would be just what one's parents were — 
it would be a thing of hereditary transmission, 
and not a thing absolute in itself. Now, let 
me venture to ask you to take that cap off. 
Take that cap off now, and make up .your 
minds you are going to look at truth naked 
— in its reality, as it is, not as it is reflected 
through any theology, however venerable. 
Here, as we meet as a formative school of 
theology for a week or a fortnight, we must 
kx>k at things for ourselves. 

Then, there is one other thing I think we 
most be careful about, and that is — besides 
having the cap off, and having all the lenses 
dean and in position — to have the instru- 
toent rightly focused. Everything may be 
nghty and yet when you go and look at the 
e^ect you see things altogether falsely. You 
tee things not only blurred, but you see 
things out of proportion. And there is 
nothing more important we have to bear in 
mind in running our eye over successive 
theological truths, or religious truths, than 
that there is a proportion in these truths, 
and that we must see them in their propor- 
tion, or we see them falsely. A man may 
take a dollar or a half-dollar and hold it to 
Ui eye so closely that he will hide the sun 
horn him. Or he may so focus his teles- 
d^ that a fly or a boulder may be as large 
Si a mountain. 

If you have too much of the bass, or too 
nch of the soprano, there is want of har- 
ny. That is what I mean by the want of 
per focus — by the want of proper bal- 
— in the truths which we all hold. It 
1 never do to exaggerate one truth at the 
use of another, and a truth may be 
ed into a falsehood very, very easily by 
ply being either too much enlarged or 
much diminished. I once heard of 
me blind men who were taken to see a 
nagerie. They had gone around the an- 
Is, and four of them were allowed to touch 
elephant as they went past. They were 
ussing afterwards what kind of a creat- 
the elephant was. One roan, who had 
ched its tail, said the elephant was like a 
Another of the blind men, who had 
ched its hind leg, said, "No such thing 1 
elephant is like the trunk of a tree." 
other, who had felt ifii sides, said, '*That 
all rubbi&h. An elephant is a thing like a 
l." And the fourth, who had felt his ear, 
id that an elephant was like none of those 
things; it was like a leather bag. Now, 
men look at truth — at different bits of it, 
and they see different things, of course, and 
they are apt to imagine that the thing which 
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they have seen is the whole affair-^thp 
whole thing. In reality we can only st&Qjy^ 
very little bit at a time ; and we must,. I "^V^ 
think, learn to believe that other mcfn ^ 
can see bits of truth as well as our« * 
selves. Your views are just what you see ^ f 
with your own eyes; and my views are 
just what I see; and what I see depends 
on just where I stand, and what you see 
depends on just where you stand ; and 
truth is very much bigger than an elephant, 
and we are very much blinder than any of 
those blind men as we come to look at it. 



OF HISTORY GAMES. 



BY CORA W. FOSTER. 



IT was Friday afternoon, and Miss Fay's 
class had finished their reading and 
spelling lessons, and now it was time lor the 
recitation in history. She tapped on the 
bell, and the scholars took position. 

<* Buys and girls," said she, *' I am going 
to omit the regular lesson today, and play 
a game instead ; and I doubt not that you 
will learn fully as much in this way as in 
any other. In the first place, I am going 
to propose a question, and the one who 
answers it correctly may ask the next. You 
may all try to answer by raising hands, and 
we will try to call on that one who has his 
hand up first. Now I will start it, and my 
question is, " Who discovered America ?" 

It was rather hard work to see which hand 
was raised first, for everybody in the room 
was ready, but Charlie Thorne was a little 
quicker, perhaps, so he answered, " Chris- 
topher Columbus." 

*• Who discovered the Pacific Ocean?" 
was Charlie's question. Mary Fuller was 
ready with her answer, " Balboa," and she 
said, '' Name the first five presidents." 

There was a moment's thought, then 
eight or ten hands were seen. Benny 
Tracy tried to answer, but could nut re- 
member the order ; so Frank Barnard tried, 
'* George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe." 

''When was the Emancipation Procla- 
mation proclaimed?" was Frank's query. 
'•January i, 1863," correctly replied 
Charlie. 

" What President died after having served 
a month?" Bessie Wheeler thought it was 
Zachary Taylor, but Mary Fuller correctly 
answered, "William H. Harrison." 

Miss Fay looked around the room. There 
were no listless faces, everybody was think- 
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ing, and surely everybody was interested. 
From simple questions they advanced to 
harder ones ; some of them being, — 

** What Vice Presidents were afterwards 
elected Presidents ? ** Who said ' I would 
rather be right than be President?** (Clay.) 
"Who was called 'Old Rough and Ready 7" 

E«^ery time a scholar answered correctly 
Miss Fay would give that one accredit. At 
the close of the lesson she counted to see 
who had answered the most questions, and 
found that Charlie Thorne was at the head 
of the list. 

" I think that was a fine way to recite in 
history, don't you, John?" said Frank, as 
they were going home that night. 

** Yes, I do, for I never liked a review 
lesson before," said John. 

Miss Fay thought she might try it again 
sometime. 



"NITCHEGO." 



IN 1863, says a Russian paper. Prince Bis- 
marck, then Ambassador of Prussia at our 
court, was invited to the imperial hunt. 
Being an enthusia:»tic hunter, he went to the 
designated place on the evening before the 
the appointed day, in order to have a little 
sport by himself. Game was abundant, and 
Bismarck had a good time, but somehow he 
lost his way. VVhen the time for the im- 
perial hunt approached, Bismarck found 
himself fourteen miles away from the place. 
A peasant offered his service to take Bis- 
marck to the right place. He appeared 
with a team of ponies and a village sleigh. 
Bismarck doubted that the Russian driver 
could get him there in time to engage in 
the hunt. •* Are you sure you can get me 
thereon time?" asked Bismarck. " Nitch- 
ego!" answered the moujik, quietly. 
(•* Nitchego" is Russian for ** never mind" 
or "all right.") "These are rather rats 
than horses," remarked Bismarck, taking a 
seat in the sleigh. "Nitchegol" was the 
answer. The peasant whipped his horses 
and they went as swiftly as a pair of falcons. 
Bismarck could hardly keep his seat. "You 
do not spare your horses at all," remarked 
the famous passenger, gasping for breath. 
"Niichego!" said the driver. "You say 
'nitchego,' but they may fall dead on the 
way . " " N itchego 1 * ' The road was hard ly 
distinguishable through the forest, but the 
peasant continued his mad run. He brushed 
against the big trees and went on and on. 
"You will break my neck!" finally ex- 
claimed Bismarck^ scared in good earnest. 



" Nitchego !" answered the Russian, with a 
bit of a smile on his face. Presently there 
was a sftiash : Bismarck flew against a tree 
and bruised his face. He jumped up vmj 
angry, snatched an iron rod from the sldgfa, 
and rushed at the peasant, threatening tea- 
geance. The driver coolly picked up \ 
handful of snow, with which he good-nator- 
edly wiped the blood -stains from Bismarck*s 
face. " Nitchego !" he uttered, as he fin- 
ished the operation. " That invariable quiet 
Russian 'nitchego' disarmed me," saidBb- 
marck, telling the story to a Russian diplo- 
matist. " I gave myself up to the will of my 
e driver, sat quietly in the sleigh, and made 
DO remarks. My driver brought me to the 
place in time. I paid him well, thanking 
him warmly, and preserved the iron rod. 
When I returned to St. Petersburg I ordered 
a jeweler to make me a ring from that rod, 
with the inscription in Russian, 'Nitchego.'" 
The Russian " nitchego" became the watch- 
word of Bismarck's policy. " Whenever," 
said he, "1 meet troubles and dangers, I 
say Russian 'nitchego!' and then I pish 
ahead." 



QUESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT. 



BY T. C. KARNS 



z. Who is the chief officer of a State? 
a. How many senators has each State? 

3. For how long a term is each elected? 

4. Who are our present senators? 

5. How are the representatives appor* 
tioiied to each State ? 

6. For how long a time are represeDta<^ 
tives elected ? 

7. How manyrepresentativesin this State? 

8. Who is the representative from your 
district ? 

9. How many bodies compose the| 
State Legislature ? 

xo. Who represents your county or dis*{ 
trict ? 

XI. Over what territory do the laws ofj 
the State Legislature extend ? 

1 2. W hat courts try offences against State] 
law ? 

13. What courts try offences against thej 
national government? 

1 4. What court would try a case of coiint-| 
erfeiting gold coin ? 

15. What court would try a case of sell- 
ing liquors to minors? 

16. By what authority would a party be 
tried who was charged with fast driving 00 
the streets of one of our large cities? 
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17. Who is the chief oflSccr of a city ? 

18. What are the divisions of a city 
called? 

19. Who are the law-making officers of a 
dry? 

20. Into what sub-divisions is a county 
laid off? 

21. What officers belong to the districts 
or townships of a county ? 

23. What is the lawmaking body for a 
county? 

23. Where does the power for taking care 
of the poor rest? 

24. Where does the power for taking care 
of the insane rest ? 

25. From what source do disabled sol-* 
diets get aid ? 

26. Mention all the courts held in your 
town, and explain the work of each. 

27. Mention all the offices to be filled in 
fMir county. 

28. What are the duties of a sheriff? 

29. Who is the highest officer of educa- 
tion in your county ? 

30. How is the office of a postmaster 
filled? 

31. Why do we put stamps on letters? — 
Eiugtumal Gazette, 



THE SONGS OF THE WAR. 



BY BRAKDER HATTHEWS. 



A NATIONAL hymn is one of the things which 
cannot be o<ade to onler. No man has ever 
•' yet stt him down and taken up his pen and said, •« I 
«iii wnte a national hyirn," and composed either 
, vords or mosic which the nation was willing to take 
flv its own. The making of the song of a people is 
. A ba^ipjr accident, not to be accomplished by taking 
^tbought. It must be the result of fiery feeling long con- 
. 6dc(1, and suddenly finding vent in burning words or 
f Itoring strains. Sometimes the heat and the pressure 
; if emotion have been fierce enough and intense enough 
% call iorth at once both words and music, and 
l> weld them together indissolubly once and for all. 
Almost always the maker of the song does not suspect 
Ike abiding value of his work ; he has wrought un- 
ffmsciously, moved by a power within ; he has wiit- 
I for immediate relief to himself, and with no 
'Ught ol fame or the future ; he has builded better 
D he knew. 1 he great national lyric is the result 
the conjunction of the hour and the man. Mon- 
ht cannot command it, and even poets are often 
wcrless to achieve it. No one of the greai national 
OS has been wiitten by a great poet. But for his 
c immortal lyric, neither the author of the ** Mar 
'•eillaise" nor the author of the ** Wacht am Rhein'' 
Would have his line in the biographical dictionaries. 
Bdi mhen a song has once taken root in the hearts of 
« ptoptc, time itself is powerless against it. The flat 
•Qd letble " Pftrtant pour la Syrie," which a filial fiat 
Bade the song of imperial France, had to give way to 
the strong and vinle notes of the Marseillaise, when 
there was need to arouse the martial spirit of the 



French in 1870. The noble measures of God Save 
the King, as simple and dignified a national hymn as 
any coumry can boast, lift up the hearts of the Eng. 
lisb people ; and the brisk tune of the British Grena- 
diers has swept away many a man into the ranks of 
the recruiting regiment. The English are rich in 
war tunes ; and the pathetic ** Girl 1 left behind me" 
encourages and sustains both those who go to the 
front and those who remain at home. Here in the 
Unitt d States we have no Marseillaise, no God Save 
the King, no >\'acht am Rhein ; we have but Yan- 
kee Doodle and the Star Spangled Banner. More 
than one enterprising poet, and more than one aspir- 
ing musician, has volunteered to take the contract to 
supply the deficiency , as yet no one has succeeded. 
Yankee Doodle we got during the Revolution, and the 
Star-Spangled Banner was the gilt of the war of 181 a ; 
from the Civil War we have received at least two war 
songs, which, as war wngs simply, are finer than 
either of these — John Brown's Body and Marching 
through Georgia. 

*' My Maryland !** was written by Mr. James R. 
RandaJl, a native of Baltimore, and now (1887) re- 
siding in Augusta, Georgia. The poct was a profes- 
sor of English literature and the classics in Poydras 
College, Louisiana, where in April, 1861, he rtad in 
the New Orleans Delta the news of the attack on the 
Massachusetts troops as they parsed through Balti- 
more. ** This account excited me greatly," Mr. Ran- 
dall writes, '* I had long been absent from my native 
city, ard the startling event there inflamed my mind. 
That night I could not sleep, for my nerves were all 
unstrung, and I could not dismiss what I had read in 
the paper from my mind. About midnight I rose, lit 
a candle, and went to my desk. Some powerful spirit 
appeared to possess me, and almost involuntarily I 
proceeded to write the song of My Maryland. I re- 
member that the idea appeared to first take shape as 
music in the brain — some wild air that I cannot now 
recall. The whole poem, of nine stanzas, as originally 
written was dashed off rapidly when once begun." 

There is often a ft eliug afloat in the minds of men, 
undefined and vacue for want of one to give it form, 
and held in solution, as it were, until a chance word 
dropped in the ear of a port suddenly crystallizes this 
feeling into song, in which all may see clearly and 
sharply reflected what in their own thought was shape- 
less and hazy. It w as M r. Randall's fortune to be the 
instrument thniugh which the South spoke. By a 
natural reaction his burning lines helped ** to fire the 
Southern heart." To do their work well, his words 
needed to be wedded to music. It was left fbr a laUy of 
Baltimore, Miss Hattie Gary, now the wife of Prof. 
H. N. Martin, of Johns Hopkins University, to lend 
the lyric the musical wrings it needed to enable it to 
reach every camp-fire of the Southern armies. "The 
glee club was to hdld its meeting in our parlors one 
evening early in J unr," she writes, "and my sister 

iennie, being the only musical member of the family, 
ad charge of the programme on the occasion. With 
a school girl's eagerness to score a success, she re- 
solved to secure some new and ardent expression of 
feelings that by this time were wrought up to the 
point of explosion. In vain she searched through her 
stock of Slings and airs — nothing seemed intense 
enough to suit her. Aroused by her tone of despair, 
I came to the rescue with the suggestion that she 
should adapt the words of * Marylanit, my Maryland,' 
which had been constanly on my lips since the ap» 
pearance of the lyric a tew days belore in the South. 
I produced the pa|)er and began declaiming the 
verses. * Lautiger Horatiusl* she exclaimed, and in 
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a flash the immortal song found ' voice in the stirring 
air so perfectly adapted to it. That night, when her 
contralto voice rang out the stanzas, the refrain rolled 
forth from every throat present without pause or pre- 
paration; and the enthusiasm communicated itself 
with such effect to a crowd assembled beneath our 
open windows as to endanger seriously the liberties of 
the party.'* Lauriger Horatius has long been a fa- 
vorite college song, and it had been introduced into 
the Cary household by Mr. Burton N. Harrison, then 
a Yale student. The air to which it is sung is used 
alito for a lovely German lyric, Tannenbaum, O Tan- 
nenbaum, which LongfMlow has translated '*0 Hem- 
lock Tree." The transmigration of tunes is too large 
and fertile a subject for me to do more here than re^r 
to it. The taking of the air of a jovial college song 
to use as the setting of a fiery war- lyric may seem 
strange and curious, but only to those who are not 
familiar with the adventures and transformations a 
tune is often made to undergo. 

Hopkinson*s Hail Columbia! for example, was 
written to the tune of the President's March, just as 
Mrs. Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic was written 
to **John Brown's Body." The Wearing of the Green, 
of the Irishman is sung to the same air as the 
Benny Havens, O ! of the West Pointer. The Star 
Spangled Banner has to make shift with the second- 
hand music of " Anacreon in Heaven ;" while our 
other national air, Yankee Ooo<lIe, uses over the 
notes of an old English nursery rhyme, Lucy Locket, 
once a personal lampoon in the days of the Beggars* 
Opera 1 My Country, 'tis of Thee, is set to the truly 
British tune of God Save the King, the origin of 
which is douUful, as it is claimed by the French and 
the Germans as well as the English. In the hour of 
battle a war tune is subject to the right of capture, 
and, like the cannon taken from the enemy, it is 
turned against its maker. 

The exaet origin of the marching song, John 
Brown's Body, the rude chant to which a million of 
the soldiers of the Union kept lime, is uncertain, both 
as to words and mu&ic. Tlie raw facts of historical 
criticism — ^names, places, dates — are deficient. The 
martial hymn has been called a spontaneous genera- 
tion of the uprising of the North — a self made song, 
which sang itself into being of its own accord. Some 
have treated it as a sudden evolution from the inner 
consciousness of the early soldiers, all aglow with 
free soil enthusiasm ; and these speak of it as spring- 
ing, like Minerva from the head of Jove, full-armed 
and mature. Others have more happily likened it to 
Topsy, in that it never was bom, it ** growed ; " and 
this lattrr theory has the support of the facts as far as 
they can be disenungled (rum a maze of fiction and 
legend. John Brown was hanged at Charlestown, 
Virginia, in Decrmber, 1859. The feeling which 
that execution called forth in Massachusetts found re- 
lief in a meeting at Faneuil Hail. A recent writer 
has recorded his recoliectinn of that evening, and 
of the crowd of boys and y6uths parading the streets 
of Boston and singing to a familiar air a montjtonous 
lament of which the bunlen was, " Tell John An- 
drew, John Brown's dead ! *' A little more than a 
yeat later came the news of the shot against the flag 
at Sumpter. Some memory of this street song seems 
to have survived, and to have comlnned chemically 
with the tune of ** Say, brothers, will you meet us ? *' 
the time of which was modified to a march ; and in 
this way ** John Brown's Body " came into being 
It was the song of the hour. There was a special 
taunt to the South in the use of the name of the 
martyr of abolition, while to the North that name was 



as a slogan. As the poet Stedman— a prnphet agnn, 
for once — ^had written when John Brown was jet 
alive, though condemned to death : 

But. Virginians, don't do hi for I tdlyou that the fla|OB« 
Filled with blood %A old Brown's ompring, wss first pomrf 

by Southern hands ; 
And each drop l>om old Brown's liliB-veins, Uke dM itd|mef 

the ditfgon. 
May spring p a vengeful fury, hissing through yoiirib» 

worn Unds 1 
And old Brown, Osawmtomie Brown, 
May trouble you mora tlua ever, when you've naikd Ui 

cofin down 1 

If one may rely fully on Major Boibjshdl. the 
song was put together by a quartet of men in a Ha^ I 
sachusetis command quartered at Foit Wanciu iai 
Boston Harbor, in Apnl, 1861 — ^just at the time wIicb^| 
** My Maryland " was getting itself sung at tb 
South. This quartet enlisted in the Twelfth Miisi^ 
chusetts Volunteers, commanded by Colonel F1< 
* Webster. Beyond all question it was the Wc 
r^ment which first adopted " John Brown's fiodj' 
as a marching song. The soldiers of this regit 
sang it as they marched down Broadway is Nc 
York, July 24th, 1861, on their way from Baton 
the frimt. They sang it incessantly until 
1 86a, when Colonel Webster died, and when 
tune had been taken up by the nation at laige, 1 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers were mucbu 
forward to the fight with the name of Jobu Brovoi 
their lips. There was a majestic simplicity is 
rhythm, like the beating of mighty hammers. In tk 
beginning the words were bare to the verge of 
renness. There was no Uck of writers to fill the 
out. Henry Howard Brownell, the singer of 
" Bay Fight " and the *• River Fight," ildUfdl| 
utiliMd the accepted lines, which^e enriched wiihi 
deeper meaning. Then Mrs. Howe wrote 
" Battle Hymn of the Rs^ublic,*' perhaps the 
resonant and elevated of the poems of 
patriotism. Of late the air has been taken t<» ' 
Mr. William Morris, poet and socialist, d< 
and reformer, as the one to which shall be SttS| 
eloquent and stirring *' March of the Workeis." 

Curiously enough, the history of " Dixie " is 
at all unhke the history of John Browo^t Bod| 
YAxxt was composed in 1859, by Mr. Dan D. " 
mett, as a ** walk -around " for Bryant's miottreU,! 
New York. Mr. Emmett had traveled with circ 
and had heard the performers refer to the states 
of Mason and Dixon's line as ** Dixie's land," «( 
ing themselves there as soon as the Northern d 
began to be too severe for those who live in teou 
the Arabs. It was on this expression of Noitlic 
circus performers, " I wish I was in Dixie," ihat 
EmmeU constructed his song. The ** walk-srour 
hit the taste of the New York play-going pubUc, 
it was adopted at once by vari«>us ftM.nds of waodi 
ing minstrels, who sang and danced it in all ps^^ 
the Union. In the fall of i860 Mrs. John Wc 
sang it in New Orleans in John Brougham*! 
lesque of '* Pocahontas," and in New Orieansj 
took root. Without any authority from the 
poser, a New Orleans publisher had the air 
monized and arranged, and he issued it with wo 
embodying the strong Southern feeling of the cl 
city of Louisiana. As from Boston ** John Bruvj 
Body '* spread through the North, so from New ' 
leans "Dixie" spread through the South; and 
Northern poets strove to find fit words for the one, » 
Southern poeu wrote fiery Unes to fill the messaies 
of the other. Of the sets of verses wrinen to 
" Dixie," the best, perhaps, is that by General Albert 
Pike, of Arkansas. With Republican words *• Dixie " 
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b^d been used as a campaign song in i860; and it 
nras perhaps some vague remembrance of this which 
prompted Mr. Lincoln to have the air played by a 
band in Washington in 1865, a short time after the 
sarrender at Appomattox, remarking that as we had 
captured the rebel army we had captured also the 
rebel tune. 

From New Orleans a]so came another of the songs 
of the South, the Bonnie Blue Flag. Dixie and the 
Bonnie Blue Fli^ were perhaps the most popular of 
Southern songs. The tune is an old Hibernian mel- 
ody, the Irish Jaunting Car. The words were wnt- 
\ ten by an Irish comedian, Harry McCarthy, and the 
\ smg was first sung on the stage by his sister Marion, 
HI 1861.. It was published by Mr. A. £. Blackmar, 
who writes that General Butler '* made it very profit- 
tbie by fining every man, woman, or child who sang, 
whistled, or played it on any instrument, $25," be- 
«des arresting the publisher, destroying the sheet 
Biasic, and fining him I500. In Louisiana, of course, 
there was also the Marseillaise. *' The Creoles of 
New Orleans," Mr. Cable writes, " followed close by 
.tke Anglo-Americans of their town, took up the 
Varseillaise with great enthusiasm, as they have al- 
wiys done whenever a war spirit was up. They did 
I when the British invaded Louisiana in 1 814. It 
was good enough as it stood ; they made no new 
adaptations of of it, but sang it in French and Eng- 
:« Ibh (1 speak of 1861), < dry so,* as the Southern rus- 
fti tics say. ' Dixie ' started with the first mutter of war 
%\ thunder. ... I think the same is true of * Lo- 
l:' lena.* This doleful old ditty started at the start, and 
X- ftcver stopped till the last musket was stacked and 
t the la>c camp-fire cold. It was, by all odds, the song 
^ acaresi the Confederate soldier's heart. It was the 
r^ *Aju)ie Laurie* of the Confederate trenches." The 
s: ilTorthem equivalent of "Lorena" is to be sought 
' ii* noDg the songs which made a lyric address to 
sc'Modier/' and of which Just Before the Battle, 
. {.ICoCher, may be taken as a type. Mother, I've Come 
me to Die, was sung with feeling by many a gal- 
t fellow who is now gathered at the bivouac of the 
Mr. George F. Root, of Chicago, was both 
author and composer of " Just Before the Battle, 
other," as he was also of the " Battle Cry of Free- 
," and of " Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; the Boys 
Marching." It is difficult to say which one of 
three songs was the most popular ; there was a 
ch of realistic pathos in Just Before the Battle, 
her, which brought the simple and unpretending 
ds home to the hearts of the men who had girded 
the sword and shouldered the musket. Yet cap- 
y was not seldom more bitter to bear than death 
f, and this gave point to the lament of the soldier 
sat in his ** prison-cell " and heard the tramp, 
p, tramp of the marching boys. Probably, how- 
, tile first favorite with the soldiers in the field, 
certainly the song of Mr. Root's which has the 
chance of s)irviving, is the " Battle Cry of Free- 
." It was often ordered to be sung as the men 
ched into action. More than once its strains 
on the battle-field and made obedience more 
to the lyric command to rally round the flag. 
\ the pleasant humor which never deserts the 
eiican, even in the h«ird tussle of war, the gentle 
of ** Mary Had a Little Lamb ". were fitted 
mgiy to the tune ; and many a regiment shortened 
.1 weary march or went gayly into acuon, singing : 

^ " Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
Sboutiog the battle cry of freedom : 
And everywhere that Mary went 
I'he lamb was sure to go, 
Shouting the battle cry of freedom." 
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Now the song is sure of immortality, for it has be- 
come a part of those elective studies which are the 
chief gains ol the college curriculum. At the hands 
of the American college boys, *• Rally Round the 
Flag " can gel a renewed lease of life for tweniy-one 
years more — or forever. A boy is your true conser- 
vative ; he is the genuine guardian of ancient rites 
and customs, old rhymes and songs; he has the full- 
est reverence for age — if so he it is not incarnated in 
a *• Prof." or a " Prex." Lowell, in declaring the 
antiquity of the New World, says that " we have also 
in America things amazingly old, as our boys, for 
example." And the taking of the " Battle Cry of 
Freedom " by the colleges is only the fair exchange 
which is no robbery; for, as we have seen, it was 
from the college that the air of " Lauriger Horatius" 
was taken to speed the heated stanzas of My Mary- 
land. Another college song — ^if the digression may 
be pardoned — ^the ** Upidee-Upida," to which we so 
wickedly sing the quatrains of Longfellow's ** Excel- 
sior," I have heard rising sonorously from the throats 
of a stalwart regiment of German Lanttwehr in the 
summer of 1870, as they were on their way to the 
French frontier — and lo Paris. — Century Magazine. 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In December, iS6i,the first year of the Civil War, 
I made a journey to Washington in company with i>r. 
Howe, Governor and Mrs. John A. Andrews, and 
other friends. I remember well the aspect of things 
within what might have then been termed *'lhe debat- 
able land." As our train sped on through the dark 
ness, we saw in vivid contrast the fires of the pickets 
set to guard the line of the railroad. The troops lay 
encamped around the city, their cantonments extend- 
ing to a considerable distance. At the hotel , officers 
and their orderlies were conspicuous, and army am- 
bulances were constantly arriving and departing. The. 
gallop of horsemen, the tramp of foot-soldiers, the: 
noise of drum, fife and bugle, were heard continually.. 
The two great powers were holding each other in« 
check, and the very air seemed tense with expectancy.. 
Bull Run had shown the North that any victory it 
might hope to achieve would be neither swift nor. 
easy. The Southern leaders, on the other hand, had. 
already learned something of the determined temper, 
and persistent resolve of those with whom they had to* 
cope. The one absorbing thought in Washington was 
the army, and the time of visitors like ourselves was 
mostly employed in visits to the camps and hospitals. 
Such preaching as we heard was either to the soldiers 
or about them and the issues of the war. Such prayers 
as were made were uttered in stress and agony of 
spirit, for the war itself was a dread sorrow to us. 

It happened one day that, in company with some 
friends, among whom was the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, I attended a review of our troops at a distance 
of several miles from the city. The manoeuvres were . 
interrupted by a sudden attack of the enemy, and in- 
stead of the spectacle promised us, we saw some reen- 
forcements gallop hastily to the aid of a small force of 
our own, which had been surprised and surrounded. 

Our return to the city was impeded by the home- 
ward marching of the troops, who nearly filled the- 
highway. Our progress was therefore very slow, and 
to beguile the time, we began to sing army songs, . 
among which the John Brown song soon came to 
mind. Some remarked upon the exceUence of the 
tune, and I said that I had often wished to write some- 
words which might be sung to it. We sang, how- 
ever, the words which were already well known as 
belonging to it, and our singing seemed to please the 
soldiers, who surrounded us like a river, smd who* 
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themselves took up the strain, in the intervals cr3ring 
to us, " Good for you." 

I slept as usual that night, but awolce before dawn 
the next morning, and soon found myself trying to 
weave together certain lines which, though not en- 
entirely suited to the John Brown music, were yet 
capable of being sung to it. I lay still in the dark 
room, line after line shaping itself in my mind, and 
verse after verse. When I had thought out the 
last of these, I felt that I must make an effort to place 
them beyond the danger of being effaced by a morn- 
ing nap. I sprang out of bed and groped about in the 
dim twilight to find a bit of paper and the stump of a 
pen which I remembered to have had the evening be- 
fore. Having found these articles, and having long 
been accustomed to scribble with scarcely any sight 
of what I might write in a room made dark for the 
repose of my infant children, I began to write the 
lines of my poem in like manner. (I was always care- 
ful to decipher these lines within twenty-four hours, 
as I bad found them perfectly illegible after a long 
period.) On the occasion now spoken of, I com- 
pleted my writing, went back to bed, and fell fast 
asleep. 

A day or two later, I repeated my verses to Mr. 
Garke, who was much pleased with them. Soon after 
my return to Boston, I carried the lines to James T. 
Fields, at that time editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The title, " Battle Hymn of the Republic,*' was of his 
devising. The poem was published soon after in the 
magazine, and did not at first receive any especial men- 
tion. We were all too much absorbed in watching the 
progress of the war to give much heed to a copy of 
verses more or less. I think it may have been a year 
later that my lines, in some shape, found their way 
into a Southern prison in which a number of our sol- 
diers were confined. An army chaplain who had 
been imprisoned with them came to Washington soon 
after his release, and in a speech or lecture of some 
sort, described the singing ot the hymn by himself and 
his companions in that dismal place of confinement. 
People now began to ask who had written the hymn, 
and the author's name was easily established by a re- 
ference to the magazine. The battle hymn was often 
sung in the course of the war, and under a great vari- 
ety of circumstances. Among other anecdotes, I have 
heard of its having once led a *' forlorn hope" through 
.a desperate encounter to a successful issue. 

The wild echoes of the fearful struggle have long 
: since died away, and with them all memories of un- 
kiminess between ourselves and our Southern breth- 
)ren. But those who once loved my hymn still sing it. 
Jn many a distant Northern town where I have stood 
•to speak, the song has been sung by the choir of some 
one of the churches before or after, my lecture I 
could hardly believe my ears when, at an entertain- 
ment at Baton Rouge, which I shared with other 
-officers of the New Orleans Exposition, the band broke 
bravely into the John Brown tune. It was scarcely 
less surprising for me to hear my verses sung at the 
-exposition by the colored people, who had invited me 
-to speak to them in their own department. A printed 
-copy of the words and the music was once sent me 
. from Constantinople, by whom I never knew. But 
when I visited Roberts College, in the neighborhood 

• of that city, the good professors and their ladies at 
^parting asked me to listen well to what I might hear 

• on my way down the steep declivity. I did so, and 
heard, in sweet, full cadence, the lines which scarcely 

>seem mine, so much are they the breath of that heroic 
Uime, and of the feeling with which it was filled. 

yulia WardHfftM, 



LITERATURE WITHOUT A TEXT- 
BOOK. 



BY SUPT. WILL S. MONROE. 



TEACHERS who have not tried it will be 
surprised at the amount of literature tbt 
can be taught incidentally. At roll-call, 
instead of the accustomed answer, ''pres- 
ent" or " here/' let a proverb be given or 
a choice bit of prose or song. Quotations 
can be selected by the teacher, written on 
the black-board, and learned by the pupils. 
Care must be exercised in selecting them, so 
that the sentiments therein expressed maj 
not be entirely beyond the comprehensioi 
of the pupils. 

Some degree of appropriateness, too, nnat 
be exercised \ if it be spring there can be 
quotations about spring, if November the 
quotations can relate to that month, etc. 
The quotations should always be associated 
with their authors, and pupils required to 
' give the exact words of the selection. 

It will require only a few weeks to gather 
quite a stock of these memory gems if the 
teacher but encourages the work, with not 
and then a word of approval, and by mak- 
ing wise selections. The value of these 
memory gems cannot be gainsaid. Tbef 
seiVe to cultivate both the memory aid the 
sensibilities, and their value as moral pn> 
cepts b inestimable. Take for instance: 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love. 
Make our earth an Eden 

Like the Heaven above. 

Long talks which are soon forgotten are 
sometimes given on the importance of 
kindly deeds; but how much longer wiB 
this little sermon be remembered 1 Tbii 
nugget of gold — 

Angry words are lighdy spoken, 
Bitter thoughts are rashly stirred, 

Brightest links in life are broken 
By a single angry word — 

has held in check many an unkind word} 
and didactic lectures have done far less ttt 
cultivate gentle speech among children thas 
have these eight short lines : 

Speak gently ! It is better far 

To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently ! Let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 
Speak gently ! 'Tis a little diing 

Dropped m the heart's deep well ; 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 

Quotations can frequently be given fif 
writing and copying lessons; and appropri- 
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ate selections may be learned for opening 
and closing responsive exercises. 

The observance of the birthdays of au- 
thors has a beneficent influence in arousing 
an interest in literature. Take for instance 
William Cullen Bryant. On the third of 
November the room should be appropriately 
decorated with autumn leaves and wild 
flowers, with here and there clusters or vases 
of the poet's favorites — yellow violets, 
fringed gentians, asters, sunflowers, orchids, 
and golden-rod. 

Tell or read the story of the poet's life, or 
what is better, have some one or more 
pupils do this, and, whenever possible, show 
a picture of the poet, his home, place of 
birth, early school scenes, etc. Have anec- 
dotes or stories of Brys^t related, and tell 
what other great w/iters have said of him 
and his writings. Some of the pupils will 
recite short poems written by Bryant, others 
will read longer ones, and all can sing such 
of his songs as have been set to simple 
music. If you make these exercises inter- 
esting and impressive, you will have created 
a reverence far this rare singer of Nature, 
and an interest in his writings, which their 
hter life and larger experience will only 
•erve to broaden and deepen. 



TEACHERS DO NOT READ. 



TEACHERS are not readers, said one of 
the speakers at the National Council ; 
And the remark was accepted by men of 
wide experience as true. Teachers as a class 
tre not readers. They do not seek to in- 
crease their own knowledge from year to 
year, to keep their own minds fresh and 
•ctive by contact wijh inspiring literature. 
They have no real interest in the things of 
the understanding. On the other hand, 
they are satisfied to do merely routine work, 
work which does not require them to grow 
by making continually larger preparation 
for it, work which may be done over and 
er again in the same way, which merely 
nsists in rehearsing the matter of certain 
xt-books. They have no line of study 
tside of school work in which they feel 
light. They are intellectually indolent. 
|t seems almost unnecessary to point out 
w seriously this diminishes their effective- 
ess. 

.Teachers are influential by reason of what 
bey are. If they are cultivated and refined 
hey tend to make their pupils so. If they 
(ave a genuine interest in science, history or 
iterature, this is infectious. If they teach 
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out of a full mind, kept fresh by contact with 
the living sources of knowledge and inspira- 
tion, their teaching has a corresponding rich- 
ness and vitality. If their own minds are kept 
keen and active by continual effort, they will 
be able to make others keen and active. 
Not to read and grow is to fail in the essen- 
tial part of teaching, which is to influence 
the ideals and determine the bent of young 
people. If it were possible to exclude from 
the schools every teacher who is not reading 
and growing, a great advance would quickly 
be apparent in the results of school work. 

We realize fully that there are many ex- 
ceptions to the truth of this general remark, 
but it is necessary to emphasize the drag 
upon school work which results from the 
intellectual indolence of a large body of 
teachers, and to insist that the stringency of 
the tests for admission to the teachers' call- 
ing should be increased until those who 
have no real interest in the things of the 
understanding find it impossible for them to 
gain entrance. — Wisconsin Ed, Journal, 



SAVE TIME. 



IN arranging the programme of recitations, 
proper care should be taken to save time 
on certain braYiches to give to others. This 
is especially necessary in ungraded schools, 
where there seem to be twice as many 
lessons to hear as time permits. A little 
thought will show where much time can be 
saved that will make room for what looks 
like extra work, and without slighting any 
branch. To illustrate: A spelling class 
stands upon the floor — nineteen are idle 
while the twentieth spells. Why not have 
all write the word (th^ most natural method) 
at once? In oral spelling, each pupil spells 
four or five words at most ; by writing you 
can give them twenty in one-fourth the time, 
and they will learn ten times as much. Five 
minutes writing is as good as half an hour 
spent in oral spelling. 

In arithmetic, frequently, a whole class is 
idle while some pupil works an example on 
the board. Why not have all work the ex- 
ample on their slates, and call up for analy- 
sis ? The work will be much more satisfactory. 

In all branches, properly directed ques- 
tions can do away with much unnecessary 
talk on useless details, that can be devoted 
to real progress. If the teacher is well pre- 
pared for the recitation before it begins, less 
time will produce more satisfactory results, 
and much more interest than if twice as 
much time were spent in the usual way. 
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These thoughts are merely suggestive, 
designed to lead the perplexed teacher to 
carry them out to their practical results, and, 
by making the school-room a perfect bee- 
hive, find time for double the amount of 
work without slighting any branch. 

American School. 



THE LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 



BV LULU M. BAGLEY. 



MANY of our cities rejoice in excellent 
public libraries, and into these, day after 
. day, boys and girls between the ages of ten 
and twenty are allowed to go, most of them 
indulging in a ''course'' of indiscriminate 
reading. Fully do we appreciate the open 
doors of a free library, but our experience, 
gained by careful observation,' has been 
that the books which boys and girls select 
in an indiscriminate fashion are not the 
books which will help to make them intelli- 
gent, sweet-souled women, practical, noble 
men. Therefore I wish that it were not 
possible for children to get library books 
unless from a most carefully selected list, 
prepared especially for their needs. 

People read tcash because as children they 
were not guided to better things, and while 
books on library shelves which children 
select are not vulgar or illiterate, many of 
them treat of startling adventures, impossi- 
ble incidents, and are therefore unhealthy 
as a mental diet. The question arises as to 
how early would you permit children to use 
the library. I would answer, ** Just as soon 
as libraries will put only suitable reading 
matter within their reach, and then, only 
under home or school supervision or the 
direct guidance of a librarian interested in 
this phase of library education. In many 
places there has been, within a few years, a 
movement to bring the library in direct 
contact with the school. Where there is a 
conscientious teacher, much good may be 
done by way of guiding and stimulating the 
children to advantageous reading. The 
plan or method adopted must depend upon 
the end in view and the age or capabilities 
of the pupils. 

Last year I had opportunities of observ- 
ing the direct workings of a plan used by a 
teacher in the lowest grammar grade. A 
list of several hundred books had been care- 
fully prepared by the lifirarian, and were 
catalogued in classes corresponding to sec- 
ond, third, fourth, etc., years of school 



reading. Each teacher has the privilege of 
a card, allowing her to take ten kMoks 
(where there is need, more); these books 
may be kept for two weeks, then renewed 
for another two, and still another, if the 
teacher wishes to retain them. The books 
are sent to each room calling for them, and 
can be renewed by note or postal to the 
librarian. 

In the school of which I speak, when the 
first basket of books was received, the 
teacher gave to each of the ten older pupils 
a sheet of brown paper and a pair of scis- 
sors; she then showed them just how to 
cover their books, and also how to make a 
simple book-mark. This was to impre^ 
upon them that these books were borrowd^ 
and should be as carefully handled as a 
prize gift book. One of the gratifying re- 
sults of this exercise caitfe soon after : when 
a set of supplementary (new) books came to 
the school, the children begged to be allowed 
to cover them. After the second set of book 
from the library had been read, it was sug- 
gested that a note be written to Miss , 

the librarian, thanking her for the books 
and expressing pleasure received from them. 
The answer, which was very helpful to the 
children, we are allowed to copy. 

My Dear Lad: — The books returned froo tie 
School were so clean, and your note to k 



was so nicely written, that I think a double ackievV 
edgment is due from me. I wish I could sbowthoK 
books to every school in town, just to let them see 

how well the pupils of the School know bov 

to treat books. Good books are among oar bait 
friends, and surely we ought to treat our friends VC17 
carefully and tenderly, just as the forty children is 
your school have treated these books. Will you tell 
them all how pleased I am, and that I shall not be 
afraid to send my nicest books to your school, becsose 
you treat them so well ? Youis truly. 

Librarian, N. F. L 

When the first budget of books was 
ready — "Shall I give them to the most in- 
dustrious or to the * real good children ' as 
rewards?" 

"No, that will not be best," said the 
teacher, " these books are to help Jack, the 
dull boy, and Jim, the lazy boy, and it will 
never do to have these two, and Tom, the 
active (?) boy, disapprove of our books in 
the beginning." 

Straightway she surprised and delighted a 
" picked nine " by giving to each a book to 
be kept until read through. The tenth book 
was retained to be read in class. 

A special effort was made to encoura^ 
reading aloud at home, and each child was 
expected, upon finishing a book, to read a 
short story or chapter to the teacher ; some- 
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times this was read to the class, but oftener 
to the teacher, before or after school. 

The pupils were expected to keep a list of 
the books read by them, and in nearly every 
case the child was encouraged to read twice 
the same book. This was to beget the habit 
of going back to'a book. At first when of- 
fered a book the second time, the children 
would exclaim, " Why^ I read that all through 
(mce r Then the advantages of reading it 
again were so presented that most of them 
very soon considered it a privilege to select 
a book which they of themselves knew all 
about. 

Nearly all the books in the lower grades 
must be selected stories ; and while these for 
young children are most valuable as helps 
toward inculcating right views of conduct 
and instilling the virtues of truthfulness, 
honesty and kindness, it would be well to 
guide them into reading of biography and 
travel just as soon as interest can be aroused. 
After stimulating a love for reading by the 
class, the teacher of whom I write felt that 
to direct it into proper channels the books 
must be selected for the individual rather 
than for the class. To illustrate, certain 
boys in her room had been reported by a 
tender-hearted little maiden for stoning cats. 
After making a due allowance for the well- 
faiown antipathy of boys and dogs toward 
cats, the excuse — ** We don't hit them every 
tim^ we only fire at them,** — had been met 
with gentle remonstrances, but still they 
"fired." Then she determined to wage a 
war by means of books on animals; while 
these stories led to observations, compari- 
sons and descriptions, John and Tom and 
Harry were led by insensible degrees into 
a sympathy not only for the animals whose 
names they were fond of spelling with a 
capital B, such as Buffalo, Bear, etc. , but 
also saw some good in the feline creation. 
When this sympathy was at a practical point, 
a Band of Mercy was formed, which took 
tinder its especial protection wandering or- 
phan cats and hungry-looking dogs. 

Another child, who came from a home 
where the amenities of every-day life were 
more often honored by the breach than in 
the observance, was obviously helped by 
reading aloud to her mother Miss Wiggins' 
valuable little book. Lessons on Manners, 
These are but two of the cases where the 
good seed sown was surely reaped. A 
teacher who has the confidence of the 
parents and children is in a position to exert 
an influence in this matter of reading which 
shall be both permanent and effective. 

iV. E. Journal of Education, 
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HOW TO CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING. 



BY HERBERT L. BREWER. 

AT a recent examination when an appli- 
cant for a teacher's certificate was 
questioned as to what he had read in the 
line of general literature, it was found out 
that "Ridpath's History" was the only 
book he had read in the whole course of his 
life. He is, evidently, on the right track, 
but his pursuit must be more vigorous or he 
will lose sight of the game. There are many 
school children that never read anything 
besides their school text-books. This part 
of their culture is sometimes neglected. 

In order intelligently to direct the read- 
ing of pupils, the teacher himself should 
be a person of culture: Josh Billings said 
that "to bring up a child in the way it 
should go, you should go that way yourself 
sometimes." A teacher was once asked if 
he ever read "Gulliver's Travels." Not 
wanting to appear entirely ignorant of the 
book or the author, he answered, " I never 
read 'Gulliver's Travels,' but I have read 
several other books that Gulliver wrote." 
That person who takes upon himself the 
responsibility of cultivating the mind and 
forming the character of children is ex- 
pected to know something outside of the 
text-books. He should possess that wide 
and varied knowledge of literature which 
marks the scholar. 

Teachers can get pupils to read by ques- 
tioning them about current events. A very 
good way is to give them questions in gen- 
eral information, and assign subjects which 
will require a reference to papers and books 
with a definite object in view. Sometimes 
a teacher by reading to the pupils selections 
from a good book may induce some of them 
to read it for themselves. Children like 
anything better that is read aloud to them, 
than if they first read it. Still another way 
is to talk to them about the recent progress 
of science and invention. Tell them about 
the pneumatic guns made by the government 
— ^guns which throw charges of dynamite 
instead of cannon balls. Show them the 
picture of the guns, and you can soon have 
them so interested that they will be eager 
to read about them, for children take great 
interest and delight in anything wonderful. 
Pupils very often get tired of going over and 
over again the subject matter in the read- 
ing books. Especially do they become in- 
different when the reading lessons are not 
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made so attractive as they might be made, 
and even some pupils may get so tired of 
them that they never have a desire to read 
anything else. One of the very best ways to 
cultivate in pupils a taste for reading is by 
supplementary reading. There are a great 
many good books printed in cheap pamph- 
let form, and the teacher can supply the 
class with them at a trifling cost« Take 
Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," for ex- 
ample, and give them regular lessons to pre- 
pare for class reading. The pupils will 



soon discover that the text-books d^'t con- 
tain all the knowledge in the world. Have 
them commit to memory, diagram and pane 
choice selections from it, and you get mate- 
rial for your grammar class. Have them 
write criticisms, descriptions and paraphrase 
different parts, and you have your composi- 
tion class at work. Besides, their eyes aie 
opened to new thoughts and beauties of a- 
pression. They are interested, they are in- 
structed, and most important of all, they are 
cultivating in themselves a taste for reading. 
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" Ye may be aye stickln' in a tree, Jock : it will 

be growin' when ye' re sleepin'." Scotch Farmer. 

IT is hoped that the attendance at the Con- 
vention of County, City, Borough and 
ownship Superintendents, called to meet 
at Harrisburg a few weeks hence, will be 
not only representative but very full. The 
programme of subjects to be discussed will 
soon be issued in circular form, and will also 
be found in the next number of The/aumal, 

At a conference of City and Borough 
Superintendents held at Lancaster, on Thurs- 
day , January 26th, there were present Messrs. 
Foose of Harrisburg, Shelly of York, Got- 
wals of Norristown, Harpel of Shamokin, 
Ballentine of Mahanoy City, Hoffman of 
Columbia, and Buehrle of Lancaster. The 
meeting was held for comparison of views 
and methods, and to effect a permanent or- 
ganization, with the purpose of mutual ac- 
quaintance and helpfulness. The movement 
is one that gives promise of much good to 
the schools. We congratulate these school 
officers upon the forward step they have 
taken. The proceedings of the meeting we 
hope to present in our next issue. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
convene at Washington, D. C, on Tuesday, 
February X4th, at 10 a. m., fpr a three 
days' session. The subjects for considera- 
tion on Tuesday are: ''How and to what 
extent can Manual Training be engrafted 
on the system of Public Schools?" " What 
is the purpose of County Institutes, and 
how best secured?" and "The place of 



Elocution in Education." On Wednesday: 
**How shall the Qualifications of Tcachcre 
be determined ?" **Are Normal Schools as 
they exist in the several States adequate to 
accomplish the work for which they were 
established?" and -"The present need of ' 
Moral Training in the Public Schools." On 
Thursday : " Average age of Transfers and 
Graduates, and shortening the period of 
school-life," "Alaska," "The relation of 
Superintendent and Teacher to the School," 
and "National Aid to Education." The 
Normal School paper will be presented by 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham. The discussion of 
the paper on Manual Training will be 
opened by Supt. Jas. A. MacAlister, of Fhibr 
delphia; that on the Qualifications of Teadn 
ers by Dr. E. E. Higbee, and that upoQ 
Moral Training by Dr. Edward Brooks. 
Supt. Woodruff is also named on the pro- 
gramme for the discussion of the subject of 
teachers' qualifications. The subjects for 
consideration are well chosen and of practi- 
cal importance, and the meeting gives prom- 
ise of unusual interest. The railroads wiU 
offer reduced rates, full fare going and one- 
third rate returning, persons who wish this 
reduction being required to obtain a certifi* 
cate with the local ticket agent's signature. 
Orders for certificates can be had from C. C. 
Davidson, Alliance, Ohio. 



Thb advantages of the Summer School 
are now generally recognized by teacheis. 
To spend two or three weeks, or even a few 
days, in personal contact with teachers of 
reputation, whose business it is to present, at 
their best, subjects in which they excel, has 
been to many an inspiration. A lesson may 
be a revelation in its suggestiveness; a lec- 
ture, a stimulus for life to broader view aod 
nobler aspiration — lifting "out of the groove 
and on to the ladder." The Pennsylvania 
Summer School of Methods, under theprio- 
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cipalship of Miss Lelia £. Patridge, which 
will convene at Scranton, afcer the adjourn- 
ment of the State Teachers' Association at 
that city in July next, to remain in ses- 
sion for three weeks, gives promise of being 
such a school as must be very helpful to the 
average teacher. It will consist of the three 
departments: Theory, comprising lectures 
on educational psychology, pedagogy, and 
school supervision ; Practice, talks upon the 
Best methods of teaching the various branch* 
es in the schools, practically illustrated with 
classes of children ; and Technical Train- 
bg, comprising illustrative work, modeling 
Id clay, moulding in sand, school-room 
gjmnastics, and singing, by skilful spe- 
cialists. Miss Patridge is so well known as 
a successful author and Institute instructor 
iB Pennsylvania that she needs no introduc- 
tion here, and we think that teachers attend- 
ing the school will have reason to congrat- 
ulate themselves upon the results of the 
session. She may be addressed at Reading, 
Pa., for information as to rates, etc. 



The subject of Forestry attracted much at- 
leBtion at the noeeting of the State Agricul- 
tural Society at Harrisburg, held July 25th 
and 26th. Nearly fifty county societies 
were represented. Governor Beaver made 
tile opening address. Papers were read and 
leoarks made upon the subjects of Forestry 
and Arbor Day work by Prof. J. T. Roth- 
rock and E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Supt. E. E. Higbee, Dr. J. M. 
Anders, of Philadelphia, and Prof. Fernon, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Our genial friend, Col. J. A. M. Pass- 
jinore, the Pennsylvania agent of Messrs. 
Appleton & Company, was so unforunate as 
I to sprain his ankle very badly last summer, 
;fo badly, indeed, that since September ist 
he has not been able to walk except upon 
cratches. He is one of those cheery men in 
whose breast hope springs eternal, and he 
promises to be about as usual with the com- 
ing Spring. He has our best wishes for 
^edy restoration to his accustomed activ- 
ity. In the meanwhile, his numerous friends 
who call at No. 11 25 Arch street may al- 
jtays be assured of the old-time welcome. 



We have just received the first number of 
Tke Normal Journal^ which will be pub- 
lished quarterly by the State Normal School 
at Millersville, without subscription price, 
to afford a means of communication between 
the school and the educational public. It 
is full of the life of this great training school, 



rich in its department of personal itemJs, and 
contains also several articles of much educa- 
tional interest, among these one by Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks on ** The Teacher an Artist." 
Prof. Westlake writes a pleasant sketch upon 
" Normal Teachers in Florida." The paper 
will be sent regularly to the members of the 
Alumni Association of the school, and to 
Superintendents of schools and others inter- 
ested in education. All communications 
should be addressed to Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
Principal, Millersville, Pa. 



The substantial publishing house of Sower, 
Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, which was 
founded by Christopher Sower in 1738, has « 
been chartered as the '* Christopher Sower 
Company." It is the oldest house in the 
publishing business in Philadelphia, proba- 
bly the oldest in America. After a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, Mr. C. G.* 
Sower, the present head of the firm, adopts 
for the company the name of his venerable 
ancestor by whom the business was origin- 
ally established, and enters upon a new era in 
an honorable history of good work and fair 
dealing as publishers of standard text-books. 



Music should receive more attention 
everywhere in the schools. The belief is 
steadily growing that the elements of this 
divine art should be taught by the teacher 
regularly employed to give instruction in 
other branches, with such general supervi- 
sion, by an accomplished instructor in music, 
as it may be possible to secure in cities, 
towns, or other densely populated localities. 
Teachers are inquiring how they may best 
prepare themselves for this work. One of 
the most suggestive books we have recently 
seen is entitled '' Music at Sight," published 
at fifty cents by J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. It presents in a series of 
thirty-one lessons, occupying eighty-eight 
pages and comprising the elementary de- 
partment of the book, a very practical 
method, which we heartily commend to the 
consideration of superintendents and teach- 
ers, especially student-teachers. 

A Descriptive Atlas of the great West^. 
with new, complete and geographically-cor- 
rect colored maps of Wisconsin, Minnesota^ 
northern Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota,. 
Nebraska, and eastern Kansas, will be seat: 
free to any school teacher sending his or- 
her address to A. V. H. Carpenter, General. 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin;. 
I or to John R. Pott, Traveling Passenger* 
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Agent, 486 William St., Williamsport, Pa. 
The reading matter is new, very full, and 
satisfactory, and the whole publication will 
be a valuable aid to both teacher and pupil. 



The offer to new subscribers of the North 
American Review^ which is found elsewhere 
in this number, is of an unusually favorable 
character. The biography of Abraham 
Lincoln is sold at almost the cost of the 
Review. By the terms of the offer both the 
magazine for one year and the Life of Lin- 
coln are sent for five dollars, the rate of 
single subscription to this sterling monthly. 
It should attract the attention of book clubs 
as well as of individual subscribers. 



INSPECTOR S. O. SCHOOLS. 



Governor Beaver, in appointing Hon. 
John M. Greer, of Butler, Inspector of Sol- 
diers* Orphan Schools, could not have 
selected a man better fitted for the office. 
A soldier and teacher, free from all preju- 
dices, calm and conservative in judgment, 
warmly sympathizing with children and 
keen in his appreciation of school manage- 
ment, he has entered upon his work with 
great earnestness, and his reports, we are 
glad to know, command the attention and 
approval of the Department at Harrisburg 
as judicious and reasonable. The many 
friends of the Soldiers' Orphans have every 
reason to be confident that under his watch- 
ful inspection the schools will prosper, and 
continue to be a great blessing to the Com- 
monwealth. 

From Smull's Hand-Book for 1883, ^^ 
which time Mr. Greer was a member of the 
Senate, we take the following brief personal 
sketch: **Born in Butler county, Pa., Au- 
gust 3d, 1844; obtained a common school 
and academic education ; read law, and was 
admitted to practice in the courts of the 
county in 1867; -was District Attorney of said 
county from 1869 to 1872; was elected State 
Senator in November, 1876, for the term of 
four years; he was re-elected in 1880; and 
in 1882 was the Republican candidate for 
Secretary of Internal Affairs." 

It is a record of honorable service such as 
■comparatively few men have been able to 
Tender the State, but so highly do we esii- 
?mate the educational and humanitarian work 
«of the Commonwealth that we think this 
^last public duty, the inspection of the Sol- 
♦ diers* Orphan Schools, is at once the most 
: responsible and the most honorable to which 
Ihe 4us yet been called. 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 



FOR provisional and professional certifi- 
cates, examinations are conducted bj 
Superintendents elected by the School Di- 
rectors. If the candidate is new, or seek- 
ing to secure his first certificate, the exami- 
nation should be conducted with great ore. 
Not more than ten candidates of this char- 
acter should be examined at the same time, 
so that abundant opportunity may be had for 
oral examination, taking up the whole gen- 
eral scholarship and character of each appli- 
cant. 

Text-book knowledge is necessary for the 
teacher ; but the examination should go out- 
side of the text-books used, to ascertain, 
clearly whether the candidate has sufficient : 
power of thought to bring into full practi- 
cal use in the school room the various prin- 
ciples he may have learned, and whether his 
general information is broad and thorough 
enough to give assurance that his illustra- 
tions in teaching will be both correct and 
instructive. 

Without such thorough examination a 
candidate may possibly secure a certificate, 
and have in the way of knowledge only 
memorized text-book formulas, without any 
clear, self-possessed thinking, and witboot 
any capability of awakening mind in the 
pupil. Such teachers, wherever they maybe, 
are an injury to our schools, and must biisg 
disgrace upon the profession. 

Recently it has come to our notice that a 
teacher, undergoing an examination for 
other purposes than that of teaching, failed 
in everything which should characterize a 
young man in way of thought or infonna- 
tion. Memorized rules were on his tongue, 
but his mind showed itself empty of all 
power of thought. His information was so 
narrow that he said Queen Victoria had 
held her high position for only a brief 
period, and that she had no children. 

Still more disgraceful was his ignorance in 
regard to the most fundamental parts of reli- 
gion. His account of Judas was that **hewent 
back on the other disciples and began to 
preach wrong doctrines," and his knowl- 
edge of the death of Christ was only this, 
that "Two men took him out and killed 
him, and without trial or judgment." 
Strange ignorance this for one who has 
been taught in our public schools, and who 
has taught with the official sanction of a 
certificate ! 

This, while it is true, is of course a very 
extreme case : yet the very fact of its oc- 
currence at all, shonld lead every Superin- 
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tendent to be more watchful and to make 
the first examination of such character as 
to avoid the least possibility of such a dis- 
grace. Let all tests for teaching take up the 
general information and scholarship of the 
candidate^ passing beyond mere memorized 
definitions, or questions prepared simply 
upon the base of some familiar text-book. 
Memory is one thing, and science and the 
power of applying it quite another. A few 
; well-conned dates and isolated events, re- 
^ membered but not digested, is one thing; 
- historical knowledge and thoughtful infor- 
mation in reference to the world's progress 
quite another. Our examinations must be 
sifting processes by which the incompetent 
and ignorant shall fall out, and the capable 
only be retained. 



♦- 



WHAT THE SCHOOLS MOST NEED. 



TEACHERS, ALWAYS AND EVERYWHERE. 



11 J^HEN the question is asked, What is the 
V\ most urgent need of the schools ? the 
answer comes promptly : Teachers — always 
and erery where ! for ** as the teacher so the 
school. ' ' The school is a gymnasium where 
the pupil is in training not only for the few 
^neai5 before him here, but also for immortal- 
ity. We should never forget this. Hence 
it is of tremendous importance that at its 
head should stand as teacher — ^be it man or 
woman — one who is conscious of weakness, 
patient of toil, hopeful in disappointment, 
ever ready and eager to learn things worth 
knowing, and strong in the desire to help 
younger souls " to think the thoughts of 
God after him," in arithmetic, botany, 
physiology, geography, geology, the realm 
of the stars, music, or any other subject 
whatsoever of human thought or study — 
whether upon or aside from the school cur- 
riculum — up to the Book of books, the very 
Word of God himself. 

Wise men of broad views, who in the 
administration of their office are non-par- 
tisan in politics and non -sectarian in religion, 
are urgently needed as School Directors: 
and behind them a public sentiment that 
will endorse their conscientious discharge 
of a grave duty owed to the new generation 
rising about them. Better school buildings 
are needed, after architectural models ap- 
proved by the best teachers and superin- 
tendents in the country at large ; and these 
buildings better furnished, ventilated, warmed 
and lighted. More spacious school grounds, 
also; and these better arranged, fenced, 



shaded, planted-, in every way more attrac- 
tive, with out-houses such, and so kept, as 
the most rigid requirements of decency 
would approve. Closer supervision is needed 
by men of courtesy and power, always grow- 
ing more intelligent and into deeper sympa- 
thy no less with the children in the schools 
than with their fellow- workmen in the 
school-room whom they have been called to 
serve as well as to lead. Better salaries are 
needed, such as will enable earnest men and 
women, without too great pecuniary sacri- 
fice, to devote their lives to the work of 
education. Ample supply of apparatus for 
scientific illustration, and well-selected school 
libraries intelligently used ; better results in 
mathematics and language and all other 
branches of stud^ to which attention is 
given in the schools; more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the living plant world and the 
animal creation about us, with the rocks 
and soils that make the crust of the earth on 
which we tread, and with the starry heavens 
that bend visibly above during one-half the 
life- time of each one of us ; more of manual 
training in the elements of the various hand- 
icrafts by which men live; more of the 
divine art of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental ; more of government in general and 
the civil order to which we are subject as 
citizens; more of the new education and 
vastly more of the old education — these are 
all urgent needs of the schools, which are 
more and more felt to be such, and in these 
and other directions steady progress may be 
reckoned upon with confident assurance. 

But Garfield was right when he said that 
he would choose as teacher Mark Hopkins 
seated on a log under a tree, before almost 
any other man with all the resources of a 
great university behind him ! The school 
is largely the moulding place of character. 
There manhood and womanhood should, in 
no small measure, be developed. "Conduct 
is three-fourths of human life," says Arnold, 
''while culture is one- fourth." Character 
manifests itself in conduct, and the teacher 
is reflected in his pupils. Loving the truth 
and living it, generous of soul, tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, reverent and with an 
eye quick to see all along the way the 
finger-boards that point onward to Deity — 
awake on every side, strong, energetic, en- 
thus^Lstic, clean through and through in 
thought, word and deed, with splendid con- 
tempt for whatever is base or vite — and, with 
all this, the constantly recurring queries: 
*' Why am I here?" " Where am I going?" 
" What should I be doing on the way ?* ' — 
what a woman that for a teacher ! what a 
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man I Can money repay the service of such 
an one in any community? 

Can such teachers be had ? Rarely, it is true; 
and when found they are never rated at their 
value. They are rather as angels, not " en- 
tertained," but employed "unawares." They 
are, indeed — themselves unconscious of the 
fact — the very angels of God at service here 
on earth upon modest wages. 

It is such teachers, we think, that are 
now, and must always continue to be, the 
" most urgent need " of the schools. There 
are more of them in the school-room than 
we might suppose, and their number must 
steadily increase as the world grows better, 
and noble lives are rated more nearly for 
what they are worth. When we remember, 
too, that the generationst)f men are but suc- 
cessive links in a chain apparently endless ; 
that, in teaching a child we may be training 
his great-grandchildren ; that, as Dr. O. W. 
Holmes wisely puts it, " the proper time to 
begin the training of the boy is a hundred 
years before he is bom^** we see the work of 
the teacher rise in dignity and importance 
until it stands second to no other calling or 
profession on earth. 



;i^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 



LIST OF GOOD BOOKS FROM PROF. FRYE. 



WE have had the pleasure of .hearing 
Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., give instruction from the Institute 
platform during the present season, upon 
the subject of *' Geography, what to teach 
and how to teach it." His common sense 
method of dealing with the subject has been 
highly commended wherever he has been, 
and we hope to see and hear more of him in 
Pennsylvania. In response to the inquiries 
of teachers for Supplementary Reading in 
Geography, he sends the following list of 
good books for the information of such as 
are interested : 

I. A FEW BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER. 

Earth and Man. — Guyot, 
Comparative Geography. — Riiter, 
Physical Geography. — Somerville, 
Physiomphy. — Huxley, 
Manual of Commerce. — Browne. ' 

Physical Geography of the Sea. — Maury, 
The Intellfctual Development of Europe.— 
Draper. 

II. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Seven Little Sisters. — Andrews. 
Each and hXi.-^ Andrews. 



Madam How and Lady Why. — Kinf^Uv, 
Aunt Martha's Comer Cupboard.—jfcrriy. 
World at the Fireside. — Kirby. 
Winners in Life's Race. — Buckley, 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. — Miller, 
Life and Her Children. — Buckley, 
The Fairy Laud of Science. — Buckley, 
Homes Without Hands. — Woods, 
My Feathered Friends. — Woods, 
Children's Fairy Geography. — Winslow. 
Zigzag Journeys. — Butterworlh, 
Young Folks Abroad. — McCabc. 
Young Folks in Africa. — McCabe. 
Family Fights. — Hale. 
Our Boys in India and China. — French, 
Little People of Asia. — Miller. 
Cruise in Chinese Waters. — Undley. 
The Bodleys Abroad. — Scudder, 
Boy Travelers in the Far East. — Knox, 
Geographical Reader. — Guyot (Scribncr's). 
Geographical 'RitzAtt.^Johonnot. 
Also books of travel by the following authon: 

Taylor, DeAmicis, DuChaillu, Vincent, Stanley, 

Hayes and Knox. 

III. REFERENCE BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Stanford's Compendium of Geography. 

Brown's Countries of the World. 

Brown's Races of Mankind. 

Putnam's Library of Travel. 

The Earth. — Reclus, 

Geographical Distribution of Animals.—^^- 
lace, 

lippincott's Gazetteer. 

For books relating to the various contiierti 
and countries, consult catalogues of pBbk 
libraries. 

The above books can be ordered from asy 
book dealers, and therefore the publishos' 
names have been omitted. 



♦— 



THE STATE LIBRARY. 



THROUGH the kindness of the Sute 
Librarian, we are able to give some fadsj 
relating to the history, management and 
present condition of the Library, which wiHJ 
be of interest to readers of Tke Jaumai 

There appears to be no record of the! 
original establishment of the Library. Its' 
small beginnings date back to the Revolu- 
tion — possibly to a period still earlier. Th^ 
first notice of it is found in the records 
the Supreme Executive Council, in theshaprj 
of an order issued by the Council, in Se]^j 
tember, 1777, prior to the occupation 
Philadelphia by the British, directing th( 
removal of the books of the Library, k 
safe keeping, to Easton, Northamptos 
County. It may be added here, parenthet- 
ically, that in June, 1863, during the inva- 
sion of {Pennsylvania by the Rebel army 
under General Lee, the books were agaia 
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removed, to escape imminent capture, this 
time from the State Capitol, at Harrisburg, to 
Philadelphia. After the adoption of the 
£rst State Constitution, the Senate and 
House of Representatives, each for its own 
ise, ordered the purchase of books. By 
this system three libraries were maintained 
by co-ordinate branches of the government. 
Id 1816 these libraries were consolidated 
b^ an Act of Assembly, which also provided 
in the annual appointment of a librarian by 
t body. By the Act of January, 1854, 
appointment of the Librarian was con- 
ired upon the Governor, confirmation to 
by the Senate, and his tenure of office was 
e three years. The first complete cata- 
e of the books of the Library was pub- 
hed in 1829. There were then in the 
ibrary 4,838 volumes, of which 2,152 were 
iscellaneous bocks, 853 law books, and 
1,833 statute lani^s and State papers. The 
jboob were at this. time kept in a single 
3oom in the State Capitol, one of the two 
aow occupied by the Department of Public 
Instruction. The second of these rooms 
was sabsequently added ; but even the addi- 
tional space thus obtained afforded but a 
temporary make-shift to provide for the 
growing Library. In 1859 the number of 
"rolumcs, maps, plates and paintings" in 
r tk Library was estimated at 21,923, and of 
theft a very large portion were packed away 
dmost inaccessibly in cupboards or in boxes 
h the attic of the building. In 1864 the 
islature made an appropriation for an 
tension of the Capitol, an extension not 
ly demanded by the wants of both 
ches of the Legislature, but necessary 
the purpose of providing a* suitable re- 
itory of the State's books. The new 
m, that still occupied by the Library, 
formally dedicated by Governor Geary 
the evening of July 3d, 1867. It was 
ly considered, at the time of its comple- 
n, a superb room. Governor Geary in 
dedicatory address, stated that it had been 
puted that as the cases were then ar- 
iged, it would accommodate 35,000 vol- 
, and that, by the addition of alcoves, 
m could be obtained for the accommo- 
ion of 100,000 volumes. It was thought 
the room might thus be made to meet 
requirements of the annual increase in 
number of the books for the next half 
tury. This expectation, however, has 
t been realized. The Library contains at 
Resent about 60,000 volumes, and the want 
rf proper space for arranging them as they 
ihould be arranged becomes every year 
iDore embarrassing to the Librarian, and 



greatly impairs the usefulness of the Library. 
The Legislature at its last session passed a 
bill appropriating j6oo,ooo for the erection 
of a new building, one of the chief objects 
of which was. to furnish more ample accom- 
modations for the State Library. But the 
Governor, although heartily approving the 
purpose of the bill, felt constrained to veto 
it, for reasons with which the public is 
familiar. It is to be hoped that this or an 
equivalent bill will be passed at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

For a number of years past the Legisla- 
ture has appropriated annually |5,ooo for 
the purchase of books for the Library, 
11,500 to be expended upon law books, and 
the balance in the purchase of miscellaneous 
works. Special appropriations have besides 
been made from time to time for the pur- 
pose of securing rare and expensive books 
or papers, for the purchase of which the 
regular appropriation did not suffice. At 
the last session of the Legislature the annual 
appropriation was increased to j6,ooo, and 
this may perhaps be taken as an augury of 
more liberal expenditures in the future for 
the purposes of the Library. When, indeed, 
it is considered that books of the class 
which it is particularly desirable to secure 
for the State are apt to command a high 
price, and that to secure them the State 
Librarian must compete with the agents of 
numerous libraries and historical societies 
which are well supplied with money, the 
amount placed in his hands by the Common- 
wealth is by no means an extravagant sum. 
New York expends annually upon its library 
about three times the amount expended by 
Pennsylvania. To be sure, our Library is 
increasing in the number of its volumes, for 
even ;f5,ooo annually expended will do 
something in the purchasing of books. The 
Law Library now numbers some 20,000 vol- 
umes, and, although there are in it numer- 
ous gaps, many of them the result of the 
mysterious disappearance of books once 
upon its shelves, it is said to be one of the 
most complete, if not the most complete, 
law library in the United States. Of the 
miscellaneous section of the Library it is 
not possible to speak so highly. Not merely 
is jt small in comparison with many other 
public libraries, but in general character it 
hardly conforms to the ideal of a State 
library— a library which, whatever else it 
may contain, shall be a repository of every 
obtainable book, manuscript and document 
relating to the history, the resources and the 
industries of the State. There has, too 
evidently, been no guiding principle in the 
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selection of its books. The choice having 
been left entirely to the librarians, (who, 
under the present system of appointment 
have been changed frequently), has resulted 
in a heterogeneous collection of books 
which display, in an unmistakable manner, 
the variety of the tastes of their purchasers. 
One has had a leaning for archaeology, one 
for general literature, one for theology, one 
for elegant bindings, and so on. The plan 
of giving to the Librarian full discretion in 
the purchase of books is, perhaps, on the 
whole, preferable to that followed in many 
similar institutions, of placing the power of 
selection in a board of regents or directors. 
Emergencies often arise, such as the offer- 
ing of a rare book at an auction sale, when 
the delay occasioned by the necessity of 
consulting a board of managers would in- 
fallibly result in the loss of a prize. But in 
order that this plan shall be fruitful of the 
best results, ability must, of course, be 
united with responsibility. The Librarian 
must be the right man for the place — a man 
thoroughly in love with his work and having 
a definite conception of the character to be 



impressed upon it — not a mere political ap- 
pointee. The building up of a great librarj 
is a labor which many an able man has bees 
proud to look back upon as the work of 
the best years of his life. 

The present State Librarian, Dr. Wm.H, 
Egle, seems to be peculiarly fitted for thcdotf 
that has been entrusted to him. Heisv^ 



known through the State for his antiqiuiiai 
tastes, and particularly for his studies in tl 
early history of Pennsylvania. The aut 
of a History of Pennsylvania, a History 
Dauphin County, and a History of Lebao 
County, editor or associate editor of 
Second Series of the Pennsylvania Archr 
a member of the Pennsylvania Histori 
Society and of that of Dauphin County, 
sides being an honorary member of n 
every county historical society in the S 
and having been interested for the 
thirty years in work which falls within 
province of such societies, he has ent 
upon the management of the State Lib 
with which for many years he has 
quite familiar, with such promise as co 
be offered by but few other men in thcS 
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Department of Public Instruction. ) 
Harrisburg, February, 1888. j 

A Convention of County, City and Borough 
and Township Superintendents will be held 
in Harrisbufg. on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April nth and 12th. The programme will be 
announced in the next number of The JoumaL 



♦- 



ACTUAL LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 



Question. — Some of our Directors object to pay- 
ing me for teaching on Monday, January 2d, my 
school being open on that as upon any other 
school day. They claim that it was a " legal holi- 
day/' and that the schools should have been closed. 
Will the Department of Public Instruction please 
give a decision upon the matter in dispute ? 

Answer, — ^An Act of Assembly approved April 
1 2th, 1869, P. L., page 26, provides **That from 
and after the passage of this Act, Good Friday, in 
each and every year, shall be deemed and pro- 
claimed as a public holiday, and shall be duly 
observed as such.** 

An Act of Assembly approved April 2d, 1873, 
P. L., page j8, " Defining what days shall con- 
stitute legal holidays,'* designates as such " the 
first day of January, the twenty-second day of 
February, the fourth day of July, the twenty - 
fifth day of December, and any day appointed 
or recommended by the Governor of this State, 
or the President of the United States, as a day 
of fasting or thanksgiving." 






An Act of Assembly approved May 
1874, P. L., page 222. authorizes the 
ance of " the thirtieth day of May, commc 
called Decoration Day,** as a legal V"^ 
"or when that day falls on the first 
the week, the day preceding it shall beal 
day.'* 

The Act of April 2d, 1873. provides for 
observance of the following Monday as a po 
holiday when certain days designated in 
first section of the Act as "legal holida] 
occur on Sunday, including the first 
January, the twenty-second day of Fel 
the fourth day of July, and the twenty-fifth 
of December. 

This provision, which is set forth in the 
ond section of the Act authorizing the ol 
ance of Monday as a public holiday wheni 
legal holidays named therein occur on Sunt" 
has special reference and application to the 1 
turity of commercial paper, the acceptan« 
payment of bank checks, drafts, promis 
notes, &c., making the same payable on 
preceding Saturday, when they would oth( 
fall due on the following Monday. 

The Act of Assembly approved June 
1885, P. L., page 176. prescribing the numl 
days that shall constitute a school month, 
requiring the schools to be closed on legal h< 
days, does not apply to any other than <Kt 
legal hglidays which occur on a regular scl 
day. 
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Monday, December 26th, and Monday, Janu- 

[iry 2d, are not to be regarded as school holidays. 

(or is any other Monday, directly following a 

jal holiday which occurs on Sunday, to be re- 

irded as a school holiday. It is entirely optional 

ith the Directors and Teachers whether the 

tools shall be closed on these days. 

Teachers are lawfully entitled to compensation 

their services when the schools were open for 

liar instruction on the days named, and the 

when taught, is to be included in the 

ithly report and accounted for as part of the 

snty days constituting a school month. 



BLOOMSBURG BOARD REMOVED. 



riSION BY THE COURT UPON THF.IR REMOVAL, 
AND THE APPOINTMENT OF NEW BOARD. 



^H£ School Board of Bloomsburg, Columbia 
county, being unable to break an unfortu- 
te dead-lock into which it had fallen, its mem- 
voting three to three for such length of 
le that detriment must result to the neces- 
school work of the District, the Court was 
lied to in the matter, and cut the knot of 
iculty by removal of the old and the appoint- 
lent of a new Board of Directors. The follow- 
ing opinion of the Court is inserted in full, as 
matter of general interest to school officers: 

OPINION OF THE COURT. . 

it appears by the evidence that there are 
' in the school district of the town of Blooms- 
about seven hundred children or persons 
led to be taught in the common schools of 
district. There have been provided two ex- 
sive and commodious school buildings 'of 
cient capacity to accommodate all who de- 
to attend the schools. During the last 
1 year and for several years previous, the 
tors have employed sixteen teachers, one 
whom has been denominated the Principal. 
the Third street school building a High 
1 is organized. In each of the rooms in 
dmg on Third street and also in that on 
street, in which there are two teachers, one 
nominated Principal. That is the position 
pied heretofore by the teacher called the 
cipal in the High School department. He 
lot a Superintendent, but is chosen for the 
because of his superior qualifications and 
ence as a teacher. His office, if such it 
be called, is that of a head-master or 
er. The powers and duties of the direc- 
further than this are not delegated by them 
nm. 
as it necessary that such a teacher, in addi- 
to the other teachers, should be employed 
the current school year? The directors 
e themselves answered that question in the 
_Tnative, as is shown by their recorded minutes. 
At a full meeting of the board on the 24th 
ly of June, 1887, on motion of Mr. Brown, 
.^^onded by Mr. Rosenstock, it was unani- 
^usly agreed that the salaries of the teachers 
4kould be the same as last year except the 



salary of Principal of the High School, to wit : 
Assistant to Principal in the High School, ^o. 
Then follows the amount of salaries to Princi- 
pals in other departments and the sum to be 
paid to the Assistants in each of those depart- 
ments. At the same meeting a motion by Mr. 
Brown, seconded by Mr. Lawall, to fix the sal- 
ary of Principal of the High School at $1000, the 
same as last year, was lost by a tie vote. Mr. 
Kramer moved to fix the salary of the Principal 
at one hundred dollars a month for eight 
months. Mr. Rosenstock moved by way of 
amendment, accepted by Mr. Kramer, that the 
Principal be employed for the whole year at a 
salary to be fixed. On a vote being taken, pro- 
bably on a division of the question, it was 
unanimously agreed to employ the Principal for 
the whole year and to pay him monthly at the 
salary to be fixed. The motion of Mr. Kramer 
was lost by a vote of three to three. At this 
meeting the other teachers, fifteen in number, 
were elected and assigned their position in the 
schools, in the Third street and Fifth street 
school buildings. 

At the same meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved to advertise in the city papers for two 
weeks that the directors would receive applica- 
tions for the position of Principal and Superin- 
tendent, satisfactory references to be furnished 
and amount of salary required, motion by Mr. 
Rosenstock seconded by Mr. Rabb. 

At a meeting on the 2 2d day of July a motion 
made by Mr. Rabb, seconded by Mr. Rosen- 
stock, that Frederick Ream be employed as 
Principal at $800. Mr. Brown moved that Mr. 
Ream be notified to produce evidence that he 
was qualified, or stand an examination. Amend- 
ment lost by a tie vote — Brown, Hagenbuch 
and Lawall voting aye, and Rabb, Kramer and 
Rosenstock voting no. Motion of Mr. Rabb to 
employ Ream was lost by a tie vote, the last 
three named voting aye, and Brown, Hogen- 
buch and Lawall voting no. 

At a meetine held on the 29th day of July, a 
motion made by Mr. Brown that the salary of 
the Principal be fixed at $1000 a year was lost 
by a tie vote, Brown, Hagenbuch and Lawall 
voting aye and the other three directors 
voting no. Mr. Rosenstock moved to fix the 
salary at ^900, which was not seconded. Mr. 
Kramer moved, seconded by Mr. Rosenstock, 
to elect a Principal without fixing the salary ; 
lost by a tie vote — Kramer, Rabb and Rosen- 
stock voting aye, and the other directors voting 
no. At a meeting held on 12th day of August, 
a motion made by Mr. Rabb to fix the salary of 
the Principal at $100 per month for eight months 
and pay him in proportion for extra work, was 
lost by a tie vote. On the ist day of September 
the directors met at the call of the President of 
the board ; it was moved by Mr Kramer, sec- 
onded by Mr. Rabb, that the schools be opened 
on the 5th day of September ; lost by a tie vote, 
Kramer, Rosenstock and Rabb voting aye and 
the other three directors voting no. 

By resolution on the 24th day of June it was 
unanimously agreed that the school term begin 
on the first Monday in September. 

These records show conclusively that it is 
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the unanimous judgment of all the members of 
the board of directors that an additional teacher 
is necessary for the instruction of the pupils 
attending the schools. In the answer of Mr. 
Hagenbuch, Mr. Brown and Mr. La wall they aver 
that they have neglected no duty enjoined on 
them by law ; and Mr. Kramer, Mr. Kabb and 
Mr. Rosenstock aver that they have neglected 
no duty enjoined on them by law. We may 
concede that they are conscientious in this con- 
clusion, but the fact nevertheless remains that 
a duty enjoined by law on the board of direc- 
tors as a board has not been performed. 
Whether the directors who ^oted for the highest 
salary to be paid the Principal were right in 
persistently votine against employing the re- 
quired teacher unless the other directors would 
concur with them, or whether the directors 
voting for the lesser sum named were right in 
persistently insisting that the other directors 
should come to their figure, is not a question for 
the consideration of the Court, and in reference 
to it we express no opinion. The result of their 
failure to agree, so tar as regards the question 
before the Court is chargeable to the Board as a 
whole. 

As a Board, they levied taxes for paying 
teachers, raising thereby a sufficient sum to in- 
clude the salary of the teacher, called Principal ; 
{>ursuing in this the course which they, or at 
east a majority of them, had done in the previ- 
ous year, and their predecessors had done for 
several years before, which salary was greater 
in every instance than that paid to any other 
teacher. These precedents were not binding 
upon the present directors. If such teacher 
were not necessary for the proper and success- 
ful working of the school, the sum paid him was 
an improper expenditure of the school fund. 
But the neglect to employ such teacher this year 
is not attempted to be justified upon that ground 
by the respondents. They agree that the teacher 
is necessary as Principal of the High school ; 
they agree that they will elect one to fill the 
place, but failed to do so for one month after 
the school opened and from thence to this time. 
Six months have elapsed since the passage of 
the resolution to employ such teacher. Three 
months of the school term have expired, and the 
disagreement between the directors still con- 
tinues, detracting from the usefulness of at least 
one department of the schools in the district. 

The evidence outside of that furnished by the 
record and testimony of the directors is that the 
High school is over-crowded with pupils, the 
average number attending being between sixty 
and seventy. Miss Nora Finney, the Assistant 
to the Principal (provided there was a Principal), 
testifies that she "cannot do justice to such a 
number of pupils in their grade.*' No person 
having any knowledge of schools could doubt 
this statement. It is confirmed by the testimony 
of pupils who could not be heard at recitations 
for want of time on the part of the teacher. Miss 
* Finney complained of this crowded condition of 
the school, as she supposed, to the board through 
the Secretary. But if she did not complain, an 
official visit of any director as required by law 
would, at a glance, have disclosed the fact that 



there were nearly twice as many pupils as could 
be properly taught by one person. 

It is suggested in argument that this matter 
of employing teachers, the number of scboUn 
to be taught by one teacher, and the school at 
which a pupil shall be taught, are all matters ibr 
the discretion of the directors, and their discr^ 
tion unless flagrantly abused cannot be inter- 
fered with by the Court. This is clearly the law 
in every matter submitted by the law to the dis- 
cretion of directors. It is applicable to cases 
where the Board has exercised its discretion. 
It is not applicable where the discretion of mr 
half the members leads them to conclusions (fi- 
rectly opposite to the discretion of the othff 
half. In that case, the house being divided 
against itself, there is no exercise of disaeda 
by the whole or a majority. In such case infr 
vidual discretion is not to be regarded by tlC 
Court. 

When a board of directors has exercised '% 
discretion in the performance of its duties, the 
abuse of that discretion must be dearbefoft 
the Court will adjudge them guilty of offidil 
misconduct or neglect of duty. "We must," 
says Mr. Justice Lowry in Freeman w. Schooi 
Directors, 37 Pa. State Rep., 386, "be Kbaal 
and generous toward this discretion in reviev- 
ing the exercise of it.** But it is nowhere hdd 
that refusal to exercise discretion, to the detri- 
ment of the interest of the public, shall be treated 
with great tenderness. 

The statutory remedy for neglect of doty hf 
all the members of a Board of Directors is tiu/ 
of removal from office. Within the meaaingfl' 
the law all the members do neglect orrebiKto 
do an act, when by an official vote there is itt 
which prevents the doing of the required ad. h 
is the auty of the Board to organize by the deo" 
tion of a President, but if all the mcmbcRift 
present and less than four vote for one persoi» 
there will be no election. If in such case ^ 
members persist in refusing to give one of thei^ 
number a majority, the whole Board must bei* 
moved. 

The same must be the law if a tie vote 
vents the opening of the schools or thesd< 
of an admitted and unquestionably neo 
number of teachers. If this be not so, 
school directors have the power to nullify 
school system in their district. The act of i 
.was intended to prevent any such result by so 
mary proceedings to remove the dclinqf 
Board and appoint others in their stead. 

The evidence in this case clearly sbo 
that the Board of Directors has refused 
neglected to perform a duty enjoined on 
by law, it is our duty to declare their 
vacant. 

And now December 17, 1887, it is adjudi 
that the first specification in the complaint i 
on the 4th day of October, 1887, is true; it 
therefore ordered and adjudged that the sea 
of Isaiah Hagenbuch, J. C. Brown, John Lawaft 
Wm. Rabb, Wm. Kramer, and Henry Rosai- 
stock, as School Directors of the School District 
of the town of Bloomsburg, be and the same ait 
hereby declared vacant. 

By the Court, Wm. Elwell, P. J- 
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Same day, William H. Snyder, J. P. Tustin, 
R. H. Ringer, C. S. Fumian, George A. Her- 
ring, and C. W. Neal, are appointed School 
Directors of the School District of the town ot 
Bloomsburg, in the stead of the Directors this 
day removed. By the Court, 

Wm. Elwell, p. J. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Bedford — Stipt. Cessna : The County Insti- 
tute was a most interesting educational meeting. 
All but eleven of the 278 teachers were pres- 
I ent. Every session was crowded with an 
! ^terested and appreciative audience. The 
I schools, in a general way, are doing well — as 
' well as during any former year, if not better. 

Bucks— Supt. Slotter: Middletown built a 
' Khool-house at Eden. Lower Wakefield fur- 
nished three rooms with new furniture, Solebury 
r two, and Milford one. 

\ Cambria — Supt. Cramer: One great draw- 
:^lMick to the progress of the schools in this 
' county is the want of apparatus, which is especi- 
ally felt in country districts where the tax is low. 
- Mew furniture, however, is being added wher- 
erer found necessary. The percentage of at- 
tendance, except where sickness has been prev- 
alent in the districts, has been excellent, and 
the efforts of the teachers in this direction are 
cominendable. The district institutes, in most 
places, are well attended. The exercises con- 
sisted principally in methods of teaching. 

Carbon — Supt. Snyder : Banks township has 
mproved the school grounds of Jeanesville and 
le?iston, by enclosing each with a neat and 
^ SDbstantial fence. This township has a wide- 
awake school board, and the result is good 
Kbools, well furnished, and comfortable houses 
:|tith large and well fenced grounds. The di- 
ors of Lansford have used excellent judg- 
it and displayed much taste in changing 
ir school building into one of ten rooms, by 
in^ a large bay window on the one side of 
t building. The rooms are well lighted, com- 
bly furnished, and are still large enough 
all practical purposes. The building is heated 
steam, and the people and directors are to be 
ngratulated on havmg as comfortable and 
nt school rooms as any in the county, 
ide of Mauch Chunk. The County Insti- 
was unusually successful. Every teacher 
present, and the average attendance was 
K per cent. The plan of dividing the mom- 
sessions into classes, and devoting die time 
tly to practical school work, was highly 
ciated by the teachers. The afternoon and 
ning sessions were largely attended by the 
zens, more so than at any previous Institute, 
ing an increased interest in the Institute 
the cause of education which it represents. 
Centre— Supt. Wolf: The County Institute 
considered a success, as regards attendance, 
nterest, and enthusiasm. The Directors' Asso- 
ciation held its second annual meeting, at which 
t number of practical topics were discussed and 
committees appointed to prepare work for the 
coming year, to report on county uniformity of 



text-books, and to take measures to secure a 
proper grading of studies in all the schools. 

Chester — Supt. Walton : A new brick school- 
hou^ has been built at Sadsburvville. It is 
nicely finished, and is supplied with good slate- 
board and noiseless, automatic furniture. Read- 
ing Circles have been organized in various parts 
of the county — ^giving evidence of a desire 
among teachers to become more familiar with 
the literature of their profession. 

Clarion — Supt. McNutt : The County Insti- 
tute was an interesting meeting, and much good 
work was done, the attendance being larger 
than heretofore. • 

Clinton — Supt. Brungard : Success seems to 
be attending the efforts of our teachers with few 
exceptions. The County Institute was well at- 
tended, and harmony and the best of good feel- 
ing characterized all its deliberations. The 
Teachers' Sociable, held at the Court House on 
Monday evening, brought together teachers and 
friends of education, and to it was owing in large 
measure the warm social feeling that prevailed 
throughout the sessions. With the co-operation 
of directors, teachers and friends of education, 
we expect to make encouraging progress in the 
elevation of our schools. 

Columbia — Supt. Grimes : W. J. Wolverton, 
ex-Superintendent of Northumberland county, 
has been elected principal of the Bloomsburg 
schools. I have found nearly all of the school- 
houses scrubbed and whitewashed — a marked 
improvement in this direction over former years. 

Cumberland-— Supt. Beitzel : The session of 
our County Institute was highly successful, the 
attendance of citizens being the largest in our 
history. Of 247 teachers, only four failed to re- 
port. The instruction was very practical and 
gave general satisfaction. On Directors' Day 
there was a large attendance, and the conven- 
tion was addressed by Dr. Higbee. The school- 
houses of Middlesex have all been remodeled 
and are now comfortable and attractive. The 
voune trees at the Anderson school have been 
boxed to protect them from injury — a measure 
of precaution which is always wise in the case of 
young trees. 

Delaware — Supt. Smith: The Directors of 
Rutledge, feeling that Ridley township does not 
furnish them with suitable school accommoda- 
tions, have raised sufficient money by subscrip- 
tion to enable them to rent a room, employ a 
teacher, and furnish free text-books for the bal- 
ance of the school year. All children within 
the borough limits will be permitted to attend 
free of charge. A teacher of several years' ex- 
perience has been engaged and good results are 
expected. 

Elk — Supt. Swift : Our County Institute was 
a decided success. Steps were taken and com- 
mittees appointed to arrange for the holding of 
several district institutes. As a result of the 
Institute meetings, the teachers seem to be more 
enthusiastic and bent on doing better work. 
Much has been done in different parts of the 
county in the line of building and repairs. I am 
glad to say that educational matters have an air 
of progress about them throughout the county. 

Forest — Supt. Kerr: Our Institute sessions 
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were very satisfactory. The attendance was the 
largest ever secured in Forest county. The new 
law, allowing pay to the teachers, had a good 
effect, and they showed their appreciation of it 
by being present the first day and staying till 
the close. Everything passed off pleasantly 
and we have a balance in the treasury with 
which to commence our next Institute. Most 
of the Directors in this county are lumbermen, 
and it is almost impossible to get them to attend 
the Institute or to visit the schools. 

Franklin — Supt. Slyder: Besides the new 
school-houses previously reported, two more 
were built; one in Washington township, and 
one in Antrim. My time is now principally em- 
ployed in visiting the schools. I find the 
majority of the teachers alive to their duty. So 
far as I know, the schools of "old Franklin" are 
moving along very nicely. I am proud to say, 
the county has an energetic corps of teachers, 
and I trust they will, ere long, be more sub- 
stantially rewarded in dollars and cents for the 
good work they are doing. 

Indiana — Supt. Cochran : Our County Insti- 
tute this year was a success in every way. The 
attendance was better than at any previous 
meeting. Only ten teachers were not enrolled, 
and all but three of these were sick. The schools, 
so far as heard from, are doing good work. A 
large majority of our teachers expect to attend 
our Normal School during the coming summer. 
Several townships are holding the usual num- 
ber of district institutes. These meetings do 
much to enlighten our people on educational 
questions. 

Jefferson — Supt. Hughes: The instruction 
given, the interest manifested on the part of 
teachers and citizens, and the attendance at our 
County Institute, were the best we have ever had. 

Juniata — Supt. Auman : MifHintown has sup- 
plied three of its schools with ample slate sur- 
face. The County Institute was in every re- 
spect satisfactory. The attendance was the 
largest in our history, and the interest mani- 
fested by teachers and citizens has never been 
surpassed. The work done by the instructors 
was practical and to the point. We expect to 
see marked advancement in our schools as a 
result of this meeting. 

Lehigh — Supt. ICnauss: During December 
we held three Local Institutes, viz., at Lynnport, 
£maus, and Jordan Reformed Church. At the 
last nam^d place we were favored with the 
presence of Dr. Higbee, who gave us very valu- 
able aid. The meetings were well attended 
and successful. The school attendance is good. 

McKean — Supt; Eckles: A very marked im- 
provement is noticeable in the interest of Direc- 
tors as to the condition of their schools and 
school-houses. There is an evident desire on 
the part of a great many of them, to supply the 
places of the "school keepers" with school 
teachers, 

Mercer — Supt. McCleery: Some needed 
repairs were made in the houses of Jefferson 
township. The attendance at the County Insti- 
tute was the largest ever known in the history 
of thq|COunty. A two years' course of reading 
for teachers was arranged and adopted by the 



Institute. As to the instructors, it is sufficient 
to say that they held the interest of the Institute 
till 4 p. M. on Friday. 

Mifflin — Supt. Myers: I have visited all the 
schools once, and some the second time. Where 
the grounds were suitable the teachers obsened 
Arbor Day, and a number of trees have ben 
planted. A number of districts have held lod 
msdtutes— others to follow. In some place 
Directors do not take the requisite interest ia 
providing out- buildings, etc. — a very important 
matter. 

Monroe — Supt. Paul : The attendance at our 
Annual Institute was very good; of the 130 
teachers, only five were absent Popular inter- 
est seems to be on the increase, as it is impossi- 
ble to get a room large enough to hold the peo* 
pie. The instruction given was just such asie 
need most in this county. We hope that the 
seed sown during Institute week may bring forth 
good fruit, thirty, sixty, an hundred fold. 

Montour — Supt. Steinbach : Our Annual In* 
stitute was one of the most interesting in the 
history of the county, the average attendance of 
teachers also being the best we have yet had. 

Northumberland — Supt. Bloom: Of oar 
County Institute it may be said, that an unusuii 
interest was manifested in the work done. The 
instruction was practical and highly appreciated 
by the majority of the teachers. The evenia; 
lectures were exceptionally good, and were 
attended by large and attentive audiences. The 
Directors and teachers of the county, and the 
people of Sunbury and vicinity, deserve moA 
creait for their hberal patronage, as wellast&en' 
presence at the Institute. 

Perry — Supt. Aumiller: I regret to swto 
the schools in the rural districts are notiaAf 
represented (numerically) before the holidijs. 
It IS a difficult task to persuade our fanners tbt 
a boy's work at school is worth more thant 
boy's work in the corn field or on the threshing, 
floor. A district institute was held at MaryK 
villc. The attendance was not so large as I 
should have been, but the discussions 
practical and interesting. 

Potter — Supt. Kies: Many of our teach 
are doing good work, while a few arc falh 
short of their mission. Our school-houses 
generally good, substantial buildings, but 
Directors have ifailed to supply them with csi 
tial apparatus. In my visitations 1 find butf< 
schools which have access to an unabrid; 
dictionary, and where such a book is found jt 
generally the property of the teacher, '^ 
semi-annual Teachers' Association met at H 
rison Valley. 

Snyder — Supt. Herman : The Annual I 
tute was held with only two of our 116 tea 
absent. An unusual degree of interest 
manifested in the work of the meeting. A h 
day was devoted to the discussion of our gra 
schools. Schedules of studies were arran 
and adopted. I hope to see more system in 
schools next year. • Teachers are satisfied thai 
more and better work can be done, even in tbj 
rural schools, by a well-defined system of work 
than without it. We lack in uniformity of mat- 
ter and method, and vigorous efforts will be 
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made to get school boards to adopt the schedules 
approved by the Institute. Spring township re- 
modeled one of its buildings, and supplied two 
with the best of patent furniture. This township 
DOW has good houses and good furniture. 
West Beaver is contemplating the purchase of 
furniture for one of its houses. Henry C. Schaf- 
fer, for nine years a Director of Chapman town- 
ship, died very suddenly at his home a short 
time ago. 

Somerset— Supt. Berkey : At the County In- 
stitute held in December, 251 teachers were 
present out of 261 employed. About thirty Di* 
rectors were present on Directors' Day — the 
extremely cold weather preventing a general 
turnout. 

SuLLiVAN—Supt. Black: During the month 
I Cherry township completed a new school-house, 
; and placed new patent furniture in several other 
' houses. We held a successful local institute at 
I Dushore. 

j TiOGA-^Supt. Cass : Having examined about 
I half of my schools since the meeting of the 
County Institute, I am pleased to say that the 
work done in the Institute has found its way 
bto many of our schools, and its power is being 
fclt throughout the county. I also wish to re- 
port the fact that more patent furniture has been 
placed in the school-houses this year than in 
any former year of our historv, and in most 
instances care and judgpinent has been shown 
hjr the Directors in making the selection. Much 
<iepe&(is upon the choice made. None but the 
^ hest should be purchased. Let the good work 
'foon. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord : A very pleasant and 
profitable local institute was held at Salina. 
Sateen teachers, five Directors, and a good 
ndience were in attendance during the day 
lessions, and, considering the weather, a large 
audience was present at the evening meeting. 
Our Annual Institute held a very satisfactory 
^ion. The interest was sustained to the close, 
scarcely an absent or late mark given to a 
icher throughout the week. Several teachers 
ive expressed the wish that they could have 
mother week of the same instruction. 
York — Supt. Brenneman: Our County Insti- 
was pronounced a decided success. The 
indance was very large and a very appreci- 
re interest was manifested in the work. On 
rectors* Day there were 82 Directors present, 
anting nearly every district in the county. 
yng the questions discussed by them, were 
following: Free text-books ; the best practi- 
U method of grading teachers; the value of 
^ectors* visits to the schools ; light, heat, and 
itilation ; and the advisabilitx*>of adopting a 
ided course of study for York county. After 
isiderable discussion on the last named sub- 
t, the sense of the convention was taken and 
md to be in favor of a graded course by an 
ifanost unanimous vote. 

Nanticoke — Supt. Monroe: Our schools 
iosed for the Christmas vacation with public 
xerdses of a literary and musical character. 
^ but one of our teachers attended the County 
Institute. Miss Ella Flynn, who has been emi- 
icntly successful in teaching numbers to begin- 



ners, gave a class exercise before the depart- 
ment of primary teachers at the Institute. We 
have given special attention to the matter of 
"Busy Work" with very satisfactory results. 

New Castle — Supt. Bullock: An evening 
school has been opened b}r a combination of the 
School Board and those interested in Y. M. C. 
A. work. Vocal music in primary and interme- 
diate grades as a regular study is proving quite 
successful. Teachers and School Board join in 
a social banquet, with the design of getting bet- 
ter acquainted — a good time, and profitable as 
well. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt. Gotwals : On the Friday 
preceding the Christmas vacation, the schools 
participated in exercises having reference to the 
time. The anniversary of Whittier's birthday 
was celebrated by the pupils of the High School. 
The exercises consisted of essays, recitations, 
extracts from the author's works, and music. 

Oil City — Supt. Babcock: The two school 
buildings, which have been in course of erection 
during the past year, are now almost completed. 
They are of brick, contain four rooms each, and 
are very well adapted for school purposes. The 
Smead system of ventilation and dry closets is 
used in them, and gives promise of being nearly 
perfect. The cost is about $13,000 for each. 

Shamokin — Supt. Harpel: The results of ex- 
aminations in the high school and first gram- 
mar grades are quite encouraging, and indicate 
some improvement over the first term's work of 
last year. All of our teachers attended the 
County Institute. The programme was inter- 
esting and practical, and Supt. Bloom is to be 
congratulated upon the signal success of his first 
Institute. A fine set of physical maps has been 
added to the high school apparatus by purchase 
of the Board. 

York City — Supt. Shelley : Our city teachers 
with but few exceptions attended the County In- 
stitute; and our semi-monthly City Institute is 
well attended. I can report fair educational 
progress. Our Board is sufficiently liberal to 
allow me to visit any schools elsewhere in the 
State or county, to visit other Institutes, and to 
use my time generally to the best advantage of 
our schools. 

Hazel Twp. {^Luzerne County) — Supt. Fal- 
lon: Our teachers attended all the sessions of 
the County Institute. The Institute was a grand 
success. Some of the most prominent educa- 
cators of the country lectured. Good results in 
our schools must come from such meetings. 

Mifflin Twp. {Allegheny County) — Supt. 
Collier: Continuous hard work, so directed as 
to eventually establish a uniform grade through- 
out the township, has been the principal aim of 
our teachers during this term. We have come to 
th^ conclusion that the so-called "ungraded 
schools" can be benefited by plan, system, and 
grades, as well as the city or borough schools. 

Plymouth Twp. [Luzerne County) — Supt. 
Gildea: A District Institute was held at Avon- 
dale. Class drills in language and arithmetic 
were given, and sever<il essays read and dis- 
cussed. All our teachers attended the best 
County Institute ever held in Luzerne, tnd re- 
ceived benefit, we trust, accordingly. 
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The most favorable period in the whole school life 
for laying a solid foundation for the intelligent ren- 
dering of music is the first three years, and here is 
where we must make a more sensible and intelligent 
beginning. We need first to appreciate the ability of 
the little child to learn the elements of music. This 
we shall never know till we learn better how to pre- 
sent these elements in their' simplicity, in accordance 
with the mental laws, by which the mind acquires a 



knowledge of all subjects. The supposition has been 
that little children could not be taught to read music 
intelligently, simply because it had not been generally 
and successfully accomplished. The fiulure has mx 
been on account of inability on the part of the d&I- 
dren to learn music, nor on account of the notalion 
by which it is represented, as some would have osto 
believe, but on account of a lack of knowledge aooog 
those employed in the teaching of this subjecL— //«&. 



INNISFAIL. 




£. C. PHBLfS. 

TuoMAS C. Latto. 



Andante con moto esj^ess. 
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1 . O land of saints, of streams and song. And sorrow wild as Benshee's wail, The hundred haqis of 

2. The glo-ry of a thousand years Is not tovan-ish like a dream. We swear it by the 
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Ta - ra long To swell the cry of In - nis- fail, Whose modest maidens watch and pray For 
quenchless tears That o'er the grave of Emmet stream ; Green flog be foremost as of yore ; Thf 




help that comes from Ileav'n alone ; W^ose stalwart sons sus • tain the sway In ev - 'ly em • pire 
pri - mal strength, lov'd isle, renew ; Thy honors bright' ning more and more, Long as a shamrock 
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save their own. O In - nis-fail, my own dear isle, Tho* ling*ring years of wrong be thine. The 
drinks the dew. O In - nis-fail, my own dear isle, Tho' ling'ring years of wrong be thine. The 
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sunburst thro* the storm shall smile ; The day has dawn*d, thy light shall shine. O Innisfail ! O Innisfiul ! 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS' ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 



To Hb Excellency James A. Beaver, n 
Cnwnwv of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
ijkania : 

SIK: As required by law, the Superinten- 
dent of Soldiers' Orphans respectfully 
nboiits the following report for the year 
ending May 31, A. D. 1887: 

SuiGcicDt public attention has beeo 
directed during the past year to the charac- 
ter and management of the soldiers' orphan 
jKhoobof the Commonwealth to warrant a 
iBore eitended report than usual. Such a 
ttport, also, we regard as only the more 
JBecessary because so little seems to be 
[bown of the origin and history of these 
Khools and the method of their manage- 
il from the beginning to this present time. 

SARLY HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

As early as July, 1861, when an urgent 
~ll was made for three hundred thousand 

n to enter the Union army, the Pennsyl- 
> Railroad Company proffered Govcr- 

>r Curtin fifty thousand dollars to aid in 
le organization and equipment of Pennsyl- 
■nia troops. Having no legislative author- 

fto accept or use this gift for the object 

ecified, the Governor, by earnest efforts, 
vcured the consent of the donors to apply 
it to the erection of an asylum for disabled 
•oldiera, and in 1863, by special message, 
^K urged the Legislature to appropriate 
the gift to this end. 

The Legislature, however, took no action. 



The Governor, changing his purpose, and 
by still more persistent efforts, secured from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company per- 
mission to have the proffered sum paid into 
the Treasury of the State, as a fund to be 
used in educating and maintaining destitute 
soldiers' orphans; and early in 1864 further 
urged the matter upon the attention of the 
Legislature in the following memorable 
words, showing that already, in his own 
mind, the conception of a system of schools 
for soldiers' orphans had been fully formed : 

" I commend to the prompt attention of 
the Legislature the subject of the relief of 
poor orphans of our soldiers who have given, 
or shall give, their lives to the country dur- 
ing this crisis. In my opinion, their main- 
tenance and education should be provided 
for by the State. Failing other natural 
friends of ability to provide for them, they 
should be honorably received and fostered 
as children of the Commonwealth. The 
fifty thousand dollars heretofore given by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, re- 
ferred to in my last message, is still unap- 
propriated, and I recommend that this sum, 
with such other means as the Legislature 
may think fit, be applied to this end, in. 
such manner as may be thought most txi 
pedient and effective. In anticipation of 
the adoption of a more perfect system, L' 
recommend that provision be made for 
securing the admission of nich children in- 
to existing educational establishments, to bc: 
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there clothed, nurtured and instructed at the 
public expense. I make this recommenda- 
tion earnestly, feeling assured that in doing 
so I represent the wishes of the patriotic, 
the benevolent and the good of the State." 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom the matter was referred, failed to take 
any action. The Governor, however, 
whose heart was in the work, secured the 
valuable services of Dr. Wickersham in 
drafting a suitable bill to be laid before the 
Legislature. This bill, although prepared 
with great care and ability, failed to secure 
any favorable action. The Legislature, 
after much discussion, passed only the fol- 
lowing brief act : 

"Section i. Be it enacted, etc. That the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
be and is hereby authorized to accept the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars donated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, for the education 
and maintenance of destitute orphan children 
of deceased soldiers and sailors, and appropri- 
ate the same in such manner as he may deem 
best calculated to accomplish the object de- 
signed by said donation : the accounts of said 
disbursements to be settled, in the usual man- 
ner, by the Auditor General and the Governor, 
and make report of the same to the next Legis- 
lature." 

Under the authority of this act. Gover- 
nor Curtin, in June, 1864, commissioned 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes Superintendent 
of Soldiers' Orphans, and authorized him to 
prepare a detailed plan for carrying into 
effect the intention of the Legislature. 

No worthier or more able man could 
have been selected. Thoroughly familiar 
with educational work, and having a 
breadth of thought and warmth of heart 
rarely equalled. Dr. Burrowes at once per- 
fected a plan which received the executive 
approval, and became the base of the whole 
organization and management of the schools 
from that time onward, with but slight and 
unessential modifications. This plan, so 
necessary to any right understanding of the 
character of these schools, for it is the norm 
of their whole subsequent management, we 
here give in full.* 

With the above rules and regulations in 
operation, the schools may be said to have 
been fully organized ; and at the close of the 
year 1866 there were twenty-four homes for 
the younger pupils and ten schools for the 
more advanced scholars, including in all 
2,686 orphans. 

*The plan in all Us details, given in the pub- 
lished report, would occupy some twelve or more 
pages of 1 hf Journaly and is here omitted. Persons 
who desire to examine it will please address the 
Department of Soldiers' Orphan Schools. — Ed. 



The Legislature of 1867 enacted the law 
under the authority of which the system as 
thus organized should go forward. This 
law has been frequently inserted in our re- 
ports, and we only call attention to it be- 
cause it has been asserted by one who knows 
but very little about the history or maIug^ 
ment of these schools, that section second of 
said law has been violated from the very b^ 
ginning up to the present time. The word- 
ing of the section is " that the State Super- 
intendent of Soldiers' Orphans is herthy 
authorized amd empowered to conirart yi\\)i 
the trustees, proprietors or principals of in* 
stitutions now em[»loyed as soldiers' orphaa 
homes and schools, possessing such good 
and sufficient accommodations as said Supa^ 
intendent may approve," etc. 

On assuming the office of Superintendent 
I at once examined the files of the office, to 
ascertain whether my predecessor had seen 
fit to exercise the authority granted by this 
law, by executing any formal written con- 
tracts. I found no contracts in such form, 
and upon consultation was informed that 
the matter had been thoroughly considered 
by the Superintendent preceding me, in con- 
junction with the Governor and Attorney 
General, and that all alike were opposed to 
any contracts of such kind, and that ooe 
that had been entered into was pronpc/f 
annulled. I cannot state the matter better 
than by inserting Dr. Wickersham 's kltet, 
written when the charge was first made: 

Lancaster, March ^j, jSS6, 
Gen. Louis Wagner, 

Chairman Committee of the Grand Army ^ 
the Republic : 

Sir: — In your report concerning the results of 
your inquiry into the condition of the soldiers* 
orphan schools and their management, as iK 
appeared in the public papers, fault is foa 
with the present and preceding administratii 
of these schools on the ground that no writ 
contracts have been made with their niana}r< 
binding them to a performance of their dut 
Your committee assumes that the act of i 
requires the Superintendent of the SoMi 
Orphan Schools to make such contracts, 
states that its requirements are " so plain 
positive on this point*' that you " are unable 
comprehend how those charged with its exe 
tion have for nineteen years ignored one of 
most essential provisions.'* Certain publi 
journals, bising their accusations upon tf 
statements of your report, have gone furtl 
than you, and charged with culpable negl 
the State officers who failed to make con 
with the managers of the orphan schools. 

Having drafted, in 1864, the original bill pro- 
viding for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute children of soldiers who lost their 
lives during the war of the rebellion, having 
been closely connected with the system as a 
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confidential adviser during all of its earlier 
years, and having, at a critical period in its his- 
tory, been placed in charge of the schools by an 
act of the Legislature, and supervised them for 
ten years with infinite trouble, but without a sin- 
gle known complaint affecting the integrity or 
the efficiency of the' management, you will par- 
don me, if, at this late day, I feel sensitive to 
criticism that I deem unjust, and especially so 
as coming from men so honored as are the 
members of your committee among the com- 
rades of the soldiers, so many of whose children 
have come under my care. 

Allow m« to say, then, in the first place, that 
the act of 1867, contrary to your assumption, 
did not require the Superintendent of Soldiers* 
Orphan Schools to make formal contracts with 
the managers of these schools. It was not in- 
tended to do so either by those who framed it, 
by those who favored its passage in the Legis- 
lature, or by those who were the first to put it 
into execution. I speak from the most intimate 
personal knowledge of the whole subject. Jhe 
act was intended to do just what it says, "to 
authorize and empower *' the Superintendent of 
Soldiers* Orphan Schools to make contracts 
with the managers of these schools, and if made, 
it provided that they should " be characterized 
alike by a wise economy and a just regard for 
services rendered ;** but he was not required to 
make ihem, it being thought the best policy to 
allow him to act according to his own discretion. 
Soon after the passage of the act, some of the 
managers of the schools pressed the State of- 
ficers for contracts, agreeing to improve their 
buildings, to continue them in operation a cer- 
tain term of years and to keep up their supply 
of pupils ; but, so far as I know, except in a sin- 
gle case, their urgent requests in this respect 
were denied. The school at Titus vi lie secured 
a contract in 1867, which remained in force 
until 1 87 1. In this contract it was agreed that 
the State should furnish a certain number of 
pupils, and this provision not being complied 
with, the school subsequently obtained dam- 
ages to the amount of $7,500. 

It is to be considered likewise that under the 
act of 1867, the Superintendent could make con- 
tracts only with " mstitutions** then '* employed 
as soldiers* orphan homes, or schools possess- 
ing such good and sufficient accommodations 
as said Superintendent may approve, and such 
oltber like institutions as may be necessary.** 
In the first report made after ^he passage of this 
law, dated December 7, 1867, the Superintend- 
ent gives the following reason for declining up 
to that time to make formal contracts : "As may 
be inferred from what has been said, none of 
the institutions employed as soldiers' orphan 
schools are yet in possession of all the facilities 
necessary to successfully carry out the purpose 
of the Legislature, as here interpreted. Hence 
no formal written contracts, either for a year or 
term of years, have thus far been executed. 
Nor is it deemed best to execute any such con- 
tract until these institutions ' possess such good 
and sufficient accommodations* in buildings, 
grounds and employ^ as are considered nec- 
essary for the purposes intended." 



In buildings and equipments the schools 
greatly improved in subsequent years, but there 
never was a time when, if judged by a high 
standard, their "accommodations were good 
and sufficient.'* During the years they were in 
my charge I never so considered them, and 
could not have signed an agreement which as- 
sumed such to be the case. As I knew them, 
but few of the buildings were large enough for 
the number of children at times housed in them ; 
they were all plain in appearance ; the furniture 
was good, but without much pretension to style; 
scarcely any of them were fitted up with the 
most approved means of heating, lighting and 
ventilating; the provisions made for bathing, 
exercising, etc., were defective, and they were 
almost wholly without those costly appliances 
used in modern public institutions for cooking, 
baking, washing, laundrying, etc. Withal they 
were comfortable, and the children attending 
the schools were always remarkably strong and 
healthy ; and as a class the thousands of young 
people reared in this plain way have become 
respectable and useful members of society. 
Circumstanced as this orphan school system 
was from the beginning — merely temporary in 
its character, always uncertain as to its future, 
several times threatened with destruction — it 
was impossible to make it conform to an ideal 
of completeness; all that could be done waste 
provide the children with comfortable homes, 
and to furnish them with plenty of wholesame 
food ; a sufficient quantity of plain, substantial 
clothing; good, practical instruction, and rea- 
sonable care in sickness and health. The 
question was to do the best possible under the 
circumstances. The schools were never models. 
A critic's eye could at any time have discovered 
faults in them. A model establishment of the 
kind to accommodate two or three hundred 
children would cost $100,000— probably much 
more. The State furnished no money for build- 
ings or equipment; no private individual would 
invest this amount of money in a school that 
might be closed at any moment; and the won- 
der is not that the schools have been no better, 
but that they have been no worse. When the 
system first went into operation btiildings had 
to be accepted that were far from suitable ; these 
were greatly improved from year to year. But 
while this process of improvement continued, 
until they reached the standard of " good and 
sufficient'* as stated in the law, formal contracts 
were manifestly inexpedient, if not clearly 
illegal. 

But apart from all other considerations, formal 
contracts with the managers of the Soldiers' 
Orphan Schools were at all times wholly unnec- 
essary, and would never have saved the schools 
from a single abuse. On the other hand, they 
would have greatly trammeled the State in 
dealing with the schools, and might have sub- 
jected It, as in the case of the Titusville school, 
to serious loss. A little detail will make clear 
the ground of this statement. 

The relation of the State officers and the 
managers of the Soldiers* Orphan Schools under 
the law is like that existing in private business 
between the head of a house and the foremen 
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in charge of the several departments, all work- 
ing under his direction and control. In such 
cases, no matter how large the house or how 
numerous the employes, formal contracts are 
deemed unnecessary. For a want of skill, in- 
efficiency or misconduct, a foreman can be 
summarily discharged, and another appointed 
to his place ; and the most exacting interests of 
private business require nothing more. The 
Superintendent of the Soldiers' Orphan Schools, 
acting with the advice and consent of the Gov- 
ernor, can exercise the most complete control 
over all connected with the schools. His will 
is the law in all respects. He is the general 
manager of the whole system, the proprietors of 
the schools being simply his agents, doing his 
bidding, and subject to his removal. Without 
any formality wnatever, he can close a school 
at once, and transfer the children elsewhere. 

The law is an all-sufficient contract with the 
managers of the Soldiers* Orphan Schools, cov- 
ering every point upon which an understanding 
would seem to be desirable. The law gives the 
State Superintendent, in connection with the 
Governor, power to appoint the managers of the 
schools ana to recall or cancel the appointments ; 
to select buildings for the schools, direct theii 
Improvement, and, if not satisfactorv, secure 
others in their place ; to open schools and to 
close them ; to prescribe " rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools;" to desig- 
nate '' the minimum number and grade of em- 
ployes ;** to specify " the character and qua|ity 
of food and clothing;'* to decide upon a course 
of study to be pursued ; and in short to direct 
the whole management of the schools, and to 
enforce his commands in all respects. 

He might, it is true, if practicable, contract to 
have the children cared for at a less sum than 
the rates named in the appropriation bills ; but 
the Legislature fixed these rates with the avowed 
intention that they should be binding on all 
parties, and it would be indiscreet, if not im- 

E roper, for the Superintendent to change them, 
^naer these circumstances, therefore, what pos- 
sible advantage could result from making formal 
contracts ? 

Moreover, should a manager of a Soldiers* 
Orphan School violate the law or refuse or 
neglect to carry out the directions of the State 
Superintendent, which are equivalent to law, in 
regard to buildin^rs, furniture, equipment, food, 
clothing, instruction, treatment, or accounts, 
swift punishment can be meted out to him, for 
pavments on the part of the State can be with- 
held, or a school can at once be closed and the 
children removed. How could a formal con- 
tract be made more binding, or have attached 
to its violation a more severe penalty ? Admit 
that abuses have grown up in the schools under 
the working of the present system, in what way 
could a formal contract have prevented them ? 
A man who breaks a law will not hesitate to 
violate a contract. If at anv time the law has 
not been enforced, is it at all likelv that a con- 
tract would have been ? And could a contract 
have been so drawn as to protect the State from 
fraud, or any other grave crime in connection 
with these schools, any better than the law has I 



done it ? There can be but one answer , to these 
questions. 

When the managementofHhe Soldiers* Or- 
phan Schools came into my nands in 1871, 1 
found but a single formal contract in force. 
This one I almost immediately annulled, deem- 
ing it contrary to the interests of the State ud 
unjust to other schools. With the Governor aad 
his official advisers, the whole subject of mak- 
ing such contracts was carefully considered, a^ 
the conclusion arrived at that, on the part of tbe 
State, they were, even if legal under existing 
circumstances of the schools, wholly unneces- 
sary and undesirable. The law was thought to 
bind the schools sufficiently in every essential 
particular, and the State had no wish to be 
bound. This policy controlled my action dar- 
ing the ten years I had charge of^the schools; 
and if at anv time the children of our dead and 
crippled soldiers, under my care, suffered n^ 
gleet or abuse, the fault must be attributed to 
other causes rather than the want of these coo- 
tracts with the schools, which you seem to look 
upon — I think without due consideration— as 
essential to the success of the system. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAX. 

Dr. Burrowes* term of office having ex- 
pired, Col. George F. McFarland was ap- 
pointed Superintendent by Governor Gearf, 
in May, 1867, and Rev. C. Cornforth, male 
inspector, and Mrs. £. £. Hutter, female 
inspector. During this year also, the per 
annum rate for the advanced schools fas 
reduced to 1 140 a year, exclusive of dotb- 
ing, and in the homes the primary popih, 
although prepared for promotion, were 1^ 
tained at the reduced rates paid such honKS. 
This was done to lessen the rapidly increas- 
ing expenses. 

Surprise has been expressed, and a mas- 
ure of condemnation also, at the seemiflf 
discrimination against church homes, as 
though the Department had some hostility 
to ecclesiastical philanthropy, when the 
discrimination was based upon entirely dif- 
ferent grounds, and, in our judgment, wisely 
continued. 

It was found necessary, in order to afford 
accessible schools for the increasing num- 
ber of applicants, to pass the following act, 
approved March 25, 1868, with its supple- 
ments. 

Be it enacted t etc,, That to assist in the es- 
tablishment of Soldiers* Orphan Schools in dis- 
tricts now destitute thereof, it shall be lawful for 
the Superintendent of such schools, with the 
concurrence of the Governor, to advance from 
the fund provided for such schools to the pro* 
prietor or founder of one such school, in a^ 
district now unprovided therewith, a sum of 
monev, not exceeding five thousand dollars, as 
may be required to put the same in operation; 
Provided, Ade<iuate security shall be given for 
the proper application thereof, by bond filed in 
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the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth; And Provided, That such sum shall be 
deducted from the money to become due to 
such school, under the laws of this Common- 
wealth, in sums not less than five per cent, of 
the amount advanced, to be taken from each 

auarterly payment made to said school, or so 
lat such discounts may, during the time con- 
tracted for, amount to the sum loaned. 

Be it etiacteds etc. That the act, entitled "An 
act to provide means for the establishment of a 
Soldiers* Orphan School in each State normal 
school district of this Commonwealth, now des- 
titute thereof," approved April 15, 1867, be so 
construed as to permit the Superintendent, the 
Governor concurring, to grant the aid it provides 
to one such institution for advanced and one 
for primary pupils, in each district, as may have 
been established hereafter for districts destitute 
thereof, whether such institutions be located 
within such district or in an adjoining district 
convenient of access: Provided, That the money 
advanced under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid out of the money appropriated to Sol- 
diers' Orphan schools. 

The schools at Chester Springs, Mercer, 
Titusville, Harford and Mansfield received 
loans under these acts ; the first three five 
thousand dollars each, and fhe other two, 
for enlargement, three thousand each^ all 
of which was refunded by the schoQls. 

Inasmuch as all these soldiers' orphan 
schools were furnished by the proprietors 
at their own expense and risk, and most of 
thcna were heavily in debt, the Legislature, 
to give additional aid, passed the following 
acts: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the trustees, owner 
or owners of any literary or charitable institu- 
tions, now incorporated, erected, endowed, or 
established, or that may hereafter be incorpor- 
ated, erected, endowed or established, by virtue 
of any law of this Commonwealth, be and they 
are hereby authorized and empowered to secure, 
by purchase, lease, beauest or otherwise, and to 
bold, enjoy and use lands and buildings, not 
exceeding in value thirty- five thousand dollars, 
and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of the 
same; and the lands and buildings thus se- 
cured and held, shall be exempted from all and 
every county, road, city, borough, poor and 
school tax: Provided, That these institutions be 
designated and employed as Soldiers* Orphan 
Schools : And provided also. That the State 
shall never be asked or expected to pay any 
portion of the cost of said buildings and grounds. 
Approved April 10, 1867. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the true intent of 
fbe act granting an increase of capital to certain 
institutions becoming Soldiers* Orphan Schools, 
approved April 10, 1867, shall be taken to be 
that no tax shall be assessed or collected or any 
property used or entered upon for the purposes 
mentioned in said act, after the date of, and 
during said occupancy, the assessed valuation 
of which shall not exceed the sum mentioned 
m said act. Approved April 24, 1869. 



In 1871 the Legislature transferred the 
superin tendency of soldiers' orphan schools 
to the department of common schools, and 
changed the method by which the clothing 
for the schools was supplied, requiring the 
principal of each school to make the pur- 
chases for his own school, instead of the 
Superintendent. The number of children 
in the schools had greatly increased. Dur- 
ing the year ending June i, 1872, four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five 
soldiers' orphans were receiving aid from 
the State. Several modifications were made 
in getting matters into proper system under 
the new superintendency, but no radical 
changes in the general management as it 
had gone forward 'from the beginning. 

The Legislature, however, in 1 874-' 75- 
'76 greatly extended the system. Before 
T874 soldiers' children born since January 
I, 1866, were forbidden the schools. This 
restriction was removed, and in 1 875-' 76 
the door was fully opened, allowing t^ 
admission of the destitute children of sick 
and disabled soldiers, as well as those of de- 
ceased soldiers. Subsequently, the Legisla- 
ture still further allowed admission to any 
destitute soldier's orphan whose father had 
died from any cause ^diatsoever. 

As regards the continuance of the schools 
there was great uncertainty from the begin- 
ning. Everything depended upon the leg- 
islative appropriation, and the number of 
children to be admitted. The Legislature 
of 1874, however, fixed the year 1879 as the 
time at which they should close. This act 
was repealed in 1877, and the schools again 
thrown open for an indefinite period. 
Then the Legislature of 1878 fixed upon 
June, 1882, as the time when all admissions 
should cease, and 1885 as the year when the 
schools should close. Again the Legislature 
of 1883 repealed this act and re-opened the 
schools for admission until 1887, and fixed 
the time for closing the schools 1890. 

Under these frequent changes of purpose 
it was a very difficult task to fix upon any 
very definite plan of operation. Thus far it 
has been impossible to adopt any system of 
consolidation, and unwise to enforce any 
great changes or expense in way of enlarge- 
ment of accommodations. During all 
this time, however, the Department has 
made every effort to influence the Legisla- 
ture to make room for permanent industrial 
schools into which the children of sufficient 
age might pass. 

There has been much severe criticism, be- 
cause the Department has not carried out the 
law referring to industrial training in the way 
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of mechanical trades, etc. If the law really 
meant industrial training in this form, it 
has not been carried into practice. But it 
is one thing to have a law : it is quite an- 
other thing to be able to execute it without 
the necessary means. The Department has, 
again and again, in its annual reports, called 
the attention of the Legislature to this mat- 
ter. To free myself from the charge of in- 
difference, I will quote from my reports of 
1881 and 1884: 

"In some instances the so-called industrial 
pursuits have been encouraged, but not to such 
an extent as is desirable. Were most of the 
children, at the time of g;raduation, sufficiently 
trained to enter with good prospects upon some 
useful industry, the eood accomplished by the 
schools would be a far more permanent bless- 
ing, both to the children and to the Common- 
wealth. Efforts looking in this direction, so far 
as professional life is concerned, have been 
made. An appropriation of seven thousand 
dollars has been granted, to be used in placing 
the qualified graduates of the schools under the 
instruction of the State normal schools, to pre- 
pare them for the profession of teaching." 

" We arefully convinced, however, that could 
the Department at this time secure from the 
Legislature any laige and well-constructed 
buildings — such for example, as the Marine 
Hospital at Erie, recency offered to the General 
Government — and transfer the children of some 
of the schools nearest the same, keeping them 
under the same general management as now, 
far more satisfactory work might be accom- 
plished. This would open the way at once for 
organizing them into thorough industrial schools, 
which could continue as benefits for all destitute 
and homeless children when the soldiers* or- 
phans are no more. It is quite impossible to 
graft onto our soldiers* orphan system industrial 
schools of proper character. Our buildings are 
inadequate, and no body of managers will be 
satisfied to enter upon such a woik knowing 
that the orphan schools close in 1890. Yet such 
industrial pursuits are more and more demanded 
for these schools. With a building, however, 
such as referred to above, and an appropriation 
sufficient to secure the necessary machinery 
and tools, the soldiers* orphans could at once 
be placed in the same from schools near at 
hand, and the system could be enlarf^ed so as to 
include all destilule children now either in 
pooT'houses or /armed out by the directors of 
the poor. Counties within a given district could 
be required bv law to send all such children to 
the school, wfiere thev could come under the 
same instruction and charge, under some proper 
obligation to pay for each a reasonable sum, 
such as they must now pay when voluntarily 
placing such wards in any of our charitable in- 
stitutions. Something of this kind, in our judg- 
ment, is now a pressing necessity ; and nothing 
could give us more satisfaction than to help in 
such work, should the Legislature, by your 
recommendation, open the way for a 6rm be- 
ginning. Our poor-houses, scattered through 



our various counties, are no places for the train- 
. ing of children, and the matter will be but little 
more satisfactory if these destitute and homeless 
ones are farmed out over the State. In neither 
case can there be any proper organization or 
concentration of effort to make such children bf 
education and industry proper citizens of an 
enlightened Commonwealth. The whole a- 
perience of history has been that nothing ii 
more costly and demoralizing to any commanity 
than idle ignorance and vagrancy. Indeed, 
could we under prudent regulation g^ather all 
the homeless and helpless children of the State 
into well organized schools of indui»try, and 
keep them there, free from contamination and 
all temptations to vagrancy, what a blessinfr 
and profit it would be to this Commonwealth!** 

The annual reports of Dr. Wickersham 
call attention to the same matter, and with 
great emphasis : 

The last Legislature gave considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of industrial education. 
Among other projects considered was one to 
establish a special industrial school for the chil- 
dren who leave the orphan schools at the a^ 
of sixteen. Nothing practical came of the dis- 
cussion ; but if the Legislature should deem it 
wise to appropriate money for the purpose, it is 
quite likely an arrangement can be made with 
the authorities of the State College, in Centre 
county, to receive all properly prepared to enter 
upon a course of industrial or technical educa- 
tion, and desirous of so doing. With sucb an 
arrangement, the plan now in use in sefediar 
those who are sent to the normal schools wdd 
be made available without the introductiiA fl( 
any new machinery. 

It has always been a source of extreme regit! 
to me that our orphan schools are so orfraniied 
that a systematic course of industrial training is 
impractical. No such training is possible «%h- 
out shops and tools and teachers; and these on 
a large scale, under their contracts with the 
State, the proprietors of the schools as nov 
organized are unable to furnish. The State 
alone could do it, in a State institution. True, 
the boys in our orphan schools do a great deal 
of work — work on farms, in gardens, about the 
house; and the girls learn to sew. knit and do 
all kinds of housework. But all this is done 
without regularity — piecemeal ; and while it is 
good for the purpose of forming industrial 
habits, it does not go far in the way of impart- 
ing industrial skill. What is wanted is a more 
systematic course, under skilled teachers. They 
have such courses in the industrial schools of 
Europe. Why not establish them in America? 

The inspectors also have with great per- 
sistency referred to the subject, pointing 
out the difficulties in the way of accomplish* 
ing much beyond a practical experience io 
general industrial work. The following is 
an extract from the report of Inspector Rer. 
C. Cornforth, in 1874: 

Work, — The labor done by the boys is prin- 
cipally farming, gardening, and the chores of 
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tbe institution. In regard to learning trades* 
there has been considerable fine talk, and but 
very little accomplished. And after hearing all 
that has been said, seeing all that has been 
done, I am of the opinion that the course now 
pursued is the best. It should be borne in mind 
that all the boys in any one school should not 
be tauj^ht the same trade. So absurd is the 
idea that a mere statement of the case is suffi- 
cient to show its utter impracticability. Among 
the boys of any school there would be found 
Datura! bent for at least half a dozen occupa- 
tions. To furnish instruction and facilities for 
giving practical knowledge and skill in even 
Siis limited number of pursuits would involve 
an outlay which the temporary nature of our 
schools would hardly warrant. It should also 
be remembered that hoys leave the schools at 
the age of sixteen, which is generally regarded 
as the most suitable period of life for them to 
begin to learn trades. Our present system 
secures a good business education, is especially 
fevorable to physical development, establishes 
habits of industry, and furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to become familiar with farming 
and gardening, and the necessary duties of 
domestic life, which certainly will be of great 
advantage to them whatever pifrsuit they may 
follow in after life. Most of the girls become 
profident in housework and in sewing, both 
with the needle and sewing machine, which 
places them in advance of a majoiity of the 
daughters of well-to do citizens. 

But it is a waste of time and space to dwell 
longer upon this matter. The Department 
his been anxiously waiting for the Legisla- 
ture to organize a State system of industrial 
schools, into which a proper percentage of 
the youth of the State may enter and gain 
some measure of scientific and practical 
skill in the various industries of the Com- 
monwealth. Into such schools the children 
of the soldiers' orphan schools, at proper 
sge, could be transferred with inestimable 
advantage to them and to the State. But it 
is idle to think that this can be done with 
the buildings now occupied by our soldiers' 
orphans without an outlay which it would 
be wild to suppose the proprietors of these 
buildings would attempt. Still wilder and 
more chimerical is the thought that, on the 
very threshold of closing these schools, 
these proprietors could in any way be in- 
duced to do it. 

Thus much of the past history of these 
schools (for the sketch of which we are 
much indebted to the very careful and valu- 
able hbtory written by James L. Paul, and 
published in 1876) we have deemed neces- 
sary to any right understanding of their 
present condition and management. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

All know that during the past year and a 
balf these schools have been under most 



severe censure. The inspection of them 
has been condemned as incompetent and 
fraudulent, and the inspectors summarily 
removed. Indeed, the whole management 
of these schools has been pronounced 
wretched and dishonest, and disgraceful to 
the Commonwealth. 

Apropos of this I am compelled, before 
going further, to refer, in self-defense, to 
the strange inaccuracies of statement in the 
following passage in the message of the out- 
going Governor : 

" During the pastyear the attention, of the Ex- 
ecutive was called to ceitain allegations, made 
by a responsible newspaper, of neglect, inhu- 
manity and corruption in the care and main- 
tenance of the soldiers* orphans supported in 
the various orphan schools at the expense of 
the State. The charges were made with such 
particularity as to time, place and circumstances, 
and involved so serious an imputation upon the 
integrity and fidelity of the public officers en- 
trusted with the management of this noble 
charity, that I deemed it proper to examine into 
the truthfulness of the allegations. As the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, by virtue of 
his official power and duties, had the means of 
knowing and correcting the abuses complained 
of. I first inquired of h m as to the facts alleged. 
His reply took the form of a letter, to which he 
gave publicity, asserting that an examination 
by him of but one of the schools disclosed the 
falsity of all the charges made, and assailing 
the motives and truthfulness of the source from 
which the charges emanated. Distrusting the 
thoroughness of the investigation upon which 
the Superintendent based his denial, and be- 
lieving from the temper and tone of his com- 
munication that he was not disposed to enter 
upon a complete and dispassionate examina- 
tion, calculated to discover all the facts and 
elicit the entire truth, irrespective of whom they 
should inculpate, I determined myself upon a 
personal and systematic investigation of the 
management of all the Soldiers' Orphan Schools 
throughout the Commonwealth.*' 

I was never, as here said, first inquired 
of by the Governor as to the facts alleged. 
When the charges first came out, Monday, 
February 22, I was en route to Washington, 
D. C, to address an educational convention. 
Leaving my engagements unfulfilled, I hur- 
ried back to the office, and, finding the 
Governor absent on a visit to Erie, I at 
once started to examine the schools, and on 
the 27th forwarded the following letter to 
him, trusting that he had reached his office 
by that time : 

DsrAKTMINT OF SOLOIBIts' OrPMAMS, 

Harkisburg, Fcbru.iry 37, 1886. 

Robert E. Pattison, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 
Dear Sir: Since Tuesday last I have been 
on the wing, seeking by personal observation 
what evidence I can of the mismanagement and 
corruption of the Soldiers* Orphan Schools, as 
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of mechanical trades, etc. If the law really 
meant industrial training in this form, it 
has not been carried into practice. But it 
is one thing to have a law: it is quite an- 
other thing to be able to execute it without 
the necessary means. The Department has, 
again and again, in its annual reports, called 
the attention of the Legislature to this mat- 
ter. To free myself from the charge of in- 
difference, I will quote from my reports of 

1881 and 1884: 

" In some instances the so-called industrial 
pursuits have been encouraged, but not to such 
an extent as is desirable. Were most of the 
children, at the time of graduation, sufficiently 
trained to enter with good prospects upon some 
useful industry, the good accomplished by the 
schools would be a mr more permanent bless- 
ing, both to the children and to the Common- 
wealth. Efforts looking in this direction, so far 
as professional life is concerned, have been 
made. An appropriation of seven thousand 
dollars has been granted, to be used in placing 
the qualified graduates of the schools under the 
instruction of the State normal schools, to pre- 
pare them for the profession of teaching.*' 

** We arefully convinced, however, that could 
the Department at this time secure from the 
Legislature any laige and well-con?tructed 
buildings — such for example, as the Marine 
Hospital at Erie, recency offered to the General 
Government — and transfer the children of some 
of the schools nearest the same, keeping them 
under the same general management as now, 
far more satisfactory work might be accom- 
plished. This would open the way at once for 
organizing them into thorough industrial schools, 
which could continue as benefits for all destitute 
and homeless children when the soldiers' or- 
phans are no more. It is quite impossible to 
graft onto our soldiers* orphan system industrial 
schools of proper character. Our buildings are 
inadequate, and no body of managers will be 
satisfied to enter upon such a woik knowing 
that the orphan schools close in 1890. Yet such 
industrial pursuits are more and more demanded 
for these schools. With a building, however, 
such as referred to above, and an appropriation 
sufficient to secure the necessary machinery 
and tools, the soldiers* orphans could at once 
be placed in the same from schools near at 
hand, and the system could be enlar^^ed so as I0 
include all destitute children now either in 
pooT'houses or Jatmed out by the directors of 
the poor. Counties within a given district could 
be required bv law to send all such children to 
the school, wfiere they could come under the 
same instruction and charge, under some proper 
obligation to pay for each a reasonable sum, 
such as they must now pay when voluntarily 
placing such wards in any of our charitable in- 
stitutions. Something of this kind, in our judg- 
ment, is now a pressing necessity; and nothing 
could give us more satisfaction than to help in 
such work, should the Legislature, by your 
recommendation, open the way for a firm be- 
ginning. Our poor-houses, scattered through 



our various counties, are no places for the train- 
, ing of children, and the matter will be but little 
more satisfactory if these destitute and homeless 
ones are farmed out over the State. In neither 
case can there be any proper organization or 
concentration of effort to make such children ]||(^ 
education and industry proper citiiens of; ' 
enlightened Commonwealth. The whole 
perience of history has been that nothing^ 
more costly and demoralizing to any coinmai* 
than idle ignorance and vagrancy. Inc 
could we under prudent regulation {^ather 
the homeless and helpless children of the St 
into well organized schools of industry. 
keep them there, free from contamination 
all temptations to vagrancy, what a bles 
and profit it would be to this Commonwealthl] 

The annual reports of Dr. Wickersl 
call attention to the same matter, and 
great emphasis : 

The last Legislature gave considerable at 
tion to the subject of industrial educatii 
Amon^ other projects considered was ooej 
establish a special industrial school for the' 
dren who leave the orphan schools at thei 
of sixteen. Nothing practical came of thei 
cussion ; but if the Legislature should dc 
wise to appropriate money for the purpose.! 
quite likely an arrangement can be made 
the authorities of the State College, in 
county, to receive all properly prepared toi 
upon a course of industrial or technical 
tion, and desirous of so doing. With 
arrangement, the plan now in use in 
those who are sent to the normal schook^ 
be made available without the introduc 
any new machinery. 

It has always been a source of extreme 1 
to me that our orphan schools are so or^ 
that a systematic course of industrial traioi' 
impractical. No such training is possible 
out shops and tools and teachers; and these] 
a large scale, under their contracts with 
State, the proprietors of the schools as 
organized are unable to furnish. The 
alone could do it, in a State institution. Tr 
the boys in our orphan schools do a great dj 
of work — work on farms, in gardens, about 
house ; and the girls learn to sew, knit and 
all kinds of housework. But all this is dc 
without regularity — piecemeal ; and while itj 
good for the purpose of forming industi* 
habits, it does not go far in the way of im| 
ing industrial skill. What is wanted is a 
systematic course, under skilled teachers, 
have such courses in the industrial schools J 
Europe. Why not establish them in Amcric 

The inspectors also have with great 
sistency referred to the subject, pointi 
out the difficulties in the way of accomf * 
ing much beyond a practical experiem 
general industrial work. Theft" 
an extract from the report of Ii 
C. Cornforth, in 1874: 

H'/ir^.— Tb 
cipally farm 
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charged in the Philadelphia Record, I am not 
yet through, but by the latter part of next week 
I shall be able to make a personal reply for 
general publication, which I shall take the 
liberty of addressing to yourself as my superior 
officer. 

I most heartily welcome the very closest 
scrutiny into my official conduct, and no one 
can be more anxious than I am to have every 
detail most thoroughly sifted. I am conscious 
of having done nothing in my office which I am 
not willing to have every eye behold, even that 
of the Master whom I serve. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

£. £. HiGBEE. 

1 made a thorough visitation of the schools, 
not merely one of them ^ as stated, but all of 
them except Dayton and Philadelphia. It 
was not through distrust^ growing out of the 
temper and tone of my report in reply to the 
thargeSy ''that a personal and systematic in- 
vestigation " was determined upon. Before 
I was able to get my report in form for the 
Governor's examination, he had already 
entered upon the investigation, and he con- 
tinued to conduct it from beginning to end 
without a single reference to myself. The 
records of that so-called exhaustive investi- 
gation, by which full conviction of the truth 
of the charges was so readily secured, I 
never saw. I am thoroughly convinced, 
however, yea, I know that the shameful 
abuses said to have been disclosed were not 
in existence, and that the schools were in 
far better condition than when I entered 
upon their supervision, and in better condi- 
tion, in many respects, than they now are ; 
for the great demoralization of the '' investi- 
gation" itself I have not yet been able fully 
to overcome. Whatever others may think 
of this whole matter, I know not ; to me it 
has not the semblance even of justice. 

The Department was deprived of all in- 
specting officers by the abrupt dismissal of 
Rev. Sayers and Mrs. E. £. Hutter, until 
the male inspector, Louis Wagner, appointed 
by Governor Pattison in their place saw fit to 
enter upon his hurried trip ; and for months 
and months thereafter there was no female 
inspector. It was strange, indeed, if, under 
such circumstances, these schools could set- 
tle down at once to their ordinary discipline 
and work. Add to this that while some 
helpful suggestions were made by the new 
male inspector, so many gross inaccuracies 
and strange contradictions characterized his 
reports as to make the whole matter still 
more perplexing. To enumerate all of 
these would be a task too disagreeable, and 
I shall only refor to some of them, while 
giving the detailed report of the present 
condition of each school. 



The schools now having children under 
the care of this Department axe as follows; 

Chester Springs, 311 

Dayton, «... 22; 

Harford, 249 

Industrial, 11 

Mansfield 211 

McAllisterville. 232 

Mercer, 297 

Mount Joy, 253 

Soldiers* Orphan Institute 296 

Uniontown 268 

White Hall 254 

Children's Home i 

Church Home 5 

Pennsylvania Training School, . . 2 

St. John's Orphan Asylum 2 

St. Paul's Orphan Home 55 

Tressler Orphan Home 102 

2.774 



There are also four children receiviflg 
out-door relief. 

Chester Springs. — This school has 311 
children. Its situation is most favorable 
both for health and recreation. It was 
formerly, for years, a very popular watering 
place and summer resort, and was organized 
as a soldiers' orphan school in 1868, mainly 
by the transfer of children from the Qoaker- 
town and Paradise schools, then discon- 
tinued. Very large improvements hat 
been made during the past two years; and, 
in its accommodations and corps of tadh 
ers, and general discipline and managemetf, 
it ranks, in our judgment, very high. Wba 
condemned, by the so-called " personal and 
systematic investigation," as a wretched 
affair, I was very much astonished. Think- 
ing that my own carefully-made estimate of 
its character might in some way be prejudiced 
in its favor, soon after the investigation 
referred to I requested the eminent educator, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, to give it a most rigid 
inspection, from cellar to garret, examining 
with all possible thoroughness, buildingSi 
supplies, teachers, and children. He kiodlf 
consented to do so, and only confirmed my 
convictions, by assuring me that it was a 
school of eminent character in all respects. 
In regard to its educational work, he went 
so far as to express his doubts whether any 
high school in the Commonwealth could 
surpass it. Since his inspection it has made 
considerable advance, and I feel satisfied 
that it now gives to the children advantages 
for which any parent might well be grateful. 
For further details, see the report of its 
manager, included in this report. This 
school has had under its care 1,318 chil- 
dren. 
Dayton, — This school has 225 children. 
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Earnest and faithful work is done at this 
school, and the reports of the inspectors 
show gratifying results. It ia in the country, 
and its furniture is that of our plain common 
life. The food is good and plentiful, the 
clothing substantial. The whole appearance 
of the children indicates health and cleanli- 
ness, and the religious instruction is roost 
excellent. The singing of the children, 
together with their wonderful familiarity 
with old sacred hymns and scriptural psalms, 
has often surprised me. This school has 
bad under its care 1,097 children. 
' Harford, — This school has 249 children. 
The "Harford University," established in 
181 7, was purchased, by recommendation of 
Dr. Burro wes, and organized into a sol- 
diers' orphan school in 1865. It has a farm 
of about 130 acres. The school is now 
under very vigorous management. The 
"inspection " report, which simply states that 
this school has no bath-tubs, is very mis- 
leading. Large buckets are used in prefer- 
ence to bath-tubs, securing against any two 
pupils using the same water in bathing, and 
the bath every Saturday is under the direct 
inspection of the physician of the school. 
This school has given great satisfaction dur- 
ing the past year. The improvements 
viu'chhave been going on since the new 
Joaoager entered upon his duties, are very 
commendable, and prompt attention has 
heen given to every suggestion of the De- 
partment. This school has had under its 
care 1,185 children. 

Mansfield, — This school has 211 children. 
Situated so near our State Normal school, I 
have had more frequent opportunities of 
giving it personal inspection. I was in- 
formed by the late inspector that the farm 
Attached to this school was twp miles distant 
from the institution ! So anxious have I 
been that the children should gain as much 
practical knowledge of the industries of our 
common life as possible, which by our sys- 
tem of two-hours daily details would amount 
to nothing for the boys, were the school 
farm and all its appliances two miles away^ 
that upon receipt of this information from 
the inspector, I visited the school through 
feu that it had disposed of its farm of 120 
Ikres, and purchased another far away from 
fte school. I found, however, that the 
fcrm remained where I had often visited 
ind admired it — the centre of it still but a 
thort half mile from the school — and that 
no other £arm had been purchased. I also 
called the attention of the manager, with a 
sharp protest, to said inspector's report, that 
formerly the infirmary had been used for 



school-room purposes, and that it must not 
be repeated. I was informed, and truly, 
that under a special pressure, more than 
fourteen years ago^ it had been temporarily 
so used, but never before or after! This 
school is under very prudent and vigorous 
management and satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment. The school has had 1,027 children 
under its care. 

MeAliisterviile. — This school has 232 
children. Its present management has been 
a source of great gratification to me. Its 
neatness, although the buildings are old, its 
excellent moral tone and the whole social 
life of the children give great satisfaction. 
This is one of the oldest soldiers' orphan 
schools in the State, having been organized 
in 1864. Like Mount Joy and Mercer 
school, almost totally demoralized by the 
<' investigation," it has been able to maintain 
its discipline and management under extra- 
ordinary difficulties. The school has had 
under its care 1,333 children. 

Mercer, — This school has 297 children. 
I have visited the school three or four 
times since the ' 'investigation, ' ' because there 
was such a discrepancy between the reports 
given me by the two official inspectors. I 
have been extremely careful in my examina- 
tion and have found Mrs. Attick's report 
remarkably correct. In the first inspection 
of the late inspector the school was pro- 
nounced so bad that it could not be classi- 
fied. Everything was wrong. In the sec-^ 
ond report of the same inspector, it is re- 
cognized as much improved, and, I suppose, 
regarded as fit for occupancy. I did not 
transfer the children from it, because my 
judgment did not coincide with that of the 
said inspector ; but, on the contrary, I re- 
garded the school, in its discipline, manage- 
ment and work, as ranking in the first class. 
The buildings are old, but not neglected. 
They were put into very good repair a few 
months before the appointment of the late 
inspector, and have not been changed 
since. Napkins and butter plates, and de- 
tails of this kind, may not have been sup- 
plied, but the health and comfort and edu- 
cation and practical industrial training of 
both girls and boys — matters of essential 
importance — I found very good. The re- 
ligious culture of the pupils was and is re- 
markably good. This school has had under 
its care 1,198 children. 

Mount Joy, — This school has 253 chil- 
dren. So much has been said against the 
school, and so contradictory were the state- 
ments in reference to its discipline and 
management, that, as in the case of the 
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school at Chester Springs, I secureid the 
careful inspection of it also by Dr. Brooks, 
and was much gratified at his confirmation of 
my own judgment in regard to it. He pro- 
nounced its educational standing scarcely 
below that of Chester Springs, which he 
had praised so highly. Its work in the pri- 
mary department he regarded as extremely 
good, almost of a model excellence. Some 
very able men, who took enough interest to 
visit the school and attend its examinations, 
gave me strong assurances of the remarkably 
good work done in this school. It has had 
serious difficulties, but it is fast settling down 
to a good state of discipline. Situated near 
the railroad, and not far from large towns 
and cities, and turned upside-down by the 
** investigation," which gave to the children 
an idea that any restrictions against disobe- 
diencre would be regarded as tyranny and 
cruelty, truancy developed itself, together 
with much impertinent independence, which 
is not yet fully checked, but is fast disap- 
pearing under its present able management. 
This school is among the oldest of our sol- 
diers' orphan institutions. A school was 
organized by Dr. Burrowes, at Strasburg, in 
1864. On account of inadequate accommo- 
dations it was closed and the children trans- 
ferred to the Mount Joy Academy in 1865, 
Additions have been made to the original 
buildings from time to time, and now the 
children have good, comfortable quarters 
and are well cared for. This school has 
had under its care 1,482 children. 

SoUiers^ Orphan Institute, Philadelphia, — 
This school has 296 children. Having the 
great advantage of a very intelligent and 
sympathizing board, and the long experi- 
ence and faithful labors of Mrs. £. E. Hut- 
ter, who has been identified with soldiers' 
orphan work from the battle of Gettysburg 
to the present time, the school has given 
great satisfaction, and is doing a work in 
which all sincere philanthropists may well 
rejoice. It has had facilities for giving 
manual training and industrial instruction 
which schools in the rural districts could 
not secure. It has very properly availed it- 
self of these opportunities, and we are glad 
to recognize its valuable work in this direc- 
tion. This school has had under its care 
1,298 children. 

Uniontown, — This school has 268 children. 
This is one of the oldest schools, originally 
started at Uniontown, in 1866, in what was 
called ''Madison College." In 1875, i* 
was removed to its present location at 
" Dunbar's Camp," almost on the summit 
of the Laurel Hill range, of the Allegheny 



mountains. Under the excellent manage- 
ment of Rev. A. H. Waters, who has been 
its ruling head from its inception to thb 
present time, it has been and is now a warm 
Christian home for the children. Indeed, 
any orphan may regard it a great privilege 
and blessing to come under its fostering 
care. In the midst of all the charges made 
against it, reflecting upon the honesty and 
ability of Rev. Mr. Waters, my conSdencehas 
not, for a moment, been shaken. The maa 
at its head is by his very instincts a shep- 
herd of orphans. Liearning much from bis 
near friend, the celebrated Dr. Passavant, 
he has revived upon his mountain perch the 
spirit of the immortal Franke. This school 
has had under its*care i;Oi2 children. ^ 
White Hall. — This school has 254 chD^J 
dren. Under its new management it is ad- 
vancing. I was well aware that Prof* 
Heiges, when taking charge of it, would at ' 
once give all the emphasis he could to pro- 
per manual and industrial training ; and it 
is a pleasure to me to see that his good 
judgment is in full harmony with that of the 
Department. He points out in his report, 
what has been recognized all along by this 
Department, the insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of proper scientific industrial 
training in these schools. I quote the kA- 
lowing : 

" I contemplated carrying out the law lipoillt 
subject of industrial education, but discomei 
that a plant embracing motive- power, bahOk 
drills, planes, forges, bellows, etc., would cosL 
at least, five thousand dollars, and in view oi 
the possibility of the schools closing in 1890^ 
abandoned the plan as impractical. Another 
reason for abandoning the enterprise was that 
I could discern no channel for disposing of the 
work of these unskilled apprentices, necessarily 
crude and unworkmanlike. It could not eat«t| 
into competition with the product of skilled 
labor, in jfact, could not be sold for first cost at 
materials, and therefore would be a great loss, 
for which there could be no adequate equiv»« 
lent. Our instruction, therefore, has been coft« 
fined to the farm and garden work for the boj% 
and mending, darning, patching and the milk* 
ing of new garments by the girls, under the in* 
struction of a skilled seamstress.** 

This school has had under its care 1,286 
children. 

St. Pauts Orphan Jlome.— This school 
has 55 soldiers' orphans. It was organic 
by the St. Paul's Classis of the Reforms 
Church in 1867. It has been very mn< 
improved during the past few years, and ii 
now placed in the rank of an advanced 
school. The present management is en* 
tirely satisfactory, and the care of the cbil* 
dren, in every respect, is most excellent. 
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This school has had under its care 14a chil- 
dren. 

Tressler, — ^This school has 102 children. 
This is a church home, under the nnanage- 
ment of the Lutheran denomination. It 
thus enjoys a double inspection. It is 
doing very satisfactory work. It started 
as a primary soldiers' orphan school, estab- 
febed by Dr. Burro wes in 1865. In 1867 
it was purchased by Rev. P. Willard for the 
"General Synod '* of the Lutheran Church, 
with the understanding that soldiers' or- 
phans should continue' to be cared for by it. 
Under the management of Rev. Willard, 
from 1869 to the present time, it has pros- 
pered, and is a most excellent Christian 
kome for destitute children. Father Wil- 
hrd has great experience in the work, and a 
my able corps of teachers aid him. Every 
|ear the school has been improving, and 
BOW, in our judgment, stands very high as 
an advanced school. This school has had 
lander its care, since its organization, 446 
children. 

In addition to the above, the remaining 
anatt homes, viz : Church Home, at Phila- 
dclphia,has five children ; Children's Home, 
York, fti., one child ; Industrial, at Phila- 
delphia, eleven children; Pennsylvania 
Training School, Elwyn, two children ; St. 
John's Asylum, Philadelphia, two children, 
f All admissions to the schools closed June 
^ li 1887, And the schools will decrease in 
^anmherby every discharge. The carefully 
pared tables will show the number going 
wt each year upon arriving at the age of 
teen. In addition to this there will be 
iher discharges from other causes. There 
11, in all probability, be about 1,600 chil- 
n in the schools at the close, in i8qo. 
e of these may be able to return to their 
es and find means of completing their 
ncation. Many, however, will be, as it 
homeless and destitute, and some 
per arrangements should be made for 
cm. They might be sent to orphan 
ncs of a permanent character, and there 
intained until they are sixteen or eigh- 
n years of age, or, if proper industrial 
hools are organized, they might be for- 
ded to such schools, there to remain un- 
they can be sent out with some prospect 
success in the world. This whole matter 
within the determination of the Legisla- 
) and will be more fully discussed in a 
'*bsequent report. * 

The enclosed carefully-prepared statistical 
tibles will give all the detailed information 
of the schools which is necessary to a clear 
TOderstanding of their work. 



Assured that great good has been accom- 
plished, and that the schools are in good 
condition to accomplish much more, I re- 
spectfully submit this report. 

E E. HiGBEE, 

Supt, S. O. Schools. 



LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 



BY R. N. PEMBERTON. 



MANY teachers have succeeded in secur- 
ing small school libraries, and are striv- 
ing to lead their pupils into the paths of 
good literature. Great numbers of children 
leave school without forming a taste for 
good reading, and those who come up to 
the systematic study of literature in the 
higher departments have, to some extent, 
formed a taste for good or bad reading. It 
is plain that a vast amount of good may be 
done in our common schools in creating 
a love for reading where no such inclina- 
tions exist, and in guiding aright those who 
do read. For this sphere the average text- 
book course in literature was not intended, 
and if used would prove a failure. 

A taste for good literature will grow if 
cultivated. This growth must proceed from 
the best reading with which the pupil is 
familiar, however simple that may be. A 
few preliminary exercises, for older pupils, 
a^ given, which may be useful in arous- 
ing an interest in the subject. These exer- 
cises should be written, using either the 
blackboard or slips of paper, and should also 
be multiplied, varied or modified, as the 
occasion requires. 

T. Find out what your pupils have read. 
This may be done in various ways, but a 
good way is to give them a list of authors 
or books and let each pupil mark the ones 
he has read. To test their literary taste, 
ask them to hand you the names of the best 
pieces they have ever read. These lists 
should all be signed, collected, and pre- 
served for reference in the work. If the 
title of any good book occurs on a majority 
of the papers, their appreciation of that one 
may be drawn out to others without difficulty. 
If no proper starting point can be ascer- 
tained, begin with common matter found in 
their readers, etc. 

2. Arouse an interest in the subject. This 
can never be done in the average district 
school by beginning with lesions on Csed- 
mon or Chaucer, or by dividing the subject 
into periods and discussing the age of Eliza- 
beth. Instead of that, invent simple exer- 
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school at Chester Springs, I secureid the 
careful inspection of it also by Dr. Brooks^ 
and was much gratified at his confirmation of 
my own judgment in regard to it. He pro- 
nounced its educational standing scarcely 
below that of Chester Springs, which he 
had praised so highly. Its work in the pri- 
mary department he regarded as extremely 
good, almost of a model excellence. Some 
very able men, who took enough interest to 
visit the school and attend its examinations, 
gave me strong assurances of the remarkably 
good work done in this school. It has had 
serious difficulties, but it is fast settling down 
to a good state of discipline. Situated near 
the railroad, and not far from large towns 
and cities, and turned upside-down by the 
** investigation,** which gave to the children 
an idea that any restrictions against disobe- 
dien(fe would be regarded as tyranny and 
cruelty, truancy developed itself, together 
with much impertinent independence, which 
is not yet fully checked, but is fast disap- 
pearing under its present able management. 
This school is among the oldest of our sol- 
diers' orphan institutions. A school was 
organized by Dr. Burrowes, at Strasburg, in 
1864. On account of inadequate accommo- 
dations it was closed and the children trans- 
ferred to the Mount Joy Academy in 1865, 
Additions have been made to the original 
buildings from time to time, and now the 
children have good, comfortable quarters 
and are well cared for. This school has 
had under its care 1,482 children. 

Soldiers' Orphan Institute y Philadelphia. — 
This school has 296 children. Having the 
great advantage of a very intelligent and 
sympathizing board, and the long experi- 
ence and faithful labors of Mrs. £. E. Hut- 
ter, who has been identified with soldiers' 
orphan work from the battle of Gettysburg 
to the present time, the school has given 
great satisfaction, and is doing a work in 
which all sincere philanthropists may well 
rejoice. It has had facilities for giving 
manual training and industrial instruction 
which schools in the rural districts could 
not secure. It has very properly availed it- 
self of these opportunities, and we are glad 
to recognize its valuable work in this direc- 
tion. This school has had under its care 
1,298 children. 

[/niontawn. — This school has 268 children. 
This is one of the oldest schools, originally 
started at Union town, in 1866, in what was 
called "Madison College." In 1875, ^^ 
was removed to its present location at 
"Dunbar's Camp,** almost on the summit 
of the Laurel Hill range, of the Allegheny 



mountains. Under the excellent mam 
ment of Rev. A. H. Waters, who has 
its ruling head from its inception to tl 
present time, it has been and is now a 
Christian home for the children. Indc 
any orphan may regard it a great prlvi 
and blessing to come under its fostc 
care. In the midst of all the charges 
against it, reflecting upon the honesty 
ability of Rev. Mr. Waters, my confidcnc 
not, for a moment, been shaken. The 
at its head is by his very instincts a 
herd of orphans. Learning much frootl 
near friend, the celebrated Dr. Passai 
he has revived upon his mountain percli^ 
spirit of the immortal Franke. This 
has had under its*care 1,012 children. 
White Hall, — This school has 254 
dren. Under its new management it ii 
vancing. I was well aware that 
Heiges, when taking charge of it, w( 
once give all the emphasis he could toj 
per manual and industrial training ; 
is a pleasure to me to see that his 
judgment is in full harmony with that 
Department. He points out in his 
what has been recognized all along 
Department, the insurmountable dif 
in the way of proper scientific in( 
training in these schools. I quote 
lowing : 

" I contemplated carrying out the law 
subject of industrial education, but dis 
that a plant embracing motive- power, 
drills, planes, forges, bellows, etc., woi' 
at least, five thousand dollars, and in vi^ 
the possibility of the schools closing in 
abandoned the plan as impractical. Ai 
reason for abandoning the enterprise was] 
I could discern no channel for disposing 
work of these unskilled apprentices, nea 
crude and unworkmanlike. It could not 
into competition with the product of s) 
labor, in tact, could not be sold for first 
materials, and therefore would be a great 
for which there could be no adequate eqi 
lent. Our instruction, therefore, has been' 
fined to the farm and garden work for the 
and mending, darning, patching and the 
ing of new garments by the girls, under 
struction of a skilled seamstress.** 

This school has had under its care i| 
children. 

St. Pauts Orphan Home. — This 
has 55 soldiers* orphans. It was organi 
by the St. PauUs Classis of the Refoi 
Church in 1867. It has been very 
improved during the past few years, 
now placed in the rank of an 
school. The present manage 
tirely satisfactory, and the 
dren, in every resj 
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cises that will give the pupils employment, 
and they will soon become interested. The 
following are a few examples : 

Repeat or write quotations that will excite 
curiosity. Tell them to read the pieces in 
which these lines occur : 

"Lo! in the midst of the scene a breathless 

messenger entered, 
Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news 

from the village." 

" Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed 

and fastened the shutters, 
Spread the cloth and lighted the lamp on the 

table." 

"Thus, as they sat there were footsteps, and 

suddenly lifted 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 

back on its hinges.*' 

Tell those who fail to appreciate Long- 
fellow to find out the author of Hail Colum- 
bia, Home, Sweet Home, Star Spangled 
Banner, America, The Old Oaken Bucket, 
Battle of the Kegs, and other common pieces. 

What are the titles of the pieces in which 
the following lines occur : 

" Land of the forest and the rock — '* 
" Up from the meadows rich with corn — " 
"At midnight in the forest shades — ** 
"Hail to the land whereon we tread — " 
" To err is human — " 

Who were the authors of the following? 

"Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 
" Learn to live, and live to learn." 
" Man is called a laughing animal." 
" Do you suppose there is any country where 
they do not scald milk-pans?" 
" I am monarch of all I surve;^." 
"Truth crushed to earth will rise again." 

Who wrote of — 

Arcadia, The Happy Valley, The Pilgrim 
Fathers, The Dismal Swamp, etc.* 

Have you ever read anything about — 

A Shipwreck, A Snow Storm, An Orphan, A 
Stormy Night, A Kind Lady, A Prison, A Fire- 
side, A Spinning Wheel, A Church Yard, A 
Cruel Man, etc. 

What author originated the expression — 

Almighty Dollar, Circumlocution Office, Hub 
of the Universe, Yahoo, etc. 

Who was known as — 

The English Opium Eater, Boz, The Great 
Unknown, The Wizard of the North, Timothy 
Titcomb, Fanny Fern, George Eliot, etc. 

To what authors do the following charac- 
ters belong : 

The Artful Dodger, The Bigendians, Ichabod 
Crane, Mrs. Grundy, Long Tom CofHn, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Man in Black, Becky Sharp, Lady 
Teazle, Uncle Toby, Agnes Wickfield, and 
Sam Wcller. 



What is meant by — 

The Spasmodic School, Holy Grail, Stonn 
and Stress Period, Lake Poets, Poet Laureate. 

Read aloud : 

The story of Joan of Arc. Lamb's Tales fraa 
Shakespeare, Rasselas, Scott's Tales of aGnad* 
father, or Ruskin*s King of the Golden Kvo, 

Western School Jound. 



HEREDITY IN EDUCATION. 



THE "terrible law* of heredity" main 
tains its sway, but not in defiance of 
other law^. The curve of our being is the 
resultant not of one, but of many for 
In a recent journey through the country 
young companion said, "There come 
hard cracklins.'' Two young men 
approaching, the one carrying a gun, tW 
other leading a dog ; both were slouchiag 
along with a gait that betokened physicals 
well as moral shiftlessness. I asked of 
companion to tell me their names. Hot 
strangely familiar they sounded. Had I 
been asked twenty- five years ago to diok 
two of the most worthless characters in al 
that community, my answer would ban 
been the same as that now given to M 
Could it be that these two men had p(^ 
served their youth while time had lefim 
traces on the rest of us ? No, a vidofilfc 
had borne its fruit, but each vicious Uff 
had left a worthy representative io hissoti 
a *' chip of the old block." 

Such examples might give us hopete 
views of life and make us think our labor it 
vain, were there no other side to the pictaie. 
Two intemperate fathers in this same coii 
munity died in early manhood, and 
left a little son to the care of a wido 
mother. Neither of these boys knew ai 
of a father's training, yet each, as he 
older, gave painful evidence of inherii 
tendencies. There were sad falls, and for 
time the case seemed hopeless. At len 
a mother's prayers, a mother's tears, higb 
deeper, superhuman influences wrought a] 
on them and both have been snatched i\ 
the yawning gulf, and after many stum 
lings they have for years stood firmly on 
rock. We do not ignore the existence 
inherited tendencies to good or evil w' 
we labor for the mortal and spiritual 
vancement of the race. We recognize in it 
force sometimes opposing, sometimes aid*" 
our efforts, but we also see in it a consent* 
tion of energy which may reappear whi 
the toiler has gone to rest. If the comb; 
effort of many teachers has lifted a 
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to a higher plane of thinking and living, it 
may be truly said to that people, "The pro- 
mise is unto you and to your children." If 
then, that "terrible law " seems to impede 
our progress, we have this consolation, that 
where we lift a.race to a higher life we are 
setting in motion a great balance wheel 
which will not retard, but rather accelerate 
the upward movement. — Ohio Ed. Monthly. 



ANSWERING LETTERS. 



BY J. P. LAMBERTON. 



OT long since I had occasion to notify 

a venerable bishop of the Protestant 

iscopal church of a matter affecting an 

titution of which he was a trustee. Al- 

gh the letter really heeded no reply, 

d the bishop's infirm health might have 

sufficient excuse for his not writing, I 

certainly pleased at receiving in a few 

. ys a kind acknowledgment of my note. 

The reply was but one instance among many 

of the unfailing courtesy of this truly Chris- 

,fian gentleman. 

AboDt the same time I wrote to a judge 
who vas then holding court in a large city. 
Jiad been acquainted with the judge before 
Je vas admitted to the bar, but had not 
'leen him since that time. The letter was on 
kpersonal topic, and I should not have been 
Jttprised if the pressure of his professional 
^ties had compelled him to delay answer- 
hg. Nevertheless, promptly, by return of 
W, came a full answer to my question. 
In the same week I sent a letter of in- 
dry to the secretary of one of the largest 
* oad companies in this country. It was 
on railroad business, but the secretary's 
er came just as promptly as in the pre- 
is case. And further, when he after- 
s obtained some additional information 
the point inquired about, he kindly sent 
a second letter a few days later. That 
wed that he had not forthwith dismissed 
matter, but really desired to oblige his 
pondent. 
Again I wrote the principal retail mer- 
t of a large city. I had observed an 
r of fact in a sutement prominently dis- 
yed in his store, and reniarked to a com- 
ion, at the lime of my visit, that, though 
personally acquainted with the proprie- 
, I should call his attention to the mis- 
se. He attempted to dissuade me, on the 
pound that there would be no result from 
ID unknown correspondent's letter. But 



came the merchant's autograph letter of 
cordial thanks, while a clerk's more formal 
letter followed in a few days, stating that the 
correction had been made as suggested. 

Apart from the several subjects of these 
letters to busy men in widely different walks 
of life, the promptness with which they all 
responded was noteworthy. This week's 
experience might readily go to prove that 
there is no one so steadily occupied that he 
cannot answer in due time the letters written 
to him for sufficient reason. We may ex- 
cept requests for autographs, congratulatory 
letters, and similar writing, in regard to 
answering which each one may make his 
own rule according to his own convenience 
or pleasure. Yet all have not learned the 
rule requiring an answer to letters, properly 
so called. I had an example shortly before 
the week referred to. A young minister 
came to labor in the city where I have long 
resided. Having learned of an enterprise 
which he had undertaken for the benefit of 
his congregation, I wrote to express my ap- 
proval, and also to help in the good work 
which he had begun. There is reason to 
believe that the letter did prove of service 
for this purpose, yet months have elapsed 
without a reply from the minister. It can- 
not be that he is more fully occupied with 
important duties than other correspondents 
mentioned. It must be that he has not yet 
learned the duty of answering letters. 

Men steadily busy always find or make 
time to answer promptly \\ft ten, twenty or 
hundred letters which encounter them from 
day to day. This promptness is an essential 
part of the system which enables them to 
keep pace with the demands of their posi- 
tion. But the spasmodically busy man, in 
his hurry to do half his work, feels compelled 
to postpone and neglect the other half, and 
letters are easily treated thus, for they make 
no complaint. The careless man, too, is 
apt to be forgetful of replying to letters 
received, as he is of the other courtesies of 
human intercourse. But the diligent man 
who is worthy to stand before kings, prac- 
tices punctuality — " the politeness of kings" 
— in answering letters. — S. S. Times. 



t> 



How should the heart of a little child be ? 
As pure as the lily that blooms on the lea. 
As clear as the dews from the heavens that fall, 
As true as the mirror that hangs on the wall. 
As fresh' as the fountain, as gay as the lark 
That trills out its sonc^ 'twixt the day and the dark, 
As glad as the angels, when soaring they fly 
On the bright wings of love to their home in the 
sky. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHILDREN'S. 

BOOKS. 



BY C. M. HE WINS. 



IT is hard to imagine a world without 
books for children. There have been 
children's stories and folk-tales ever since 
man first learned to speak. '' Many of 
them/* in Thackeray's words, "have 
been narrated, almost in their pres- 
ent shape, for thousands of years since, to 
little copper-colored Sanscrit children . . 
The very same tale has been heard by the 
Northmen Vikings, as they lay on their 
shields on deck ; and by the Arabs, couched 
under the stars in the Syrian plains, when 
the flocks were gathered in, and the mares 
were picketed by the tents." Children's 
books^ however, are a late growth of litera- 
ture. Miss Yonge says: **Up to the 
Georgian era there were no books at all for 
children or the poor, excepting the class- 
books containing old ballads, such as Chevy 
Chase . . . and short tales, such as The 
King and the Cobbler, Whittington and his 
Cat." We shall nevertheless see that there 
were English books for children (and it is 
with no others that we have to deal) long 
before this time. 

Puer ad Mensam is ascribed to John Lyd- 
gate, about 1430, and is in the Lambeth 
Manuscripts. The Babees Book, in the 
Harleian Manuscripts, was written about 
1475, ^o*" children of royal or noble blood 
then serving as pages in palace or castle. 
The English version is translated from the 
original Latin, but both author and trans- 
lator are unknown. 

** O Babees yonge," the writer says, " My 
Book only is made for youre lernynge." 
The *• Babees " are exhorted to salute their 
lord ; to hold up their heads and kneel on 
one knee; to look straight at whoever 
speaks to them ; to answer sensibly, shortly, 
and easily ; to stand till told to sit ; to keep 
head, hands, and feet quiet; not to scratch 
themselves, lean against posts, etc. They 
are told to turn their backs on no one, to be 
silent while their lord drinks, and, when al- 
lowed to sit down, to tell no low stories or 
scorn any one, but to be meek and cheerful, 
and thankful for praise. They are warned 
not to interfere in affairs of the household, 
to be ready for service, and the author 
add 



" Gif ye shoulde at God ask yow a bone, 
Als to the worlde better in noo degre 
Mihle ye desire thanne nurtred (well-bred) for to 
be." 



They must wait on their lord at table, aad 
givje him water to wash his hands ; cut, not 
break, their own bread ; eat soup with 1 
spoon, but not to leave the spoon in the 
dish, or lean on the table, hang over the 
dish, or fill the mouth too full, or pick teeth 
or nails. They are to wipe their mottii^ 
and keep their cups clean for others todnak 
from ; never eat with their knives, or cA 
meat hastily and as a farm - laborer woold 
mangle it. They are to use a clean plate 
and knife for cheese, and wash knife and 
hands at the end of the meal. 
A Lesson of Wysedome exhorts a child 

" Clem thou not ouer hows ne walle 
For no frute, bryddes, ne balle ; 
And, chyld, cast no stunys uuer men bovs, 
Ne cast no stonys at no glas wyndowys; 
Ne make no crying, yapis, ne playes, 
In holy chyrche on holy dayes." 

The child is told to get home by daylight^ 
keep clear of fire and water ; take caie 
book, cap, and gloves, under penalty 
whipping ; make no faces behind bacb; 
rise early, go to school, and learn fast if he 
wishes to become a bishop. 

The Young Children's Book, from the 
Ashmolean Manuscrijjts in the Bodle'ia 
Library, says — 

** Aryse betyme oute of thi bedde, 
And blysse thi brest & thi forhede, 
Than wasche thi bondes & thi face, 
Kerne thi hede, & Aske god grace 
The to he!pe in AH thi werkes " 

The hints on table manners are muc 
same as in the Babees Book, but the 
dren's Book has additions on the conduct 
life: 



(« 



Vse no suerynge nother lyenge, 
Yn thi sellynge & thi byenge. 



Gete thy gowd with treweth & wynne, 
And kcpe the out of dette & synne." 

After dinner, says the Lytylle Childrei 
Lytil Buke, in the Harleian collection, 

Aryse up sol\ & stylle, 
And langylle neither with Jak ne lylle, 
bui take ihi leve of the bcde lowly. 
And thank hym with tbyne hert hyghly, 



f( 



Than men wylle say thereafter 
Thai a genlylleman was heere.'* 

A very rare book, which Dibdin boi 
for thirty pounds for Earl Spencer, at 
Roxburghe sale, is Dives Pragmaticus, *' 
booke ui English metre of tlie great 
chaunt man called Dives Pragmaticus, 
preaty lor children to rede ; whereby i 
may the better, and more rcadycr, rede 
wryte wares and Implementes m this w( 
contayned. . . . When thou sellcst auj 
unto thy neighbour, or byest anything 
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him, deceave not, uor oppresse him, etc. 
Imprinted at London in Aldersgate strete, 
by Alexander Lacy, dwellyng beside the 
Wall. The xx.v of Aprell, 1563.** 

There is a preface to '' all occupations now 
under the sunne:" 

** A\ Brewers, Bakers, Botchers, and Coolces, 
Al Printers, Stacioners, and sellers of bookes, 
Al Pouliers, and Pedders, that ryde day and nyght, 
Al Farmours, and Owners, that in Money delyght. . 
Al Coller makers. Ropers, and Turners of dyshes, 
Al makers of Nets, and catchers of Fyshes." 

At the end of this preface is, "And thus 

endeth the declaration of the great Mar- 

chaunt of the world, called Dives Pragmat- 

icus. Here followeth the book, and his 

calyng of people to sale of his marchaun- 

dyse ; with a reheersall of part of his wares 

byname." He says : 

"I have inke, paper, and pennes to lode with & 
barige. 
Primers and abces, and bookes of small charge. 
What lack you, scoUers? come hether to me, 
I ba?e fine gownes, cloak es, jackets and coates, 
Fyne iurkins, dublets, and hosen without motes ; 
F>De daggers, and knyves,and purses for grotes, 
What lacke, you, my friend ? Come hether to me.'* 

The vcises end with a moral : 

" HoDest myrth in measure, is a pleasant thyng, 
To viyte and to rede well, be gyftes of learnyng ; 
fimember this well, all you that be young, 
fxercise vertue, and rule well your toupg." 

Children had all this time been learn- 
ing their letters, not exactly from books, 
but from "hornbooks" and "battle- 
::dores," the invention of some thrifty and 
kttving person in the days when books 
fvere dear. A hornbook of 1570, and 
another on whose back is a portrait of 
Charles I. in arinor, have only a single leaf, 
vith the alphabet, large and small, the 

(Lord's prayer, and monosyllables. At the 
top of the older one is a large cross — the 
f* Christ cross," from which the alphabet is 
often called the criss-cross row — and below 
trcthe Roman numerals. There is a piece 
of transparent horn in front, to keep the 
paper from wet fingers, an'd the whole is set 
m a wooden frame with a handle. This 
bandle has sometimes a hole for a string, to 
tling the book to the scholaris girdle. It is 
thought that leaden plates were sometimes 
for the same purpose, as moulds for 
m still exist. The battledore, or first 
k for children, a later^ substitute for the 
>mbook, was printed on a card, and con- 
ined the alphabet and simple combinations 
of letters. 

John Locke, in his Thoughts on Educa- 
tion (1 691), suggests that when a child be- 
gins to read, some easy, pleasant book, like 
-^sop's Fables or Reynard the Fox, with 



pictures if possible, should be put into his 
hands. He adds, "What other books there 
are in English of the kind above-mentioned, 
fit to engage the liking of children, and 
tempt them to read, I do not know, but am 
apt to think that children, being generally 
delivered over to the method of schools, 
where the fear of the rod is to in force, and 
not any pleasure of the employment to in- 
vite them to learn, this sort of useful bpoks, 
amongst the number of silly ones that are 
of all sorts, yet have had the fate to be 
neglected; and nothing that I know has 
been considered of this kind out of the or- 
dinary road of the hornbook, primer. 
Psalter, Testament, and Bible." 

They were for a long time the only school 
reading books used m New England, as in 
Old England ; and it has been said that the 
reason why so few old Bibles remain in this 
country is that they were thumbed, torn, 
and at last destroyed as school books. An- 
other theory, however, is that they cost so 
much that the early settlers could not afford 
to buy them. The subject of the New Eng- 
land primer has been ably treated by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, who says that in 1691 
Benjamin Harris, printer and bookseller in 
Boston, advertised, *' A second Impression 
of the New England Primer, enlarged, to 
which is added more Directions for Spelling ; 
The Prayer of King Edward the 6th and 
Verses made by Mr. Rogers the Martyr, left 
as a Legacy to his Children." No copy is 
known to be extant. The verses made by 
Mr. John Rogers had been printed in Bos- 
ton, m 1685, by Samuel Green, in a primer 
called the Protestant Teacher for Children, 
of which there is a mutilated copy in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. This primer was 
printed both in Boston and Philadelphia be- 
fore 1688. Benjamin Eliot, Boston, 1708, 
advertised ** The First Book for Children ; 
or, the Compleat School- Mistress, etc." In 
1715 Timothy Green had *' lately published 
at New London A Primer for the Colony of 
Connecticut; or, an introduction to the 
true Reading of English. To which is 
added. Milk for Babes (Rev. John Cotton's 
Catechi^m for (Children). The oldest com- 
plete New England primer in existence was 
printed in Boston, in 1737, by Thomas 
Fleet, the son-in-law of the Mrs, Goose 
whom common report calls the singer of the 
nursery songs collected and published by 
him under her name. The evidence in favor 
of her and of the French M6re I'Oie, a sur- 
vival of Bertha Broad foot, may be easily 
found and weighed ; students of New Eng- 
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land antiquities being in favor of one side, 
those of folk-lore of the other. Isaac Watts, 
in 1720, in the ninth year of his famous 
visit to Sir Thomas Abne^, which was to be 
for a week, and lasted thirty-six years, pub- 
lished the Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren, which he had written for the daugh- 
ters of his friend. He wrote, too, an Art 
of Reading and Writing English, and pub- 
lished in 1726 "The Knowledge of the 
Heavens and Earth made easy ; or, the first 
principles of Geography and Astronomy 
Explained." His Catechisms for Children 
and Youth and, Short View of the Whole 
Scripture History in Questions and Answers, 
appeared in 1730. 

The fairy-tales and wonder-stories sold in 
England by chapmen, and now treasured in 
libraries, were, many of them, of French 
origin, either from the old metrical ro- 
mances, or tales collected by Perrault and 
the Comtesse d'Aulnoy, Cinderella, Valen- 
tine and Orson. The White Cat, The Yel- 
low Dwarf, Beauty and the Beast, are all of 
direct French descent, and were once as 
dear to story-lovers of all ages as they have 
always been to children. Some of the chap- 
books are distinctively English, as, for ex- 
ample, The History of Thomas Hickathrift, 
in whose adventures Thackeray thought that 
he could discover the robust style of Henry 
Fielding. This story is less known than 
many of the other old tales, and is worth 
recounting. There is a Norfolk legend of 
a giant called Hickafric, from whom 
Thomas's adventures are probably derived. 
He lived in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, had more strength than six horsey 
or twenty men, became a brewer's servant, 
fought with and killed a giant, taking pos- 
session of his cave and riches, and living 
happy ever after, with an occasional fight to 
keep his spirits up. It is in the description 
of the battle with the giant that Thackeray 
finds traces of the hand which wrote of the 
immortal contest between Molly Seagrim 
and Goody Brown, and the previous Homeric 
village battle. 

In Queen Elizabeth's reign, one Ralph 
Newberie, whose name is still seen in black- 
letter copies of Hakluyt, Holinshed, and 
Stow, was a London publisher. More than 
a hundred years later, a boy named John 
Newbery, claiming descent from him, was 
growing up on a farm in the little village of 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. Like 
many another country boy, he preferred 
town life to the farm, and, . being fond of 
books, went into the office of a printer in 
Reading. The printer died within ten 



years, and Newbery, who was one of his 
executors, married his widow, and contin- 
ued the business ; printing a newspaper, 
compounding and selling medicines, and 
keeping something like one of our *' coun- 
try stores." In 1744 he had become suc- 
cessful enough to open two shops in Loo- 
don, one near Temple Bar, the other at^ 
Royal Exchange. The next year he gm 
up both, and established himself in Si 
Paul's Churchyard, combining the sale of 
patent medicines with that of boob. 
Both branches of business prospered, and 
Newbery began to try his hand at a third— 
the writing and publication of little boob 
for children. Of three hundred boob 
published by him and his successors betvtei 
1744 and 1 80 2, of which copies or adicK 
tisements are still in existence, nearly tw» 
hundred are for children. The first of thex, 
issued before the removal to St. Panl'i 
Churchyard, is ' 'A Little Pretty Pocket-Book, 
intended for the Instruction and Amas^ 
ment of Little Master Tommy and Pretty 
Miss Polly, with an agreeable letter to leid 
from Jack the Giant Killer, as also a Bill 
and Pincushion, the use of which will in- 
fallibly make Tommy a Good Boy, and 
Polly a Good Girl. . . . Price of the Book 
alone, 6^., with a Ball or Pincushion, S^" 
A Circle of the Sciences followed, in w 
small volumes, beginning with TheRojiI 
Battledore, a folded stiff sheet, with kttto, 
pictures, and 

** He that ne'er learns his ABC, 
Forever will a blockhead be ; 
But he that learns these letters fair, 
Shall have a coach to take the Air." 

After this the young learner was allnwl 
into the study of spelling, grammar, aiitlh 
metic, rhetoric, poetry, logic, and geo- 
graphy, with chronology, which was all thil 
history meant to children of the eighteen^ 
century. The series was so popular that it 
was published in part in various corrected 
and revised editions up to 1793. The little 
books, less than four inches by three in siie» 
were dedicated to children of the royal fan* 
ily, or noble personages, and no doubt weit 
as useful in their day as Mangnall's Ques* 
tions were later. They were even calkd 
snuff-box or waistcoat-pocket volumes, to be, 
kept for ready reference in the large pockea 
of the time, that students might extract fl 
date, or disputants clinch an argument fl 
need. ] 

The list of Newbery 's books has none ftr' 
children, save for school use, published dur- 
ing the next ten years. Nevertheless, he 
was all the time writing and printing littk 
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volumes, all trace of which has perished. 
Before 1760, Oliver Goldsmith and the 
brothers Griffith and Giles Jones were in his 
employ as writers and compilers, and it is 
to them that many of the children's bpoks 
are due. A writer in Notes and Queries 
»ys, '' There are probably scores of his 
[Goldsmith's] contributions to this branch 
of literature which will never be traced — like 
the ballads we are told he used to scribble 
off at a crown apiece, wandering about the 
streets to hear them sung, and listen to the re- 
marks and criticism, of the casual audience. " 
From 1760 to 1767 John Newbery and his 
bmily lived in Canonbury House, Isling- 
ton, a building dating from the fourteenth 
century, where poets and statesmen have 
lodged. Newbery' s son Francis says that 
Goldsmith was at one time a dweller in the 
upper story, and often read to him passages 
from his poems, such as the Traveller and 
the ballad from the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's money affairs were always hope- 
lessly entangled with his publisher's, and 
the scene where ''the philanthropic book- 
seller in St. Paul's Churchyard," with his 
red pimpled face, lends a few guineas to Dr. 
Vrimrose, ill aod penniless at a little ale- 
boose many miles from home, is no doubt 
ifoe far from the truth. 

In 1765, the following advertisement ap- 
pmred : V Mr. Newbery intends to publish 
the following important volumes, bound and 
gilt, and hereby invites all his little friends 
who are good to call for them at the Bible 
and Sun, in St. Paul's Churchyard ; but 
those who are naughty to have none. i. The 
Renowned History of Gile? Gingerbread ; a 
little boy who lived upon learning. 2. The 
Easter Gift : or, the way to be good : a book 
much wanted. 3. The Whitsuntide Gift, 
I or the way to be happy : a book very nec- 
essary for all families. 4. The Valentine 
Gift : or how to behave with honour, integ- 
rity, and humanity ; very useful with a 
Trading Nation. We are also desired to 
give notice that there is in the Press, and 
speedily will be published either by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, as the Public shall please 
to determine. The History of Little Goody 
! Two Shoes, otherwise called Margery Two 
LjShoes." It is doubtful whether Newbery, 
[Griffith Jones, or Goldsmith wrote Goody 
Two Shoes; but it is hard to read Mr. 
Welch's preface to. the fac-simile edition of 
1882, and believe that the kindly humor, of 
the tale, the characters, so different in their 
individuality from the wooden little men 
and women of many of Newbery's books, 
the raven, little dog Jumper, and the ghost 



in the church, did not spring from the same 
source as Moses and the Flamboroughs. 

John Newbery died in 1767, leaving his 
medicine business to his son Francis, and 
directing him to carry on the sale and pub- 
lication of books with his step-brother, 
Thomas Carnan, and his namesake cousin, 
Francis Newbery. 

Children in the colonies had, up to this 
time, no books but such as Franklin speaks 
of in his Autobiography— chap-books, Rob- 
ison Crusoe^ and a few stray importations 
from England ,* but after the Revolution 
there was, in New England at least, no lack 
of small, cheap reprints for them. Isaiah 
Thomas, a self-made man of the best type, 
printer's apprentice at seven, before he could 
read, afterwards successful bookseller, pub- 
lisher, and author, noted for fine presence 
and courtly manners, and founder of the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
was publishing, just a hundred years ago, 
school-books and story-books for children. 
He had at one time sixteen presses, seven of 
them in Worcester ; five bookstores in Mas- 
sachusetts, one in Concord, New Hampshire, 
one in Baltimore, and one in Albany. His 
little books are hard to find now, but once 
in a while one, in its original gilt or flowered 
binding, strays into the hands of a collec- 
tor, and is worth, literally, almost its weight 
in gold. At the end of several of these 
little books is a catalogue of " Books for 
the Instruction and Amusement of Children,, 
which will make them safe and happy,, 
printed and sold by I. Thomas, in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, near the Court-House."* 
A comparison with Newbery's catalogue- 
shows that nearly every one of these books 
was reprinted from his publications, with, in. 
some cases, changes of words or phrases to- 
suit republican taste, as in " Nurse True- 
love's New Year's Gift; or the Book of 
Books for Children. Adorned with Cuts^ 
and designed for a Present to every little- 
Boy who would become a great Man, and 
ride upon a fine Horse ; and to every little- 
Girl, who would become a great Woman, 
and ride in a Govemour's gilt Coach." In* 
Newbery's editions of the same book, the- 
" gilt Coach " is the Lord Mayor's. 

One of the most amusing of the little books, 
is "The Juvenile Biographer, containing, 
the lives of little Masters and Misses ; in- 
cluding a variety of good and bad Charac- 
ters. By a little Biographer. The first 
Worcester edition. Worcester (Massachu- 
setts). Printed by Isaiah Thomas, and sold* 
at his Book Store. Sold also b^ E. Battelle,. 
Boston, 1787." The frontispiece is a bust' 
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of the supposed author* a child evidently in 
the last stages of hydrocephalus. The first 
biographer of Miss Betsey AUgood states 
that *< this pretty little Miss, though now 
but in the seventh year of her age, has more 
Thought and Prudence than many at seven- 
teen. She works at her Needle to admira- 
tion, reads like a little Queen, and writes a 
very pretty hand." Of Master Billy Bad- 
enough it is told that ''at the age of nine 
years he could read, write, and cast ac- 
counts with any one, had made some pro- 
gress in Latin and French, and understood 
some little matters in Geography. He was 
very good-natured, and readily parted with 
any Thing to his Playfellows." But the 
biographer goes on to say that with these 
virtues and accomplishments he had grave 
faults, for he robbed orchards, went bird's 
nesting, and killed the little birds, kicked 
up his companion's heels on the ice, and 
fought with other boys, until his father was 
obliged to send him to sea. 

Miss Amelia Lovebook, a model child of 
eight, and the subject of one of the bio- 
graphies, writes to a friend, " Dear Miss, I 
received your kind Invitation since I have 
been in Town, to what you are pleased to 
call a Game of Romps, I do not presume to 
take upon me to say, in what Manner little 
Misses should spend their Time; but you 
must pardon me if I say, that I think Time, 
which is so valuable, may be spent in a much 
better manner than Romping, If you in- 
vited me to drink a serious cup of Tea with 
you, I should roost certainly have accepted 
the kind offer, which- might have, perhaps, 
produced a Conversation to the Advantage 
•of us both." Did the writer really mean to 
hold up as an ideal child, a little wizened, 
.affected miss, drinking tea, which then, as 
^ow, was — or should have been — forbidden 
to well-brought up children ? Is Miss 
Amelia the parent of the sickly school of 
-childish biography that flourished thirty or 
forty years later? 

Another book, not in Welsh's catalogue 
of Newbery's publications, unless as Mr. 
Telltruth's Natural History of Four-Footed 
Beasts, is •' The Natural History of Beasts," 
which are to be met within the Four 
^Quarters of the Globe. By Charley Colum- 
bus. Embellished with Pictures. The First 
Worcester Edition. Printed at Worcester, 
^Massachusetts, by Isaiah Thomas, 1794." 
.It is dedicated to " All Good Little Masters 
.and Misses in the United States of Amer- 
ica," and begins with the *' rhinoceros, 
isometiroes called the unicorn, from his hav- 
ing one horn only, growiLg out of his nose. 



or snout." The beast's body takes up so 
much room in the woodcut that only a very 
small piece of his horn is shown. When 
the rhinoceros has killed a man, the book 
says, " he comes and licks him, and his 
tongue is so rough and hard, that it brings 
off the flesh from the bones." The wood- 
cuts are very droll. The "tyger" is in& 
rampant attitude ; the cat and guinea-pig, 
from lack of objects with which to compare 
them, look larger than the bear and hyena; 
the " barbyroussa's " likeness is evidently 
evolved from the inner consciousness of tbf 
artist, for it has three or four tusks on each 
side of its head, and a tail like a true-lover's 
knot. Then the camelopardalis is spoken 
of as a very uncommon animal, and a fabu- 
lous Chinese beast, the sucutiro or scutairo, 
not to be found in later works on natural 
history, is depicted and described. 

" Jacky Dandy's Delight ; or the History 
of Birds and Beasts," in the first Worcester 
edition of 1788, includes also Androdcs 
and the Lion, The Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin, and a Visit at Homely- Hall, where 
the good old custom of eating pudding be- 
fore meat was observed ; for, as the author 
says, " Master Prudence having said grace, 
we all fell to, with a design to destroy a fine 
plumb-pudding that was placed at the bot- 
tom of the table." 

The Father's Gift has lessons in speffing, 

preceded by this moral song : 

" Let me not join with those in Play, 
Who Fibs and Stories tell, 
I with my Book will spend the Day, 
And not with such Boys dwell. 
For one nide Boy will spoil a Score, 
As I have oft been told ; 
And one bad Sheep, in Time, is sure 
To injure all the Fold." 

'' Mother Goose's Melody, or Sonnets for 
the Cradle, in two parts. Part I. The most 
celebrated songs and lullabies of the' old 
British nurses, calculated to amuse the chil- 
dren and excite them to sleep. Part II. 
Those of that sweet Songster and Nuise of 
Art and Humours, Master William Shake- 
speare," first printed by Caman, Newbery's 
step-son, in 1780, includes in the first part 
the history of Johnny and Betty Winckie, 
the love-tale of the little man and the. little 
maid, with burlesque aphorisms from Coke 
and Littleton and other learned authors, and 
the Maggoty Pye which shocked Peter Far- 
ley. 

In "The Brother's Gift," Miss Kitty 
Bland, who has been spoiled at a boarding- 
school, is reformed by her brother, who, as 
a reward for her excellent needlework makes 
her a present of a fine new pair of stays, a 
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picture of which takes up nearly a whole 
page of the story. 

" Vice in its proper Shape, or, the won- 
derful and melancholy Transformation of 
several Naughty Masters and Misses into 
those contemptible Animals which they 
roost resemble in disposition" is a warning 
to bad children. In the History of Tommy 
Careless, which still exists in Newbery's 
edition among a number of Thomas's re- 
prints, the hero in one week falls out of a 
window into the water, loses both his kite 
and its string, falls out of an apple-tree, 
bums his forehead while melting lead, kills 
his bird by forgetting to turn its water-dish 
towards the cage, and pulls hairs out of 
Dobbin's tail till the horse kicks him, and 
kills his father's favorite pointer. The book 
leaves the unhappy boy caught by one 
finger in a mouse-trap. 

The tales and verses, although always ad- 
vertised to be of highly moral tone, are 
often free in speech to a degree that entirely 
unfits them for children's reading nowadays. 
The copies that remain are either in the orig- 
inal Dutch paper, in rainbow colors, blue, 
green, red, and yellow, with small gilt tig- 
ore^ all in the space of less than four inches 
bj three, or bound together, half a dozen 
io one fat volume. These were the little 
feoob which every country schoolmistress 
felt obliged to give ''to all her pupils on 
the closing day of her school. Otherwise 
she would be thought stingy, and half the 
good she had done during the summer would 
be canceled by the omission of the expected 
donations. If she had the least generosity, 
or hoped to be remembered with any respect 
I and affection, she must devote a week's 
wages, and perhaps more, to the purchase of 
these little toy -books." 

The children of to-day owe to Godwin a 
debt of gratitude for suggesting, and the 
firm for publishing, Charlesand Mary Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare and Adventures of 
Ulysses. The authors also wrote, in 1809, 
Mrs. Leicester's School, " for M. J. God- 
win at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner 
Street." Its popularity encouraged the 
brother and sister to compose two very small 
volumes of poetry for children. Charles 
lamb wrote to Coleridge in the same year, 
" Our little poems are but humble; but they 
have no name. You must read them, re- 
membering they were task-work \ and per- 
haps you will admire the number of subjects, 
all of children, picked out by an old bach- 
elor and an old maid. Many parents would 
not have found so many." The whole edi- 
tion was soon sold out and out of print. 



About one-third of the poems wer^ printed 
during the next year in two books of selec- 
tions. In 1 81 2 all the poems but three 
were reprinted in Boston. The existence 
of the reprint was, however, unknown in 
England until in 1877 a paper was published 
describing a copy of the original two vol- 
umes which had been bought by a South 
Australian gentleman at a sale in Plymouth, 
England, eleven years before. This paper, 
quoted in United States newspapers, brought 
to light two copies of the Boston edition. 

The tendency in the United States had 
been all this time, as we have seen, to re- 
print English books, either exactly or with 
very slight modifications to suit republican 
taste. From Franklin's little volumes ot 
Bunyan, which he sold to buy some small 
chapmen's books, a historical collection, 
his Plutarch, Defoe, and Spectator, there 
was little change to the end of the century, 
when Buckingham, the Boston printer, had, 
besides the last-mentioned work, Robinson 
Crusoe, Goody Two Shoes, Tom Thumb, 
Michael Wigglesworth's Day of Doom, a 
file of almanacs, Gulliver's Travels, The 
History of the Pirates, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Tristram Shandy, Tom Jones, and 
Junius. But school-books were scarce and 
dear during the Revolution, and Noah 
Webster, foreseeing that works like Dil- 
worth's New Guide to the English Tongue, 
probably intended for charity schools, would 
not long be useful in a new country, pub- 
lished his Grammatical Institute, containing 
a little general information for country boys 
and girls who had few books, and later his 
typical New England spelling-book. 

Dr. Holmes tells how much more New 
England boys and girls used to hear, in 
books, of Enfflish birds and flowers, and 
game, and social customs, than of their own, 
and how he used to find himself in a strange 
world, " where James was called Jem, not 
Jim^ as we heard it ... . where naughty 
schoolboys got through a gap in the hedge, 
to steal Farmer Giles's red-streaks, instead 
of shinning over the fence to hook old 
Daddy Jones's Baldwins; where Hodge 
used to go to the alehouse for his mug of 
beer, while we used to see old Joe steering 
for the grocery to get his glass of rum . . . 
where there were larks and nightingales in- 
stead of yellow-birds and bobolinks ; where 
the robin was a little domestic bird that fed 
at table, instead of a great fidgety, jerky, 
whooping thrush." The time was now 
coming when as distinctively American 
characteristics would be found in stories and 
books of amusement as in Webster's school- 
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of the supposed author* a child evidently in 
the last stages of hydrocephalus. The first 
biography of Miss Betsey Allgood states 
that "this pretty little Miss, though now 
but in the seventh year of her age, has more 
Thought and Prudence than many at seven- 
teen. She works at her Needle to admira- 
tion, reads like a little Queen, and writes a 
very pretty hand." Of Master Billy Bad- 
enough it is told that "at the age of nine 
years he could read, write, and cast ac- 
counts with any one, had made some pro- 
gress in Latin and French, and understood 
some little matters in Geography. He was 
very good-natured, and readily parted with 
any Thing to his Playfellows." But the 
biographer goes on to say that with these 
virtues and accomplishments he had grave 
faults, for he robbed orchards, went bird's 
nesting, and killed the little birds, kicked 
up his companion's heels on the ice, and 
fought with other boys, until his father was 
obliged to send him to sea. 

Miss A.melia Lovebook, a model child of 
eight, and the subject of one of the bio- 
graphies, writes to a friend, " Dear Miss, I 
received your kind Invitation since I have 
been in Town, to what you are pleased to 
call a Game of Romps, I do not presume to 
take upon me to say, in what Manner little 
Misses should spend their Time; but you 
must pardon me if I say, that I think Time, 
which is so valuable, may be spent in a much 
better manner than Romping, If you in- 
vited me to drink a serious cup of Tea with 
you, I should most certainly have accepted 
the kind offer, which- might have, perhaps, 
produced a Conversation to the Advantage 
•of us both." Did the writer really mean to 
hold up as an ideal child, a little wizened, 
affected miss, drinking tea, which then, as 
.now, was — or should have been — forbidden 
to well-brought up children ? Is Miss 
Amelia the parent of the sickly school of 
•childish biography that flourished thirty or 
forty years later ? 

Another book, not in Welsh's catalogue 
of Newbery's publications, unless as Mr. 
Telltruth's Natural History of Four-Footed 
Beasts, is " The Natural History of Beasts," 
which are to be met within the Four 
♦Quarters of the Globe. By Charley Colum- 
bus. Embellished with Pictures. The First 
Worcester Edition. Printed at Worcester, 
^Massachusetts, by Isaiah Thomas, 1794." 
Jt is dedicated to " All Good Little Master 
.and Misses in the United States of Amer- 
ica," and begins with the "rhinoceros, 
isometimes called the unicorn, from his hav- 
ing one horn only, growiLg out of his nose, 



or snout." The beast's body takes up so 
much room in the woodcut that only a very 
small piece of his horn is shown. When 
the rhinoceros has killed a man, the 
says, " he comes and licks him, and 
tongue is so rough and hard, that it briq^j 
off the flesh from the bones." The woo^ 
cuts are very droll. The "tyger" is inil 
rampant attitude ; the cat and guinea-| 
from lack of objects with which to com} 
them, look larger than the bear and hyena; 
the " barbyroussa's " likeness is evident!) 
evolved from the inner consciousness of tl 
artist, for it has three or four tusks on 
side of its head, and a tail like a true-lover'j 
knot. Then the camelopardalis is 
of as a very uncommon animal, and a 
lous Chinese beast, the sucutiro or sent 
not to be found in later works on nati 
history, is depicted and described. 

" Jacky Dandy's Delight ; or the Histt 
of Birds and Beasts," in the first Worccstc 
edition of 1788, includes also Androcl 
and the Lion, The Death and Burial of 
Robin, and a Visit at Homely-Hall, wt 
the good old custom of eating pudding 
fore meat was observed ; for, as the antl 
says, '' Master Prudence having said 
we all fell to, with a design to destroy 1 1 
plumb-pudding that was placed at thehotj 
tom of the table." 

The Father's Gift has lessons in spdEiigi| 
preceded by this moral song : 

" Let me not join with those in PUy, 
Who Fibs and Stories tell, 
I with my Book will spend the Day, 
And not with such Boys dwell. 
For one nide Boy will spoil a Score, 
As I have oft been told ; 
And one bad Sheep, in Time, is sure 
To injure all the Fold.'* 

" Mother Goose's Melody, or Soauets fd 
the Cradle, in two parts. Part I. The m( 
celebrated songs and lullabies of the olj 
British nurses, calculated to amuse the cbil 
dren and excite them to sleep. F^rt 
Those of that sweet Songster and Narse 
Art and Humours, Master William Shak< 
speare," first printed by Caman, Newberyl 
step-son, in 1780, includes in the first 
the history of Johnny and Betty WincklcT 
the love-tale of the little man and the little 
maid, with burlesque aphorisms from Coke 
and Littleton and other learned authors, vA 
the Maggoty Pye which shocked Peter Far- 
ley. 

In "The Brother's Gift," Miss Kitty 
Bland, who has been spoiled at a boarding- 
school, is reformed by her brother, who, ^ 
a reward for her excellent needlework makes 
her a present of a fine new pair of stays, 1 
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Clare of which takes tip nearly a whole 
ge of the story. 

" Vice in its proper Shape, or, the won- 
rrfiil and mdancnoly Transformation of 
veral Naughty Masters and Misses into 
ose contemptible Animals vhich tbey 
ost resemble in disposition" isawaratng 
< bad children. In the History of Tornnif 
areiess, which still exists in Ncwbery's 
lition funong a number of Thomas's re- : 
rints, the hero in one week &lls oat of a 
indow into the water, loses both his kite 
nd its string, falls out of an apple-tree, 
unis bis forehead white roelting lead, k:Ia 
is bird by forgetting to turn its water-ibia 
awards the cage, and pulb bain ok c/ 
bobbin's tail till the horse kicks him, xji 
uUs bis father's favorite pointer. The bccc 
leaves the unhappy boy caught by oae 
biger in a mouse -trap. 

The talcs and verses, although atwa^i aA- 
vertised to be of highly moral toee. vc 
often free in speech to a degree thai •arjr^r 
anfitathem for children's nadiDgaowaiixrL 
THw copies that remain arc cither in :te '^^- 
inal Dutch paper, in rainbow c6U-jt%. ^tk. 
green, red, and yellow, with maU fjjz i*- 
ore-., <ll in the space of less than foor ■:^jik: 
V ihtee, or bound together, half a i-.-oa 
in one fat volume. These were the L.-»t 
boob which every country scboc^citr.rini 
fcit obliged to give "to all her p^j'.#t 
tile closing day of her school. 0:-jtr»-i»t 
rlbe wou\d be thought stingy, and ha.:^ tu; 
||Dod she had done during the mmmer wvuic 
joe canceled by the omission of the cxys^jx 
tdooations. If she had the least geBeT<j«..".,r, 

fped to be remembered with any rcfrfx^ 
affection, she must devote a week's 
ii and perhaps more, to the purchase of 
little toy-books." 
le children of today owe to Godwin a 
of gratitude for suggesting, and the 
'< 'rm for publishing, Charlesand Mary Lamb'i 
ules from Shakespeare and Adventures of 
Ulysses. The authors also wrote, in 1809, 
■«■ Leicester's School, "for M. J. God- 
fvQ at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinoer 
"rwt." Its popularity encouraged the 
irother and sister to compose two very somI 
'olumes of poetry for children. Chaj-1^ 



Aboot ooe-tbiid of the poems were printed 
dnrtiig the Beat year in two books of ie\eC' 
tiooa. In i8ia all the poons bat thrC^ 
were reprinted in BoAon. TIk cnstco^^ 
of the reprist was. however, tmknown <** 
Engirod -a^-^ in 1677 a p^w wn poblibe*' 
descT-.bc=^ a copy of tbc onpnal two r<A' 
■mcs wrj-i hac been bonirhi \n- «. Soo* 
A^HCabn prntiniaE at e safe ra pivmoaii. 
E>^iar.d. eie»rt v-aw wAtK. Tijit uaws, 
7W-.ec tc t n.KC ^aM-newsuapert ii^tStt 
K. ;irtr. rwv copfw tr Iik Inttiur ^pn^ 
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read ■ 



piibering they were task-work ; 
W* you will admirt- the number ' 
jlof children, picked out by =r 
"Widan old maid. Many ]..- 
e found fo inanj." 'I ! 
> <ru soon sold out and cxi- 



jimr. Li^tac iivj^. ^"^^ t^^- 



1^/t 



W-r-jsw- 



y.-j-M.. 



•r.'^ w. iKMi. . 



rth 



r'-»'M-, -here 
/= ■---»; if— i^. .-.->?', ,,^. „ ■ "««, 

'^- v...^-, ... -,^ --^^ i-'""^ 

V a..^a;.- '^ ^^-J?*^ r>oom. a 
', / '■^r ^f Wake- 
- "^ J'-iiwi, and 
"' •"^'^ warre and 
'- •'■'Ml, and Noah 
■^ ""irVa Ilk*; Lni- 
'•* ''•"gliih Tongtie, 
-'^»*t/ vhorttt, would 
* '"w cyMintry, p>jb- 

-._ ■■'■•'.'■ire, containing 

A •'■'-.*-*»*». ,^ f,^r country boys 
'; '*** '"■• ■'-'.k«, and later his 

'^ ^. •. rt/,w m>ich more Sew 
'■ *•"* J.tti ii«ed to hear, in 
'm'.-'n ■,<iwj4 and flowers, and 
rf'-ii '.M»>-,m,, than of their own, 
»wJ ■r. finrt himself in a strange 
"T^ ^sm*™ was relied Jem, not 
"■wd It ... , where nanghty 
pr>» ?hr'>'t((h a gap in the hedge, 
H a.rii .■'wrwrr f,il<-«'* red-Streaks, instead 
^f Minnin^ '>v*r the fence to hook old 
.■,*W'/ ',rn\^-t Raldwins; where Hodge 
UMt '(% j^ ro the alehoiiM for his rnitg of 
i«»r trh'.W -m*- iiwd If vr old Toeatccring 

'■.^r- 'xrrr; wvrt liirk^i jnd nii;hnngaJes i|»- 
.'ra*t '^^ yetlow bifrtn arid bobolinks; wber* 
■-■'■- fobtn wa« a litilc (tome^ii.: bird that M 
.' -jhle, inaiead of a (jrcat ridgety, Jt*^ 
■ .'■.oping thrush, " The tunc "■» **f 
nuna when as di^imctively 
•nrtrristira would he found"***' 
.'^ka of atnnsementas in WeW"^ 
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books. We owe the change to one man, 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich, born in Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, in 1793. His father was 
a clergyman, who had, for the time, a large 
collection of theological books, but few 
others. The son says, " When I was about 
ten years old, my father brought me from 
Hartford Gaffer Ginger, Goody Two Shoes, 
and some of the rhymes and jingles now 
collected under the name of Mother Goose, 
with perhaps a few other toy books of that 
day. These were a revelation. Of course 
I read them, but, I must add, with no real 
relish." A little later, one of the boy's 
companions lent him a book with some of 
the popular fairy and giant tales, which in- 
spired him with such horror that his mother 
was obliged to tell him that they were not 
true, but mvented to amuse children. With 
fine scorn and the true matter-of-fact Parley 
spirit, the child replied, " Well, they don't 
amuse me." He grew up with the belief 
that the children's books of the day were 
full of nothing but lies and horrors, exciting 
those who read them to crime and blood- 
shed. At twelve, however, he was delighted 
with Robinson Crusoe, and a translation of 
one of Madame de Genlis's tales, explain- 
ing certain marvels by simple physical 
causes. He read, too. The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, and twenty years later, 
while telling Hannah More how he had enr 
joyed it, formed the idea of Parley's Tales. 
In 1827, he published the first of them. In 
the next thirty years he wrote or edited 
more than a hundred volumes, most of them 
for children or schools, told in a pleasant 
and familiar .style. A middle-aged reader 
can hardly see his little History of the 
United States, with chapters on Central 
and South America, without recognizing as 
the sources of many ideas useful in later life 
the hideous little woodcuts of the Pilgrims 
landing in a snowstorm, the Dustin family 
attacked by the Indians, the burning of 
Schenectady, or Captain Waterton on the 
cayman's back. It is just possible that true 
tales of Indian barbarities may impress a 
sensitive child with as great a sense of hor- 
ror as legends of giants, but Peter Parley 
seems never to have thought so. In his 
mind if a thing was true it was right ; if 
false, it was wrong. He speaks with scorn, 
in his autobiography, of attempts to revive 
the old fairy-tales, and treats Halliwell's 
edition of the nursery rhymes of England 
as if it were beneath notice. His mind was 
essentially prosaic, but he did a great work 
in simplifying history, geography, and books 
of travel for children. 



Jacob Abbott published his Young Chris- 
tian in 1832, and from that time until his 
death, in 1879, was constantly writing for 
young people. Who is not grateful, not- 
withstanding late irreverent burlesques, for 
the simple pictures of happy child-life is 
the Rollo, Lucy, Jonas, and Francooa 
books ? Old-fashioned as they seem not, 
they are so full of common sense, and have 
so clear an idea of children's relations to 
each other and their elders, that some of 
them should be on every child's bookshdves. 
The young people of fourteen or fifteen, 
like Beechnut and Mary Bell, who act as 
guides and teachers to children a few jeais 
younger, are remarkably mature, and have 
a wonderful development of reason, jodg* 
ment, and knowledge of child-nature; bat 
their advice is always good and worthy o( 
remembrance. Then, too, these are dis* 
tinctively New EnglauQd story-books. The 
children go sleighing and coasting, walk oa 
snow-shoes, pop com, roast apples, and do 
a thousand things such as country boys and 
girls delight in. They learn, too, to oe 
their eyes in traveling, and many a gnwD- 
up man or woman of to-day, who cannot 
tell why London or Paris looks so familiar, 
is indebted to Rollo in Europe for knovi- 
edge absorbed so long ago that its source 
has been forgotten. 

Between 1840 and 1850, a GermasiDila- 
ence was felt in children's books. Grimm's 
tales had been translated before, but Gam- 
mer Grethel and little stories of real hie 
came on the scene. Illustrations and type 
began to be better. Soon after 1850, really 
beautiful colored pictures were to be seen in 
books for children, published on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Hans Andersen was hy 
this time well-known to English-reading 
children. The reign of fairy-tales had be- 
gun again with the study of folk-lore. 

With fairy-tales and hero-legends re- 
written and simplified for children, with 
history told in story-form, there is only one 
danger — that young readers will be satisfied 
with abridgments, and know nothing ia 
later years of great originals. 

Atiantk AUnO/^- 



The violet looks from its lowly bed 
To the sun that is shining overhead. 

The sun looks down fipom the azure sky 
And pours its light into the violet's eye. 

Faith looks up to the Eternal Throne, 
Whence " light is for the righteous sown." 

And grace descends from heaven above. 
Filling the soul with peace and love. 
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* Yc may be aye stickin' in a tree, Jock : it will 

be growin' when ye' re sleepin'." Schick F»rmgr. 

THE circular letter mailed to each of the 
County, City, Borough and Township 
Superintendents gives a brief outline of sub- 
jects to be presented for consideration. It 
is desired to secure full expression of views 
upon these and other topics of special in- 
terest. For this time is needed, and hence 
provision is made for the reading of but 
three formal papers. The convention will 
be held at Harrisburg, commencing Wed- 
nesday, April nth, at la o'clock, and con- 
tioQiog two da3rs. 

On Wednesday a paper will be read by 
Prof. D. M. Wolf, Superintendent of Centre 
county, upon *' Institutes and their General 
Management." The discussion will be 
opcDed by Supts. R. F. Hoffecker, of Mont- 
gDiDery county, and George A. Spindler, of 
Washington county. 

On Thursday, Supt. R. M. McNeal, of 
Danphin county, will read a paper upon the 
subject of "Examination and Qualification 
of Teachers." The discussion will be 
opened by Supt. George W. Ryan, of Brad- 
ford county, and M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
Huntingdon county. 

At the meeting of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents a paper will be read by Supt. 
W. H. Shelley, of York, upon the subject, 
"Selection and Transfer of Teachers. * ' The 
discussion will be opened by Supts. Geo. J. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, and C. A. Babcock, 
of Oil City. 

Ample time will be given for miscellan- 
eous business and such other subjects, in 
addition to those named above, as shall be 
presented in the convention. Let every Su- 
perintendent make such arrangements as 
will insure his attendance at this meeting. 

Thk Convention of Superintendents re- 
cently held at the National Capitol was a very 
satisfactory meeting. The attendance was 
good, the topics were of the time, and a live, 
practical interest was manifested in all the 
discussions. More time than usual was given 
for full expression of views upon each topic 
presented. There was, we are glad to say, 
^Q espectatly large delegation from Penn- 



sylvania, probably larger than from any 
other of the States represented, including 
Supts. MacAlister, Luckey, Morrow, Jones, 
Streeter, Babcock, Foster, Buehrle, Philips, 
Shelly, Monroe, Slotter, and others whose 
names we do not now recall, as well as Profs. 
Brooks, Lyte, Noss, Woodruff and Cooper. 

The subject of manual training was first 
taken up, and awakened much interest. Prof. 
Hams's opening paper defended the neces- 
sity of such training in all our common 
schools. Supt. Marble took the other side. 
His paper, in many respects very valuable, 
sufifered somewhat in its peculiar method of 
presentation. It was quite impossible to 
come to any conclusion upon the base of 
any statistics, it being difficult even to de- 
termine the real meaning of '' manual train- 
ing" from the vague and sometimes contra- 
dictory definitions of the same. The result 
of the discussion was the appointment of a 
committee to report a course of manual 
training such as schools might be able 
to adopt in case the general principle is 
acknowledged. 

Other topics came up in their order, and 
were well discussed, but only in way of de- 
liberation. No effort was made to formulate 
anything that might be carried into effect 
in the various States. A pleasant feature 
of the convention was a special reception 
at the White House, attended with much 
cordial hand-shaking. We hope, in our 
next issue, to present at some length the 
proceedings of the convention. 

Dr. Gko. G. Groff sends us the following 
note, under the title, "A Late Explana- 
tion," which we take pleasure in giving in- 
sertion at his request : 

Mr, Editor — A valued friend in one of our 
State Normal Schools has called my attention to 
the fact that in my recent strictures on these 
schools, I gave no credit to the men and women 
who are laboring so hard to do good and true 
work in the cause of education in them. This 
was an unintentional oversight on my part. I 
know that there are many excellent teachers, no- 
ble men and women, in these schools, who are 
doing the best work they can in their positions, 
which are not always free from vexations. But 
I have no quarrel with men. It is with the sys- 
tem under which these schools are operated that 
I wished to protest against the present gross in- 
justice of the State in aiding a few schools and 
withholding aid from others. The system is bad, 
not the teachers in the schools. 

Truly, Geo. G. Groff. 
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HONOR OF THE STATE. 



PROMOTION OF CLERK THE CAUSE OF SOLDIERS* 
ORPHANS EXCITEMENT. 



SLANDER RECORD IN APPLETON'S ANNUAL. 



THE annual report of the Superintendent 
of Soldiers' Orphan Schools will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the The 
JaumaL The number ,of institutions in 
which soldiers' orphans are now maintained 
is 1 7 ; the number of such orphans in schools 
andhomesMay3i, 1887, was 2, 774; the num- 
ber admitted since the schools went into op- 
eration is 14,810; the cost of the system for 
the' past year has been 1338,469.26, and the 
entire cost of system thus for, ^8,629,822. 20. 

This sum, expended during a period of 
twenty-five years, means the solemn pledge 
redeemed which was made in behalf of the 
State to her citizen soldiery ; it means also 
intelligent and honorable manhood and 
'womanhood, everywhere throughout the 
Commonwealth, for thousands of our citi- 
zens who would otherwise have been with- 
out the inestimable advantages of intellectual 
and moral training. Thus it stands forth 
upon the records of the State not less a vast 
benefaction conferred than an honest obli- 
gation fairly discharged. 

The ordeal of fire through which these 
schools have recently passed has been such 
as to test their quality to the utmost degree. 
Nobly have they withstood the lest, approv- 
ing themselves no base coin but genuine 
metal. They are now known of all men, 
and the good work they have done, and are 
doing, has more adequate recognition 
throughout the State than would have been 
possible but for this crusade of personal 
vengeance. As for the Superintendent : 
neither princely salary — much less the 
modest figure of 11,250 per annum — nor 
high official position for any term of years 
however long, could make amends for his 
late experience of shameless vituperation 
and outrage. Most gladly, in those long 
months of gloom and wearing anxiety, when 
reputation suffered eclipse and honor was 
assailed at every turn, to be rid of all re- 
sponsibility and notoriety in connection with 
the management of these schools, would he 
have^rved in humblest station and lived 
on cheapest fare. But to have given way 
to the powers of darkness in such a contest, 
would have been to deal himself and the 
schools a more deadly blow than any with- 
in the power of his assailants to inflict. To 
have struck his flag in such a fight would 
have been rankest cowardice, an outrage 



foul upon himself, his past, his family, his 
friends, and his associates in the direction 
of the general school work of the State as 
well as in that of the Orphan Schools. It 
would have been to merit a future of dis- 
grace and contempt. 

Does such language seem too strong ? If 
the reader will turn to AppIeton*s AnniBi 
for 1 886, which is issued supplementarj to 
Appleton's New American Cyclopedia, and 
which has been delivered to subscribers and 
others within the past few weeks, he will 
find under the head of '' Pennsylvania," tbe 
following paragraph : 

Soldiers* Orphans* Homes. — Duriee the year, 
the attention of the Governor was called to cer- 
tain allegations made by a responsible news- 
paper, of neglect, inhumanity, and comipdoo. 
m the care and maintenance of the Soldien* 
Orphans supported in the various orphan sch«^ 
at the expense of the State. As th e result of an ex- 
haustive examination, he was entirely convinced 
of the truth of the charges made. ' * It is impossiMe, 
with the evidence procured,*' he says, "to doitbt 
that for many years the generous bounty of die 
State has been systematically and deliberately 
wasted and perverted; the orphans in many 
cases defrauoed of the commonest comforts oif 
life ; cruelty and inhumanity of the most repol* 
sive character practiced, and the schools oo- 
ducted by a combination of mercenary coatiac- 
tors in the most corrupt, unlawful, and iMif- 
less manner. To do this the laws goverBJo; 
the institutions have been disregarded and per- 
sistently violated; the public officers charged 
with their superintendence and govemmoK 
have been negligent, incompjetent, and stQ6- 
ously derelict ; and, while the investigation was 
being made, either abstained from assistance or 
embarrassed the discovery of the facts. I there- 
fore deemed the first step needed to reform tbe 
abuses unearthed to be tne discharge of the ofB- 
cials through whose gross incompetence and 
dereliction they were made possible, and the 
substitution of more faithful and competent in- 
cumbents. The disclosures made by the inves- 
tigation have compelled a marked improvement 
in the condition or the children as to their food, 
clothing, education, and |^eneral accommoda- 
tions, as well as in the sanitary arrangements of 
the buildings.** 

This blot upon the escutcheon of the 
State goes permanently upon library shelves, 
public and private, in all parts of the United 
States, in Canada, and even beyond the 
seas. Pennsylvania is the only State that 
has dealt thus generously with the children 
of her soldiers. It was her glory. An irate 
Governor tears this honor from her brow, 
and restores the chaplet after intertwining 
with its olive and laurel but noisome and 
poisonous weeds. It is therefore proper that 
the public should know, in very truth, tbe 
impelling motive of this slandeSi«ipon the 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania. 
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Were it not that that this statement has 
been published in its present form of his- 
toric record, we should be glad to let the 
odious matter sink into oblivion without 
another word upon it. But this shameless 
and wicked perversion of facts must now be 
set right once and for all, so far as we are 
concerned. "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness/' is a command no less imperative 
opon a Governor than upon a clergyman. 
With complete knowledge of the situation, 
weighing every word here used, as in the 
presence of the Infinite Truth, we believe, 

The sole moving cause of the recent Sol^ 
aers^ Orphan excitement to have been the 
promotion of a clerk in the Department of 
Orphan Schools at Harrisburg, 

That it was designed^ primarily and ex- 
tbuivefy^ to crush the Superintendent, and 
to remove everybody connected with the office ^ 
because of the aforesaid promotion, 

That the condition of the schools — good^ 
had, <fr indifferent — had really nothing to do 
with the original end and purpose of the so- 
called investigation. 

Two clerks are employed in the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers' Orphan Schools. Their 
salaries are respectively |i,8oo and |x,4oo. 
Colonel Paul, who had for a long period 
Add the chief clerkship, was about to retire 
from this office, and, in the true spirit of 
civil service reform, the place was promised 
to Mr. Pomeroy, financial clerk, a man of 
the utmost trustworthiness, a most compe- 
tent clerk, and at the same time thoroughly 
Miliar with all the details and routine of 
the Department work. 

The Superintendent is under bond in 
twenty thousand dollars for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. This 
consideration alone — were there not others 
of even greater importance — would make it 
unperative that he should have only a tried 
man in the responsible position of chief 
clerk. Such a man he had, beyond doubt 
or controversy, in Mr. Pomeroy, and he 
congratulated himself upon this fact — con- 
fidently expecting that Goverson Pattison 
would regard the matter in the same light 
as himself^ and would name a new man for 
the financial instead of the chief clerkship. 

Not the slightest discourtesy, nor any 
semblance of such impropriety, was in- 
tended towards the Governor in this busi- 
ness-like disposition of a purely business 
Jatter. The Governor, however, for months 
occlined to name any one for the financial 
clerkship, when, January i, 1886, it being 
imperative that action should be no longer 
^^^ed, the knot of difficulty was cut by 



the Superintendent himself making such 
appointment. 

At once the Governor's plan of campaign 
seems to have been determined upon — with 
deadly purpose to crush the Superintendent. 
One John Norris, well chosen for his ap- 
pointed work of defamation, visited without 
delay the various schools to "make out a 
case," apparently against the management 
of the schools in their every department, 
but really against the Superintendent in their 
general direction. 

After spending some weeks among them, 
and at the office m Harrisburg, noting what- 
ever suited his purpose, and being afforded 
whatever facilities he might desire for the 
prosecution of the work in hand — which, it 
may be added, was recognized from the be- 
ginning as hostile, and as being inspired by 
the Governor with hostile intent — he pub- 
lished, February 2a, 1886, an extraordinary 
statement, occupying several colunms of the 
Philadelphia Record^ in which, upon a very 
slender basis of fact, he built up a colossal 
structure of misrepresentation and falsehood. 

The work was effectively begua, and with 
all the power of the newspaper press di- 
rectly and indirectly at his command and 
used to the utmost, even to the extent of 
articles, villainously illustrated, in Frank 
Leslie and in many of the local papers of 
Pennsylvania; with the telegraphic con- 
nections of the Associated Press at his con- 
trol ; conducting a sham investigation, and 
flooding the State with such frequent re- 
ports as he saw fit to send out to the public, 
the campaign of vituperation and falsehood 
was vigorously carried forward. 

The task appointed this expert without a 
conscience seems to hav^ been a most con- 
genial one, namely, that of destroying pub- 
lic confidence in the Orphan Schools of the 
State, without a thought of right or justice, 
and with a purely personal end in view!: 
He planned his work with rare skill, and 
his first moves were those of a master in the 
game of strategy. Had it been to bring 
disgrace upon the Normal School system j 
of the State, or a dozen of its leading Col- 
leges, its Insane Asylums or other public 
charities, its best managed prisons or re- 
form schools, or even a dozen of its leading; 
churches or clergymen, with the same, aN 
most unlimited, facilities for the publicatiorii 
of his reckless distortion of facts, his exhibit 
would have shocked the public mind hardly 
less than his Soldiers' Orphan showing. 

The Governor says that his attention was: 
attracted to the schools by this article of ' 
February 2 2d I John Norris, on more thaoi 
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one occasion, while making his visitation 
preparatory to writing his ^t article, said 
that he was acting under '^ high authority." 
Od the 29th day of January, 1886 — three 
weeVs before the appearance of his first 
article of February 2 2d — he said to a re- 
putable gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
gave us the fact shortly afterwards, *^Itis 
not so much the Inspectors or Managers of 
the schools that we care about. Ifs Higbee 
we're after t^ and, with much emphasis — 
The Governor^ s behind this.** 

These are his exact words, vouched for by 
the most reputable authority. It was very 
indiscreet for this man to make such state- 
ment, as it shows clearly the animus of the 
entire prosecution which was, from first to 
last, little else than persecution. Everything 
possible was done to bring disgrace upon a 
noble charity, because it was thought that, 
in the general odium, the Superintendent 
must be overwhelmed, and thus punished by 
the Executive — for appointing a tried man 
to be his chief clerk ! 

After the so-called ''investigation" had 
been sufficiently prolonged, and the State 
made to ring with the John Norris story of 
outrage upon her orphan children, loud, 
frequent, and very positive announcement 
was made of speedy indictment, impending 
lawsuits, immediate suspension from office, 
prompt removal, etc., etc. But nothing 
was done, beyond the sending out of sensa- 
tional despatches to the newspaper press. At 
length, after delay of many months, it was 
finally given out, and widely published, that 
the Attorney General had no longer the 
''time" necessary to prosecute the case 
against the Superintendent I Falsehood 
again. The Attorney General, who is one 
of the ablest criminal lawyers in the State, 
did not fail to prosecute for lack of time, but 
simply because he knew — if possible, even 
better thanGovemer Pattison himself— that 
there was no case, nor ever had been / 

Though the " case" was carefully kept out 
-of the courts, it was tried everywhere in the 
newspapers. The former stood open at 
Harrisburg and in each county near the 
schools, but it was not Justice that was 
wanted. Editors who had never seen a 
: Soldiers' Orphan School, or who were hos* 
'tile to the system, took their facts at second- 
hand from the Norris " investigation" re- 
ports, and their verdict was promptly ren- 
dered. Like a stampede on the western 
i plains, or the rapid spread of a prairie 
fire, the swirling condemnation swept over 
the State. But for the honor of the frater- 
nity — we can ill express our deep sense of 



personal gratitude to these true men— there 
were, scattered here and there, editon who 
would not condemn until they had seen for 
themselves. And we know no instance of 
any unprejudiced man's visiting one or more 
of these schools and going away to spread the 
story of their condemnation ! Everywhm 
their doors stood open, challenging invod- 
gat ion . Committees of citizens, committees 
of the Grand Army, physicians, clergy- 
men, lawyers, superintendents, tcachen, 
directors, parents and friends of the chil- 
dren, all came to see, and went away latii' 
fied that the statements they had read were 
either grossly exaggerated or wholly false. 

And what profitable result has followed 
to the schools from all this wide-spread aiMl 
villainous story of fraud and mis^lanag^ 
ment ? In a few directions, no doubt, there 
has been slight improvement — such as might 
naturally be expected in good schools snb- 
jected to so much adverse criticism—all of 
which could have been effected by a few 
quiet words; while in other directions there- 
suits were discontent, distrust, and demoral- 
ization, some of which has not even yetdii' 
appeared. So that the schools, as a whole, 
are little, if at all, better than they were 
when the "investigation" was entered opoo 
some two years ago. They were good scboob 
then — as they are now — the children bong 
all the while, before and since, well cMhed, 
well taught, well fed, well cared for ineiof 
respect. Everywhere will be found the 
same buildings, with the same sanitary ar- 
rangements; the same teachers, with the 
same course of school-room training; the 
same physicians, with the same carefol and 
systematic inspection of the pupils; the 
same attendants, the same school arrange* 
ments, and the same general rules for direc- 
tion and government, subject of course to 
ordinary changes which time must naturally 
bring about. 

The only direct result of the " investiga- 
tion" was the unjust removal from office of 
Rev. J. W. Sayers and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, 
who had for years been devoting their best 
energies to the inspection of the Orphan 
Schools. Appointees of the Governor, 
worthy of the confidence previously reposed 
in them by himself and always by this D^ 
partment, they were summarily removed 
solely because they persisted in denying the 
infamous charges made against the schools, 
with whose inner life and management they 
were thoroughly familiar. Mrs. Hutter 
promptly resigned the management of the 
Northern Home in Philadelphia, beamse of 
this indignity, but was at once unanimoosly 
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reflected by the Board, and she is now, as 
heretofore^ a most valued manager of Sol- 
diers' Orphans, widely known for her life 
of |[Ood works; Rev. Mr. Sayers also, who, 
while engaged as Inspector, was chaplain 
of the Grand Army of Pennsylvania, has 
since been twice reelected to this honor- 
able position — showing conclusively that 
the unwarranted charges against both of 
these conscientious officials, as made in the 
extract from Appleton's Annual quoted 
tbove, have all the while been recognized as 
fais€ by those who know best both them- 
idves and their work. 

We may add that the present Inspectors, 

Hod. Mr. Greer and Mrs. Attick, make no 

less fiivorable reports of the condition of the 

schools than were heretofore received from 

Re?. Mr. Sayers and Mrs. Hutter. Here 

are four persons of rare moral excellence, of 

unwoal powers of discernment, intrusted 

with the discharge of a grave public duty, 

whose sympathies are awake on every side to 

the wants of these orphaned children — and 

ihty all aHke approve the schools! What 

does it mean, if not that these orphan schools 

have been uniformly good in the past-^ 

that (hey are good t<Hiay — and that the 

k(f crusade was a sham and a crime? 

Another "investigation," more recent, 
that by the Pacific Railroad Commission, 
of which ex-Governor Pattison was chair- 
man, and John Norris secretary by appoint- 
ment of the chairman, recalls forciby — as 
^ have seen it described — their Soldiers' 
Orphan temper, methods, and results ; and 
we make reference to it here mainly because 
of this family likeness. Mr. Norris was the 
"sUitistician" in this as in the campaign 
jigainst the Orphan Schools; he conducted 
^ advertising department of the Commis- 
pon, wherever newspapers were found will- 
iog to publish his despatches; he was a 
Ming inquisitor in both cases; and in 
both cases he did his principal more hurt 
ft»n service. From ihe New York Tribune 
Bf recent date we take the following para- 
paphs, which are suggestive in connection 
nth the extract from Appleton's Annual 
looted above : 

" The refusal of exX>>vemor Pattison, chair- 
^n of the Pacific Railroad Commission, to 
ipee with his colleagues, surprises no one who 
flowed the reports of the proceedings of the 
Commission last summer and fall. Nothing 
^uld be farther removed from the judicial man- 
lier than the deportment of the chairman to- 
ward witnesses, and his direct and indirect ex- 
pressions of opinion on the merits of the 
questions under consideration. So far as he 
uid his henchman, the 'statistician* (John 



Norris) were concerned, the proceedings were 
a travesty of anything judicial. These twe, 
while they welcomed with unconcealed delight 
all the gossip and hearsay and tittle-tattle of Uie 
street, were no less open in their manifestations 
of their displeasure whenever a witness appeared 
whose testimony seemed to- favor the railroads. 
On the one hand, they set their nets for every- 
thing injurious to the roads and their manage- 
I lent, and put aside every rule of evidence that 
none of it might escape. On the other hand, 
they listened with impatience and almost resent- 
ment to testimony favorable to the roads, and 
the cross-examination of such witnesses was 
conducted with brutal insolence on the part of 
the chairman, accompanied by sneers of incred- 
ulity from the statistician. The position of this 
statesman, in brief, was this: that no one con- 
nected with a railroad company could tell the 
truth, and no one opposed to railroads could tell 
anything else. The Commission were at log- 
gerheads among themselves very soon after 
uiey entered upon their duties, and so contin- 
uea to the end, there being no communication 
between Chairman Pattison and his two asso- 
ciates during the preparation of the reports. 

" It is an open question afler reading his 
minority report whether this fearless foe of mon- 
opoly is. intentionally dishonest or merely run 
away with by his prejudices to such an extent 
as to entirely upset his judgment. Of one thin^. 
however, there can be no manner of doubt : if 
he has acted honestly in making this report he 
must be a man of incorrigible dullness ; if he 
has acted intelligenUy he has treated ^e whole 
subject with flagrant dishonesty. 

" For instance, the openinj^ statement of the 
minority report is one calculated to startle the 
ordinary reader, and that it may the more 
surely produce the effect, it is put in the form 
of a head-line setting forth that the Pacific 
roads have received from the Government the 
enormous sum of $447,729,470. Turning to the 
report of the majority, we find Messrs. Ander- 
son and Littler agreeing in the statement that 
the aid extended by Government to all the Pa- 
cific roads, including bonds and lands, amounts 
to 197,160.430. Here is a difference at the start 
of over three hundred and fifty tniltion dollars 
between the minority and majority, upon the es- 
sential point of the amount of aid furnished 
these companies by the Government. How 
comes this about ? 

" It will be found upon examination that the 
majority use a very simple process. They com- 
pute the value of tiie entire land grant at $1.25 
per acre, the price at which it was held by the 
Government (and without the railroads it could 
not be sold at any price), and add it to the sum 
of the bonds actually issued. The ingenious 
Pattison adds to the price of the lands the en- 
hanced value ^ven them by the building of the 
roads, presenUng this as the amount of aid in 
lands. This, with aid from other sources, that 
is, town and county bonds, is added to the prin- 
cipal and interest on the subsidy bonds, making 
$247,939,220. 

Even how some $200,000,000 remain to be 
accounted for. Doubtless the reader will won- 
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der by what process our refbrmer piles up thu 
additional obligation. The answer is that, after 
adding the interest for thirty years to the prin* 
cipal, he computes the interest on the interest 
and adds that in^ as part of the aid furnished 
by the Government. The beauty of this calcu- 
lation is shown by a comparison of the amount 
of interest payable on the principal with that 
charged for the use of the interest. The use of 
the principal ($64,623,512) for thirty years, it 
will be found, is worth %\ 14,261,247.50 ; the use 
of the interest for that time is worth $199,790,- 
250.19, or $85,529,902.69 more than the entire 
interest itself. 

" What can be the motive for such silly ex- 
aggeration as this ? Is Mr. Pattison so dull of 
comprehension that he has permitted his ' stat- 
istician* to foist these absurd figures into his re- 
port, or is he himself responsible for this per- 
version of facts and dishonest arrangement of 
figures ?" 

The above may serve as a sort of side- 
light upon the subject under consideration 
— in parts, it is photographic in its accur- 
acy as a description of the line of proced- 
ure followed in the ''investigation'' of the 
Orphan Schools — and, though much might 
be added, we hasten to close this article al- 
ready too long. 

It was widely published in the news- 
papers, and accepted as fact by those who 
had no other means of knowing the truth — 
that, under "a pew system of rules," the 
schools had greatly improved. No new 
rules have been anywhere given out or en- 
forced. It is true that some modification 
of the old rules was sent to Governor Patti- 
son for his examination and approval; but 
as he had not returned them to this Depart- 
ment at the time of his retirement from 
office, no "new rules" have at any time 
been in force in the schools. No schools 
have been closed, nor have any new ones 
been opened. No "contritcts" have been 
made anywhere, nor are they needed in the 
interest of the State. 

Admissions have ceased. The time ap- 
proaches when, under the law at it stands, 
the system will cease to exist, and another 
chapter in the annals of the State will be 
closed. Seldom has a more honorable 
chapter been written in the history of any 
State, despite the temporary disrepute into 
which the management of the system was 
brought by interested parties for personal 
ends. Seldom, also, has any failure been 
more conspicuous than this of power and 
patronage and the great, body of the news- 
paper press handled in mass, with Satanic 
purpose — to make falsehood stand for truth 
and ** the worse appear the better reason." 

'*' Time and I against any two I" w^ a 
brave man's challenge. '* Time and Truth 



against any foe I" were a challeh|;e of yet 
greater confidence ; for, of all things upon 
the earth, the truth can best afford to await 
the* sure vindication of time. 



CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS. < 



IN compliance with a call israed by Supt 
L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, and R. K. 
Buehrle, of Lancaster, for a meeting of tbe 
city and borough Superintendents east of 
the Allegheny mountains, to convene at 
Lancaster, at 10 a. m., January 26th. there 
were present the following named officerst 
Supts. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown : W. F. 
Harpel, Shamokin ; W. L. Ballentine, Ma* 
hanoy City; S. H. Hoffman, Columbia; 
W. H. Shelly, York ; L. O. Foose, Harris- 
burg, and R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. Sopt. 
Buehrfte was called to the chair, and Sapt 
Foose elected secretary of the meeting. 
Letters of regret for absence were read from 
a number of Superintendents. We have 
from Supt. L. O. Foose, the secretary, the 
following very satisfactory report of tbe 
meeting, which we take pleasure in laying 
before our readers : 

EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 

The first topic named in the call. "'Ae Su- 
perintendent's part in the examinatkA of 
schools,** was taken up for discussion. 

Supt. Ballentine thought the Superinteodcfit 
should take a prominent part in toe exaoiU' 
tion of schools. He tests the efficiency of Ac 
teaching by a searching examination, asceftahts 
wherein teachers are strong, and wherein weak, 
and gains information which will enable him to 
correct bad teaching, and in many ways io* 
prove his schools and teachers. He should 
give general direction to the work and assuoft 
Uie necessary responsibility in carrying it on. 

Supt. Gotwals thought the Superintendent 
can do much to improve the work of his teach^ 
ers by the manner in which he conducts hif 
examinations. He should propose question^ 
and assume. entire control of the work, as wtl 
as make the transfer of classes from one school 
to another. This takes time, but is more satis* 
factory than to delegate it to other parties. 

Supt. Harpel prepares all questions, and fren 
quently reaas and marks all papers, also trans- 
fers pupils. He finds it laborious, but thinks t 
best for the schools. 

Supt. Foose has for a number of years 
pared all questions for examinations forUani 
classes in all grades, also questions for sent 
annual examinations in the High Schools, read 
and marked a large proportion' of papers of tb« 
classes of the latter scnools; read all papert 
of classes in the grammar schools, and con* 
ducted the examinations of classes in primary 
^hools, also did much work in the oral exanw* 
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nations in all grades ; has found the work very 
laborious, and thinks that much of the time 
devoted to reading and marking papers could 
be very much more profitably spent by the 
Superintendent in visiting the lower grade 
schools, in assisting and encouraging teachers 
in awaking interest in the work, and in helping 
tbem to improve in methods of discipline and 
instruction. The Superintendent ought to have 
general direction of the work of examinations, 
and his influence and authority ought to be felt 
all along the line of grades, but he should not 
be compelled to f>erform the routine work of 
reading and marking papers, and of entering 
into all the details that naturally belong to ex- 
aminations. In a city like Harrisburg this 
would be next to impossible. In smaller places 
more of it can be dpne by Superintendents 
without interfering with their legitimate work. 

Supt. Buehrle prepares questions for exami* 
nations in all grades below High Schools, reads 
and marks papers of classes for admission to 
the Hi|^h Schools, hears all pupils read so far 
as his time permits, gives attention to the work 
all along the line, furnishing assistance to 
teachers in reading papers, and lending a help- 
ing hand wherever possible; thinks Superin- 
tendents should keep the work of the examina* 
tions well in hand, and see that they are prop- 
erly conducted. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR TRANSFERS. 

The second question, "How can the pupils* 
Qualification for promotion be ascertained with 
toe least injury to the schools and the smallest 
waste of time and labor?*' was taken up. 

Supt. Ballentine thinks the Superintendent 
^ould prepare all questions, have general charge 
of all work, and, as far as possible, do it him- 
self. When this is impossible, teachers should 
exchange classes, and with his questions should 
examine each other's schools, read papers, and 
Bnark them, the Superintendent decidmg in all 
cases of doubt and adjusting all differences of 
ipinion, and misunderstandings about the mau- 
ler of carrying on the work. He should give 
■sections for marking papers and disposing of 
Iregularities. This seems to be the only way 
D ascertain the fitness of the pupils for promo- 
bn. Questions should be fair, and no effort be 
Bade to excite or confuse pupils. Only the 
esult of the examination should be taken into 
he account ; all other marks or estimates should 
e ignored. 

Supt. Gotwals prepares questions, teachers 
scamine classes, all of same grade, at same 
me, on same questions. Papers are examined 
m teachers in connection with himself. In 
|asng this work teachers do not mark the papers 
f their own classes, but those of the class of 
mie one else. When misunderstandings and 
alousy arise, he becomes arbiter, or a court 
r final appeal. He also hears all classes read, 
nd carries along additional oral work in con- 
ection with the examinations. 
Supt. Buehrle thinks examinations cannot 
e dispensed with ; they serve as the best tests 
KT ascertaiaing fitness of pupils for promotion. 
Lc prepares aU questions for classes below the 



High School, and, with the assistance of High 
School teachers, examines all applicants for 
these schools, and reads and marks papers. In 
the other grades teachers, with his Questions, 
examine schools immediately below tneir own 
in grade, or, in other words, examine the pupils 
they receive by promotion. Pupils, parents, 
and teachers, appeal to him for justice when 
any difference of opinion or misunderstandings 
may arise. This method has a tendency to 
secure efficient work on the part of the teachers, 
who, having an eye on the requirements of the 
grades immediately above and oelow their own, 
are thus better prepared to know how thorough, 
and at the same time how broad to make their 
work, that it may best meet the wants of the 
pupil in any one grade of its school course. In 
promotion to Grammar Schools the following 
plan works well. All pupils do the same work 
on same questions at same time. Pupils are 
only known by numbers, and nothing on papers 
indicates the schools to which they belonj^. In 
disposing of the papers, one teacher of the grade 
above takes all the papers pn one subject, an- 
other those on another subject, and so on until 
all the papers have been taken ; these teachers 
then read and mark the papers they have re- 
ceived. This secures uniformity in the marking 
of all papers in the same study, and does 
away with the argument of preferences, or per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. The Superintendent 
makes all promotions. 

Supt. Foose is in search of a better way of as- 
certaining fttness for promotion, does not pre- 
tend to be able to throw much light on the sub- 
ject under consideration. His convictions and 
experience are somewhat at variance on the 
subject of examinations ; has tried a number of 
methods of conducting them, and has generally 
found the results more or less unsatisfactory ; 
did all the work himself for a number of years, 
but that was too laborious, and took too much 
time from other duties. For some years past 
he has prepared all questions and has conducted 
the examinations in some grades of .schools, 
whilst the principals of the buildings have con- 
ducted them in other ^ades. This has lessened 
the work for himself, but has not always re- 
sulted in securing uniformity in the standard of 
fitness for promotions in classes of the same 
grade in different buildings. Meritorious pupils 
have been, sometimes, placed at great disadvan- 
tage, when, from some cause or other, they 
failed to do themselves justice at the examina- 
tions ; others again, who were unfitted for pro- 
motion, by some means have made a very fair 
showing and have even distanced their super- 
iors in the standing attained by the examma- 
tion. In order to correct this error, or apparent 
injustice, the pupils' work fot the year was 
taken into the account. The marks for the 
year's work and those resulting from the work 
done at the examination each counted one- 
half. This has been found after a fair trial an 
easy way, very fi%quently, of placing a weak ' 
pupil beyond the possibility of being seriously 
affected by low examination marks, and for 
this re£i.son is an unsatisfactory means of find- 
ing the pupil's true standing. It furnishes a great 
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temptation to teachers, in some instances, to 
make the mark for the year's work so high as 
to virtually promote a pupil in spite of the ex- 
amination. Unworthy pupils thus promoted are 
a heavy drag upon the school which they enter, 
and seriously cripple the work of the teacher. 
A modification oif the plan of examination as 
outlined by Supt. Buehrle seems to suit die 
wants and conditions of a city like Harrisbuig 
better than anything I have yet seen or tried. 
I trust the day is not far distant when we shall 
be rid of much of the examination work now 
inflicted upon pupils and teachers. 

Supt. Snelly conducts trimester examinations 
to ascertain ntness for promotion ; cannot dis- 
pense with examinations. The first two are 
conducted by the teacher on Questions prepared 
conjointly by the Superintenaent and teachers, 
the latter reading and marking papers. Teach- 
ers conduct the third or final examination for 
the year, using questions prepared by the Su- 
perintendent and teachers in much the same 
way as those for previous examinations. They 
also read and mark the papers which are then 
sent to the Superintendent with the marks given. 
He samples the packages of papers from differ- 
ent schools, and if after having read the sample 
papers he finds that his judgment confirms that 
of the teacher, as indicated by the marks given, 
he approves the marks of the whole package, 
but if his judgment does not confirm that of die 
teacher, as indicated by the marks of the sam- 
ple papers, he either reduces the marks of the 
whole package or finds some other way of cor- 
recting the mistake. He also proposes to have 
teachers prepare questions for the pupils in the 
classes immediately below those they teach, or, 
in other words, they will examine and pass I 
upon the pupils promoted to their schools, with 
assistance and directions from himself. 

INTELLECTUAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS. 

The third question, " What can Superintend- 
ents do to promote the intellectual growth of 
Teachers?" was next taken up. 

Supt. Gotwals said that teachers do not read 
sufficiently, either of general or professional 
literature. He was interested in having his 
teachers secure a library and in studying science, 
especially physiology, in connection with the 
local institute. 

Supt. Ballentine thinks it highly important 
that both Superintendent and teachers grow in 
professional knowledge. This can be best se- 
cured by a liberal increase in salaries of both. 
There will then be greater incentive to effort, 
and to make teaching a life work ; as it now is, 
but few expect to remain in the profession long, 
and no amount of effort awakens much interest. 

Supt. Shelly acquiesces in this view of the sit- 
uation, and thinks that specially indifferent 
teachers ought to give place to those of more 
professional zeal. He deplores the lack of in- 
terest in reading, and suggests that Superin- 
tendents prepare suitable courses of reading for 
teachers. 

Supt. Hoffman said that many of his teachers 
iiave been his former pupils, and have been 
given to considerable reading and study. He 



now has a lai^e class of teachers stndyii^ 
White's Pedago^cs. 

Supt. Harpel has induced a number of lus 
teachers to take up the Chautauqua coune, and 
idl to engage in reading a short pTofessioiial 
course prepared by himself. They oomplaia ef 
want of time, but are doing quite good vofk. 

Supt. Buehrle spoke of classes of his teachers 
in botany, geometrv, mathematical geognftiy, 
drawing, etc., taught by him in the evening, 
some meeting weekly, others monthly. The^ 
ask the privilege of remunerating him for fas 
time an d instruction. The work of these clasKS 
is such as to have a practical bearing on their 
teaching in the schools. He requires an ex- 
amination in additional studies to those reqimed 
by law from all applicants for permanent ccr- J 
tificates, and will not «gn applications unless at! 
examination is held in an additional stndyilj 
those already named on the professional oeral»^| 
cate ; also encourages teachers to secure higlMt' 
certificates. 

TEACHERS* MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 

The fourth topic, " City Teachers' Meetings 
and Institutes,*' was discussed at some length. 

Supt. Shelly holds two institutes each mondi, 
two hours long, in the evenins[. The presidii^ 
officer of tiie first meetine is the first onk 
teacher on the list, that of die second eveniqg 
the second male teacher on the list, and so on 
during the vear. The secretary for die iint 
meeting is tne first female teacher on the fiit, 
that for the second meeting the second feule 
teacher, and so on to the end. Grade acefu^ff 
are also held once a month in connecta wn 
the institute. A normal class consisting of Aow 
learning to teach and those who have had ~ 
than five years' experience in teaching, 
twice a month. Meetings are held weddy 
each building by the teachers, to 
ters pertaining to the success of the detail woik 
of the respective buildings. Attendance at 
institute is compulsory. 

Supt Ballentme calls meetings of his 
ers when necessary for special purposes, 
of these meetings are tor all of his teacl 
others for those only of particular grades. 
tendance is compulsory. Many do not like 
attend. 

Supt. Gotwals holds semi-monthly 5>ai 
meetings of teachers of different grades. CI 
are formed and studies pursued, mostly < 
professional character. Attendance good, 
teachers are interested. 

Supt. Harpel reports meetings of teachers 
directors, which are profitable in man 
The meetings have a literary and 
cast, but are largely social in their nature. 

HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS. 

This was followed by a short discussion 
the subject of High School Commencemi 
The general drift of the remarks was that 
commencements ought to give place to 
thing better. Many objections were 
against much that is now either directiy or n 
d irectly associated with them . They encoui 
the vanity of display in both pupiTs and 
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rents, the disposition on the part of the teachers 
to have the young people attempt a style of 
composition far l^yona their ability, and a 
tendency on the part of the pupib to pilfer or 
purchase what they cannot produce. One of 
Uie speakers said, " We have reached the cli- 
max of ugliness on the subject,** and all the 
rest said "That's so." No one, however, 
seemed to have a substitute for the commence- 
ments, and we presume they will continue to 
be held as though no strictures had ever been 
passed upon them. 

At the close of the afternoon session a per- 
manent organization was effected by electing 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle as president, and Supt. L. 
0. Foose secretary: This association shall in- 
clude all city and borough Superintendents 
east of the Allegheny mountains. 

It was further ordered, previous to adjourn- 
ment, that the next meeting be held at Harris- 
burg, the second week in January, 1889, and 
that the President and Secretary shall constitute 
an executive committee to prepare a programme 
for the meeting. 
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ASA GRAY, THE BOTANIST. 



THE death of Prof. Asa Gray, the emi- 
nent botanist, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, at the advanced age of seventy-seven, 
Ttmoves from the ranks of our scientific men 
«ie whose name was most widely knowQ, 
mA whose work was roost widely appreci- 
ated. He was bom at Paris, New York, 
ttd, upon attaining the age of manhood, 
oted himself to the study of medicine, 
t soon relinquished that profession in 
er to devote himself more exclusively to 
science of botany. For more than fifty 
this has been his special field of labor, 
has done more than any other man, 
ugh his numerous excellent text-books, 
popularize the study of botany; for this 
world owes him an ever-increasing debt 
gratitude. It is high honor to be recog- 
ed as one of the world's bene&ctors, and 
Ihis honor belongs to the great botanist. 
\ Twenty years ago, or more, he spoke of 
hof- J. T. Rothrock, then of the faculty of 
\tt Pennsylvania State Agricultural College 
Centre county, as '' the finest young 
ist in America." The latter has 
approved himself worthy of this 
ked distinction. We take from the 
al News of West Chester, the home of 
Rothrock, a personal tribute to his old 
d and teacher, which will be read with 
ich interest by those who have known 
f. Gray only through his works : 

In the Ledger of February ist there was a 
liief sketch of the scientific work of Professor 
^sa Gray. Regarded as a man of science he 
pvas a wonder, Probably few men— <ertainly 
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no other American botanist — ever approached 
him in keenness of observation or deduction, 
and his memory was no less remarkable. On 
one occasion I handed him a common -looking 
plant, with the request that he would give me 
Its name. With hardly a trace of hesitation he 
replied, "That is so-andso*' — adding, "but I 
have not seen it for twenty years, and then onlv 
an imperfect specimen from Texas.'* The work 
of Dr. Gray, reckoned in pages, vast as that 
was, gives no real idea as to me value of what 
he did. It was his critical, accurate statement 
of scientific fact, or hypothesis, that gave special 
worth to all his labors. This desire for absolute, 
exact truth in his writing seemed to saturate his 
whole life. He was never satisfied with any 
sentence unless it expressed the very shade of 
meaning that he intented it should. 

" Of all our botanists, Professor Gray was the 
one most widely known abroad. He not only 
stood at the head of systematic botany in North 
America, but was by common consent placed 
in the very front rank amon^ the systematists 
of the world. Higher recognition than he ever 
sought was cheerfully accorded him by his Eu- 
ropean contemporaries. 

" Professor Gray's repeated visits to Europe 
were, as a rule, in the interest of American 
botany. By consulting the vaiious foreign her- 
baria in which the earUer collections made in 
North America were stored, he was able to 
make clear very many points in the nomencla- 
ture of our plants which could be settled in no 
'other way. Here, then, ^is labors did more 
than those of any other man to put our Ameri- 
can botanical nomenclature on a permanent 
basis and in accord with that recognized abroad, 
and this has been an inestimable gain to the 
science of our land. Had it not been for this 
work it would very often have been hard to in- 
dicate what plant was intended by a given bo- 
tanical name. We might then, with perfect 
truth, say that Dr. Gray's great gift to his favor- 
ite science was precision. 

'* So much for Asa Gray, the botanist. It was 
a great boon to know him as such ; but it was 
a greater privilege to know him as a man. No 
one more fully recognized the whole breadth of 
duty to God, his neighbor and himself, than the 
subject of this communication; and but few 
exemplified so completely a perfect life in all 
these relations. He could be stern and inflexi- 
ble when there was need, but his habitual mood 
was that of a man always anxious to render 
some one happy. He could not avoid knowing 
the high estimation in which he was held 
throughout the entire country, as his life for the 
past ten years was almost one continuous ova- 
tion. Men in all stations did him hbnor, but to 
the very last he remained, in spite of this, as 
simple-minded and as unassuming as a child. 
From ocean to ocean and from Maine to Texas 
there are those in whose aid he gave time, ad- 
vice, assistance and scientific information so 
freely and ungrudgingly that the manner of be- 
stowal was even more prized than the gift itself. 
Asa Gray never grew old. His hair has been 
silvered and frosted for many, many years, but 
his heart was young, and his presence in a 
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company became a fountain of perpetual ^outh, 
a source of pure joy, and an inspiration to 
many a younger person. He was, m the best 
sense of the wora, an earnest Christian, who 
never for one nioment felt a shadow of shame 
in his belief, or ever failed to regard his Creator 



as a loving father. No fashionable wave of 
doubt or of scientific skepticism ever bluned or 
dimmed his view of heavenly things, And ire 

know — 

To such as he 
There cometh certain immortality." 
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DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT. 



W. T. Cramer, who was elected Superintend- 
ent of Cambria county in May, 1886, died of 
tubercular consumption, January 23d, having 
been in office only eight months, and being at 
the time of his death but twenty- nine years of 
age. He began teaching at the age of nineteen, 
and, after six successful terms of school work, 
entered the Indiana (Pa.| State Normal School, 
from which he graduated in 1886. In the fall 
of the same year he was elected principal of the 
Chest Springs schools, and, soon after com- 
pleting his term here, was chosen Superintend- 
ent of the schools of the county. He was 
widely respected both as a man and as a public 
officer. 



SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED. 



J. W. Leech, Principal of the High School at 
Ebensburg. Cambria county, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of W. J. 
Cramer, deceased. His post-office address is 
Ebensburg, 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Adams — Supt Sheely : Our County Institute 
was well attended, as such meetings usuallv are 
here ; only four teachers were absent, and two 
of these are known to have been detained by 
sickness. The exercises throughout were of 
the most interesting character, and there is 
reason to believe that much {^ood was accom- 
plished. It has been our misfortune recently 
to lose by death two of our best known and 
most esteemed teachers, Miss Beckie Gulden, of 
Straban, and Prof. I. Curtis Hildebrand, of East 
Berlin. The Straban Board has suppled each 
of its nine schools with Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. Local Institutes have been organ- 
ized and are in successful operation in two of 
the districts into which the county has been di- 
vided for this purpose. Much popular interest 
is manifested in these gatherings, if we may re- 
gard the large attendance as sufficient evidence 
of the fact. It is earnestly hoped that other dis- 
tricts will soon follow in the good work. The 
schools are generally doing well. 

Allegheny — Supt. Hamilton : Reading 
Charts have been placed in the schools of Plum 
township. The directors of Versailles township 
have built a handsome two-story frame house 
at Christy Park. A fine two-story brick house of 



four rooms has been erected in WestTarentBn<| 
It is heated by natural gas, and for conveni 
and comfort has no superior in the county. 

Armstrong — Supt. Bowser : At the 
County Institute, a teachers* reading cirde 
organized with one hundred and twenty ^ 
b^. 

Bedford — Supt. Cessna: The board of) 
ford borough are making arrrangeroents 
remodel and enlarge their school building. A| 
election, held in December, resulted by a ' 
majority in favor of authorizing an increase 
indebtedness for the purpose. An experieacc 
architect has been engaged, and when the^ 
is done the building will be one of the best! 
this part of the State. 

Berks— Supt Keck : The schools of Sinkii 
Spring have been graded. The Oley dire 
have put into each of their schools a set of 
siological charts. Local Institutes were held 
Friedensbuig, Mohrsville. Wemersville, Fr 
mire and Topton. The attendance at eacb \ 
large. Topton had an enrollment of fifty 10 
ers, the largest for the month. PatroM; ^*\ 
tors, teachers and pupils take part in AeeieH 
cises and much good is accomplished. M<Ar^ 
the schools visited are doing good work. 

Blair— Supt. Lvkens : Our annual Ins 
was attended Dy x6o teachers, the highest m 
ber ever assemblea at such a meeting in 
county. Several teachers had been 
appointed for duty on the pr<mamme,and 
all present and prepared, For want of 
however, they did not all have an opportat 
of performing their parts. The directors of i 
legnenv township are erecting a first-dass fo 
room brick building, which will be readv 
use by the opening of next term. Our sgdc 
are nearly ail doing good work this term. 

Bucks— Supt. Slotter: Two Local Insdt 
were held during the month, one at Pipersi 
the other from Milford Square. Both weie^ 
attended. 

Cameron— Supt. Pearsall : A Local Ins 
was held at Howard. Although the west 
was extremely cold the attendance was 
and the exercises excellent. 

Chester— Supt. Walton: A Teachers' 
ciation has been organized. The county 
vided in thirteen aistricts, in each of whic 
prominent teacher is appointed to call a 
mgand devise means for general improvenu 
organizing Reading Circles or Local InslituI 
It IS proposed that each district association se 
delegates to the County Association, which « » 
meet during the second session of the annoii 
County Institute. It is eamesdy hoped tw 
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though these organizations the live teachers of 
the county may Duild up a profession that wiU 
be worthy of tnist and responsibility. 

CuNTON — Supt. Brungard: Local Institutes 
were held at Flemington and Beech Creek. 
The teachers, with few exceptions, were present 
and took an active part in the exercises. Gener- 
ally those who need the benefit of these meet- 
ings most are the ones to absent themselves. I 
expect to hold a number of these Institutes 
throughout the county. We hope to be able to 
arouse an enthusiasm and a better sentiment 
for school 'Work among teachers, directors and 
patrons, AVe need and we want more effective 
work done by many of our teachers. 

Crawford— Supt. Sturdevant : I have pub- 
Kihed the Institute Annual in which fifty pages 
•le devoted exclusively to the minutes of the 
Institute. This is being sent to every teacher 
nd director in the county. Several Local In- 
iititutes have been announced with excellent 
ivogrammes. There is a fair degree of improve- 
■ent noticeable in methods of teaching. 

Dauphin — Supt. McNeal : There is quite an 
interest manifested in literary societies and ly* 
ceums throughout our county. Not only in the 
towns and villages, but in the country districts 
also, have these societies been organized. Some 
townships have two and three of them. I have 
visited sevcra} and fouAd them in good condi- 
tion, well sustained, and doing efncient work 
in the commiinities in which they are situated. 
Three very interesting Local Institutes were 
held,— at Matamoras, Middletown, and Hum- 
nelstown respectively. These meetings are 
powing in popular favor and usefiilness. 

Delaware— Supt Smith: The Darby bor- 
aogh school board has been obliged to erect a 
room frame building to accommodate the 
in the primary school. The present 
ding is considered unsafe and illy adapted 
hool purposes, and arrangements have been 
looking to the erection of a new building 
season. The Upland directors have be- 
to put in the steam heating apparatus with 
they propose to supply all their buildings. 
are much interested in the subject of ven- 
n and are endeavoring to secure the best 
possible. 

Brib — Supt Morrison : The Local Institutes 
be becoming so popular that we are holding 
■cm in churches and public halls. 
[Forest — Supt. Kerr : Mr. Samuel F. Rohrer 
suddenly near his home in Jenks township, 
65 years. He was the oldest teacher in 
county and had been en^ged in school 
k all his life. He served three terms as 
nty Superintendent, and $ince leaving that 
was teaching in Jenks township. He was 
the way to his school, January 10, when he 
nly dropped dead of apoplexy. Mr. 
r was respected by all wno knew him, 
leaves a host of friends, but no enemies, 
directors of Jenks township have started a 
school at Brown's Mill, Mr. Brown fiir- 
isbingthe house, and the directors, the teacher. 
Jukiata — Supt Auman : A joint Institute of 
miata and Snyder counties was held Richfield. 
\ iNras very satisfactory. A number of teachers 



iromboth counties were present and took an 
active interest in the proceedings. 

Lehigh — Supt. Knauss: During January 
four Local Institutes were held, viz., at Centre 
Valley, Unionville, Albmtis, and Aineyville. 
All were well attended and proved very suc- 
cessful. This closes the series of eight meetings 
according to announcement. 

Luzerne — Supt Coughlin : Excellent work 
is being done at Local Institutes, a number of 
which nave been announced for February. The 
instruction is usually of a high order, and public 
interest is aroused. 

McKean — Supt. Eckles : School has opened 
in the new building at East Smethport, and in 
a visit to the same, I found the ventilation al- 
most perfect. I am glad to be able to state 
that there is a growing iriterest, among the teach- 
ers in the best methc^s of teaching. 

Mercer — Supt. McCleery : A I^al Institute 
was held at Hadley, and an unusual degree of 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
Teachers* Reading Circles have been organ- 
ized in Sandy Lake and Mercer, according to 
the recommendations of the County Institute. 
The first year of the course is to cover U. S. 
History to 1820 ; English and American Litera- 
ture ; Methods of Teaching Psychology. 

Monroe — Supt. Paul : Some of the citizens 
of Walters district in Smithfield township, are 
about to apply for an independent school dis- 
trict, to comprise a portion of Smithfield and 
Middle Smithfield townships. 

Montgomery — Supt. Hoffecker : Three 
Local Institutes, of two days each, were held 
during the month of January. The attendance 
was very large, and the interest and enthusiasm 
unbounded. The zeal shown by teachers tb 
carry on the work, the help of directors, and the 
large attendance of people, make these meet- 
ings a gpreat factor in school work. Two more 
Institutes will be held in February. We wish 
we had time to hold a larger number. 

MoNTOtTR — Supt. Steinbach: I have visited 
all the schools in the county once, and about 
one-half the second time. They are all doing 
well with but very exceptions. Considerable im- 
provement has been maae in repairing houses and 
improving grounds. Two new buildings have 
been put up and are now occupied. One of 
these, situated in Mahoning township, is a model 
country schooUhouse, beine well proportioned, 
well finished and well supplied with the latest 
improved furniture. The second, in the second 
ward of Danville, is equal to any, if not the best 
in Northern Pennsylvania. The building is ot 
brick, and contains six rooms for the six grades. 
The rooms are all supplied with the best patent 
furniture, and each has about 175 square feet of 
the very best black-board surface. The build- 
ing is heated and ventilated by the Wells, Mead 
& Co. furnaces, which have thus far worked 
well. During the cold weather of Tanuarv not 
a bit of frost or vapor was seen on the windows. 
The dry water closets have given the very best 
satisfaction. The cost of die building, furniture 
and apparatus has not been more than 115,000. 
Great credit is due the board of directors for 
their energy and enthusiasm in erecting this, 
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for a long time, much needed institution of 
learning. 

Northampton — Supt. Werner: We held a 
very successful Local Institute at Pen-Argyl. 
The teachers took an active part in the discus- 
sions and were ready to ask questions, a feature 
always urged by the Superintendent for the im- 
provement of the schools. 

Northumberland-— Supt. 3loom: From my 
own observation in visiting the schools in the 
rural districts, I have very little fault to find. 
The pupils generally are well behaved, cleanly, 
and diligent. The majority of teachers visited, 
manifest an interest in their work, and conse- 
quently have the good-will of the pupik and the 
support of the parents. 

Perry — ^Supt. Aumiller: District Institutes 
were held at Liverpool, Millerstown and New- 
port. The programmes were variously arranged 
and well executed ; the attendance was large, 
and the interest lively. Literary and debating 
societies have been organized in many localities. 
When properly conducted, they exercise a ben- 
eficial influence upon the school and commu- 
nity. In some cases, however, the teacher fails 
to fully sustain himself, and as a consequence 
it is derogatory to his usefulness in the school. 
Again, in some instances, the meeting is held 
in the middle of the week, thus taking from the 
pupils the time that should be occupied in the 
preparation of next day's lessons. "Wachob*s 
New School map of Pennsylvania '* has been 
placed in a large number of schools. Outline 
maps, charts and black-board surface, are 
needed generally throughout the county. 

Pike — Supt. Kipp : Many of the schools are 
very irregularly attended, owing, to the severe 
snow storm which rendered nearly all the roads 
impassable. It is said by old settlers that " the 
like has not been experienced since 1857.'* 

Potter — Supt. Kies : A district Institute was 
held at Roulet, eliciting a marked interest on 
the part of teachers and citisens. These meet- 
ings aid the younger teachers in their work very 
much, besides creating a more enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment in behalf of the district schools. 
An evening reception was given to the citizens 
of Coudersport by the teachers and pupils of 
the graded schools, at the close of the term. 
Specimens of. the pupils* work placed on exhi* 
bidon showed careful and thorough teaching. 
After the performance of a well-arranged liter- 
ary programme, the Principal read the standing 
of the respective grades and a full report of the 
term's work. All patrons were eamesdy invited 
to co-operate in the working of the schools. At 
the close of the exercises nearly every one 
seemed reluctant to leave brightly illuminated 
and beautifully decorated school building, filled 
with so many zealous workers. This school is 
reaching a higher degree of excellence than 
ever before. Some of our teachers are estab- 
lishing school libraries this winter, and thus, by 
proper selection of reading matter, the pupils 
are not only forming correct habits of reading, 
but are also extending their knowledge within 
the lines of pure literature. 

Snyder — Supt. Herman : Interesting and in- 
structive Locai Institutes were held at Fremoni, 



and Stahrs school- house. General and local 
school questions were discussed by teachers and 
citizens. I .find commendable improvements in 
many places, as to buildings, etc. Teachers 
and parents are beginning to realize more fully 
that external conditions influence mind-acttvitjr. 
We want pleasant and comfortable scfaMt- 
rooms. The ioint Institute held at RichfieUtas 
well attended by teachers of Juniata andSirr- 
der Counties. The discussions were practial 
and spirited. Quite a number of volumes of 
choice literature have been added to the lilxaiy 
of the Middleburgh schools. The schools tint 
I have visited for the second time are, with few 
exceptions, in good condition. In some distiicts 
the snow-drifts interfered very materially with 
the regularity of attendance. 

Sullivan — Supt Black : The County Insti* 
tute was well attended, all but eight teichoi 
being present. On the whole. I think the In^ I 
was a success and will result in practical beodit , 
to the schools. All of the teachers woe wdl 
pleased with the week's work, and returned to 
their schools feeling that they were better pre- 
pared for the discharge of the grave duties d^ 
volving upon them. 

Venango— Supt Lord: The directors of Vic- 
tory township have supplied their three schools 
with complete sets of patent furniture. A mw 
house has been erected in Clintoq township, in 
place of the poorest house in the county. Ihere 
are but two more that rank as unfit for use, and 
they will be replaced by new ones the comii^ 
summer. 

Wayne — Supt Kennedy: The Coumy/flsti- 
tute was one of the best attended and aiost soc* 
cessful ever held in the county. Neaiiy all the 
teachers were present, only four absent Good 
work is being done in the schools. Theiefeie 
weather will lower the percentage of atteiidMce 
in many districts. Mt. Pleasant township hasone 
new school-house. The scliool-houses at Sedey- 
ville and Bethany have been greatly improved. 

Allegheny City — Supt. Morrow: We have; 
formed our teachers into classes for the purpoae 
of improvement Every teacher in the ctfy i 
expected to join at least one of these classes, 
and study the subject pursued by that class. 
Up to the present time we have organized two 
classes in Drawing (perspective and free-hand)^ 
two in Language, one in English History, one 
English Literature, one in Music, one in ^' 
Philosophy of Words, one in Geometry, and 
in Arithmetic. It is probable that still others ~ 
will be formed. The leaders of diese 
are chosen firom among the teachers tfaemsd] 
and give their services free of charge, 
classes meet once a week, and. are takii^ 
great interest in the work. Our 250 teacbextn 
are doing a good thing for themselves. 

BRiSTOL-^upt. Bo^ : Mr. James M. Sladt j 
President of the Board of Directors, died JaarJ 
ary 1 5^1. On the day of the funeral diescborii'l 
were closed. At a^ meeting of the Board At 1 
following fitting resolutions were adopted, esr : 
pressive of their sense of the loss sustained and ; 
their appreciation of his worth : 

Whereas^ Jamei M. Slack, Piesldeiit of this Botfdl, 
has been removed from aaoag nt by deatb, it is 
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fitting that bis associates should officially declare their 
loss and express their sorrow ; therefore, 

Kesoived, That by the death of our friend and as- 
sociate we are deprived of the co-operation of one 
whose services we have always recognized and 
valued, who was actuated by conscientious motives in 
performing the duties of his office, and was ever 
ready to aid in promoting the usefulness and efficiency 
of our schools. 

Resobfedj That our long intercourse with the de- 
ceased enables us to testify to his kindly nature, his 
amiable disposition, and his uniform gentleness and 
courtesy ; and while we realize the loss that the Board 
and the schools have sustained, we are conscious as 
individuals that we personally share that loss, and 
deplore it with profound regret. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded by the 
secretary, and that a copy be sent to the widow and 
fiunily of the deceased, with the assurance that we 
deeply sympathize with them in their sorrow and 
bereavement. 

Chambersburg — Supt. Hockenberry : On 
the 3d of January, our new four-room building 
was occupied by one hundred and eighty pupils 
from other over-crowded rooms. The building 
is substantial and well arranged; the heating, 
ventilation and light fully provided for; the 
furniture and apparatus sufficient. With our 
increased number of teachers the average num- 
ber of pupils for each teacher is a little less than 
fifty. The buildine committee — Dr. Jno. P. 
Sabeit, Charles Hull and Sam*l Monath — ^were 
untiring in their efforts to secure a good house, 
and are entitled to great credit for their success. 
Columbia — Supt. Hoffman: Our teachers 
manifest much interest in our Borough Institute, 
and are greatly helped by it. One hundred 
visits were made to the schools by directors, and 
173 by other friends of education. 

Najiticoke — Supt. Monroe: Our teachers 
were paid $2.00 per day for attending the 
County Institute, and all but two attend^ the 
entire week. Supplementary reading has been 
introduced into several schools. The greater 
number of the teachers read educational journ- 
als regularly, and several have carefully read 
standard words on education during the year. 
Seven of the teachers are studying Payne*s 
" Le<:tures on the Science and Art of Education,*' 
and meet with the Superintendent for recitation 
two evenings each week. 

New Castle— Supt. Bullock : We have se- 
cured a supply of supplementary reading. I 
recently spent three days in the schools of 
Youngstown and Cleveland, Ohio* also joined a 
"Round Table" of City Superintendents, de- 
voted to informal discussions, held at Warren, 
Ohio, January 1 4th —a |^ood thing. The schools 
are doing very well, with much more punctual 
attendance. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: The semi- 
annual examination of pupils for promotion, 
recently held, proved satisfactory in most cases. 
Want of parental co-operation and irregularity 
of attendance, hinders the progress of some of 
the pupils, together with outside attractions that 
have a tendency to divert the children*s minds 
from study. Owing to the crowded condition * 
of the primary schools it was found necessary 
to form two new schools. 



Fhcenixville — Supt. Leister : We are pleased 
to commend the liberality and beneficence of 
the "Young Men's Literary, Union" of this 
place. A few weeks ago they presented to the 
School Board, for the use of the schools, a large 
and valuable collection of minerals and other 
natural curiosities. 

SCRANTON — Supt. Phillips: Our new ten- 
room brick building opened for occupancy with 
the new year. It is heated throughout by 
steam, with modern improvements as to ventil- 
ation and sittings. The building complete cost 
about $26,000. This makes our building No. 
33. We also opened night schools with an at- 
tendance that proves satisfactory, and thirty- 
two teachers in charge. 

Shenandoah — Supt. Freeman : Since the 
holidays, over two nundred "breaker boys" 
have been admitted to the schools. These boys 
range in age from eleven to seventeen years, 
• and have been assigned chiefly to First, Second 
and Third Reader classes. Many of Uiem are 
attending school now for the first time, and 
cannot read even in the First Reader. They 
are receiving special attention from the teach- 
ers, and it is due to them to say that they seem 
to appreciate all that is being done for them. 
They are remarkably attentive to study, and 
their behavior is, generally speaking, as good 
as can be desired. 

Tamaqua — Supt. Ditchburn : All but two of 
our teachers attended the County Institute, and 
I think they were benefited — a result that could 
not well be otherwise, as this, according to the 
general opinion, was the best Institute ever held 
m the county. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau : About two 
years ago the Society of Natural Science, of 
Lycoming county, was organized in this city. 
It has for its object the investigation of local 
history and the study of natural science as it 
pertains to this county and vicinity. Owing to 
the want of a permanent place of meeting, its 
progress has been slow; still a number of inter- 
esting papers have been prepared and read by 
its members, setting forth the life, customs and 
history of the early settlers of this valley. Sev- 
eral papers on the geology and minerals of Uie 
county nave also been read before the society. 
With permanent quarters and a suitable room 
for the collection ot specimens, this society will, 
in course of time, exert a good influence on our 
people. 

York — Supt. Shelly: The Institutes and 
Normal classes of the past two months have 
aided materially in stimulating teachers to pre- 
pare themselves more thoroughly for daily work. 
A course of reading h^ been suggested, and 
an effort is made to assist any teacher who may 
wish to pursue a special course of study. It 
must be recognized as a fact that only as teach- 
ers enlarge their acquisitions will they lead their 
pupils to a higher plane of thought and en- 
deavor. Hence, the constant aim, in addition 
to careful supervision, must be to aid the teacher 
to dor something better. For the most part, our 
teachers evince a most progressive spirit in 
every department of our school work. 

Hazel Twp — (Luseme County),— Supt, Fal- 
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low: Our new building at Stockton opened 
with the new year. It is the finest building in 
the township. The teachers and pupils are 
well pleased with it. The week spent at the 
County Institute was very profitable. Forty of 
our forty-two teachers attended. I find a marked 
improvement in many of our schools. The 
work of the Institute is making itself felt among 
our teachers. 

Plymouth Twp — {Luzerne County), — Supt. 
Gildea : An instructive session of the District 



Institute was held at Larksville. Exhibition 
class-drills in reading, primary arithmetic, lan- 
guage, and history, were conducted by four of 
the teachers. During the animated discusaons 
which followed there exercises, the pupils were 
closely questioned by the other teacners; btit 
the little ones were equal to the occasion. Essap, 
recitations and readings constituted the major 
part of the remainder of the programme. AH 
the schools show conclusive evidence of better 
progress than heretofore. 
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Literary Department. 



JOHN BUNYAN*S LIFE AND WORKS. 

THERE have been many biographies written 
of the author of " The Pilgrim s Progress." 
But it was left to a successor of his in the pas- 
torate of the famous old church at Bedford, two 
hundred years after the great Puritan's death, 
to give us an adequate and thoroughly accurate 
account of his life and works. This has just 
been given to American readers by Houghton, 
MifHin & Co. in the third edition of " John 
Bunyan : his Life, Times, and Work, by John 
Brown, B. A., D. D, With Illustrations by 
Whymper" (price $2.50), and the same author's 
''PilgrinCs Progress*' and " The Holy War'' 
(price $1.50 each), ably edited and enriched 
with valuable introductions and notes. No 
other edition of these works can at all compare 
with this one. It must take the place of all 
previous ones ; and by right of its own super- 
iority demands a place in the library of the 
student of history and of literature. The books, 
moreover, are just such as one would recom- 
mend among the first to be placed in a School 
Library; because among the very first and best 
books for boys and girls to read is that marvel- 
lous " dream," " The Pilgrim's Progress from 
this World to that which is to Come," which 
next to the Bible has been more influential, 
more popular, and translated into more lan- 
guages (between seventy and eighty) than any 
other ever written ; and among the- men whose 
bioeraphies are worth reading none is more val- 
uable or more intensely interesting for young 
and old than that of the man who m the town 
jail of Bedford composed this wonderful 
*' dream." Of such books it is worth while to 
get the most trustworthv and best editions. 

Bom November 30tn, 1628, John Bunyan *s 
humble parents could give their son only a very 
scanty education before he was set to work at 
his father's trade of tinker, or " braseyer," 
metal-worker. At the age of sixteen, or soon 
after, he went into the armv, serving in the cam- 
paign that ended at Naseoy ; then returned to 
his trade ; and in 1648 or 1649 married. All his 
outer and still more stirring inner experiences 
during this time and afterwards, through his 
three imprisonments, up to his death in 1688, 
are told us by Dr. Brown, in his volume, with 
the most painstaking accuracy as to every de- 
tail, and in the manner and spirit of one thor- 
oughly in love with his subject. The biography 



is indeed a very model of what such a work 
should be but rarely is. The numerous illustra- 
tions made for the author, and the portrait whid 
serves as frontispiece, add uncommonly to 
the interest of the narrative and the value of 
the work. To students of the subject, the last 
two chapters on *' Bunyan's Posthumous Publi- 
cations," and " Editions, Versions, Illustraticms, 
and Imitations of The Pilgrim's Progress," and 
the important appendices, will be among the 
most interesting portions of the entire volume. 
Up to within comparatively recent times, 
" The Pilgrim's Progress " was valued most 
highly as a book of relieious instruction and 
devotion. If this is no longer the case, if its 
theology is too " Puritanical *' and crude for the 
present generation, our appreciation of its liter- 
ary worth and significance has grown all tbe 
more. So finished a critic as Lord Macutbf 
says of this : ' ' The style of Bunyan is de^t* 
ful to every reader and invaluable as a Sb^f to 
every person who wishes to obtain a wide con- 
man d over the English language. The vocab- 
ulary is the vocabulary of the common people. 
There is not an expression, if wc except a few 
technical terms of theology, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. We have observed several 
pages which do not contain a single word of 
more than two syllables, yet no writer has said 
more exactly what he meant to say. For mag- 
nificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, 
for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the 
poet, the orator, and the divine, .this homely dia- 
lect, the dialect of plain workiiigmen, was per- 
fectly sufficient." So also Dr. Brown says: 
** As a writer of nervous and forcible English of 
the kind that carries with it the warm glow of its 
prevailing Skxon element, few have equalled 
the untrained man whose works we have been 
considering." All this is true of "The Holy 
War" scarcely less than of "The Pilgrim's 
Progress," both which works Dr. Brown has 
carefully edited and furnished with very valu- 
able and important introductions and notes. 
Bunyan's own marginal notes, remarks, ex- 
clamations, etc., are all reproduced, and add 
much to the vividness and picturesquencss rf 
the allej^ories. " The Holy War" is a careful re- 
production of the first edition of 1682, references, 
marginalia, and all, with only a few minor illit- 
eracies corrected in the text We believe that 
teachers and library committees, as wdl as our 
readers generally^ will thank us for calh'ng their 
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special attention to this latest and best edition of 
Bunyan's life and two chief works. 

History of the Christian Church. By George 
Park Fisher, D. Z?., LL. D, With Maps, Nt7o 
York: Charlts Scribnet's Sons. Svo.^pp. 7^/. 
Price, $3,50, 

In noticing Dr. Fisher*s admirable " Outlitnes of 
Universal History" some time since, we called atten- 
tion to the author's remarkable power of condensing 
without detracting from the interest and the con- 
nected style of his narrative. This power is, if pos- 
sible, displayed still more strikingly in the volume 
before us. In size, it is no larger than an ordinary 
fflinual of church history. Yet it is in no sense only 
a manual. It is a compjehensive, connected, and 
ve7 interesting historical work, containing consider- 
ibly more of the facts and details that usually consti- 
tate a history than many works of double its size. 
It ranges all its facts around the fundamental princi- 
ples, and along the great currents, of Christian 
thought and life so clearly as to show forth the unity 
of the history from first to last : at the same time, 
it brings out the intimate connection between eccle-' 
siastical and secular history, the relation between the 
drarchand the political, social, literary, and educa- 
tional life of each period. As the author says in his 
preface, he has tried, and we may add has admirably 
succeeded in the effort, " to bring out more distinctly 
than is usually done the inter-action of events and 
changes in the political sphere, with the phenomena 
wbidi bekmg more strictly to the ecclesiastical and 

retigioBs province It is true that compressed 

stateDents must be made ; but the important point is, 
not viiat amount of space is occupied, but whether 
tk eiposition is clear and exact.*' The volume 
iiipplies a want long felt among students of history, 
/ost such a work has been needed, especially in our 
colleges. It fills a place in which it has no peer and 
Jcarccly even a rival. 

Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. By Lord Ches- 
ter/ieid. IViih a Critical Essay by C.A. Sain-Beuve, 
New York : G. P. Putnam* s Sens. 24mo,, pp. 327, 
" Knickerbocker Nuggets " is the title given to the 
Knes of exceedingly pretty little volumes, of which 
tliis is the eighth. Chesterfield was the great au- 
thority of his time, during the last century, on 
>li questions of manners and behavior in polite 
Mciety. But he was also much more than this; 
>boTe all, an acute observer and thinker and a most 
inceful writer. His letters to his son are famous, 
>nd deserve to rank among the classics of the lan> 
plage, and to be carefully studied as models of 
epistolary style. This is their chief value to-day, 
tliough at the same time they are full of shrewd 
vorldly wisdom, and instructive as illustrating the 
ittuners. customs, morals, and modes of thought in 
England a century ago. The book is beautifully 
•ade m every respect. 

The Story of the American Indian. His Ori- 

iin. Development, Decline, and Destiny. By El- 

bridge S. Brooks. Boston: D. Lothrop «5r» Co. 

Illustrated. Squ. 8vo., pp. j/^. Price, fa.jo. 

If the American people is ever to think, legislate, 

*nd act justly, or even intelligently, on the Indian 

^pestion, it will only be after it has become thor- 

<»ghly acquainted with the true history of that much 

abused race, as it is for the first time recorded in this 

attractive volume in simple, clear, calm, judicial, and 

on that account most interesting manner. And it is 

p«r opinion that such acquaintance must be made, if 

jtisto be effective, by our boys and girls who ere 

wng will become edlitors, legislators, and voters. 



Certain it is that if we can get them to read such 
books as this they will not be handicapped by the ig- 
norance and prejudice now prevalent among those 
whose places they will take. Publishers and author 
have shown equal wisdom and skill in making the 
volume a bright and entertaining boy's book, and yet 
not detracting thereby from its accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and authority as a genuine history of the sub* 
ject, from the times when the Indian was 5^1e lord of 
the land, up to the present, when he is a mere out- 
cast and relic, with certain extinction staring him in 
the face, unless his white brother speedily bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Though Mr. Brooks has 
written many excellent books for the instruction and 
moral elevation of our boys and g^rls, we venture to 
say he has never written one calculated to do more 
' good, and none for which we are more grateful to him, 
than this " Story of the American Indian." It ought 
at once to go into every school library in the country ; 
it would do good in our Sunday-school libraries as well. 
The Riverside Literature Series. Issued 
monthly. Price, $1.2^ yearly, 'or i^ cents per sin- 
gle number. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin S* Co. 
The latest issues of this admirable series, contain- 
ing nothing but classic productions of the best Amer- 
ican writers, are an Extra Number, consisting of 
'portraits and brief biographies of twenty of America's 
best known authors and poets; andNumberji, con- 
taining Dr. Holmes's deliehtful sketch entitled " My 
Hunt after the Captain," ««The Physiology of Walk- 
ing," and " Great Trees," the last a valuable essay 
for use on Arbor Days. It has also an interesting 
Introductory Essay on Holmes's prose writings. 
Number j2 is devoted to Abraham Lincoln, contain- 
ing Lowell's famous essay on him, Walt. Whitman's 
" O Captain ! my Captain," Lincoln's immortal Get- 
tysburg speech. Emancipation Proclamation, and 
other Addresses and Papers of his, besides materials 
for a sketch of his life, and several excellent Pro- 
grammes for celebrations of bis birthday. The num- 
ber is one of even more than ordinary interest and 
value for school use. 

The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin &• 
Co. i6mo. Price, $1. 

This is the second book Miss Murfree has con- 
tributed to our juvenile literature. " Down the Ra- 
vine " was a collection of short stories. This is all 
one story, located in the Tennessee mountains, whose 
wild and picturesque scenery and bracing air are seen 
and felt on every page. The heroine " Rosamondy " 
is a perfecUy natural aud altogether lovely character, 
such as we have too few of in books for boys and 
girls. The story is full of action, the plot interest- 
ing, tne tone bracing and wholesome, and the entire 
book one that will be eagerly read by healthy young 
folks, and will do them good. Older folks, more- 
over, find it just as interesting. It is a good book to 
get for the school library, and would do more good 
in the Sunday-school library than three-fourths that 
are now in it. 

Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions by 
W. D. Hffwells. IViih PortraUs. Neio York: 
Harper ^ Brothers. i2mo.,pp. jyo. Price, $2. 
The publishers have done well to make of this 
volume one of the most perfect specimens of their 
art. The fine raw-ed^ed paper, beautiful typography 
and press- work, the tasteful binding, gilt top, and 
parchment back, are a fitting dress for what we be- 
lieve will prove to be the work of Mr. Howells that 
will endure longer than any other he has yet written, 
and which certainly is of most permanent value. In 
his always charming style, he gives us here not only 
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what is virtually a history of Italian poetry during the 
last hundred years — an important period, and one 
of which we have had but little adequate treatment 
in English — ^but he also gives us a very fairly repre- 
sentative anthology of the same, himself translating 
as sympathetically and skilfully as few others could 
have "done, many of the fairest flowers of the Italian 
clime to bloom on American soil. The biographical 
sketches, critical estimates, as well as the whole his-' 
torical survey of the period, are truly admirable, and 
give such a clear and definite view of that part of 
Italian literature as . cannot be found anywhere else. 
To the general reader the book will be full of inter- 
est ; to the student of literature it will be invaluable. 
The poor engraving of the eleven portraits is the 
only thing in the whole book that is not perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The Fables of Florian. Fully Illustrated by J, 
y. GrandvilU, Translated from the French by Gen, 
/. W, Phelps, New York : John B, Alden. 8vo., 
full gilt, pp. 122, Price, $/, 
Mr. Alden has never made a more Attractive book 
than this, nor ever used better paper or done better 
printing. The contents consist of fifty-one fables, 
written during the last century, immensely popular 
then among young and old, and still entertaining and 
instructive. They have been translated into many 
languages, and passed through no less than a hun- 
dred editions. The book is worth having as a literary 
curiosity, if for no other reason. Young folks, how- 
ever, will enjoy it for the sake of the fables them- 
selves, and for the graphic and expressive pictures. 
In its present handsome form its popularity ought to 
take a fresh start. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By Gen. O. 

M. Mitchell. New York : John B. Alden. Square 

t2mo., Cloth, pp. 183. Price, 30 cents. 
The Story of the Earth and Man. By Sir 

John ' W. Dawson, F. R. S. New York : Jno. 

B. Alde4. Illustrated. Squ. 12 mo., Cloth, pp. 

jgS' Price, 40 cents. 

Both of these works are too well known to need 
any commendation from us. Since Gen. Mitchell 
wrote his lectures there have indeed been important 
discoveries made in astronomy, yet the general prin- 
ciples he teaches and so clearly explains and illus- 
trates are still the same. Principal Dawson's work 
is well up to the times, and is as good a popular ac- 
count of the geological formation and history of the 
earth, and of man's geological place, as any we know. 
The paper and print of the books is good, the binding 
less so ; both are worth double the price asked. 
They can only be had direct from publisher by mail. 

Lyrics and Sonnets. By Edith M. Thomas. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin &• Co. i6mo., gilt top, 
pp. Jj6. Price, $i.2j. 
A Masque and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mit- 
chell. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin &* Co. Crown 
8vo., gilt top, pp. 6j. ff.so. 
Two of the most beautifully made books published 
this season ; and the contents of both are worthy of 
the form in which they are presented. Miss Thomas 
is, in our opinion, the best female poet we have in 
America. Her former volume, " A Masque of the 
New Year," at once gained for her this position. 
And this dainty volume of " Lyrics and Sonnets " 
but establishes her rank more firmly. There is a 
delicacy combined with strength, a realistic accuracy 
of observation joined to the purest, loftiest idealism 
and depth of insight, that distinguish her at once 
as a true poet and not merely a skillful versifier. Her 
poetry is worth reading and keeping. And so, ' 



though of quite a different character, is Dr. Mit- 
chell's. The most of it is narrative and descriptive, 
like " The Swan- Woman " and " The Sketch," two 
of the best pieces in the volume; some also islegeo- 
dary, as " The Huguenot," and the very jwitf 
" Christ of the Snows ;" the most ambitious portbu 
are the dramatic ones, though to us they aic the 
least satisfactory. All, however, display a pottk 
spirit and a skillful hand. 

Introduction TO Physical Science. By A. P. 

Gage, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn 6* Co. i2iHo.,fp.^. 

This book, which is especially prepared to meet 
the wants of high school teachers, is evideiitly the 
work of one as competent as he is cnthusiasdc, ud 
therefore it has the quality, rare in such a text-book, 
of arousing both the interest and the enthusiaso d 
the pupil. It treats clearly, thoroughly, and erto en- 
tertainingly of Matter, Dynamics, Heat, Electrid^, 
Sound, and Light ; illustrates every principle ni 
law with numerous practicable experiments, at 
hints for further experiments ; and with its abnoikrt 
illustrations, makes in every respect a most acceptable 
and elementary work on Physics. 

Easy Lessons in French. By fames A. Harrim, 

LL. D.,Litt. D., and R.' E. BlackwtU, M. A. 

Philadelphia : John E. Potter &> Co. I2m»^f}. 

410. Price, $t.2j. 

Classes in French, whether private or ia our 
schools and colleges, will welcome this attracdvelT- 
made volume as an exceptionally clear and simpk, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive and thorough, text- 
book on the subject. It is superior in many respects 
to most similar works. Its arrangement is ample 
and progressive; its method fresh and sensible: its 
abundance of exercises and frequent review qaesttfos 
being specially commendable. A thorongj^Bfiteiy 
of its contents will give any one a fair knovledceof 
the language. 
An Old English Grammar. By Edward Skam, 

Ph. D. Translated and Edited by Albert S. C»ifc. 

Ph. D. Second Revised ami Enlarged E^tm. 

Boston : Ginn 6r* Co. i2mo., pp. 27J. I'-^i* 

It is coming more and more to be recognized that 
for thorough comprehenston of the English luguge 
and literature a thorough acquaintance with Old Ea- 
glish is essential. Hence its study is being indaded 
in the curriculum of all our colleges. And for sod 
study Siewers' Old English Grammar has long beet 
recognized as the best text-book in existence. Pni 
Cook has therefore conferred a boon upon Amelias 
students by translating the work, and materially 1 
hancing its usefulness by his thorough and consdefr 
tious annotation and editing. The present editia 
has material improvements over former ones. ^6 
commend it to the favorable attention of all teacbeif 
of literature. 
The Elements of Psychology. A Text-Bn^ 

By David J. Hill, LL. D. New York: SkiU^t 

6r* Co. 8vo., pp. 4tg. 

The series of text-books on the Elements and the 
Science of Reetoric and Logic, and the present wl 
ume on Psychology, has the merit of having grow 
out of the experience of the class-room, the aotb9( 
President Hill, having prepared them from bis If 
tures delivered before his students at Backnell X^ 
versity. He does not attempt to advance any ^ 
theory of psychology, but follows Hamilton qot* 
closely in his terminology, classification, and methods. 
At the same time, and this we consider a chief mertf 
of the book, he indicates the views of most other 
psychologists of the most varying schools, his refer* 
ences being full and serving as a valuable guide to 
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students in their farther study and reading. The 
anangement of the book is clear and practical, and 
makes it one eminently fitted for use in the class room. 

The Progress of Learning. A Foem. By 
George Lansing Taylor^ LL, D. New York : 
John B, Alden, Squ, istmo, pp. 46. Price, 2s cts. 
The reading of this poem was a feature of the 
centennial celebration of Columbia G)llegje, N. Y., 
OD April 1 8th nf last year. In the very pretty form 
in which it has now been published, it will prove a 
desirable memento of the occasion, and will be 
sought for by all who have ever been in any way 
connectftd with that college, It will, however, not 
be confined to them in its interest; for it is really a 
metrical outline of the history of education from the 
very earliest ages and in all countries up to the pres- 
ent, and is therefore of value to all who are concerned 
with the subject of educatiop anywhere. Indeed, it 
is much better history than poetry. 

What Words Say : A Practical Analysis of Words, 
for Use in Elementary Schools. By John Ken- 
nedy. New York : Kennedy 6f* Co. i2mo.,pp. iy6. 
The end to be attained by this book is undoubtedly 
a good one. Everyone ought to know the real, orig- 
inal root-meaning of the words he uses. He who 
studies Greek, Latin, French, and German, will get 
this knowledge therefrom. But comparatively few 
study these languages. To them this work will 
prove invaluable, as it gives them what they could 
noigelaavwhere else. We do not, however, think 
that it will be extensively used in primary schools, 
except, perhaps, by teachers, who will Bnd it a help- 
fill b(»k, and useful for reference. 
The Interstate Primer Supplement. By S. R. 
Winchell. Chicago; Iuten$tate Publishing Co. 
i2mo.,pp, /j^. Price, 2^ cents. 
A well printed little book, meant to be used sup- 
plementarily with the ordinary primer and first reader 
u a kind of drill-book in the spelling, reading, and 
correct use of the shorter words of the language. It 
offers a great variety of combinations in which the 
same words are used, yet combinations that make 
sense, and so will help yonng pupils more speedily 
to recognize new words, and the sooner to be able to 
read at sight. 

Fourth Natural History Reader. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M. A. Boston : Boston School Sup- 
ply Co. i2mo.. Illustrated. Pp. 2g6. 
In noticing the lower grades of these Readers of 
I the "Boston School Series," we called attention to 
what we considered their merits, and also their de> 
fccts, which they share with every Reader which 
makes the facts of science most prominent and the 
primary and literary quality a secondary considera- 
tion. As incentive and introductory to the study of 
natural history, the books are excellent ; they are also 
veil printed and beautifully illustrated. 
Lessons in English Grammar. By Alfred A. 
IVelch. Chicago; John C. Buckbee&* Co. i2mo., 
pp- 2^y, Price, yo cents. 

The motto of this handsome volume, from Herbert 
Spencer, well expresses the principle underlying its 
Biethods and arrangement, and the spirit and pur- 
pose of the whole. The motto is : " Between a 
miiid of rules and a mind of principles, there exists 
a difference such as that between a confused heap of 
materials and the same materials organized into a 
complete whole." It proceeds inductively, trving to 
teach principles from examples, theory from practice. 
It is admirably clear and thorough in arrangement, 
giving to each separate topic a separate lesson, and 
ittlly illustrating every rule propounded. For ad- 



vanced grades especially, the book is one of the best 
for gaining a good understanding, and facility in the 
application, of the principles of the English language. 

Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion, with other Lectures. By Joseph Payne, 
New Edition. New York : E. L. Kellogg dr* Co. 
i6mo., ivith portrait, pp. 343. Price. ' $1,00. 
Since the publication of these valuable lectures, 
nearly 7,000 copies have gone into the hands of 
American teachers. Since cur first notice of the book, 
the present edition has been published from new 
plates and in handsome form, with other improve- 
ments that enhance its usefulness and value to teach- 
ers. These consist mainly of marginal topic-titles, 
full analyses at the end of each lecture, and a copi- 
ous index, so that a glance at once shows the reader 
where he may find any topic treated in the volume. 

Mistakes in Teaching. By James L. Hughes. 
Revised Edition. New York : E. L. Kellogg 6r* 
Co. i6mo.,pp.Tij. Price, JO cents. 
How to Secure and Retain Attention. By 
James L. Hughes. Revised Edition. New York:, 
E. L. Kellogg &* Co. i6mo., pp. 100. Price, jo cts. 
Both these little books, now brought out in the neat 
and convenient series of Kellogg*s " Reading Circle 
Library," have long been well and favorably known ' 
to educators. Through a thorough revision of former 
editions, with considerable new matter by the author, 
in this new form their value and popularity wiii be 
increased. They are both of them full of common 
sense and sound, practical advice and instruction, , 
such as teachers need in their everyday work ; and 
written in an eminently readable, clear style. 

Teachers' Manuai^. Numbers i to 6. Edited by 
A. M. Kellogg. New York: E. L. Kellogg ^ 
Co. Paper covers. Price, ij cents each. 
This a series of short, crisp, exceedingly practical 
essays on important subjects by authors of recog- 
nized authority on their several subjects. Mr. J. G. 
Fitch writes on " The Art of Questioning" in No. I, 
on " The Art of Securing Attention *' in No. 2, and 
on " Improvement in the Art of Teaching " in No. 
5 ; Mr. Sedgwick on " Stimulus in School," in No. 
3 ; Miss Yonge in No. 4 on " Practical Work in the 
Schoolroom ;" and Dr. Gladstone in No. 6 on ** Ob- 
ject Teaching." 

Whittier^s Portrait. — Just before completing his 
eightieth year last December, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. had a new life size portrait of the dear 
old Quaker poet made, by all odds the truest likeness 
and finest portrait of him ever secured, which they 
offer at the very low price ai %\. Nothing more ap- 
propriate could be secured for adorning the walls of 
a schoolroom, library, or study than this handsome 
portrait, together with several or all of the other life- 
size pictures of Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Holmes, which can be had at the same 
price. We know of their excellence, because we 
have had three of them hanging in our study for 
years, and should have them all if we had room. 
They are works of real artistic merit, not mere cheap 
prints, but fit to adorn the most elegantly furnished 
room. It adds greatly to the interest of the celebra- 
tion of the poets' birthdays to have their portraits 
before the audience. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February contains a new 
and important poem by Lowell, entitled " Endymion," 
besides three other notable poems, three serial novels 
of great merit, and a number of articles of unusual 
interest and value to educators and students. It is a 
magazine teachers ought to appreciate above all 
others. (Houghton, MifHin & Co., $4 per year.) 
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Sometimes the first principles of made are un- 
known. Berlioz, the French composer, tells of a lady, 
who, buying a piece of music, was asked whether the 
fact of its bsing "in four Bats" would be any obsta- 
cle to^ her playing it. She replied that it made no 
difference how many flats were marked, as beyond 
two she scratched them out with a penknife. He also 



tells of a dancer, who, rehearsing with the orchestn, 
and finding that something went wrong, thought tbe 
fault must be with the musicians, <' What key are yon 
playing in?" she inquired. " E,* replied the conduc- 
tor. " I thought so," continued the dancer ; " you must 
transpose the music, as I can dance it only in D." 
Some blunders are ftinny enough to be ^'delightfiii!" 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 



Samttbi. Woodwortr. 
"Jttsit, the Flower o' Dumhlan^ 




1. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, Wlien fond recollection p>resents them to view! The 

2. That moss-covered bucket I hailed as a treasure. For of-ten, at noon, when re-tum'd from the field, 1 

3. How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! Not 1 




orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood. And ev*ry lov'd spot which my in-fan-cy knew ; Tbe 
found it the source of an ex-quis-ite pleasure, The pur- est and sweetest that nature can yield. How 
full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, Tho' filled with the nectar that Ju - pi - ter sips. And 




wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it. The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; The 
ar-dent I seiz'd it, with hands that were glowing I And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; Then 
now far removed from the loved situ • a - tion. The tear of re-gret will in- Iru • sive-ly swell, As 







cot of my fa-ther, the dair - y-house nigh it, And e*en the rude bucket that hung in the well. The 
soon, with the emblem of truth o-ver-flowing, And, dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. The 
fan - cy re- verts to my fa-ther's plantation, And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well. The 




old oak-en buck-et, the i - ron-bound bucket, The moss-cover'd bucket that hung in the well. ! 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 



THE meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tuuJ Association assembled at the Franklin 
Sciool Hall. Washington, D. C, Feb. 14, 
« 10 o'clock a. m., for 3 three days' ses- 
apn. The attendance of representative ed- 
ucational men and women, from all sections 
a! the United States, was unusually large at 
(be opening of the session, and representa- 
tive ot every department of school work. 

The Association was called promptly to 
order by the president, Newton C. Dough- 
erty, Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Illinois. An 
opening hymn was sung by a class of pupils 
vom the P'ranklin School, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. C. C. Meador, of Washing- 
ton. In the report here given, for which 
« are indebted to our enterprising and ex- 
cellent contemporaries, the //ew England 
Jeurnal ef Education and the New York 
S<keol Journal, we present the various im- 
portant subjects discussed at as great length 
u our space will permit. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Mr. Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, Illi- 
lois, read a very able and suggestive paper 
« the question, " How and to What Extent 
on Manual Training be Engrafted on our 
; Sptem of Public Schools? " 

The effort to avoid labor is the chief curse of 
we human race. Idleness is a social crime. 
Worit is the law of life, and hence the duty of 
^ It is the most potent of educational forces. 
lUiuttations of this fact mav be found in the 
uuemes of art — in the early Italian painters 



and sculptors, whose fingers were disciplined to 
skill in the goldsmith's shop ; and in the lives 
of the world's distinguished mechanics, notably 
that of George Stephenson, who compassed 
more good for man than all the soldiers, states- 
men, and scholars of his time. Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestaloizi, 
Froebel, Carlyle, Huxley, Spencer, Dr. Mauds- 
ley, and Ruskin, were cited as authorities in 
support of the educational value of drawing, 
object lessons, and constructive exercises. 

There is abundance of room for manual 
training in the schools. The students of the 
manual training schools of Cbicagt), St. Louis, 
Toledo, Philadelphia, and Boston, spend three 
hours a day in hand work, and yet make as 
much academic piogress as the pupils in the 
city high schools. This is the most important 
fact ever disclosed by educational history; for 
it not only proves that there is room in the high 
schools tor manual training, but it shows con- 
clusively its superiority over prevaiUng methods 
of instruction. Doubtless this is revolution. 
But revolution, far from being the equivalent of 
destruction, is the great conserving force. Rev- 
olutions represent the steps of human progress. 
But the conservative always cries " Halt! He 
is always holding the citadel and always losing 
it. The false notion that hand work is degrad- 
ing must give way. It has no legitimate place 
in existing social conditions. It is an Insult to 
industry, talent, and genius — the triple power 
that moves the modem world. And this power 
must control the schools. 

Labor alone is fundamental. We do not live 
by literature, but by labor. Let the hand of 
labor be unlifted and there ensues an unfruitful 
pause. Silence in the field, the factory, and the 
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and warms the whole human race must be 
trained. The question how, and to what ex> 
-tent, can manual training be engrafted on our 
system of public schools, is not to be answered 
in thirty minutes, nor at all by a layman. Upon 
school superintendents rests this responsibility. 
Until work instruction shall have been widely 
introduced it cannot be systematized. Many 
exercises will be tried ; some will be found to 
possess greater pedagogic value than others. 
The best will be retained, the poorest discarded. 
So the new methods will be organized. 

Labor is as sacred as manhood, and hence a 
fit basis for education. Labor is not a commo- 
dity, because no power can reduce it to posses- 
sion in the hands of the alleged purchaser; it 
is a spark of divinity. Work, then, being di- 
vine, is a worthy foundation on which to build 
the educational structure. All men ought to be 
made familiar, experimentally, with the toil and 
thought that enter into the construction of those 
things of use and beauty which contribute to 
the welfare of the human family. So only can 
we realize the social and economic value of the 
men and women who perform the hand labor 
of the race. The laoor question has been 
raised, and it must be settled justly. It will 
press more heavily upon our children than it 
does upon us. Let us prepare them for the dis- 
cussion by making the schools the workshops 
of humanity. 

The question of questions remains: How 
shall all children be gathered into the schools 
and kept there, from the kindergarten age to 
the age of physical maturity ? The progress 
made in product-multiplying machinery per- 
mits us to dispense with the labor of children. 
It is the shame of the age that pale-faced, hol- 
low-eyed children should toil, that men and 
women may rest and feast. Against this I pro- 
test and say, without reserve, that it is the auty 
of the great army of educators of the country 
to enter upon a crusade for the rescue of the 
millions of innocents from the neglect, the stu- 
pidity, and the brutality of man. 

Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
followed Mr. Ham, and opposed the views 
advanced by those who proposed to engraft 
such training on the public schools. The 
apparent demand for this kind of training 
lacks unity. Its advocates do not agree in 
its purpose. This demand rests upon a wide- 
spread denunciation of the aims and results 
of the public schools: ist. That pupils ac- 
quire a contempt for honest toil. The very 
opposite, Mr. Marble claimed, was true; 
and the chief obstacle to the usefulness of 
the schools is the desire of the children to 
leave and go to work. 2d. That the high 
schools, especially, beget an ambition for 
literary or professional pursuits. On the 
contrary, statistics prove that no undue pro- 
portion of the pupils engage in these pur- 
suits. The speaker denied also the charges 
that under the present system the fac:ulty of 
observation is not cultivated, and the as- 



sumption that pupils have not the use of 
their hands. 

The mind chiefly needs training, and the 
bodily activity least requires it as the child 
enters school. Such training, he saidi 
would not cure all social evils, strikes, Cdl* 
ures, and political dishonesty. Good 
teaching, and not manual training, is nec- 
essary for right mental culture. Special 
training schools, like those at Chicago and 
St. Louis, are useful. Manual training 
should not be engrafted, except in the gen- 
eral form of drawing and elementary model- 
ing. Special schools should be created as 
fast as they are needed. The tendency is 
to include too much in the public school 
course. This training should be provided 
for outside. Like the wooden horse in an- 
cient Troy, the carpenter's shop in the pub- 
lic school would prove destructive. We do 
not need engrafting, and we do not wish to 
uproot the tree. What we need, if any- 
thing, is more shrubbery and trees in tic ' 
vacant spots in the field of life— that is, 
special schools. 

H. H. Belfield, Director of the Mannal 
Training School of Chicago, said : 

No system of culture is worthy of the name 
that is not broad enough to cover the idea of 
discipline and utility. '1 he best educated jbu 
is he who has been harmoniously developed in 
the physical, mental, and moral powen. la 
different countries the training of pupils fa *• 
work of life varies. The well-educated a» 
has many fields open to him, while forthekwB 
grades of elementary education the opportni' 
ties are comparatively few. There should be 
trade schools, and the public schoob should ft 
the young by teaching the alphabet of this oil- 
turc for admission to these schools. The Train- 
ing School at Chicago was founded by an asso- 
ciation of merchants, men who knew the prac- 
tical needs of our age. It was first advocated 
in the public press by a lawyer. Col. AugustiB 
Jacobson, and by Charles H. Ham, neither of 
the two being a teacher. The school was or- 
ganized and is owned by the Commercial Club 
of Chicago, an association of sixty merchants 
and manufacturers, mostly merchants, not a 
professional man of any kind among them. 
Some of these sixty men are not what we call 
educated men; others arc college-bred. No| 
the style of college-bred men, however, who 
decry collegiate training because it does wj 
produce ready-made bookkeepers or railroad 
men, but men who advocate the study of \^ 
and Greek from a business point of view. 
These men founded the Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School ; and there was not a schoolmaster' 
among them. 

To these facts may be added another, sxl, 
that the great majority of visitors to the Chicago 
Manual Training School are business men, 
lawyers, and doctors, and they all regret that it 
was not their good fortune to have such training. 
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The clergymen and the teachers — the men who 
come into contact with the world least of all — 
generally eye it askance. Is it not possible that 
a wider acquaintance with the actual needs of 
the age might change the views of the peda- 
gogues and the ministers ? Are not we school- 
masters disposed to believe that there is no ed- 
ucation except book education ? Do we not act 
on the hypothesis, even if we disclaim it, that 
the object of education is knowledge, ignoring 
the fundamental fact that the great end of edu- 
cation is action through knowledge f Pestalozzi 
said, " Education is the generation of power.'* 
Huxley says, "What men need is as much 
knowledge as they can assimilate and organize 
into a basis for action.'* 

Our plans of primary education change as the 
nature of the child is better understood. The 
kindergarten is a |^eat step in the direction of 
training the child m accordance with the laws 
of its l^ing. I expect to see the use of things 
enaoach still more on the use of books, in the 
early years of the child's school life. Rous- 
seau's remark is certainly true of the child in 
his early years : " One hour s work will teach 
your pupil more things than, he can remember 
from a whole day's explanations.** I am not 
surpnsed that a " connecting class ** has been 
found necessary between the kindergarten and 
the primary school. The primary school 
methods repress the child*s demands for activity 
of body (and of mind, also), instead of direct- 
M/them. Those restless energies of the fledg- 
% should be utilized in his education, instead 
of being considered obstacles to it. The <:hild 
is mischievous because he has nothing else to 
do with his hands. In my judgment, manual 
training would pay its cost simply as an aid to 
discipline. In no school are there such oppor- 
tunities for practical joking and other forms of 
mischief as in a manual training school, and in 
no school is there so little. The kindergarten 
is the great advance step in the proper training 
of the young child, but there is need of an in- 
Ittmediate class between that and the primary 
pade. The public sentiment has at length 
been reached on this subject, and the future is 
not in doubt. Manual training is demanded 
and will be granted. The schools will soon 
fomish this culture. 

M. A. Newell, Superintendent of Schools 
of Maryland, replied to the points made by 
Dr. Marble, and happily presented the 
value of manual training in preparing for 
life's great work. Henry R. Waite, of 
New York, believed in manual training, but 
: M not think it could be introduced into all 
fte schools of this country. Supt. Wm. E. 
Anderson, of Milwaukee, thought we should 
nuke the solution of this question more 
pnu:tical. We discuss over and over again 
these reformatory measures, but very little 
change has been made in the courses of 
sttidy. He moved that a committee of 
«vcn be appointed by this department to 
Rport one year hence, — to outline a course 



of instruction that will give us some prac- 
tical basis of action. The motion was 
adopted and the committee announced at a 
later session. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, of New York, thought 
the resolution of Mr. Anderson was a move 
in the right direction. The kindergarten 
is essentially manual training and has been 
widely adopted. Among others who took 
part at the discussion were Nicholas M. 
Butler, president of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of New York City, and 
Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ham, of Chicago, closed the discus- 
sion, devoting his time to the paper of Mr. 
Marble. The discussion was listened to by 
the audience with intense interest, and it was 
evident that this Subject is one engaging 
the earnest attention of the educators of the 
country. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The first paper was read by Hon. Jesse 
B. Thayer, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin. His topic was, 
'' What is the Purpose of County Institutes, 
and How is it Best Secured ?" As the basis 
of discussion Mr. Thayer outlined the sys- 
tem in operation in Wisconsin. 

The present function of the Teachers* Institute 
is not for detailed instruction to teachers. Its work 
is to stimulate the general work of the teachers. 
The first stage is to gather teachers at the great 
centres of population to listen to lectures. The 
second is devoted to more detailed discussfons 
of pedagogical principles and methods ; and 
the third object is to give more or less instruc- 
tion bearing upon the branches to be taught in 
the schools. The institutes are sustained by 
State law, under the supervision of the Board 
of Regents and of the State Superintendent of 
Instruction. One of the professors of each of 
the State Normal Schools is specially employed 
in Institute work a portion of each year. The 
Institutes are held at two seasons of the year.; 
one of two or three weeks in April, and longdr 
terms in July and August. These Institutes are 
managed by a plan made by a Committee of 
the Board of Regents. The Institute work is 
developed by means of a syllabus provided by 
the committee for use of the instructors. It in- 
cludes school economy and management, and 
professional training of the teacher, and its aim 
IS not to do academical work. " What to do, 
and how to do it ?*' should be the great work of 
these aids, to stimulate the great body of teach- 
ers to do better work, and indirectly to awaken 
an interest in the public mind. The purpose oU 
the Institute is best met by organizing it on the 
plane of intellectual improvement in the work 
of teaching. 

Referring to the historical facts that mark the 
development of the Institute in Wisconsin, he 
said thafduring the initial stage it was charac- 
terized by large and enthusiastic meetings of 
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teachers and patrons, for a brief period, who 
sat silently in admiration of the eloquence of 
the distinguished educators from abroad who 
addressed them, or were interested by local 
talent in the discussion oi corporal punishment 
and moral suasion, word-method and alphabetic 
method of teaching reading, oral and written 
methods of teaching spelling, the purpose being 
temporary and preparatory only. During the sec- 
ond stage it was characterized by a tendency to 
extend the time of the Institute from a few days 
to as many weeks, and to substitute the idea of 
school for that of convention and. the stern real- 
ities of ignorance of teachers upon the subject 
to be taught for the enthusiasm of eloquent 
speeches and interesting discussions. The in- 
stitute served the purpose of establishing, in a 
general way, a standard for qualification for 
teachers in the branches required to be taught, 
and its results in this resp^t were of ^reat value. 
The teacher ought to expect to obtam from in- 
stitute instruction ideas tnat will suggest better 
methods, and enthusiasm in his work, and, in 
fact, he ought to obtain additional knowledge in 
the subjects to be taught. That the institute 
may be organized with a view of accomplishing 
this comprehensive purpose, it is necessary that 
there should be a local superintendent to whom 
the teachers are responsible for their legal qual- 
ifications. The superintendent should be as- 
sisted in the work of the institute by one or more 
persons who are something more than success- 
ful teachers, assistants who see clearly the laws 
of mental growth and power and the unfolding 
of the branches to be taught in harmony with 
these laws. They should see the evolution of 
the child's moral nature, and know what man- 
agement will guide it from the condition of obe- 
dience to authority and external requirements, 
to the condition of self-control and obedience 
to moral law. They must know the attainments 
of the teachers whom they instruct, must under- 
stand the conditions under which their work is 
done, and be apt in turning to account varied 
experiences as a means of Ufting into conscious- 
ness the idea and principles that underlie suc- 
cessful teaching and management. 

State Supt. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, 
followed, sketching the method of conduct- 
ing institutes that tends to leave the teachers 
with a mass of unassimilated matter and 
want of harmony in the instruction given in 
them. Much contradictory instruction is 
given by hobbyists, tending to confuse the 
teachers rather than to aid them to better 
work. He closed with the suggestion that 
the institute could be combined with teach- 
ers' reading circles. 

State Supt. Harvey M. La Follette, of In- 
diana : The evolution of the County Insti- 
tute has varied greatly in different states. 
Many have passed the point in which mere 
text-book and elementary instruction is 
given, and in which progressive professional 
work is being done. In Indiana itere are 
fourteen thousand teachers, many of whom 



are more or less incompetent to do their work. 
In regard to the length of institute terms he 
thought they should be longer than cnt 
week. He favored two, three, or even four 
weeks, as the length of an institute. The 
reading circles are doing a great work in 
Indiana. One of the obstacles to institute 
work is the ignorance and incompetency of 
county superintendents. Manuals are issued 
for guidance by a committee of the State 
Board of, Education, that cover the general 
ground of Institute work. Natural method 
work is an important part of the worL 
Supplementary work, such as the informa- 
tion of reading circles, is another mission of 
the institute. 

State Supt. Richard Edwards presents the 
following as to the Institutes of Illinois: 

1. They are conducted under the direction 
and authority of the county superintendents of 
schools. But the instructors, employed must be 
licensed by the state superintendent. In all 
other respects the entire responsibility comes 
upon the county superintendent. He fixes the 
course of study, appoints the conductor and the 
instructors, with the qualification just named, 
and determines every question that arises con- 
cerning the management of the institute. 

2. The law reauires that the institute shall 
continue at least nve days. Asamatterofftct 
in most cases* it continues from two to km 
weeks. As a rule the county superistendeot 
prolongs tue meeting as long as his funds wiU 
permit. 

3. The course of study is commonly, and 
perhaps always, both academic and proies- 
sional. In this matter a judicious superintend- 
ent considers the local wants of the teacheis 
and of the schools. In some of the counties 
few persons ever apply for situations asteachen 
who are not well prepared in the academic 
studies. For such the most valuable training 
will be in the principles and methods of educa- 
tion. In many counties this part of the work is 
emphasized, and by far the larger part of the 
time is devoted to it. But in some counties the 
preparation of teachers is less perfect, and 
drill in academic work is really necessary. 
This, however, is so conducted, academic in- 
struction is so given, as to illustrate the b^ 
methods and' to exhibit the truest principles « 
teaching. Probably in no institute held m this 
state is the work exclusively professional or ex" 
clusively academic. 

4. The cost of conducting the teachers' insti- 
tutes in this state varies greatly. In some cases 
it does not exceed $50, in others it amounts to 
$600. This depends largely upon the siic fl« 
the county, the number of persons who apw 
for teachers' certificates, and the liberality • 
the county board of supervisors. 

5. The funds for the support of the institutes 
are derived from : a. The fees paid by candi- 
dates for teachers* certificates. Every applu*" 
for an examination for such certificate, and tor 
each renewal thereof, is required to pay a *^ 
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of one dollar, b. Besides this, the county su- 
perintendent is directed to demand a registra- 
tion fee of one dollar each for every member of 
the institute who does not hold a certificate, or 
who has not paid an examination fee. This 
money the county superintendent is required to 
pay into the county treasury, and it can only be 
drawn out therefrom upon orders to defray ex- 
penses of the institute which the county super- 
intendents are authorized to hold. Countv 
boards sometimes aid the superintendents with 
appropriations from county funds. 

6. Every person holding a valid teacher's 
certiiicate from the county superintendent is en- 
titled to five days* gratuitous* instruction in the 
county institute. If the institute continues for a 
longer period, such a tuition fee may be charged 
as the county superintendent deems advisable, 
and the teachers are willing to pay. In some 
instances the funds in the hands of the superin- 
tendents are sufficient to continue the institute 
gratuitously for two or more weeks. 

7. Besides these institutes, shorter meetings 
of teachers are provided for in a law passed by 
the last legislature. The time spent by teachers 
in attendance upon such meetings, to the extent 
of five days in the year and three days during 
any one term, is considered as school time, and 
the teachers are paid for such attendance as if 
they had been employed in their schools. This 
law woald apply, also, to attendance upon reg- 
ular institutes for the indicated number of days, 
if tfaey should be held during term time. As a 
matter of fact our regular institutes are mostly 
held during the summer vacation. 

State Superintendent £. £. Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, said : In my judgment, under 
proper limitations of law, the whole respon- 
sibility of the County Institute should be 
thrown upon the County Superintendent. 
All the purposes to be served by the insti- 
tutes ^re properly within his jurisdiction. 
The teachers, acting under his certificates 
and his inspection, are to assemble together 
at his call. He can best determine, in con- 
janction with other Superintendents, the 
most appropriate time and place for such 
assembling. The instruction to be given, if 
at all adapted to the specific work of the 
teachers, he can best determine and procure, 
from the very fact that by critical observa- 
tion, he knows the defects which should be 
corrected, the encouragements which are 
needed, and the false tendencies which 
should be checked. So also in regard to 
the general influence to be exerted on the 
community at large, his advice and direc- 
tion must be of large help to the State De- 
partment, present, so far as possible, either 
through the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or one of his deputies. This very 
responsibility, challenging the County Sup- 
erintendent in full, awakens energy and 
strengthens resolution, and every success 
stimulates to still greater activity. 



With the teachers properly remunerated 
for their attendance and the responsibility 
confronting the Superintendent to see that 
their interests are faithfully subserved, which, 
of itself, as before said, calls out his very 
best efforts, we have the best assurance, we 
believe, of a well-conducted and profitable 
County Institute. 

State Supt. A. S. Draper, of New York, 
followed, and took ground against large in- 
stitutes; he thought the tendency was to 
have too much lecturing in them. He ad- 
vocated holding institutes in term time, and 
not in vacation. It is wrong to tax teach- 
ers to that extent. The attendance should 
be compulsory, and teachers should be paid 
for their time, the same as though they were 
teaching. The teachers should be present 
during all the sessions of an institute. In- 
stitute work should not be left exclusively 
to county commissioners. The New York 
system is to hold institute at fixed tinies 
designated by the county commissioner. 
All the expenses are paid from the state 
treasury. There is a regular corps of insti- 
tute conductors who are each paid $2,500 a 
year. One conductor is assigned to each 
institute. He, in connection with the local 
committee, prepares the programme, which 
is printed weeks before the institute opens. 
Each teacher in attendance is requested to 
ask questions and make suggestions, and it 
is thus made a real Teachers' Institute. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS, 

The first paper was by Hon. A. F. Draper, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of New York. Topic: "How Shall the 
Qualifications of Teachers be Determined?" 

Who shall be permitted to teach in the pub- 
lic schools, and by whom, in what manner, and 
upon what general principles, shall the qualifi- 
cations of teachers be determined, is a question 
than which there is none more vital connected 
with the administration of schools. It goes to 
the very root of all substantial school work. 
When an unqualified person is certified under 
legal forms and by the law's officers to be qual- 
ified, it not only casts reproach and discredit 
upon the law and its officers, but it brings school 
administration into contempt. He has a certain 
advantage over his qualified neighbor engaged 
in the same work, for he is willing to work for 
less money and submit to more indignities, and, 
accordingly, he finds the most ready employ- 
ment. So long as an indiscriminate issuance 
of certificates continues in any state, no matter 
whether under the forms of law or not. there 
can be no such thing as a teaching profession, 
no general and proper exaltation of the teacher's 
vocation, and no systematic organization for 
aggre^ve and progressive educational work. 

From the early days there have existed some 
legal provisions against unqualified teachers. 
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All of the States have provided some statutory 
method for determining and certifying the Qual- 
ifications of teachers. Each State has a way 
peculiar to itself. The school laws of the dif- 
ferent States indicate that examinations are 
held and licenses issued by or under the direc- 
tion of State Boards in the West, by county 
boards in the South, while in conservative New 
England the old-fashioned, time-honored school 
committee-men inspect the schools and license 
the teachers. I presume I am not wide of the 
mark in saving that there are three classes of 
authorities for granting licenses in the different 
States, viz., a state board or superintendent, 
normal schools, and county or district boards or 
commissioners in the country, and city boards 
or superintendents in the cities. In many 
cases where licenses are issued by state author- 
ities, they are predicated upon the action of 
local boards or officers. In most cases these 
local officials are elected by popular vote. Or- 
dinarily they are not required to show that thev 
possess qualifications for determming the qual- 
ifications of others. They do not follow any 
systematic or open-handed procedure, ex- 
cept in cases when a capable man with a stiff 
backbone establishes one for himself. Fre- 
quently they are incapable of holding exami- 
nations. In other cases the forms of an exam- 
ination are gone through with, but it is only a 
farce. The opportunities for corruption are 
open, and instances thereof are not unknown. 
We have in this country no proper system for 
determining the qualifications of teachers; 
there are no adequate safeguards against the 
issuance of certificates to persons having neither 
the intellectual qualifications, nor the moral fit- 
ness, nor the practical common sense, essential 
in an instructor of youth. 

The educational problem in the United States 
is continually becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. Our population is advancing rapidly, and 
the accretions are not in all cases desirable. 
We have yet no adequate system for compelling 
attendance upon the schools, and our unedu- 
cated class is not getting smaller. The full and 
permanent success of our form of government 
depends upon a school system which shall be 
establishea upon so firm a foundation that it 
will be able to cope successfully with the situa- 
tion of the future, no matter how troublesome 
or difficult it may become. Such a school es- 
tablishment must be an entirely different affair 
from the one we have employed in the earlier 
development of the republic. It can result only 
from more general governmental aid and more 
direct and complete governmental control of the 
schools. 

It is an accepted doctrine in this country that 
governments shall exercise only such powers as 
are necessary to attain the ends of government, 
that the general government shall not trench 
upon the prerogatives of the states, and that the 
states shall not undertake to control affairs 
which may as well be left to localities. It is 
vital, however, that there shall be enough of 
governmental support and direction in all school 
affairs to insure the accomplishment of Ike pur- 
pose for which schools are maintained. 



We have come to learn in the course of time 
that we must not only have schools, but that we 
must have a comprehensive, harmonious, and 
progressive system of schools. By almost com- 
mon consent in our generation, there must be 
firmly established a general system of education 
which shall be adequately supported and wiself 
directed, which shall be free to all, as a common 
right. 

If states may rightfully take charge of a geo* 
eral educational system among their people to 
some extent, then they may and must do so to 
an extent sufficient to accomplish the end ibr 
which an educational system is maintained, and 
states must more thoroughlv and effectually 
supervise and direct school affairs in the future 
than in the past, if they would make sure of 
universal education, to an extent which wU 
justify general taxation for the support of schools. 
The qualifications of teachers in the puMc 
schools should be determined under the super- 
vision and control of state authorities acting 
pursuant to general and well-known regulations. 
If experience has taught anything, it is that nor- 
mal training is necessary to the equipment of a 
good teacher. If all our teachers could be re- 
quired to secure their certificates only at the end 
of a regular course of professional work in a 
Normal School, maintained and directed bytiie 
state, it would be well, but that is clearly im- 
practicable. 

If teachers could be licensed direcdy and ex- 
clusively by state boards or state superiniesd- 
ents, pursuant to stated and public examinat»os 
governed by published regulations, the wrff 
would undoubtedly be well done, and the ia- 
terests of the school system would unqoe^* 
ably be protected. But it is better and moittt 
accordance with the ideas of government to 
which we have been schooled, for states to con- 
trol and direct the matter through local officers, 
than exclusively through officials so far removed 
from the people. What is necessary is |hat the 
official, whatever his grade or station, shall be 
the agent of and be made to carry out a system, 
rather than be left to his own judgment orcapricc. 
Examining and licensing teachers by one man 
or by a small body of men will never have public 
confidence unless^ the action is open-handed 
and above-board, governed by a fixed and well 
understood system of procedure which will do 
away with any likelihood of things being done 
about which the public do not know. Good 
systems work well and save a great deal of wear 
and tear upon men ; there is a possibility of bad 
or weak men getting into official stations, and 
even good men go astray now and then. 

How is the state to determine the qualifica- 
tions of teachers over a wide expanse of terri- 
tory, embracing great cities as well as sparsely 
settled country, if not through normal schools, 
or State officials direcdy ? It may do so througU 
city superintendents or county or district com- 
missioners. In that case it should make sore 
that they are able to show proper qualificaftoi^ 
It may provide that certificates shall be granted 
only after stated public examinations, whic"* 
shall be conducted, at least in part, in wntinjr. 
The question papers should previously be pre- 
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seated to and approved by the state board, and 
kepi for the subsequent inspection of any in- 
terested person. The answer paper should also 
be kept on file and subject to the inspection of 
persons interested. Now, if in addition to this, 
examinations are held simultaneously through- 
out the state upon specified days, and if the 
question papers are first prepared by the state 
authorities and forwarded to the local superin- 
tendent or commissioner under seal, to be 
opened only after the class has assembled, and 
if the answer papers of such candidates as the 
local examiner approves, are forwarded to the 
State Department for review and approval, the 
arrangement is still more perfect, for it has the 
advantage of uniformity throughout the state. 

In this way the state does not undertake to 
say who shall teach in the pubhc schools, but it 
does say, as it ought to, who shall not do so. It 
eliminates favoritism from the problem, it pro- 
tects the local officials, it puts candidates upon 
their merits, it helps the capable and the worthy, 
it gains and holds public confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. Holding the stand- 
ards of qualification in its own hands, it can 
make them low at first and raise them gradually 
as circumstances will permit. 

The authority to determine the qualifications 
ofleacbcrs ought never to be given to the per- 
son or board having the power to employ 
teachers, and the person or board exercising 
one power ought never to be dependent upon 
the person or board possessing the other. 

The certificates should be so framed as to 
conform to the examination upon which they 
are based. They should show upon their face 
just what they are worth. They should indicate 
when and where and upon what subjects the 
bolder was examined, and the standing upon 
each study covered by the examination. They 
should be made for a comparatively brief time 
in the lowest gprade, and the time should be 
lengthened as the grade advances, until the 
teacher is relieved from all further examination 
and given a life certificate. This gives teachers 
something to work for ; it stimulates effort all 
along the line ; it aids the most worthy, and se- 
cures and holds for the school system the best 
and most experienced. If, in addition to this, 
rt is arranged that the lower grade certificates 
shall never be issued to the same person more 
t^an a given number of times, that the new 
comers must make some progress or go out, an 
additional incentive to industry is introduced 
which will not fail to be effectual. 

After a brief recess, the discussion of Sup- 
erintendent Draper's paper was opened by 
State Supt. E. E. Higbee, of Pennsylvania. 

Great difBculties must be met in the effort to 
ascertain the qualifications of those desiring to 
enter upon any public vocation. After once 
entering upon the practical duties of the voca- 
tion, the success of the candidate may be re- 
garded the most secure and ready test of 
qualification. 

In the legal profession the lawyer's actual 
Recess in practice, his pleas before the judge, 
his arguments before the jurors, and his wise 



counsel to parties entering upon any form of 
litigation or business, form a fair test of his gen- 
eral and specific qualifications for the work of 
his calling. But all these tests are wanting in 
reference to the novitiate who has had no pro- 
fessional experience. Hence it has been found 
necessary among lawyers to guard with great 
care against the danger of incompetency, by 
testing the qualifications of those becoming 
students at law, as well as of those who wish to 
be admitted to the bar as actual practitioners. 
The same is the case with other professions. 
The physician must have his well-attested cre- 
dentials before entering upon his professional 
work, so also the clergyman, and so also the 
teacher. 

There are three classes of teachers whose 
qualifications are to be ascertained through the 
test of examinations, or close, critical inspec- 
tions : First, that large body of candidates who 
have had no practical experience in teaching ; 
second, those candidates who have had some 
professional experience, and desire to have 
their advanced professional skill properly and 
officially recognized ; and third, those that are in 
our normal schools, fitting themselves by spe- 
cific professional studies and practice for their 
chosen calling. 

The first offers the most di faculties. All the 
examinations in either class must be by State 
authority, and under proper legal regulations 
and limitations. But in the case of the first 
class of candidates, insomuch as no data of pro- 
fessional experience can come into view, the 
examination must chiefly concern itself with 
scholastic attainments and personal character, 
and should be as rigid and sifting as the condi- 
tions and the locality will allow. It has gener- 
ally been found most convenient to adopt the 
county divisions of a State already definitely 
fixed, and commission a qualified Superintend- 
ent of each county to conduct these examina- 
tions under certain clearly defined limits; 
namely, that the established minimum course of 
studies must be thoroughly taken up by the 
examined, that no study whatever should be 
taught by any teacher who has not been ex- 
amined therein, and that proper notice be given 
of the examinations, that ^e school boards may 
be present if so desiring. 

The certificate based upon such an examina- 
tion must be a provisional one. The examina- 
tions discover a fair knowledge of the branches 
embraced in the State curriculum, a good de- 
gree of general information, a spirit of studious, 
mquiry, an earnestness of moral character, and 
a dawning sense of professional responsibility,, 
but nothing more. As yet it cannot be said 
with any positiveness, that he will prove a suc- 
cessful teacher, without this important proviso,, 
that, if he carry into the ethical work of the 
school-room the application of his attainments, 
and general culture of life, he will become ai. 
good professional teacher. The certificate,, 
from the very circumstances of the case, must: 
be provisional, and valid only for a brief period, . 
a period never longer than one year. The cer- 
tificate should be within the full jurisdiction off ^ 
the conmiissioned County. Superintendent, exi- 
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cepting the limitations already referred to. If 
occasion arises from serious complaints, or the 
discovery of great defect in administration, or 
otherwise by means of critical inspection, the 
Superintendent should have power to annul the 
certificate ; or if the school directors discover 
moral incompetency, they should exercise the 
right of jurisdiction, and dismiss the teacher. 

With a fixed curriculum there is no advan- 
tage to be gained by the State Superintendent's 
formulating the questions which the County 
Superintendents should use, and filing away in 
his office the questions and answers of such a 
tentative work as that relating to a provisional 
certificate. It may be thought that in the rejec- 
tion of candidates, injustice may sometimes be 
done, and that there should be the right of ap- 
peal. By opening this door, in all probability 
the poorer class of candidates would be a source 
of continual worriment to all concerned, and 
lower the whole character of the examinations. 
The effort should be to elevate the necessary 
requirements of the County Superintendent, to 
guard against the possibility of his selfish use of 
his office. 

In regard to the second class, everything 
must depend upon the close and critical inspec- 
tion of the schools to know whether the teacher 
is worthy to be advanced to the grade of a pro- 
fessional teacher. His whole system of work, 
and his influence for good in awakening stud- 
ious habits among the children, the power of his 
personal presence in the school- room, must 
come under inspection close and frequent, and 
if all this be satisfactory, he can safely pass be- 
yond the ranks of a provisional teacher. The 
judge of all this must be the inspector himself, 
assisted by what he may gain from the best edu- 
cated men of the community whose judgment 
may be of value. Beyond this the direct juris- 
diction of the county superintendent should 
not extend. A new body of examiners should 
now enter the field to give the last certificate 
which claims permanency. The county sup- 
erintendent and school directors, however, 
prepare the way for this, and their preparatory 
endorsement of the candidate for the higher 
examination should be made an obligation of 
law. This new committee of examiners, while 
within the county, should not have sole jurisdic- 
tion. The whole work should be submitted to 
the highest authority of the State, which should 
now come in and review the whole case before 
giving what may be termed a permanent com- 
mission to teach. 

The third is a very distinct class, and there 
are very many elements to help in ascertaining 
qualifications. The school itself, which as a 
State Normal School, is subject to State supervis- 
ion in its whole work ; the frequent tests which the 
teachers of these schools have applied, and the 
•examination by State authority of all candidates 
for graduation help. Yet even with all these, 
no higher grade of certificate can be given with 
.any degree of safety, than that of |^ood scholar- 
ship in the branches of study, a fair knowledge 
• of the philosophy and history of education, and 
a careful study and practice of methods in the 
1 model school. Not yet can we say what power 



may be shown when the actual school-room is 
entered, when the solemn relation of teacher 
and taught is pressed upon the consciousness, 
when mind meets mind and will meets will, and 
soul looks into soul — deep answering to deep. 
So even here the certificate should not have 
permanent validity beyond what it certifies to. 
It must be limited until full professional success 
warrants the closing diploma which makes the 
page a belted knight now ready to enter the lists 
as one whose mettle has been fully tried. 

The discussion was continued by Ei- 
County Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of New- 
town, Pa. It is easy to formulate a system, 
but the difficulty is to get proper men to 
work it wisely. The county superintend- 
ent in Pennsylvania is elected by the school 
officers of the towns, and holds office three 
years. He has great power, and is brought. 
in the examinations of teachers, in personal 
contact with them. Written examinations 
are not entirely satisfactory. Many can 
answer in words accurately, and yet have 
no adequate comprehension of the subject 
The examiner should have more time for the 
proper examination of teachers. 

State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, 
followed in this discussion : The duty of the 
State to tax its property for the support of 
popular education is the basis of the law re- 
quiring every parent to send his children to 
school. The obligation laid upon the bi- 
payer and the parent imply the correspood- 
ing obligation on the part of the State to 
guarantee that the money of the State shall 
be expended for the support of competent 
instruction for the children of the State. 
This means that the State should see to it 
that some effectual method of certifying 
teachers should be provided by the Stale. 
The general and governing, principles should 
be agreed upon here. The details and 
adaptation in methods and machinery must 
be left to the several states. 

GREETINGS FROM THE "GOLDEN GATE." 

The following telegram was read from 
Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California: 

To President Dougheriv: The local Execntin 
Committee of San Francisco of the National Edna- 
tional Association meeting of 1 888, by resolution, 
hereby sends cordial and fraternal greetings to yon. 
and through you to the Department now in session at 
the nation's capital, wishing you a most intere^iog 
and profitable meeting. The invitation heretofore 
extended to you all to attend the session of the Asso- 
ciation here next July, is hereby renewed and spec- 
ially emphasized. Ihe most complete arrangement! 
are making to insure the success not only of the gen- 
eral, but of the department meetings, and to extend 
to our guests a genuine Californian welcome. It ^ 
desired that the members of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence shall confidently assure the people o* 
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their respective states that they cannot come to Cali- 
ibrnia next July by so many thousands that they shall 
not each go back feeling that he or she has been the 
special and honored guest of the occasion. 

Ira G. Hoitt, President, 
Jos. H. Pryor, Secretary. 

The Association ordered an appropriate 
response to be made by the officers. State 
Sapt. Aaron Gove, President of the National 
Educational Association, being called upon, 
made a detailed statement of the arrange- 
ments for the great meeting of the Associa- 
tion to be held in San Francisco. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The paper, in answer to the question, 
"Are Normal Schools, as they exist in the 
several States, adequate to accomplish the 
work for which they were established ? " by 
ex-State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania, was read by Dr. E. O. Lyte, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville, Pa., Dr. W. having been so disabled 
by a fall upon the ice that it was not possible 
for him to be present at the meeting. We 
hope to present his paper in full in the next^ 
issue of The JoumaL 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education, Massachu- 
setts, followed in the discussion. 

The first Normal School in this country was 
opened at the old town of Lexington, July 3, 
1839. It was founded for the purpose of giving 
scientific instruction to those persons who were 
to he teachers in the public scnools of the com- 
monwealth. This instruction would naturally 
direct attention to the philosophy of teaching 
rather than to a knowledge of the branches to 
be taught. 

The legislature placed the government of the 
normal school entirely in the hands of the 
Board of Education. The Board was without 
ttperience in the management of such institu- 
tions. They were in doubt concerning the 
standard to be fixed for admission to the school, 
Ifae course of studies to be pursued, the length 
of time to* be given for its completion, and the 
standard for graduation. No candidates asking 
for admission could be found who were pre- 
pared to pass a satisfactory examination in the 
common English branches of study, much less 
|o enter at once upon a professional course of 
instruction for teaching. The schools were 
compelled to take those who asked to be taken, 
sad to put them over an academical course of 
Kstmction before a professional course was pos- 
sible. There has always been a complaint that 
^e normal schools spend too much time in 
academical work and too little in that which 
pay properly be called professional. The crit- 
icism has a foundalion in fact, though it may 
sometimes be over-severe, for in my experience 
1 bave never known a candidate for admission 
to the normal classes to be fully provided with 
"je elementary knowledge he is expected to be 
able to communicate when he takes up his work 



in the public schools. The present entering 
classes of the normal schools are better pre- 
pared for a professional course of study than 
those of former times. This will relieve from 
much academical work which has been re- 
quired in connection with professional study. 
We may expect that the public schools will 
sometime become so good that their graduates 
may be admitted to our teachers* seminaries 
fitted to enter at once upon professional study. 

When the normal graduate enters the public 
school as a teacher, he should be prepared to 
direct his pupils to the accomplishment of three 
ends : I . To acquiring knowledge. 2. To learn- 
ing a method of using his faculties, p. To se- 
curing their right development. Il this is 
true, the work in the normal schools should 
consist of those exercises that will have a ten- 
dency to give their pupil teachers this directing 
power. That such a result may follow a course 
of training in the normal schools some favorable 
conditions must exist. The pupils who enter 
the normal classes must be of good original 
material. They must have sound bodies, 
strong minds, and good hearts. They must 
also be prepared to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the branches of learning that are re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools. The 
public school studies should be included in the 
normal course of instruction, and they should 
be taken up in order, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more philosophical ideas, for making a list 
of topics on each, such as will present the dif- 
ferent subjects in the best manner for teaching 
and study, for the best means of illustrating the 
topics, and for an opportunity to acquire some 
skill in teaching them to others. These topics 
should be objects of careful study, so that the 
philosophy of their selection and arrangement 
may be discovered. 

The class exercises of the normal schools 
should be divided into two parts. One should 
consist of a review by the class of the previous 
lesson taught by the regular teacher, and it 
should be conducted in accordance with the 
same method employed in his teaching. The 
effect of presenting the topics by teaching them 
will be the acquisition of skill in contriving the 
means of illustration in handling them before 
the class, and in directing the minds of others 
to an independent investi^^ation for knowledge, 
and to that sort of activity which produces a 
good training of the mind. The other part of 
the recitation hour should be devoted to pre- 
senting an advanced lesson by the regular 
teacher of the class. 

Its immediate object should be to provide the 
pupil teachers with a set of advanced topics, 
with a proper means of illustrating them, and 
with a method of study, all of which may then 
be intelligently used in a preparation for the 
next review. It should not be forgotten that 
true teaching consists in simply directing the 
learner in his investigations, and encouraging 
him to use his strength in the exercise. All 
lessons in the course should be taken up in this 
way, and with special reference to teaching the 
same in the public schools. The lecture method 
is a vicious one, and for two reasons. It pre- 
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sents the wrong occasions for knowledge, and 
for skill in independent discovery of the truth, 
and it furnishes no opportunity for practice in 
teaching. In the second year of tne normal 
course the pupil teacher will be prepared to 
turn his attention to the principles of teaching 
and to a method founded upon them. This in- 
troduces the study of the mind to a knowledge 
of the laws that control it in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and that facility in the exercise of 
its faculties which we call mental discipline. 

It has been found that theoretical knowledge 
is not enough to insure success in teaching. 
No one can be sure that he has a true theory, 
even if he has obtained it independent of prac- 
tice in teaching children of such ages and states 
of mind as are found in the public schools. 
Every normal school should include in its or- 
ganization a practice school in which the normal 
pupils may acquire skill in teaching. Their 
knowledge of principles and methods will guide 
them in every phase of their work. They will 
not now teach at random without knowing be- 
forehand what will come of it. They will now 
teach and govern with reference to that self- 
control which is the great end to be secured by 
all intellectual and moral activity, and when 
they go from their training schools to the public 
schools it will appear that they already have 
had a successful experience. Exercises in the 
practice classes should always be under the di- 
rection of skilled teachers, and subject to their 
intelligent criticism. This will prevent the for- 
mation of bad habits which, when once formed, 
hold one in their relentless grasp forever. Be- 
fore leaving the normal school the student 
should become familiar with the history of ed- 
ucation, that the experiences of the past may 
throw their light on the future. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of the New 
York School /ournai^ said that all normal 
school work in this country has been ham- 
pered by academic work. This is both an 
historical and a present fact, and has been 
supposed to be a necessity. The studying 
of a new subject and the studying of how to 
teach that subject are entirely different 
things, and if pursued at the same time are 
not only very liable to lead to confusion, but 
they will confuse those who have not good 
minds. Almost the whole work of a true 
normal school is yet untouched. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, said 
that the normal schools have done a vast 
amount of good. Many of our representa- 
tive educators have had their training at 
these schools. They have raised the ideal 
of the artistic teacher. 

Prof. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., said one of the difficulties is that the 
normal schools have not yet a full supply of 
the best material out of which to make good 
teachers. They are growing and are ac- 
complishing their work, but have not yet 
reached the highest ideal of their friends. 



He alluded to the criticism that these schools 
are not doing normal work. We must as 
teachers of normal schools take such persons 
as we can get, and fit them for edacatioDal 
work as best we can. As the public schools 
supply better educated material, then tbe 
normal schools can confine their work to 
teaching only. 

NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

U. S. Senator Stewart, of Nevada, wis 
introduced and presented his plan for a 
National Normal School. ** The preserva- 
tion of this country depends upon the tinitjf 
of all the sections of the land. We might 
have an institution of learning in Wash- 
ington that would tend to nationalize edih: 
cational work. A national school to educate 
teachers under national patronage most be 
moulded largely by the educators of this 
country. We do this for the members of 
the army and the navy^ at vast expense. 
Why not do the same for the teachers, that 
they may defend us against the enemy of 
all republican institutions, ignorance? If 
*the members of this National Association 
will favor such a national university, for tbe 
education of teachers, it will not be long 
before this institution will become a fad" 

A special committee of five wis ap- 
pointed to report on the subject a yearfieoce. 

ILLITERACY IN UNITED STATES. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsbwijli, 
offered the following resolution in refcitwe 
to illiteracy in states and territories. He 
said that the last census contains manf 
gross mistakes in estimating this illiteracy. 
The resolution was adopted : 

Resoh/ed, That the attention of the Biireaa, 
whose function it is to prepare the CensM 
Table of the United States, be directed to the 
necessity of securing reliable information, shot- 
ing the degree of illiteracy throughout the sev- 
eral states and territories of the Union. 

MORAL TRAINING. 

The subject of the evening addres w« 
"The present need of moral training in the 
public schools." It was delivered by Dr- 
W. T. Harris, of Concord, Massachusetts. 

Is the discipline of our schools a moral ooe^ 
and, if not, in what respect is it deficient ? » 
remains only to state what is really accooh 
plished by the school established on a pcculu^ 
secular basis. The pillars on which pubiT 
school education rests are behavior or deport^ 
ment, and scholarship. The first requisite d 
the school is order : each pupil must be taught 
first and foremost to conform his behavior to a 
general standard. Only thus can the schools as 
a community exist and fulfil their function. 1" 
the outset, therefore, a whole family of virhics 
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are taught the pupil, and these are taught so 
thoroughly, ana so constantly enforced, that 
they become fixed in his character. The 
method of this moral training is, like that which 
niles everywhere in the practical world, one of 
division and repetition. The duty of bein^ a 
well-behaved pupil is not a vague generality. 
It divides into specific, well-defined duties. 

1. Punctuality: the pupil must be at school on 
time. Sleep, meab, play, business, indisposition 
—all must give way to the duty of obedience to 
the externad re(juirement of time. Punctuality 
does not end with getting to school. While in 
school it is of equal importance. Combination 
caDHOt be achieved without it. The pupil must 
have his lessons ready at the appointed time, 
must rise at the tap of the bell, move to the line, 
return ; in short, go through all the evolutions 
with equal precision. 

2. Regularity is punctuality reduced to a sys- 
tem. Conformity to the requirements of time 
in a particular instance is punctuality ; made 
general it becomes regularity. Combination in 
school rests on these two virtues. They are the 
most elementary ones of the moral code — its 
alphabet. 

This age is called the age of productive in- 
dustry. It is the era of emancipation of each 
and every member of society from the drudgery 
of slavery to his natural wants. The emanci- 
paitioo is effected through machinery. Ma- 
chinery during the past fifty years has quad- 
rupled the efficieiicy of human industry. With 
tbe same amount of labor each man may obtain 
four times the amount of food, clothing, and 
shelter, or for one-fourth of the labor necessary 
fiity years ago he may obtain as much as the 
hhorer of that period did. There is one gen- 
eral training especially requisite for the genera- 
tions of men who are to act as directors of ma- 
dtinery and of business that depends upon it. 
this training is in the habits of punctuality and 
legularity. 

J[. Silence is the basis for the culture of inter- 
ity or reflection — the soil in which thought 
frows. The pupil is therefore taught habits of 
iilence: to restrain his natural animal impulse 
to prate and chatter, or to excite attention by 
^ occupation on the material world around 
him. All ascent above natural being arises 
through this ability to hold back the mind from 
iterance of the immediate impulse, and to cor- 
I'Kt its one-sidedness by combination and 
leneralizatlon. The largest combination and 
widest generalization is the deepest and truest. 
'Hius silence in the school-room has a ten-fold 
%nificance. It is necessary to the attainment 
w combination with others, and, besides this, it 
• a direct discipline in the art of combining the 
vTused and feeble efforts of the pupil himself. 
4- The school, as its fourth virtue in the as- 
ending scale, inculcates truthfulness. Truth is 
jne basis of the duties of a man towards others. 
Truth makes free, says the old proverb. No 
positive relation with our fellow-men is possible 
except through truth. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity, honesty and reliability, are the virtues 
that rest directly on truthfulness. The vices 
founded on neglect of this duty are lying, de- 



ceit, hypocrisy, cheating, and all manner of 
fraud ; its effects on society are to produce sus- 
picion and distrust among men, and to stifle all 
spiritual relationship. 

The virtue of truthfulness is developed in a 
two-fold way in the school-room. First, by the 
continual discipline of the recitation, the pupil 
is required to be accurate and comprehensive in 
his statements ; he is taught that suppression of 
essential particulars makes his statement false ; 
he is held strictly accountable to know what he 
says, /. ^., to have a clear conception of what is 
involved in the words he uses. The second 
mode of securing truthfulness is the direct ap- 
plication of the discipline to the behavior of the 
pupil. Any lack of truthfulness in the pupil 
reveals itself at once in his struggles to conceal 
his misdemeanors. It is an object of constant 
care on the part of the teacher to suppress lying 
and dishonesty in whatever forms they may 
manifest themselves. The admonition of the 
teacher, the disgrace felt at exposure in presence 
of the class, are most powerful caustics to re- 
move this moral disorder. 

5. The duty oi justice next follows that of 
truthfulness, and finds partly its presupposition 
in the latter. Justice can be taught only in a 
community. In a well-ordered community it 
grows spontaneously. A system of measure, 
established, by which conformity to rule and 
right is rewarded by recognition, and all breach 
of discipline met by prompt exposure, appeals 
constantly to the sense of justice and develops 
its normal exercise. A danger lies, however, 
in certain baneful practices sometimes adopted 
by educators. On the supposition that the child 
cannot see the legitimate and healthy results of 
doing his duty he is offered a special reward for 
it. Thi^ goes far to sap the foundation of all 
morality. The feeling of responsibility is the 
essence of virtue, and an extraneous reward, 
held up as the end sought, tends to destroy what 
little internal self-determination the pupil may 
possess. The distinction between the inclina- 
tion (the " I want *') of the child, and his true 
ideal nature (expressed in "I ought,") should be 
continually kept before the child and not con- 
fused by concealing the duty under some shape 
of immediate self-mterest. 

6. The highest virtue in our list — kindness 
or love of mankind — like the sense of justice, 
requires a community for its culture — a commu- 
nity which like the school brings together all 
classes and conditions, and subjects them to the 
same trials and the same standard of success. 
The feeling of justice, fostered by a constant 
opportunity to see through the adventitious 
wrappings of social rank and condition and 
observe the real substance of the character, 
prepares the basis for kindness. 

Justice proclaims that seeming and good in- 
tent are not sufficient — ^there must be adequate 
performance. 

I wish to be explicitly understood as claiming 
only that public school education is moral and 
completely so, on its own basis; that it lays the 
basis for religion, but is not a substitute for re- 
ligion. It is not a substitute for the state be- 
cause it teaches justice — it only prepares an 
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indispensable culture for the citizen of the state. 
The state must exist ; religion must exist and 
complement the structure of human culture 
begun in moral education. But it is better for 
religion that independent institutions — state and 
school — establish on a purely secular basis 
such discipline as the church would be under 
the necessity of establishing for its own preser- 
vation, were it not otherwise provided. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, 
opened the discussion. The following is an 
abstract of his paper : 

The need of moral training in our public 
schools is evident from the object of these insti- 
tutions. This object is the highest welfare of 
the individual and society. The highest wel- 
fare of society depends upon the character and 
actions of the individual ; so that in its final 
analysis the problem of education consists in 
determining what is best for the individual. 

A scheme of popular education should pro- 
vide for the training of all the powers of the 
child. An accepted analysis of the mind recog- 
nizes three great classes of powers — intellect, 
sensibility, and will, out of which grows that 
popular division of human capacities known as 
the intellectual, aesthetic, and moral natures. 
These three natures rank in value in the order 
in which they are named. The intellectual na- 
ture brings into activity but a single part of our 
being — the intellect. The aesthetic nature, 
basea on the idea of beauty, brings into activity 
both intellect and sensibility ; while the moral 
nature, founded upon the idea of the right, ex- 
ercises intellect, sensibilities, and will. It is 
thus evident that the moral nature stands at the 
head of man*s spiritual constitution. 

This order of excellence, as determined by 
psychology, corresponds with the po{>ular esti- 
mate of the subject. The great artist is usually 
placed higher than the great scientist, and no one 
nesitates to place character above both science 
and art. The fame of Shakespeare would usu- 
ally be preferred to that of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
and Goethe and Schiller will live longer in the 
hearts of the German people than Fichte and 
Hegel. But high above all these stands the 
man of moral character and heroic deeds. The 
world weaves green laurels for its thinkers, 
greener ones for its poets and artists, but far 
greener and brighter ones for its reformers and 
moral leaders. 

This conception of the value of the moral 
element indicates the importance and necessity 
of its culture. The elevation of intellectual cul- 
ture above moral training is a grievous fault of 
our systems of education. The rank of students 
in class and on graduation day is determined 
almost entirely from an intellectual standpoint. 
Moral culture in many educational institutions 
is only an incidental factor in the result; the 
standing in the boat club or base-ball team at- 
tracts more attention than moral culture or integ- 
rity of character. I am stating a fact, and not 
trying to show how it might be different. 

For the culture of the moral nature very little 
provision is made. Very few studies m the 
public school awaken moral ideas or feelings. 



and none of them put into activity the moral 
will. Geography, grammar, arithmetic, nat- 
ural philosophy, etc., contain no moral ideas, 
and inspire no moral action. Literature, as 
taught in a few schools with a view of moral 
culture, can hardly be considered, as its use is 
so exceptional. History is about the only study 
in the public schools that appeals to the moral 
feelings or arouses a purpose in the moral will 

The fact that confironts us in view of these 
statements is that our scheme of popular ednci- 
tion is neglecting to provide for the training of 
the highest and most important part of the 
pupil's nature. The formation of character, 
which is more valuable than either science or 
art, is almost entirely unprovided for in oar 
public school curriculum. Whatever excuse 
can be offered, the bare fact that confronts us is» 
that while our public schools are doinf^ mud 
for the spread of popular intelligence, they aft 
doing comparatively little for the culture of a 
higher sense of honor and a purer life among 
our people. 

The results of this one-sided system of edua- 
tion is that the world is progressing more rapk&y 
in knowledge than in character. Science is mak- 
ing rapid strides in investigation; practical in- 
ventions are revolutionizing our method of busi- 
ness and living ; but the moral life of the country 
is progressing with slow and lagging pace. And 
the significance of this fact is intensified by the 
consideration that most of this progress in 
morals is due to influences outside of the pbltc 
school, — to the family, the church, and the Sab- 
bath-school. 

The great need of moral training in our pub- 
lic schools is also indicated by the value on the 
moral element to society and die state. Soatty 
and the state are the products of the ethical 
ideas of mankind. Without the idea of the 
right and corresponding ideas of human rights, 
mankind will be little better than a herd of cat- 
tle. The essence of law, either social or political, 
is not what is true, but what is right A com* 
monwealth is built up, not by the principles of 
science nor the laws of beauty, but by those 
lofty conceptions of the right, obligation and 
duty. 

It is clear, therefore, that the interests of the 
individual and the State demand the moral 
training of the pupils in our public schools. 
Indeed, it would seem that the most pressing 
need of our public schools to-dav is a well- 
organized and wisely-administered system of 
moral education. 

But we go even further than this, and daim 
that we should have not onlv moral, but religious 
instruction in our public schools ; and we make 
this claim not in the interests of the church or 
as a representative of the same, but as the 
result of a careful analysis of the problem <f 
education. The argument, as for moral tducs- 
tion, is based upon the consideration of the ntr 
ture of man and the welfare of society. 

First, man has a religious nattu«. In every 
human breast is found, in ^rm or development, 
a belief in a Supreme Bemg. Even the unde- 
vout scientist recognizes the existence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Pow er that transcends facts 
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and phenomena. Out of this belief grows our re- 
ligious nature, and upon this nature are founded 
the highest principles of duty and morality. 
Finding such a principle in the human soul, we 
have no alternative but to demand that it shall 
be trained and developed. 

Second, this conclusion is strengthened by 
the consideration of the influence of the relig- 
ious nature on the life and achievements of 
mankind. Even science has received its great- 
est impetus from the promptings of the religious 
nature. Religion was before science, and was 
it author and patron. The flame of science and 
philosophy was kindled and preserved by relig- 
ion. The learning of the ancient Hindoos was 
with the priests; the priesthood watched over 
and preserved the light of knowledge during 
Ihe dark ages; and priests went down into 
Spain and brou«^ht up the learning of the Sara- 
cens and spread it over Europe. 

Religion has also been the source of highest 

excellence to the fine arts ; the masterpieces of 

literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 

were inspired by rehgious thought and feeling. 

And the value of man's religious nature to the 

State is no less important. National life has 

been deeply influenced by the religious life of 

the people. The Crusades, whose influence on 

the ovation of Europe was so far-reaching, 

were the result of a deep religious fervor aroused 

by Ptter the Hermit. The best elements of the 

oflwritten constitution of England are due to the 

Rli^oas forces working in the hearts of the 

JEogiish people. Our own country was founded 

aod nursed in the religious convictions of Penn, 

fialdmore, and the Pilgrim Fathers. From the 

ttth in the country justice's court to the mom- 

; ing prayer in the national capitol, we show our 

I ^ih in the relation of divine influences to con- 

[lAotional liberty. 

With such a conception of the value of the 
i^ous nature to science, art, and the State, 
the conclusion that our system of popular edu- 
cation should make provision for the culture of 
this nature is inevitable and irrefutable. Such 
a provision, notwithstanding that the work is 
difficult and delicate, is entirely practicable. 
The church is demanding it, and the large ma- 
li^ity of good people of every sect and creed 
vill welcome and sustain it. We should remove 
the reproach that our public schools are " God- 
less schools," and provide not only for moral 
hut for religious culture in our system of pop- 
ular education. 

State Supt. E. T. Tappan, of Ohio, said 
^t if children are to be trained to live 
I Moral lives, their teachers ought to be God- 
i!eariDg, model men and women j that the 
%ay the world has been led to be better was 
'^ example, and that the present moral 
itatus of the schools was better than ever 
before, whatever might be said to the con- 
trary. * 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, thought that 
the present system of public education was 
A success morally. He gave statistics to 
show that the inmates of jails and reforma- 



tories show an exceedingly small per cent, 
of public school pupils. The products of 
our system would compare favorably with 
the products of the system prevailing in 
France, where science and religion are 
taught together. 

Supt. Gove, of Colorado, claimed that 
the product of the public schools occupies a 
higher moral plane than all the denomina- 
tional schools together. 

SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 

Dr. John E. Bradley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., read a very 
practical and suggestive paper on the topic, 
"The Superintendent and Teacher.*' 

In considering the subject which had 
been assigned to him, he assumed, yfrx/, that 
the superintendent of schools is directed 
and sustained by an intelligent and judicious 
board of public instruction, zealously de- 
voted to the interests of education; and, 
secondy that the superintendent is himself 
possessed of like generous qualities and sin- 
gleness of purpose. Nowhere will a man 
more constantly need a keen insight and 
firm grasp of details. In no other position 
are a kindly appreciation of diverse inter- 
ests, an abounding faith in human nature, 
and an indomitable persistence in sound 
convictions, more important. 

The relation of superintendent and 
teacher should be one of intelligent and 
cordial cooperation. Progress in educa- 
tional affairs, as in all other things, is by 
organization ; by division of responsibility 
and differentiation of labor. If various de- 
partments of work are to be successfully co- 
ordinated, some one must have authority 
to direct them. Unity in results requires 
unity in direction. In view of the fact 
that the teacher's average period of service 
is only two years, and that many rooms 
have a c|)ange of teachers every few months, 
the problem of procuring and selecting 
teachers becomes exceedingly important, and 
requires the utmost skill of the superinten- 
dent. Youth, inexperience, crudeness, are 
among the more common, but not always 
the most serious disqualifications of candi- 
dates. Lack of thorough scholarship ought 
to be an effectual bar to appointment. 
When the supply of well-educated teachers 
exceeds the demand, why should we ap- 
point those who cannot pass an examina- 
tion in the leading academic branches ? It 
should be the aim of the superintendent to 
make the teacher's tenure of office secure 
during ^ood service ; to create an enthusi- 
asm for miproved results in school work ; to 
assist teachers to make school so attractive 
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as to hold pupils till their education can be 
carried far enough to fit them for life. The 
teacher who scolds and clings to corporal 
punishment has her counterpart in the su- 
perintendent who rules his little dominion 
with sharp criticism and a narrow demand 
that all shall teach in the same way. 

The second paper was read by Rev. 
A. E. Winship, editor of the N. E. Journal 
of Education, 

The American school system must pre- 
pare itself for the criticism of prejudice. 
It will not stand simply as an aggregate of 
independent good schoob. An unlimited 
number of good teachers working inde- 
pendently will not make the system secure. 
While it is true that the school is what the 
teacher is, it is not true that the school sys- 
tem is what the teacher is. The teacher is 
the unit of force, not the school committee, 
not the superintendent. There is no power 
in the world that can make a good school 
without a good teacher ; but he may work 
skillfully, faithfully, heroically, and still be 
helpless in unifying the system. A hard- 
working teacher who does his best needs the 
assistance of intelligent, discriminating su- 
pervision. The superintendent is not a 
''boss" over the teachers; is not a spy upon 
them ; is not to teach by proxy through 
them. He need not be a better teacher, 
usually is not as good a one as some of those 
under him. The superintendent occupies a 
distinct and important position; he is to 
unify the work of all the teachers ; to help 
each to adjust his work to that of the others. 
Smce there must be grades, it is of prime 
importance that each teacher knows what 
his share is to be, as he cannot know it 
without the assistance of intelligent and ju- 
dicious supervision. If there are five pri- 
mary buildings to feed one grammar, and 
five grammar to feed one high school, and 
each has a first-class principal, there is the 
more need that some one mind shall advise 
them how best to work effectively. 

All that the superintendent does in the 
school is to be done through the teacher ; he 
has nothing to do with the pupils directly, 
that is the teacher's work. He has nothing 
to do with the parents, that is the com- 
mittee's work. The committee and teachers 
ought to have little to do with each other 
except through him. He must be an edu- 
cator in the best sense of the term. The 
teacher may be such, but he does not need 
to be. Many of the best teachers have not 
been philosophers. If the teacher knows 
methods he can teach without the funda- 
mental principles. But the superintendent 



cannot do good work without having a 
philosophy ; he must know all systems, and 
the working of all experiments, in e?erf 
city and town of importance; he most 
know how to make his system a success whk 
the teaching force at his command. \ 
takes no skill to make good schools if one 
can choose all the teachers and get the bat 
in the state. His method of dealing vith 
teachers must depend largely upon the kiod 
of teachers at his command. He is to con- 
cern himself chiefly with the best methodi 
of securing new teachers and of dealiog 
with those now in service. He cannot 
make good schools if he must take such ma- 
terial as personal interest, political or secta- 
rian prejudices, inspire the committee to 
elect. If he must take his material from 
the training school, he must have the power 
to decide whether the candidates for the 
school give reasonable promise of soccesi 
with training, and that training most be 
equal to the emergency. If he can haic 
the privilege of taking teachers of soccess- 
ful experience by seeing them in their 
schools, there is no excuse for his not bar- 
ing the best work. To know how to gel 
the best teachers; to^ direct their wort to 
the best advantage with the least fridioo; 
^o keep them loyal, and not to ialo^ 
with their individuality, is to makeisucoof 
of the school work of a city or towft. 

Mr. George J. Luckey said that the sops* 
intendent should have qualifications toak 
the locality where he is to do service. Tbeit 
is one thing every superintendent shooMdo, 
he should work to make the teachers' calling 
a profession. There is no class of people 
to-day that is so poorly paid as the teacher. 
It is not the duty of the superintendent to 
make the duties of the teacher unpleasant 
It is absurd to require re-examinations, 
when a teacher removes from one place to 
another. They should be chosen for lifei 
that is, during good behavior. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, ob* 
jected to the statement that it was not es- 
sential that a superintendent should be a 
good practical teacher himself. He thought 
the superintendent should be a model 
teacher. 

Mr. Winship closed the discussion, and 
said the great work of the superintendent is j 
to unify the work of the teachers— ol cooitl 
the superintendent can generally teach wdL | 
The work of the superintendent is definite 
and distinct, not that of being a teacher. 

Other subjects considered were that of 
keeping down the average age of gradoation 
from public, primary, grammar, and high 
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schools, which was presented by Dr. Chas. 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard College, 
and discussed by Supt. MacAllister, Dr. 
Harris, and others ; the Territory of Alaska, 
by Hon. N. R. Dawson, Commissioner of 
Education, and that of "National Aid to 
Education." Our limited space does not 
pennit report of these discussions. The 
exhibit of the Washington schools, under 
the direction of Supt. W. B. Powell, was 
▼cry suggestive. It presented specimens of 
the pupils' work since September in form, 
study, drawing, and manual training in all 
the schools of the District. 



AN ADDRESS ON THE DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS. 



BY JAMES W. WALK, If. D. 



IT were well for the Church in all its 
branches to observe devputly a day of 
prayer for our schools; for next to the influ- 
ence of the family life, the most potent force 
bronght to bear upon the young is the 
school. The school becomes every year a 
more and more important factor in the life 
of the people. There was a time when, in 
Bumy families, the children were instructed 
it home — ^were brought up under the care 
of governesses and private tutors; but times 
kve changed, and to-day nearly every boy 
W girl Who receives any education at all, 
Uither among the rich or among the poor, 
jftceives it in a school, and so the school 
fiestion becomes a vital issue to all of us. 

It is wonderful how in habits and in man- 
Bers the pupils of a seminary or a college 
IK affected by its influence; how they don, 
tt it were, its uniform and wear it all their 
Kves. Are there not traits by which we 
Itcognize the Vassar girl, or the girl who 
Ins graduated from Wellesley? Does not 
the distinctive flavor of his college still 
tling to the Harvard man, the Yale man, or 
the Princeton man, even when his brow is 
farrowed and his hair grown gray? The 
•pint of West Point is a real force, not only 
in our army, but outside of it, and that 
loBGus academy stamps its cadets with char- 
ters that are never erased, so that their 
^feech, their manners, their very gait and 
^carriage, tell of the martial school on the 
^Hudson. And yet the cadets, at their ad- 
mission, are all beyond sixteen years of age, 
, "i^y of them nearly twenty, an age when 
the foundations of character have been 
already laid^ and most important habits 
•Ircady formed. How much greater must 



be the influence of the primary school, ad- 
mitting children six years old, scarce out of 
babyhood, with curly heads and chubby 
cheeks and great round, wondering eyes, 
looking out from their infant dreamland 
upon the world which is still so fresh and 
strange and marvelous 1 

Their brain house has most of its rooms 
still empty. The school puts in the furni- 
ture; but when it is once in, nobody can 
ever take it out. It should be our care that 
the furniture may be such that our Master 
will give it a place in the house of many 
mansions. 

While we ought to take a deep interest in 
all educational institutions, to us, as citizens 
of a free State, as members of Christian 
churches, the Public Schools are paramount 
in importance. The pupils of all other 
schools make but a small company when 
compared with the multitude who are gath- 
ered in these. All the colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania reported during a recent year a total 
of 2,480 students. .The children in the 
Public Schools of the city of Philadelphia 
alone number 107,813. Think of that 
number for a moment. During the great 
military display at the celebration of the 
Constitutional Centennial, Broad street from 
curb to curb was filled with marching sol- 
diers. Northward and southward, in files 
that seemed interminable, stretched an un- 
broken succession of banners and helmets 
, and plumes. The eye of the gazer grew 
weary, still 

"On, on it came, that broad and gleaming river 
Of sturdy war-clad men." 

The procession seemed endless, and yet the 
children in the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia are more than seven times as many as 
all the soldiers in that superb array. This 
is for one city only. Think of their multi- 
tude throughout the length and breadth of 
of this great land of ours. 

The Public Schools are a mental and 
moral agency of illimitable power. They 
inspire us with hope; but it is hope mingled 
with anxiety. All honor to them for what 
they have done. They have given us the 
most intelligent and progressive population 
possessed by any great nation of the world ; 
they have been beacons upon every hill, 
lighting up the pathway of science and of 
culture : they have been true exponents of 
the spirit of our age, whose characteristic is 
the victory of intellect over the powers of 
nature. All these they have been, and the 
retrospect is inspiring; but they must be 
greater and do greater things in the future. 
If we would stem the rising tide of evil, we 
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must erect in the Public Schools the great 
barriers against the threatening flood. A 
leading educator has said that, '' Moral char- 
acter and fixed habits of right action should 
be the final outcome of all education. The 
school which does not succeed in securing 
these ends, fails in the great purpose for 
which it is organized and maintained." 

The necessities of the times demand that 
all the powers of the Public School system 
should be enlisted for work in this direction. 
The decay of parental authority, and the 
multiplied evils which accompany it, have 
driven us to look to the schools as the only 
possible agency for doing a moral work, 
which must be done somewhere, if the very 
destruction of social order is to be averted. 
The schools must save the republic. They 
must give us a conscientious as well as an 
intelligent community, good men as well as 
smart men. Let not our national pride 
blind us to the evidences which accumulate 
all over our country, that the bonds of 
moral obligation are losing their hold upon ' 
great numbers of men — not only ignorant 
men, but those possessed of intelligence and 
culture. Breaches of trust occur with alarm- 
ing frequency. The newspapers serve us 
each morning with a sickening recital of 
embezzlements and defalcations. Another 
confidential clerk fled to Mexico : another 
bank ofRcer escaped to Canada — this news 
is so common that it excites no surprise; 
but it is a dreadful thing. This dishonesty, 
this unfaithfulness to trusts, is becoming a 
national reproach. It is not without pain- 
ful significance that among the French Can- 
adians of a city not far from our borders, 
the slang name for an American is "teef" 
(thief;. 

Oh, we need in the churches, and out of 
the churches a revival, a great revival. We 
need a revival of honesty and virtue and 
even-handed justice. We need it and we 
must have it, if our heritage of freedom is to 
be transmitted to the generations that shall 
follow us. We must all work for this revival. 
Every agency must be employed to bring it 
about. From bench and jury-box, justice 
must speak with inflexible purpose ; pulpit 
and press must join in the condemnation of 
evil, and we must invoke to the same pur- 
pose the immeasurable power of our Public 
Schools. 

Let there be, at least for the rising gener- 
ation, a higher standard of duty, a more 
stalwart integrity, a more discriminating 
conscience. I do not mean that the Public 
Schools should teach the distinctive tenets 
of any particular church; but I do mean 



that their powerful influence should be con- 
sciously and continuously exerted to incul- 
cate the principles of honesty, justice, truth- 
fulness, the pursuit of virtue, the subordina- 
tion of selfish desires to the behests of duty. 
These things are the great common moal 
creed of all churches, and it is our right aa& 
duty to demand that this teaching shall be 
considered the most important branch in 
our scheme of popular education. 

If we would have the schools subserve oor 
highest interests and promote the welfare of 
our children, we must take an interest in the 
schools. That we pay taxes to support them 
is not enough. We must extend to those 
who conduct them our consideration and 
our sympathy. The teacher who for fin 
hours a day, for five days of the week, is is 
contact with' the life of that child upon 
whoih all our hopes are centered, should be 
to us an important personage. That teacher 
should ever be a welcome guest at our fir^ 
side, that teacher should ever receive fron 
us words of cheer and encouragementi that 
teacher should ever have a place in our 
prayers. 

It is well that we should have a special daj 
of prayer for the schools : it will be better 
when we rise to a due appreciation ^i^i 
vital importance and all the yearnnJHf 
pray for them, and show the sincerity of our 
prayers by liberal support and friendly pa* 
sonal attention to those in whom isicpod 
the sacred trust of our children's traiMnj* , 
When we unite in doing this, we may cofr 
fidently hope that our schools will fulfil their 
highest mission as nurseries, not only o{ 
intellectual vigor, but also of moral power. 



NAMES OF THE STATES. 



THE great group of Commonwcallhi 
which compose the United States is as i 
whole very fortunate in its roll of names.' 
They have at once a flavor of the soil and i 
fitness to their place and use, which consti- 
tutes high excellence. In general, they haie 
a dignity, melody, and character adaptiflj 
them for familiar use, and they have beyond 
a doubt helped to cultivate the patriotic 
arid loving sentiments with which they vt 
associated in the minds of good citizens. 

The best by far, as well as the most uf 
merous, are those which are indigene* 
Whatever the fate of the Indian raa inif 
be, it has contributed to American civiJ^ 
tion a fund of names, sure to be perpetuated 
and prized more and more, and those which 
have been appropriated by the States arc 
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among the best. They are melodious and 
fine, and if there is here and there a harsh 
coaobination, as in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, time and use have smoothed the 
roughness and made them favorite. Nothing 
could be better than Alabama, Dakota, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Oregon, and if any reader wishes to extend 
this list, by adding his own favorite name or 
that of his native State, he can <lo so freely 
and safely. There is not a name of the 
thirty of native origin which we could will- 
ingly spare or change. There are three 
names of native growth, though not of In- 
dian origin, which are felicitous and worthy 
of their place — ^Indiana, Montana and Ver- 
mont. 

It is scarcely to be regretted that a small 
contingent ot these names has been trans- 
formed and transpoited from Europe. They 
furnish an agreeable variety, and most of 
them are worthy of the august use to which 
we have put them. Naturally these are 
among the older names adopted, before the 
fathers were emancipated from a long-ling- 
ering half- homesickness in the Western 
wilderness, and while in frequent contest 
and constant dread of the Indians they were 
scarcely prepared to appreciate the beauty 
ind nobility of the names with which the 
red men had enriched their rivers, lakes and 
mountains. Hence ten of the original thir- 
teen names belong to this European group. 
Louisiana has a pleasant suggestion m her 
tuime of her history, and Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Carolina, and Virginia as names 
have a historic flavor which enhances their 
value. The poorest of our State names are 
the three which transport names of English 
counties, good in their place, and distinguish 
them by the prefix "New." New Hamp- 
shire would have been far better as Chocorua, 
laconia or Merrimac, and it is not less than 
a national misfortune that our Empire State 
was not ennobled by the splendid name 
Ontario. It was left for wiser neighbors on 
the North to appropriate this fine word, to 
which our title was of the best. The du- 

(lication of the same name, New York, for 
oth the State and her great city, is especi- 
ally infelicitous, producing confusion when 
it is not avoided by inconvenient circumlo* 
cntion. All which is the more to be re- 
gretted, when so fine a name as Manhattan 
ftwaited appropriation to the island city. 
If only we had the State of Ontario and the 
city of Manhattan 1 

Another capital error was committed 
when North and South were introduced to 
distinguish the Carolinas and load down 



their names. Roanoke would have been a 
worthy name for a grand State, and both 
sentiment and convenience would have 
been greatly favored by its use. 

Our roll of States is yet far from complete, 
and other names wait for a place in our 
splendid galaxy. It is to be hoped that we 
may be as fortunate in the future as in the 
past, and that we shall be wise enough to 
avoid repeating any of the errors we have 
made. If Dakota is to be divided, let us 
ha\e no North or South or West Dakota. 
It is bad enough that these objectionable 
adjectives have once been given a place ; the 
confusion and inconvenience would be 
much more than doubled if the error were 
repeated, and we owe it to our children's 
children to save them from the infliction. 
It would be all the more inexcusable when 
a name so good as Pembina belongs to the 
region and waits for such use. It has the 
making of one of our best names. 
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AN opening song or hymn appropriate to 
the occasion, by the pupils. 

2. Reading of the Arbor Day Proclama- 
tion of Governor Beaver. 

3. An Address by some one interested in 
the subject of Tree Planting and Arbor Day 
work in general. 

4. Song — "Forest Song," to the air, 
'* Work^ for the Night is Coming,^ ^ which 
air may be found in No. i of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. 

A song for the beautiful trees, 

A song for the forest grand, 
' The pnde of His centuries. 

The garden of God*s own hand. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak. 

The maple, the forest queen. 
The lords of the emerald cloak. 

The ladies in living green. 

For the beautiful trees a song. 

The peers of a glorious realm. 
So brave, and nuijestic, and strong. 

The linden, the ash, and the elm. 
Hurrah for the beech tree trim. 

The hickory staunch at core. 
The locust so thorny and grim. 

And the silvery sycamore. 

So long as the riven flow. 

So long as the mountains rise. 
And sheker the earth below. 

May the forests sing to the skies. 
Hurrah ! for the beautiful trees. 

Hurrah ! lor the forest grand. 
The pride of His centuries, 

The garden of God*s own hand. 

A iapted frem Prof. W. H. Vknarlb. 

5. Lessons from History aboctt Trebs. 
First Pupil, — Both ranges of the Leba- 
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non mountains were once covered with 
dense forests. Then Palestine was a land 
flowing with niilk and honey. The people 
enjoyed comfort and abundance during cen- 
turies. Now the forests are destroyed, the 
J )rdan is an insignificant stream, the hills 
of Galilee are sterile knobs, and the few re- 
maining cedar trees look lonely and mourn- 
ful in an arid and desolate country. 

Second PupiL — Under the reign of the 
Moorish caliphs the Iberian peninsula re- 
sembled a vast garden, yielding grain and 
fruit of every known variety, in the most 
perfect quality and in endless abundance. 
But then the Sierras and mountain slopes 
were covered with a luxuriant growth of 
timber, which was afterwards wantonly de- 
stroyed under the rule of kings. Now 
nearly all the plateau lands of Spain are 
desert-like and unfit for agriculture, because 
of the scarcity of rain and the want of water. 
The once delightful climate has become 
changeable and rough. The average depth 
of the rivers is greatly diminished. The 
political decadence of Spain has even been 
attributed to the destruction of the forests. 

Third PupiL — Owing to the destruction 
of forests, that part of Italy that was once 
adorned with villas, parks, flower and fruit 
gardens, is now an unhealthy, uninhabitable 
region. The malarious gases were formerly 
absorbed by the leaves of the numerous trees, 
but now they fill the air, and infect even 
the heart of the city. 

Fourth PupiL — Germany has made great 
progress in tree-planting. It was a part of 
the national policy of Frederick the Great 
by which Germany was raised from a small 
power to a great one. Where once the 
sandy deserts would not nourish a flock of 
goats, vast armies have been maintained, 
and regiments of hardy soldiers have poured 
forth from the fertile soil, where two hun- 
dred years ago the thorn and the thistle 
overspread an impoverished land. 

Fifth PupiL — Our springs are later, our 
summers are drier, our autumns are carried 
forward into the winter, and winter climate 
is subject to far greater changes than form- 
erly. Peaches, apples and other fruits can 
no longer be raised in New England, as they 
. were twenty years ago. The failure of these 
crops is owing largely to the destruction of 
forests, which sheltered them from the cold 
winds of the north and west, keeping the 
:soil warm in winter and cool in summer, 
and acting as reservoirs of moisture. 

Sfxth Pupil. — Nearly all the tributaries 
of the upper Mississippi have lost one-half 
»of their former supply of water. Inunda- 



tions in the spring are more frequent, while 
now in the summer the depth of many of 
these rivers averages hardly more inches than 
could be measured by feet thirty years ago. 
The snowfall is irregular, and the climate 
is subject to abrupt changes at all seasons of 
the year. The legislatures of the north* 
western States are being roused to the fad 
that the forests must be preserved. 

6. Songm—'' Come to the Old Oak Tree." 
Found in No. i of Franklin Square Soog 
Collection, published by Harper & Brotheri. 

7. LESSONb FROM NaTURE ABOUT TrEES. 

Teacher. — How is moisture retained bj 
forests ? 

First Pupa.— Tht bed of the forest isi 
widely spread surface, piled thick witk 
leaves, twigs, pieces of fallen branches, aod 
remnants of decayed logs, covering seveni 
layers of the same substance, altogether 
forming a deep pot or hollow framework, 
penetrated with myriads of pipes, tubes and 
aqueducts, blocking and holding in posi- 
tion the flow of water, until the huinas be- 
low fully absorbs it. The large and perpen- 
dicular tap roots which many trees possess 
pass deep into the solid clay strata, and 
send through the earth a slow and steady 
supply of water, which, traveling away from 
the forests and under the cultivated ^Ids, 
supply the great lower bed of moistore, that 
continually rising, fertilizes the upper soil 

Teacher. — How do forests affect spnnsi? 

Second PupiL — The protection affoiwd 1 
by the forest against the escape of moistaie 
from its soil by superficial overflow and \ 
evaporation insures the permanence and 1 
regularity of natural springs. J 

Teacher, — What effect has the cutting of I 
forests on the water supply of rivers? 

Third PupiL — To deforest a mountaia 
slope is to devote the height to barrenncsiij 
the valley to flood, and both to parchiod 
drought. The spring and autumn rainfallJ 
instead of being stored up in nature's rcH 
ervoirs, sweeps down through the valleys id 
sudden and violent floods, carrying destruc-j 
tion with it, to be followed a little later bf 
long droughts, and very low water. 

Teacher, — What effect have trees on the 
atmosphere ? 

Fourth Pupii,~-^TYit amount of moistniej 
given out by trees is immense. It has beeu 
calculated that the leaves of the " WashiiM 
ton Elm," Cambridge, Mass., would cofcl 
over 200,000 square feet of surface, aii ^ 
would give out every fair day 15,000 pounds^ 
or 7 ^ tons of moisture. Trees also im- 
bibe carbonic acid and other gases thrown 
off by animals, and exhale pure oxygen. 
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Teacher, — Describe the mechanism of a 
tree. 

Fifth Pupil. — A tree receives its nourish- 
ment from the roots. These correspond to 
the mouth in the human frame. The nour- 
ishment taken in by the roots or mouths, 
passes to the lungs of the tree, and there, by 
contact with the air, is rendered fit to sup- 
ply material to the tree. The lungs of the* tree 
are the leaves. This operation is effected by 
the passage upward from the soil, through 
the trunk, the 'branches, aud every twig of 
the tree to the leaves, of a large quantity of 
water, containing the nutriment for the tree. 
Anived at the leaves, contact with the air 
causes a large amount of water to be given 
off, and the nutriment, with certain por- 
tions of the air, is carried back and depos- 
ited in leaf, bark, and root, where the di- 
gesting process is carried still further. 

8. Song, — '' Woodman, Spare that Tree," 
which may be preceded, with the story of 
the origin of the poem, told by the teacher. 
Both song and story may be found in No. 3 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection. 

9.— Famous Trees in History. 

First Pupil,— TYiQ " Burgoyne Elm," at 
Albany, N. Y., was planted on the day when 
fiorgoyne was brought a prisoner into Al- 
l^Xi the day after the surrender at Saratoga. 

Second Pupil,^'' 0\d Liberty Elm," of 
Boston, Mass. 9 was planted by a school- 
master and dedicated to liberty long before 
the Revolutionary War. The people used 
to gather under that treeand listen to advo- 
cates of freedom, and during the war, to 
<^er up thanks and supplications for the 
success of their armies. 

Third Pupil,— Tht "Washington Elm" 
stands in Canabridge, Mass. Under its shade 
Washington first took command of the Con- 
tinental army, July 3, 1775. 
I Fourth Pupil,— Th^ ** Charter Oak" at 
Hartford is noted as having preserved the 
document of the liberties of the people of 
Connecticut, during the rule of the tyranni- 
tol Governor Andros. (Relate this story.) 

Fifth Pupil,— The elm tree at Philadel- 
phia is noted as the one under which Wil- 
^m Penn made his famous treaty with 
jJiiDetcen tribes of Indians. (Relate the 
I *ords and circumstances of the treaty. ) 

Sixth Pupil, — The cypress of Somna, in 
lombardy, is probably the oldest tree in the 
^orld. It is said to have been planted in the 
year that Christ was born ; and on that ac- 
count is looked upon with reverence by the 
"^liabitants. One authority endeavors to 
prove that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Caesar B. C. 42, It is 123 feet high, and 



20 feet in circumference one foot from the 
ground. Napoleon, when laying down the 
plan for his great road over the Simplon, 
diverged from a straight line to avoid in- 
juring this tree. 

10. 5<?«^.—" The Old Mountain Tree/* 
found in "Song Wave," published by D. 
Appieton & Co., New York. 

ri. Recitation,— '' T\\t Planting of the 
Apple Tree." 

First Girl, — 

Come, let us plant the apple tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 

There lay the roots, and there 

Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly. 

As round the sleeping infant's feet 

We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the apple tree. 

Second Girl. — 

What plant we in this apple tree ? # 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs, where the thrush, with crimson breast, 

Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 

Third Girl.^ 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs. 
To load the May wind's restless wings. 
When from the orchard row he pours, 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 
A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 

Fourth Girl. — 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries of glee. 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 
At the foot of the apple tree. 

Fifth Gtrl,-^ 

The fruitage of this apple tree, 
Winds and our Bag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar. 
Where men shall wonder at the view. 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 
And sojourners beyond the sea. 
Shall think of childhood's careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree. 

Sixth Girl. — 

Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom. 
And loosen when the frost clouds lower 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer's song, the autumn's sigh. 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 
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Seventh Girl. — 

" Who planted this old apple tree ?" 

The children of that distant day, 

Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times ; 

'Tis said he made seme quaint old rhymek 

On planting the apple tree.'' 

William Cullen Bryant. 

12. Song. — "Swinging 'neath the Old 
Apple Tree." Found in No. i Franklin 
Square Song Collection. 

13. Selections for Recitations. 

THE PALM. 

Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 

On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm ? 

Or is it a ship in a breezeless calm ? 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 

Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 

And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 

Branches of palm are its spars and rails. 

Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 

And the rope is of palm that idly trails. 

What does the good ship bear so well ? 

The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

Who smokes his nargilah, cool and calm ? 

The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 

Cargo and ship from the beauteous palm, 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft. 

From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed. 

And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 

His dress is woven of palmy strands, 

And he holds a palm -leaf scroll in his hands. 

Traced with the Prophet's wise commands ! 

The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid. 

And the palm that cools him of palm was made. 

To him the palm is a gift divine, 

Wherein all uses of man combine. 

House and raiment and food and wine. 

'* Allah il Allah !" he sings his psalm. 

On the Indian sea by the isles of balm ; 

" Thanks to Allah who gives the palm I" 

THE OAK. 

A glorious tree is the old gray oak ; 
He has stood for a thousand years. 

Has stood and frowned 

On the trees around. 
Like a king among his peers ; 
As around their king they stand, so now. 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 

He has stood like a tower 

Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle ; 

He has heard the hail, 

As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle ; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might). 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. George HilU 

14. &i^.— "The Brave Old Oak/' to 
the air, "Sparkling and Bright/' which is 



found in No. i of the Franklin Square Soog 
Collection. 

1 A song. to the oak, the brave old oak. 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here's healih and renown to bis broad green crowi, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

Cho, — Then here's to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, a hale green tree. 
When a hundred^ears are gone. 

2 There's fear in his frown when the sun goes don, 
And the fire in the west fades ont ; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches sbout.~(3#. 

3 He saw the rare time when the Christmas chime 
Was a merry sound to hear. 

When the squire's wide hall and the cottage null 
Were filled with good English cheer. — Cho. 

4 Now gold hath the sway we all obey. 
And a ruthless king is he ; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. — Cho. 

H. F. CkerUj. 
THE FOREST. 

I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one thy tender leaves unfold. 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from Winter's cold; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are kcd 
To veil from view the early robin's nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy wooing screen, 
With limbs by summer's heat and toil oppressed; 
And when the autumn wind has stripped thee lor^ 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden sw^, 
When naught is thine that made thee onceftitfi 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below. 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need w 
love. Jones Vtrf. 

"The Forest Hymn/' by Wm. CqUoi 
Bryant, may be recited in part by an older 
scholar. Also "The Palmetto and the 
Pine/' found in many readers, and in No. 
13 of " 100 Selections" series. 

16. 5^7«^.—" Sing Glad Songs for Him." 
Found elsewhere, page 388, in this Dumber 
of The Journal. 

Directions. — The pupils may be divide* 
into companies. If the school is small, fotf 
or five may form a company ; if large, 
whole class. These divisions may be n* 
after the persons in whose honor they arc M 
plant a tree, as the " Longfellow Foresters, 
the "Washington Foresters," and so 
Each company will have its leader, who ntt] 
give a brief sketch of the life they arc cdr 
brating, while others recite extracts fror 
the works. These exercises may be c( 
ducted aroui^ the trees to be planted. 1 
actual planting should be left to experience 
tree-planters, the scholars performing thtfj 
part in the ceremony by filling aroimd cicfl 
tree soil left for that purpose. 

Trees may be planted in honor oi'. ^ 
Authors, a. Early .Pioneers, 3. Presidents, 
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4. Statesmen, 5. Soldiers, 6. Teachers and 
Citizens. 

Sugj^estions, — The following may be used 
as subjects of essays (for older pupils) : "Ef- 
fects of Trees upon Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions," "Facts Showing the Destruction 
Caused by the Removal of Forests," *' Lit- 
tle Things and Big Results" (for younger 
ones), "Uses of Wood," "Useful Trees, 
"A Crooked Tree," "A Home in a Tree, 
"The Prettiest Tree I ever Saw," "A Story 
of a Little Girl who Planted a Tree-Seed." 

Adapted from N Y. Seknol Journal, 
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LESSONS IN MANNERS. 



BY SUPT. WILL S. MONROE. 



CHILDREN are often uncouth and rude 
not so much because they choose to be 
as because they do not know how to be 
otherwise — due in no small measure, it may 
be to the fact that teachers have often been 
discouraged from giving lessons in manners 
at schools. " Teach by example on ly, * ' say 
these modem sages, the wisdom of which 
teaching I seriously question even at the 
risk of being regarded heretical. 

Pupils who come from homes where po- 
liteness is too much a stranger, should be 
given formal lessons in manners. They 
^ould be given lessons in behavior at 
church, school, home, and on the street, 
respecting the rights of others, handling or 
taking without permission articles that be- 
long to others, staring at new pupils or 
visitors, laughing at mistakes and awkward- 
ness, removing the hat upon entering a 
room, boisterous street conduct, keeping 
step with those with whom they may be 
walking, eating in the street, treatment of 
the aged, calling attention to deformities, 
; and defacing or marking walls and fences. 
These and a hundred other matters of per> 
: sonal conduct, can and should be taught in 
formal lessons aptly illustrated. 

There can be great variety in teaching 
such lessons: (i) By axioms; (2) by black- 
board outlines \ (3) by familiar talks illus- 
trated with impressive stories ; (4) by corn- 
Bending acts of politeness ; (5) by illustra- 
tion of your teachings whenever opportunity 
presents itself. I once visited a primary 
Khool where I was introduced to the pupils 
by a little girl not more than six years old. 
Advancing to. the platform, she tapped the 
call-bell and the whole school stood. " Boys 

and girls," said she, "this is Mr. M ," 

whereupon the entire school bowed grace- 



fully, and at the second tapping of the bell 
all were seated. The teacher informed me 
that the pupils regarded it as a rare treat to 
introduce the visitors. I have known some 
schools where the pupils always saluted the 
teacher with a bow and " good morning " 
upon entering the room in the morning, 
and with a bow and "good night" when 
school was dismissed in the afternoon. In 
a school that I always find tidy, just before 
dismissal the pupils 'gather up the bits of 
paper in the vicinity of their seats and 
arrange the desks in an orderly manner. 
In all these little matters the pupils should 
be taught what does and what does not be- 
long to good manners. 



STRAWBERRIES. 



ONE DOLLAR, A DAV'S WORK, AND A ROD OF 
LAND, IN PRODUCING STRAWBERRIES. 



PEOPLE living in large cities have, dur- 
ing the past few years, been supplied 
with strawberries during two or three 
months of each season at very low rates. In 
fact, strawberries have been the cheapest 
food on the market. Possibly the recent 
low prices have had the effect of discour- 
aging growers from planting new fields, and 
quite likely the price of berries will be 
higher. Strawberries are generally scarce 
and high in villajges not on the line of any 
of the great railways. Comparatively few 
people living, in villages and having good 
vegetable and flower gardens raise straw- 
berries for the supply of their families. A 
still smaller number of farmers raise straw- 
berries. The reason for not raising this 
most delicious of all the fruits that can be pro- 
duced in this latitude are various. Some 
think they cannot afford the money to buy 
the plants. Others think that they have 
not the time to set them out and cultivate 
them. Still others have an idea that great 
skill is required to raise strawberries, or 
that they are luxuries that only wealthy 
people in cities can afford to eat. 

The object of this article is to show how 
any family can be supplied with strawberries 
of excellent quality at very small cost of 
money, time, or land. The method de- 
scribed may not be the best one, but it is 
one that has been followed by the writer of 
this article for many years with the most 
satisfactory results. The amount of land re- 
quired is one square rod; the number of 
plants needed to set it is one hundred. 
These plants can ordinarily be obtained for 
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$ioo. This is the only money outlay. The 
land should be moderately rich field or gar- 
den scril. It should be spaded by one who 
knows how to handle the spade skillfully. 
It is a good plan to lay out a walk from two 
to three feet wide entirely around the plat. 
The plants are to be set in rows eighteen 
inches apart each way. A man accustomed 
to the use of a spade can prepare the soil 
and make the walks in a ifew hours. An 
hour's time will be required for setting the 
plants. The plants should be those that 
sprang from runners last year. The lower 
and dead leaves should be cut from them 
by the use of shears. If any of the roots 
are very long it is best to shorten them with 
a sharp knife or shears. Holes for the roots 
can be made with a garden trowel or a hoe, 
and should not be too deep. 

If the plants are set out the last of April 
or the first of May, they will commence to 
grow immediately. The cultivation is very 
simple. It consists in keeping the ground 
entirely free from grass and weeds by the 
use of a sharp hoe. All the ground in the 
bed can be worked with the hoe and the 
walks cleaned out in half-an-hour's time 
each week. As flower-stalks appear they 
should be cut off before blossoms open. The 
object the first year should be to raise plants 
Itnd not strawberries. If the young plants 
produce flowers and berries they will make 
but a small growth. If the flower-stalks are 
removed the plants will grgw to a large size 
and will occupy nearly half the ground. In 
July and August runners will appear, and as 
they do they should be cut or pinched off while 
they are tender, and before they exhaust the 
strength of the plants. In order to obtain 
strong plants for setting a bed next year the 
runners of the outside rows may be allowed 
to take root on the strip of ground next to 
the walk. After the young plants have be- 
come established, the runners connecting 
them with the parent plants should be cut 
off. By adopting this course they become 
self-supporting. 

In case there is a drought late in the sum- 
mer the plants can be kept in a growing 
condition by covering the ground between 
the rows with a mulch of green grass or 
other material that will prevent evaporation 
and keep the soil cool. On the approach 
of freezing weather the plants should be 
covered with straw, held in place by long 
sticks. Early the next spring this covering 
should be removed and the soil between the 
plants loosened by the use of a fork or hoe. At 
this time a new bed can be formed and set 
with the plants raised on the edges of the 



old bed. The bed first set will be in the 
best condition for producing a large crop of 
fine berries. Three hundred plants will 
furnish strawberries for a large family, 
though they eat them three times a day. If 
the season is favorable they will also furnish 
at least a bushel of berries that can be 
canned or preserved. The crop will not be 
an expensive one. The entire cost of its 
production is represented by one dollar's 
worth of plants, one day's work, and thenx 
of one rod of ground. The pleasure the 
strawberries will afford can not be estimated 
by money. They will insure good living at 
a time of the year when luxuries are difficult 
to obtain on farms. 

If land is scarce, as it may be in the case 
of a village garden, the plants in a bed caa 
be spaded under after they have produced 
one crop. They will continue, however, to 
produce fair crops of tolerably good berries 
for two or three years. But the largest and 
finest berries are produced on plants that 
have been set but one year and cultivated in 
the manner above described. No berries ob- 
tained in a city market equal those grown 
in a garden and picked within an hoar of 
the time they are brought to the table. 
Strawberries that are to be carried a \xxkg 
distance in a railway car must necessan?/ be 
picked before .they are fully ripe. Tbejare 
lacking in the color, taste, and smdl oC 
strawberries that have become fully ripe on 
the vines, and which have not been injoTcd 
by handling. In picking strawberries from 
a garden bed for the use of the family, only 
the ripest should be selected. The hnU 
should be left on the stalk, and the berries 
placed directly in the dish in which they ■ 
are to be put on the table. A little prac- ' 
tice will enable one to gather them as fast 
in this way as can be done when the hulls 
are left on the berries. 



People who are asking what kinds of trees 
to plant on Arbor Day may get a hint from 
Spenser's lines : 

The sailing Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 
The vine-prop Elm ; the Poplar never dry ; 
The builder Oak, the king of forests all; 
The Aspen, good for staves ; the Cypress funeral; 
The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage ; the Fir, that weepeth still ; 
The Willow, worn of hopeless paramours ; 
The Yew, obedient to the bender's will ; 
The Birch, for shafts ; the Sallow, for the mill; 
The Myrrh, sweet blending in the bitter wound; 
The warlike Beech ; the Ash for nothing ill; 
The fruitful Olive, and th.e Platane round ; 
The carver Holm ; the Maple seldom inward 
sound. 
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* Ye may be aye stickin' in a tree, Jock : it will 

be growin' when ye' re sleepin'." Scotch Farmtr. 

ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 



In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 

A. PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS, by a Concurrent Resolution of 
the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, approved the 30th day 
of March, A. D. 1887, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth was requested to appoint an- 
nually a day to be designated as Arbor Day in 
Pennsylvania, and to recommend by proclama- 
Uon to the people on the days named the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery in the Public School 
grounds and along the public highways through- 
out the State, and 

Whereas, The observance of Arbor Day 
heretofore has been found to be productive of 
much practical good ; therefore 

/, James A. Beaver. Governor of the said 
Commonwealth, have appointed and desig- 
nated, and do hereby appoint and designate, 
Friday, the 27th day of April, A. D. 1888, to 
be observed throughout the Commonwealth as 

ARBOR DAY. 

Not only should trees and shrubbery be 
planted in the Public School grounds and along 
the public highways throughout the State, but 
increased attention should be given to the plant- 
ing of trees wherever they can be properly cul- 
tivated. Thousands of acres of farm lands, 
otherwise unproductive, can be turned to pro- 
fitable account, by the cultivation of timber, nut 
and fruit-bearing trees. The subject should re- 
ceive the careful and considerate attention of 
all who are interested in the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth, and in a remunerative return 
for money invested in and labor expended upon 
their lands. The observance of the day should 
not be confined to literary exercises in, and tree- 
planting by, our Public Schools. It is a subject 
which demands and should receive the thought- 
nil attention and careful consideration of all our 
l^oplc. The general observance of the day 
Aould result in the planting of large numbers 
of trees not only for shade and ornament, but 
for practical uses and profitable return in the 
foture. The incidental advantages which will 
JKuU to the community are great and varied. 
The necessity for increased attention to the gen- 
eral subject of Forestry is becoming more and 
Diore apparent. There should be not only an 
increased attention to the dissemination of 

Knowledge upon the subject, but a great in- 



crease in the number of trees actually planted. 
If the grounds surrounding our school houses 
are filled with trees and shrubs, let the scholars 
secure permission from the owners of lands 
along the highways to plant trees in such a way 
as to be protected from injury, and at the same 
time afford beauty and shade to the passer-by. 

Parents and children, and citizens generally, 
are recommended to join in the observance of 
this day. and to seek opportunities and avenues 
for extending its influence and beneficent re- 
sults. If the day should not be sufficient for the 
accomplishing of all that is wished, let the work 
be continued on the following day; and if, for 
any reason, it should be found impracticable to 
observe the day fixed as Arbor Day, let the 
community choose some other day which will 
be more suitable for the locality. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth, at Harrisburg, the twenty- 
first day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, and 
of the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
twelfth. James A. Beaver. 

By the Governor : 
Charles W. Stone, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 



THE Convention of County, City, Bor- 
ough and Township Superintendents 
called to meet at Harrisburg, April nth, 
for a two days' session, gives promise of a 
large attendance. Let every Superintend- 
ent in the State so arrange his work at home 
that be can be present at this meeting. The 
sessions will be held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, in the Capitol building* 



The next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers' Association will be held at 
Scranton, July 3d, 4th, and 5th. It is 
held thus early in order that those persons 
who purpose going to San Francisco may 
be able to attend their home meeting before 
starting on their trip to the Pacific coast. 
Scranton is a goodly city, and the meeting 
there should be unusually large. 



Some years ago a paper on " Arbor Day 
in Schools," read before a convention of 
state and city superintendents in Washing- 
ton, called out the comment, ** This subject 
is out of place here." The paper was 
printed, however, by the United States^ 
Bureau of Education, aud sent out as one of 
the series of Circulars of Information. ' The 
day is now widely observed, and its fitness- 
as an incidental change in the school routine 
is recognized. The planting of a few trees. 
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on the grounds surrounding most of our 
school buildings may to some persons seem 
a matter of trivial importance, but no one 
will question the importance of cultivating 
in the children a love for the beautiful in 
nature, an appreciation of the value of 
abundant shade trees, and those refined 
tastes which are usually found associated 
with home and landscape decoration. 



The news of the sudden death of Prof. J. 
S. Johnston, former County Superintendent 
of Allegheny county, at his home in Brad- 
dock, March 23d, comes with a shock of sur- 
prise to his numerous friends. His disease 
was pneumonia of an aggravated type, his ill- 
ness lasting only two or three days. He was 
but thirty-seven years of age. He graduated 
at Adrian College, Michigan, was a teacher 
for a number of years, well-known alsq in 
local musical circles, and an active worker 
jh the temperance cause. He served as 
County Superintendent for nearly six years, 
from 1 88 1 to 1886, resigning that office to- 
wards the close of his second term to engage 
in another line of labor. The death of such 
a man is a loss to any community. 



SuPT. MacAlister, of Philadelphia, and 
the special committee appointed for that 
purpose under the authority of the Board of 
Ekiucation, are busy with the preliminary ar- 
rangements for an exhibition of industrial 
work of all kinds that can be represented 
graphically or objectively, namely, manual 
training, industrial art work, sewing, kinder- 
garten work, drawing, map-drawing, pen- 
manship, clay-modeling, and manual work 
of every kind produced in the schools. The 
exhibition will take place at Horticultural 
Hall, on South Broad Street, from May 9th 
to 12th, both inclusive. The Public Edu- 
cation Association of the city has generously 
provided the funds to defray the expenses 
of the exhibition, which it is designed shall 
be as complete as the means and time at 
command will permit, without interfering 
with the regular school work. All the 
work exhibited must have been done since 
September ist, 1887. For four-page circu- 
lar of instructions, etc., address Supt. James 
.MacAlister, Philadelphia. 

"The triumphant re-election of Mrs. 
"Mumford as School Director in the Twenty- 
ninth Ward," says the Philadelphia Times ^ 
'** when all the the council candidates on the 
•same ticket were defeated, is a significant 
Wesson to political leaders as to the proper 
^material for local school boards. Mrs. 



Mumford is an intelligent, honest, straight- 
forward public official, and it was discredit- 
able to the so-called irregular faction of the 
Republicans that it did not unanimously ac- 
cept Mrs. Mumford as its candidate. The 
blunder is clearly illustrated by the vote that 
elects Mrs. Mumford and one of her col- 
leagues on the ticket, while the independent 
Republican ticket for council is elected bf 
some 500 majority, and Mrs. Mumfonl, 00 
the opposing ticket, is elected by more than 
500. It is absolutely disgraceful to our dt? 
that intelligent women are not generally ac- 
cepted as a necessity on our school boards." 



The Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 
tion will shortly publish a monograph bj 
Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, entitled, '* Chairs of Peda- 
gogics in our Colleges and Universities." 
The author discusses at some length the 
place and functions of the Science and Art 
of Education in university discipline. In 
his view, the necessity of some kind of pro- 
fessional training for the vocation of 
teacher is made very plain by the low lerd 
of pedagogical skill prevailing in oar sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. After an ex- 
amination of what is done to supply this 
training in Germany, England, and oor 
own country, Professor James ofibs an 
elaborate plea in favor of the establtsboat. 
of pedagogical professorships and semioans 
in our colleges and universities as the only 
means adequate to the desired end. 

The Grand Army encampment, which 
commenced at Allentown, February 14th, 
1 888, was largely attended . The subject of 
the Soldiers' Orphan Schools is an item of 
business at the annual gatherings of our vet- 
eran soldiery which always receives promi- 
nent consideration. At the Department 
Encampment of last year a resolution was 
offered, calling upon the Legislature tore- 
peal the act which closes the Soldiers' Or- 
phan Schools in 1890 (admissions ceasing 
in 1887), and to convert all the schools into 
industrial schools for the indigent children 
of all classes. The resolution was referred 
to a committee composed of Major Mosei 
Veale, chairman. Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, G. 
Harry Davis, George J. Luckey, and J. G. 
Vail. A majority report, signed by Messii 
Veale, Gobin and Davis, was submitted it 
Allentown, reciting that, first, it was not the 
province of the Grand Army of the Republic 
to endorse industrial schools; second, the 
signers of the report think that the State has 
done its full duty in the matter under con- 
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sideration : and that admissions should cease 
as directed by law. The committee think, 
however, that the schools should not be 
closed in 1890, except so far as to provide 
for those children now in the schools by the 
consolidation of one or two schools in the 
eastern and western sections of the State. 
The report shows that, in 1890, there will 
be 1593 children in the homes and schools ; 
by the end of 1892, 682 children will be dis- 
charged, owing to their having reached the 
maximum limit of age, 16 years ; in the next 
two years 509 more will be of age, and in 
1895 the last one will be discharged. 

The minority report, submitted by Messrs. 
Luckey and Vail, approves of the repeal of 
the law, and favors the continuance of ad- 
mission of children into the schools, which 
should be made "industrial," whether the 
bcDeficiaries be orphans of soldiers or of 
civilians. The majority report was adopted. 

The committee which had been appointed 
by the Department Commander to visit the 
soldiers* orphan schools reported them all in 
good condition. 



We have the painful news that Judge 

Henry L. DiefTenbach, of Clinton county, 

who recently had his eyes operated on for 

cataract, has lost the sight of both of them, 

and now sits all day long in his boarding 

house in Philadelphia, in total darkness. 

Judge D. held the laboring oar in the 
School Department during Gov. Bigler's 
term, and exerted a moulding and control- 
ling influence over the policy and move- 
ments that led to the enactment of the im- 
portant school law of 1854. 

A large circle of friends will keenly sym- 
pathize with him in the distressing mis- 
fortune that has overtaken him, but which 
we are told he bears up under with wonder- 
ful patience and fortitude. He says: *' We 
Dutch have a saying that what can't be 
helped, must be \d\itn patiently,'* Fortunate 
is he whose temperament and faith enable 
him to do thus wisely. 

The next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, as is already known 
to our readers, will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, July 17th to 20th. Very 
^vorable excursion rates will be made from 
Chicago and all other points on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
with choice of routes via Omaha or Kansas 
City in going and returning. Special Ex- 
cursion Rates will be made from San Fran- 
c»5Co to all points of interest in California, 



and also to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 
The people of California are preparing to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. If de- 
sirous of securing information relative to 
the journey, address, for particulars, A. V. 
H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., or John R. Pott, Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 

The State Normal School at California, 
in Washington county, Pa., Prof. Theo. B. 
Noss principal, announces a special five 
weeks' course in Methods of Instruction, 
from May 21st to June 23d, for the conven- 
ience of teachers in that part of the State 
who may desire the benefits of such instruc- 
tion. Summer Schools are well patronized, 
and a Normal School can afford special ad- 
vantages to teachers, both in the matter of 
accommodations and moderate charges. 
Miss L. £. Patridge is announced as one of 
the leading instructors for the term named. 
Teachers desiring to take this course will 
confer a favor by so advising the Principal. 

In this connection, also, we take pleasure 
in calling the attention of teachers to the 
Summer School of Methods which will be 
opened at Scran ton July 9th, under the 
principalship of Miss Patridge, as .advertised 
elsewhere in this number of The Journal. 
It will afford an excellent opportunity, at 
moderate cost, to teachers, especially such 
as live in eastern Pennsylvania. 



The attention of Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and others who think of going to the 
Pacific Coast this summer is called to the 
advertisement of Mr. H. A. Gross, pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago and North- 
western railroad. This route presents ad- 
vantages which Mr. Gross will be pleased to 
make known to persons desirous of informa- 
tion on the subject. 



The Sixteeners of the Mount Joy Sol- 
diers* Orphan School — numbering upwards of 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen — assem- 
bled February 2 2d, at De Long's Hall, in 
Mount Joy, for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization and of holding a 
general reunion. Mr. F. W. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, was elected permanent chair- 
man, and Mr. C. H. Musselman, recording 
secretary. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. Among those in attendance was 
Mr. C. C. Johnson, of New Jersey, Presi- 
dent of the State Association of Sixteeners. 
The State Superintendent was much grati- 
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fied to observe the warm feeling of interest 
manifested by all present in the school where 
they had spent so large a part of their past 
lives. The banquet in the evening closed a 
memorable day in the history of this school. 
From a newspaper report of the meeting we 
take the following paragraphs: 

A number of Sixteen ers went through all the 
departments of the institution and found every- 
thing in good condition. The clothing of the 
children is strong, warm, and durable, and 
finer in quality than that worn by the majority 
of civilians. The food is good, substantial, and 
sufficient in quantity, while the beds and sleep- 
ing apartments are clean and well- ventilated. 
The shoes worn by the boys are strong and 
durable, and in no case did they find a child 
with an insufficient supply of clothing. The 
school prospers under the efficient management 
of Hon. Geo. W. Wright, assisted by Prof. Smith 
as Principal. 

The immense value of the work done by this 
institution can only be ascertained by inquiring 
into the characters and lives of its graduates, 
and these lives and characters are ever open to 
the world's inspection. Many of these Sixteen- 
ers commenced their battle with the world with 
only three friends — their God and their two 
hands; and to-day finds them self-reliant men 
and women, who are taking an active part in 
the battle of life, and are occupying stations of 
profit, trust, and responsibility in their native 
State. You cannot judge of the tree until you 
have tasted* its fruit, neither can a critical world 
justly judge the character of our Soldiers* Or- 
phans' Schools until they have inquired into the 
lives of the Sixteen ers. 



TREES MUST BE PLANTED. 



TWO IMPORTANT REFORM PROJECTS, THE TEM- 
PERANCE LEAGUE AND THE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 



THE proclamation of His Excellency 
Governor Beaver, appointing Friday, 
April 27th, as Arbor Day for the year 1888, 
again calls attention to this wise measure for 
the promotion of the individual and the gen- 
eral good, and urges upon the attention of all 
intelligent people the necessity for personal 
interest in the work of tree-planting. What 
good citizen but should esteem it a privi- 
lege, find it a pleasure, and regard it a 
duty, to plant one or more shade trees or 
fruit trees — the more the better— on each 
recurring Arbor Day? 

This practical subject is yearly attracting 
more attention, as Us supreme importance 
comes to be more generally recognized. It 
must be kept constantly before the mind of 
public, and the growth of sentiment in this 



direction encouraged in season and out of 
season, until men plant trees as good house- 
wives plant cabbages, onions, and cucum- 
bers, — at regular timess when the planting 
season comes round ; and generously, with 
constant inquiry and demand for the best 
varieties that are available. They most 
think of them, talk of them, give them 
care and attention, until they are as justly 
proud of fine trees in garden, yard, or field, 
and of large orchards and broad woodlands 
of their own or their fathers' planting, as 
they now are of wheatfields and cornfields 
that give evidence of careful husbandry in 
these directions. 

There must be good-natured competition 
for prizes offered by the county and the 
State, by Agricultural Societies and Fores- 
try Associations, for the best results in tree 
culture, both as to age, acreage, and ap- 
pearance, etc., of woodland areas. All 
these things are coming, and there is a fu- 
ture immediately before us that promises to 
be exceedingly rich in results of this char- 
acter. 

The Public Schools in Pennsylvania, in 
city hardly less than in country districts, 
have a very large share of the work to be 
done. Every school, from its pleasant sur- 
roundings, should be a centre, so recognuof, 
of good influences in this direction. What 
say you. School Directors, Superintendents, 
Teachers, Patrons Pupils — girls and bo]* 
alike, — what say you to such individual and 
genera] observance of this and each recurring 
Arbor Day as shall soon make very many 
of our schools what, in their environment, 
all of them ought to be? Now is a day of 
small things, but there will be no better to- 
morrow unless we plant to-day. Shall we 
not, collectively and as individuals, — each 
in his more or less limited sphere of activity 
and influence, — do what we can to make 
our school surroundings such that they may 
become a wholesome leaven in every com- 
munity? 

In a late number of the North AmericcM 
Review we find an article by Felix L. Os- 
wald upon The Coming Civilization, some 
extracts for which will be of unusual interest 
to the reader, in this connection. We quote 
as follows : 

"The two most important reform pro- 
jects of the present age are undoubtedly 
those of the Temperance League and the 
Forestry Association, and it would be a blas- 
phemy against the spirit of human reason to 
doubt that the triumph of both is now fully 
assured. The cities of the future may have 
underground distilleries and remnants of 
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overground drunkards, but a licensed rum- 
seller will come to seem as ludicrous an 
anomaly as a licensed pickpocket or a di- 
plomaed well-poisoner. A 'witch hunter's 
warrant/ dated Cologne, 1887, was re- 
cently offered for sale by a Leipzig biblio- 
pole, who, in spite of his honorable reputa- 
tion, had to secure the signatures of three 
learned antiquarians to clear himself from 
the suspicion of having forged the prepos- 
terous document. A. D. 1987, a similar 
endorsement may be needed to establish the 
authenticity of a government certificate to 
the effect that, 'in consideration of a pre- 
paid percentage of his probable profits, the 
bolder of this license is hereby authorized 
to poison his fellow-men.' 

'' Nor can we doubt that our children will, 
in time, recognize the significance of a mis- 
take which has, in the literal sense, evolved 
a hell on earth by turning 6,500,000 square 
miles of once fertile lands into a Gehenna 
of arid sand wastes. Since the beginning of 
our chronological era the area of an artificial 
desert, produced by the unspeakable folly of 
forest destruction, has increased at an aver- 
age yearly rate of 3,200 square miles ^ and 
another thousand years of equal improvi- 
dence would seal the fate of the human race, 
bj exhausting the vegetable productiveness 
of this planet. 

"Tree culture is clearly destined to re- 
deem the barren uplands of our Western ter- 
ritories, and in a hundred years from now 
even the present extent of our treeless prair- 
ies will have become a tradition. For by 
that time, the logic of necessity will not 
have failed to reveal another secret of agri- 
cnltural economy: the fact, namely, that 
the chief peril of over- population can be al- 
most infinitely postponed by the substitution 
^ perennial for annual food-plants. Thus a 
plantation of bread-fruit trees will support 
twelve times as many families as the same 
trea planted in wheat or potatoes ; banana 
orchards, according to Humboldt's estimate, 
exceed the food value of wheat fields more 
than twenty times ; and improved varieties 
of the Italian chestnut — as hardy a forest 
tree as the birch or maple — could undoubt- 
edly furnish an available substitute for the 
keadstuffs of our Northern cereals. Oily 
beech nuts, olives, bananas, chestnuts, sugar, 
pears, maples, and the sugar pine of the Pa- 
cific slope, could furnish, in almost unlim- 
ited abundance, the three chief elements of 
tnan-food, viz., the oleaginous, farinaceous, 
atid saccharine ingredients. 

'* Moreover, tree plantations improve 
from year to year, while deciduous plants 



exhaust the fertility of the soil, and the 
time saved from weeding and plowing 
could be devoted to experiments with 
new varieties of fruit trees, which besides 
would bless their cultivator with shade in 
summer and windfalls of fuel in winter, 
and temper the vigor of climatic extremes as 
effectually as the other tree plantations." 



TRIP TO TIDIOUTE. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN THE UNION SCHOOLS. 



WE had long desired to see how far man- 
ual training and industrial work could 
be carried forward in connection with an 
ordinary common school, outside of a large 
city, and whether, within the bounds of a 
reasonable appropriation, it could be intro- 
duced with any advantage as an element of 
instruction in the common school course. 
The kind invitation of Principal Crawford 
of the Tidioute Union Schools gave the op- 
portunity. Moreover, as an additional 
stimulus, we were able to secure the conge- 
nial companionship of one whose interest 
in the common schools has not been lessened 
by his high political station, and whose thor- 
ough grasp of educational work renders his 
judgment of great worth. 

Our first stopping place en route was 
Warren, whose warm hospitality will be 
long remembered. The time spent here was 
too limited for any critical inspection of 
the schools. We noticed, however, one re- 
markable feature, viz., a reed organ in every 
school-room, indicating that the study and 
practice of music are not neglected. The 
buildings here are too confined, and the 
grounds are not what they should be. In a 
city like Warren the schools should be an 
ornament in architectural beauty and sur- 
roundings, for in them the course of studies 
should be such as to hold the young until 
prepared to enter upon the advanced educa- 
tional work of colleges and polytechnic 
schools, that is, more than half of their 
school life, — when all their habits are in 
formation and when character is already be- 
ginning to assert its power. 

From Warren we went on to Tidioute. 
Principal Crawford had hastily called to- 
gether the neighboring Superintendents and 
teachers in a quasi institute, in which, af^er 
a thorough inspection of the working of the 
school, the whole subject of manual train- 
ing might be informally discussed. 

Manual training and industrial work in 
the Tidioute Union' Schools are continued 
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throughout the whole course, including the 
kindergarten and advanced work in wood 
and metal. Beyond this, also, a botanical 
garden has been started, and attempts are 
to be made in the way of cultivating the 
soil, by assigning to classes sufficient grounds 
for rival gardening. . 

The studies in these various departments 
are not left to take care of themselves ; but 
they are systematized under a competent 
teacher, and follow a graded course from 
beginning to end. Each student has his 
bench and his tools, and is assigned grade 
tasks at which he is kept until his work so 
closely approximates the model drawing as 
to satisfy the teachers. 

Without doubt much useful knowledge of 
the application and use of tools is thus 
gained, and a tendency fostered to see 
principles in their immediate application, 
which is of great pedagogical significance. 
Moreover, the young take great delight in 
being able to construct something by their 
own activity, if it be only the whittling of 
wood into some definite shape, and some 
thought-activity is awakened in mastering 
forms and relations, which helps, in a meas- 
ure at least, to guard against that vagueness 
of conception which renders all reasoning il- 
logical. 

The time thus consumed in industrial 
work is taken in part frdm the ordinary 
school duties, and in part from the leisure 
time of the pupils. This latter fact seems 
to be of great service; for the children, 
having some definite aim before their minds, 
seek the work-shop during hours which 
otherwise would be spent in idleness. The 
moral effect of this, it is claimed, is clearly 
seen from day to day by the citizens. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
all this work is as yet new to the scholars, 
and in broad contrast with the toil of men- 
tal processes in the school-room. Care 
must be taken, therefore, that habits of 
earnest thought, so necessary to any progress 
in science and to any real grasp of the 
world of mind, shall not be set aside as un- 
welcome drudgery, and hand-work assume 
its place, until this, in turn, becomes a mo- 
notonous task, leaving the child worse in the 
end than at the beginning. The combina- 
tion of work with study, however, itself 
guards against this. 

All this work in the Tidioute Union 
Schools is made possible through the noble 
generosity of Mr. Grandon, a wealthy citi- 
zen of the place. The cost, including 
teacher, machinery, tools, and material, 
would place a burden upon schools far be- 



yond what has hitherto been demanded of 
them, and of course cannot be met except 
by increased taxation or quite a large in- 
crease in the State appropriation, or both. 

The problem to be solved is whether the 
pedagogical value of such work is comnieD- 
surate with the necessary outlay of the pub- 
lic fund i^uired, and whether such work 
should be left to secondary industrial schools 
established in various sections of the State, 
or connected with the common schools as part 
of their curriculum. 

As yet we are not prepared to determine 
what will be the issue. Much study in the 
light of actual experiment is yet needed be- 
fore any intelligent action of the Legislature 
can be taken, and we are glad that acorn- 
mission has been appointed to report upon 
the whole subject at its next session. 



SOME VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 



IT was our pleasure to attend a Local In- 
stitute at Nanticoke, at the invitation of 
Superintendent Monpoe. A large number 
of teachers and patrons were present, and 
the meeting was very interesting and satis- 
factory. The schools of Nanticoke are 
rapidly improving, and the teachers seem 
anxious to increase their efficiency in etery 
way, under the skillful supervision of their 
Superintendent. 

Our next point of inspection was tbe 
schools of Titusville. Here the system or- 
ganized by Supt. Streeter met with our most 
hearty approval. Manual training in the 
form of free-hand drawing, followed by me- 
chanical drawing, as found here, we have 
rarely seen equalled in any schools of the 
Commonwealth. The course in general lit- 
erature also is admirable, and with a little 
time added to the high school course, quite 
a large body of students would be well pre- 
pared for any of our more advanced schools 
of liberal culture. The directon here are 
contemplating the building of a high 
school. We trust they will be able to se- 
cure grounds sufficient, so that the school 
may, with its well -shaded lawn in front, be- 
come an ornament to the city. 

Next we visited the schools of Oil City. 
We were surprised to see the fine new build- 
ings which have recently been erected. The 
primary teaching here is excellent, and the 
whole order of the schools, organized by 
Supt. Babcock, offers scarcely any point for 
adverse criticism. Clean, solid work char- 
acterizes each grade, and fortunately the 
citizens of this flourishing place are actively 
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alive in school work, and are determined to 
spare no pains to make their schools the 
pride of their city. It would be a great 
advance in the working of these schools 
could another year be added to the high 
school course. Then no students would be 
lequired to go elsewhere to (it themselves 
for the advanced work of our higher insti- 
tutions. V 



EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON. 



THAT the United States government will 
soon, by direct appropriation of money 
and in other ways, come to the help of the 
educational work which has thus far been 
done by the States, seems evident to all 
careful observers. It is one of the import- 
ant national questions now forcing them- 
selves more and more upon the attention of 
Congress. For some years there has been 
a Bureau of Education at the capital, which 
has received but grudging, half-hearted 
support. The time, we trust, is not far dis- 
tant when this will be enlarged into a De- 
partment, and its head be recognized as the 
Secretary of Education, and a member of 
tlie President's Cabinet. 

What is known as the Blair Bill now 
pending in Washington, proposes to appro- 
priate the large sum of seventy-seven mil- 
lions of dollars during the next few years 
tmong the States in ratio of illiteracy, in 
aid of general education. It has again 
passed the Senate, but may be defeated, as 
before, in the House of Representatives. 
In modified form, however, the measure 
cannot fail of final su$:cess. The bills pro- 
posed for the compulsory education of In- 
dian children between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, belonging to the tribes receiving 
annuities, and the organization at Washing- 
ton of a Nationtal University for the train- 
ing of teachers, are profitable disections in 
which to expend the ''National surplus." 
The Indian problem can only be solved by 
the education of the children, and the same 
privileges, in all respects, allowed to the 
civilized Indian as to the white man. 

The bill for the National University for 
Teachers appropriates one million dollars, 
and provides that it shall be under a board 
of regents consisting of all the members of 
the Cabinet, and the board is granted full 
power to purchase a site and construct 
huildings for the use of the institution. The 
United States is to furnish the students tui- 
tion, board, lodging and stationery free of 
cost, and the students are to pledge them- 



selves to teach for ten years afifer gi^iiJuaV" 
tion. A salary of ^20 per month is fd^be \^ 
given by the general government to*^ll 'f 
graduates engaged in teaching in State and- ' 
Territorial public schools. In discussing^, 
the subject of Federal aid to education. 
Senator Ingalls, who is opposed to the Blair 
bill, is quoted as having said recently: 

I would spend the surplus in bettering the 
condition of the country. I would establish first, 
a great national institution for the training of 
teachers, as soldiers are educated at West Point 
and naval officers at Annapolis, whose salaries 
should be paid from the Treasury, and who 
should be sent to those parts of the United 
States where they are needed, to establish com- 
mon schools, and to battle with ignorance. I 
would not give millions to States that have 
shown themselves absolutely indifferent to the 
education of the people, without supervision or 
responsibility, as is contemplated in the Blair 
Bill. I believe that universal education is <»- 
dispensable to national existence, but a differ- 
ent method should be adopted to secure it. 



ANOTHER VETERAN GONE. 



THE teachers of Franklin county miss 
from their number another of their oldest 
and best men. On Friday, February 24th, 
Prof. Andrew McElwain died suddenly of 
paralysis at Fannettsburg, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, after a full half century 
spent in the profession of teaching which he 
botlvloved and honored. He was an earn- 
est man, who strove to walk humbly in the 
steps of the Master. We are indebted to 
Supt. Hockenberry for the following sketch 
of the man and his work : 

Most of his teaching was done at Newville 
and Shippensburg, Cumberland county, and at 
Greenvillage, Mercersburg, Chambersburg, and 
Fannettsburg, Franklin county. He also taught 
in the State of Iowa for several years. He was 

Erincipal of the Boys* High School in Chambers- 
urg for five years, 1858-63. During this period 
he conducted several summer Normal schools 
for the benefit of young teachers. He was 
County Superintendent from 1863 to 1866, at a 
time when it was very difficult to divert the 
people's attention from the Great Rebellion 
then in progress. The last three years of his 
life were spent in charge of the schools at Fan- 
nettsburg. 

In x8£|., when Gen. McCausland, of the rebel 
army, burned Chambersburg, Mr. McElwain 
resided a few miles west of the town. Finding 
that he was a teacher, that chivalrous gentle- 
man inquired whether he had ever taught 
" niggers,** and, upon receiving an affirmative 
answer, they proceeded to hum his house! 

In the office of County Superintendent, and 
wherever employed, he was a hard worker and 
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piece of work, whether in wood or iron, is 
executed from a draft previously prepared 
by the boy himself. The members of the 
senior class are at present engaged upon the 
drawings for a steam engine and a dynamo, 
which they will construct as their closing 
labor, and every part of which, with the 
exception of the castings, will be the work 
of their own hands. 

One point about this institution which 
the visitor cannot fail to note is the earnest- 
ness with which the boys work. Evidently 
this is not task-work, but there is behind it 
an impulse quite different from that which 
urges the average school boy through the 
dull routine of his daily lessons. One can 
hardly be wrong if he analyzes this motive 
into the satisfaction which the young work- 
man derives from seeing the rough wood or 
the crude block of iron grow into its deter- 
mined shape under his own manipulation, 
the gratification of making something ; there 
is too the awakened consciousness of an 
ability within him which has needed only 
the opportunity and a little teaching to 
bring it out. One needs only to glance 
about these rooms to feel assured that shirk- 
ing, if any there is, is the exception, not 
the rule; and that each boy enters upon 
this part of his day's work with a full deter- 
mination to make the best use possible of 
his hour, at the end of which he will lay 
aside his tools and his apron and resume his 
studies. One can readily comprehend the 
meaning of the Principal, who took charge 
of this institution after a long experience 
with school boys, when he says that he has 
been astonished, as well as gratified, at the 
ease with which these boys are managed. 
There is in this institution no system of giv- 
ing ** notes," nor have there been any sus- 
pensions. Nothing of the sort is needed. 
Whatever superfluous energy a boy may 
have, instead of manifesting itself in the 
school-room in the form of mischievous- 
ness, finds ample vent in the workshop. 

And what, it will be asked, is to be the 
outcome of this species of training? what is 
to become of these boys? Will they, upon 
leaving school, find employment at some 
manual occupation ? It is too soon as yet 
to give to these questions an answer based 
upon experience. The first class is yet to 
be graduated. It is not, however, the pur- 
pose of the institution to give a practical 
mechanical education. This is by no 
means a mere industrial school, teaching 
specific trades, although the elementary 
principles of many trades are taught. There 
is no doubt that many of these boys will, if 



they choose, be able to secure positions in 
manufacturing establishments, in which this 
excellent preparation will be of the highest 
commercial value to them, and, indeed, the 
Principal tells us that he has experieDced no 
little difficulty in keeping the boys i§5chool, 
owing to the demand for them which al- 
ready exists among manufacturers. Stilt, 
the institution has a higher aim than merely 
to give to the boy this special preparation 
for a bread-winning occupation. 

We need not discuss here the subject of 
manual training farther than to note it as 
one of the means by which it is sought to 
supplement, if not in a measure to supplant, 
the old system of education, which dealt al- 
most exclusively with the memory. Under 
this, the ** cramming" system, the boy with 
the most retentive memory came out with 
the largest averages. But we are beginning 
to understand, and to act upon the know- 
ledge, that the mind is not all memory. A 
step farther takes us to the truth that the 
man is not all mind. He is an observer 
and an actor as well as a thinker, and a 
school education which is to be the really 
substantial basis of the full development of 
the man must give exercise to all his facul- 
ties. The hand and the eye need tnioiof, 
as well as the memory. 

We have already said that this sdiooi, al- 
though it is styled a '^ manual tnining 
school" because of its most striking fenmt, 
is likewise a High School in the usual seox 
of the term. This department of the insti- 
tution is also conducted on the plan of the 
"new" education — on the theory that if 
one can awaken the pupil's interest, giw 
him a chance and show him how, he will 
educate himself. The laboratories of chem- 
istry and physics have already been referred 
to. The boy's knowledge of these subjects 
is not derived solely from text-books and 
lectures, but he is given the opportunity to 
learn for himself. So, too, in the physi- 
ology class, he learns anatomy, not from 
descriptions and pictures alone, but from the 
actual dissection of various members and 
organs of animals by his instructor, a prac- 
ticing physician, in his presence; so, too, 
when he studies geology, he goes out into the 
fields, in company with his instructor, and 
examines for himself such formations and 
rocks as are accessible in situ. Again,* 
theme is given him for composition— he 8 
required, for example, to write upon some 
industry, but instead of his being left to 
find his facts in an encyclopedia, he is gives 
a letter of introduction to some manufac- 
turer and obtains such information as be 
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needs from actual observation and personal 
inquiry. 

This institution covers the final period of 
a course of manual training which has re- 
cently been introduced into the public 
school system of Philadelphia, and which is 
intended eventually to pervade the entire 
course of instruction from its small begin- 
ning. We cannot give our readers a better 
idea of this new departure than may be ob- 
tained from the following letter written by 
Superintendent MacAlister, and published 
in the January No. of the Century Magazine: 

LETTER OF SUPT. MACALISTER. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the 
efforts made to introduce industrial training 
into the public schools of Philadelphia have 
been attended with the most unqualified success. 
The provisions thus far made for carrying it 
into operation are as follows : 

1 . TA€ Kindergarten, This feature of our school 
system is of recent origin, and is as yet imper- 
fectly organized. It is our purpose, however, 
ultimately to make the Kindergarten the found- 
ation of all the education given in the Public 
Schools of the city. 

2. Instruction in Sewing to Girls. All the 
girls above the first two years of the school 
course, received systematic instruction in sew- 
ing. The class now numbers about twenty-five 
thousand girls. Our experience has been that 
from the age of nine years it is possible for girls 
to make rapid progress in the elementary pro- 
cesses of sewing, and, as they advance, to make 
practical application of these processes to the 
making of garments. The sewing lessons do 
not interfere in the slightest with the other work 
of the school. They afford a pleasant rest to 
the children, who seem greatly to enjoy the 
hour devoted to this occupation. My opinion 
is that there is a good deal of educational value 
in the sewing work, over and above the practi- 
cal application which will be made of it in 
real life. 

3.* Industrial Art Training, A school is 
maintained for the children attending the gram- 
mar schools, in which instruction is given in 
free-hand drawing, modeling in clay, wood- 
carving and simple joinery work. This school 
is open to both boys and girls, who receive two 
hours* instruction per week. The training has a 
marked influence upon the productive faculties 
of the pupils, and the results prove how strong 
the artistic tendency is in the general average 
of children. 

4. The Manual Training School. This is the 
chief feature of our industrial education. It is a 
school' to which boys who have finished the 
grammar school course are admitted upon ex- 
amination. In addition to a good secondary 
education in the English language, history, 
mathematics and science, and a thorough course 
in drawine, instruction is given in the nature 
and use of the fundamental tools, and in their 
application to the chief materials used in the in- 
dustries of the world. The success of this 
ichocrf has exceeded our highest anticipations. 



The manual training has had a marked influ- 
ence upon the mental and moral character of 
the boys, producing a thoroughness and earn- 
estness in every task which is quite unusual 
among boys of their age. The average age of 
pupils when admitted is about fifteen years. 
The course of instruction occupies three years. 

It will thus be seen that in Philadelphia we 
have made a beginning in several directions 
with industrial, or as I prefer to call it, manual 
training. The problem remaining to be solved 
is such an extension and co-ordination of these 
elements as shall furnish a continuous and pro- 
gressive course of manual training all along the 
line of the pupiPs education. 

It is scarcely three years since these efforts to 
engraft industrial training on the Public Schools 
of the city was begun, but it has already won 
the con6aence of the community, and there is 
a growing demand for its further extension 
throughout the school system. I believe that 
the incorporation of industrial training into the 
public schools of this country is only a ques- 
tion of time. The misunderstanding as to its 
purposes, arises chiefly among those who have 
no personal knowledge of its practical opera- 
tion and management. My conviction is that 
before a great while it will be universally ac- 
cepted as the greatest advance which has been 
made in the public education of the United 
States for half a century. 

Yours very truly, 

James MacAlister, 
Supt. Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 



AN OMISSION SUPPLIED.. 



IN connection A^ith the plan of Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, which is given at length in 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools, certain comments 
were made which were inadvertently 
omitted from said report as published in our 
last issue. They should appear on page 3x2 
of the March number, and are as follows : 

To carry this plan into effect Dr. Burrowes at 
once began the preparation of necessary offi- 
cial registers and blank forms (now in use) and 
entered upon his campaign to secure a proper 
public sentiment throughout the State. 

Orphans, between the ages of six and ten, 
were designated as a class for institutions which 
would take up the elementary and primary work. 
Quite a large number of homes, already organ- 
ized, were willing to undertake this work, and 
their co-operation was readily secured. The 
" Northern Home for Friendless Children,** in 
Philadelphia, the ** Soldiers' Orphans* Home** in 
Pittsburgh, the " Pittsburgh and Alleghenv 
Home for the Friendless,'* and the " Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Orphan Asylum,*' entered into 
the arragement. 

This first difficulty, of securing suitable insti- 
tutions for the most primary work, having been 
so providentially overcome, the second and 
more troublesome task was to secure places for 
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the older pupils. The fund was too small to 
allow the thought of building any State institu- 
tions. To attempt anything of this kind would 
have been absurd, for the whole matter was 
nothing more than an experiment — a mere be- 
ginning, made possible by a private gift, and with 
no expectation that the Legislature would give 
any additional aid. No one seems to have had the 
faintest conception that the system, even if suc- 
cessfully organized, under any form, could con- 
tinue beyond a few years. Although the whole 
plan has been severely condemned, no other was 
possible. The only way in which anything 
could be done was to find institutions already 
existing, and send the children to them under 
proper regulations and inspection. How incon- 
sistent are those critics who, seeking to bring 
the management of these schools into discredit, 
persistently ignore the peculiar necessities of 
their organization and continuance. The work 
before Dr. Burrowes was not to organize large 
State industrial schools, however excellent and 
important these may be. He had neither 
authority nor means to do this, and at no time 
in their history has this been possible. He had 
reason to congratulate himself if he could find 
any schools already existing whose managers 
would be willing to assume the responsibility of 
taking the orphans upon the terms which he was 
able to make. 

Where to 6nd schools to take the older chil- 
dren, was in itself an almost hopeless task. Ap- 
plication was first made to the trustees of several 
normal schools. They refused to take them, be- 
iug unwilling to risk the great expense of enlarg- 
ing their accommodations. Boarding schools in 
various sections of the State were next tried, but 
their proprietor^ would not take the children and 
board and teach them (the State supplying the 
clothing^ for two hundred dollars a year. Fi- 
nally, after persevering exertions. Dr. Burrowes 
made arrangements by which the Paradise 
school, Lancaster county, the McAUisterville 
school, Juniata county, the Mount Joy (then 
Strasburg) school, Lancaster county, the Qua- 
kertown school, Bucks county, and the Orange- 
ville school, Columbia county, agreed to take 
the older orphans at one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year (clothing furnished by the State). 

Thus, at the close of the year 1864, the Super- 
intendent was able to report to the Governor 
that he had engac^ed five schools for the older 
children, and four homes for the younger. So 
.much opposition, however, had been stirred up, 
.and the whole project had been so misrepre- 
sented, that parents and guardians stood aloof, 
Tearing to entrust their children or wards to 
•such care. Indeed, at the close of 1864, there 
-were only about one hundred applications for 
.admission. 

After another severe struggle, in which the 
'Whole experiment was on the very verge of de- 
struction, the Legislature of 1865 confirmed the 
plan, adding one year to the term during which 
Uhe children were allowed to remain in the 
schools, and appropriated seventy five thousand 
•dollars to aid the work. With this encourage- 
ment, by the close of the year 1865 eight schools 
^ere secured fur the older, and seventeen homes 



for the younger children, including, in all, thir- 
teen hundred and twenty -nine pupils. 

There was some struggle in the Legislature of 
1866, which was happily overcome; and in the 
same year, there being now some good prospect 
of a successful continuance of the schools, the 
first council of the officers and principals of the 
schools was convened at Lancaster, April 27. 
As the result of this conference. Dr. Burrowes 
was able to adopt general rules and regulations 
for the schools having the advanced scholars in 
charge. We here insert these rules and regula- 
tions in full, on account of their intrinsic value 
from an educational point of view, and also be- 
cause they have formed the model uniformly fol- 
lowed since, with but little deviation. 



ARBOR DAY: SPRING PLANTING. 



CHOICE LIST OF FRUIT TREES, ETC. 



^PHE proclamation of Gov. Beaver recom- 
J[ mends that the people plant, on or about 
tnis day, trees and shrubbery about their 
homes, m public school grounds, along public 
highways, and wherever it shall seem desir- 
able. The best trees for shade are the Nor- 
way and sugar maples, the ash, tulip poplar, 
horse chestnut and silver maples. The 
planting of nut trees should not be forgot- 
ten, as they not only afford a fine shade, 
but their crop of nuts will be "a joy forever" 
to the children of succeeding generations. 

The Germantown Telegraphy edited for 
half a century by the late Maj. P. R. Freas, 
has beeii ia the habit of giving at every 
planting season a '' Revised Fruit List'' of 
trees of varieties known to the best of their 
kind and adapted to the latitude of Penn- 
sylvania. We print this list for the benefit 
of our readers : 

STANDARD PEAKS. 

1. Giffard, 9. Belle Lucrative, 

2. Doyenne d'Ete, 10. Manning's Elizabeth. 

3. Early Catharine, 1 1. Seckel, 

4. Bloodgood, 12. Howell, 

5. Summer Julienne, 13. Anjou, 
b.' Tyson, 14. Sheldon, 

7. Brandy wine, 15. Lawrence, 

8. Bartlett, 16. Reading, 

17. Kieffer. 

For those who may desire a smaller num- 
ber, we should select : i. Giffard ; 2. Early 
Catharine ; 3. Bloodgood ; 4. Tyson ; 5. 
Bartlett; 6. Belle Lucrative; 7. Henkel: 
S. Seckel; 9. Lawrence; 10. Reading; n. 
Kieffer. They ripen in about the order as 
here arranged, except as to the three latter. 
Lawrence, which begins to ripen or can be 
made to ripen early m November, will keep 
until April with care, it being the only win- 
ter pear which with us keeps beyond Febni- 
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ary. In the above list, from No. i to 8 are 
summer varieties ; from 9 to 14 autumn(early 
and late); and 15, 16 and 17 winter, thus af- 
fording a sufficient number for each of the 
periods of the best known sorts for this re- 
gion. It will be seen that we have added 10 our 
list of standard pears the Henkel, It is per- 
fect in form, above medium size, an early 
and profuse bearer, and good in quality. 
Once introduced it will not be abandoned. 

DWARF PEARS. 

1. St. Michael d'Arcbange. 7. Lawrence, 

2. Bartlclt, 8. Ott, 

3. Cornice, 9. Louise Bonne, 
4- Diel, 10. Bosc, 
S.Tyson, il. Boussock, 

6. Belle Lucrative, 12. Glout Morceau. 

APPLES. 

1. Maiden's Blush, 7. Cornell's Fancy, 

2. Baldwin, 8. Red Astrachan, 
3 Smokehouse, 9. Wagener, 

4. Northern Spy, 10. Roxbury Russet, 

5. Smith's Cider, 11. Gravenstein, 

6. Fallawater, 12. Torapkin's King. 

PEACHES. 

I. Crawford's Early, 5. Crawford's Late, 

a. Hale's Early, 6. Ward's Late, 

3. Troth's Early, 7. Smock's Late, 

4. Old Mix on, 8. Admirable Late. 

Quinces. — There are several varieties of 
the quince, to wit : Orange, Champion, 
Rea's Mammoth, and half a dozen others ; 
but we can safely recommend only the 
Orange. It is the one almost universally 
grown for market, and is all that any one 
can desire. We have uniformly raised 
splendid crops of it. 



GRAPES. 



1. Telegraph, 

2. Concord, 

3. Hartford, 

4. Qinton, 

5. Salem, 



6. Rogers No. 38, 

7. Brighton, 

8. Prentiss, 

9. Pocklington, 
10. Creveling. 



The Prentiss is, so far, the be'stof all white 
grapes. The Pocklington and Brighton are 
the best outdoor varieties. Clinton is ex- 
pressly for wine. For a fewer varieties for 
family use, we should select the last five 
named in the list. It will be seen that we 
have restored the Creveling. It is too good 
to be ignored. 

CHERRIES. 

1. May Bigarreau, 6. Elton, 

2. Black de Choisy, 7. Downer's Late, 

3. Black Tartarian, 8. Early Richmond, 

4. Black Eagle, 9. Early Purple Guigne. 

5. Black Hawk, 10. Del. Bleeding Heart. 

The ripening of the list will range from 
the earliest to the latest, thus carrymg one 
through the whole cherry season. No one 
can go amiss in adopting this list, as it can- 
itot be surpassed. 



RASPBERRIES. 

1. Hornet, 3. Brand3rwine. 

2. Herstine, 4. Cuihbiert. 

The ** Cuthbert,'* a new variety, pos- 
sesses all the evidence of being a raspberry 
of decided merit. It is of good size, excel- 
lent quality, the cane a strong grower, abun- 
dant bearer, and perfectly hardy without 
protection, though we have always con- 
tended that notwithstanding how hardy a 
variety may be, it is more productive and 
the fruit of finer size by being pruned in the 
fall and laid down and covered through the 
winter. 

• STRAWBERRIES. 

1. Captain Jack, 3. Sharpless, 

2. Seth Boyden, 4. James Vick. 

New kinds of strawberries are constantly 
appearing, and we could name half a dozen; 
but thus far we know of no improvements on 
the foregoing, which, it will be seen, in- 
cludes the '* James Vick," a variety of a sin- 
gle plant which was found beside an old 
barn, near Sedalia, Mo., by Judge Samuel 
Miller, who, in a somewhat similar way, dis- 
covered a single plant of the famous straw- 
berry '* Captain Jack," and from a single 
one enough has been propagated to supply 
all the great demands for them. These are 
good enough until better turn up, which we 
shall not be slow in announcing. 

CURRANTS. 

1. Red Dutch, 3. Red Versailles, 

2. Red Cherry, 4. White Grape, 

5. Black Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

I. Houghton, 2. Downing 

These are the two best gooseberries grown 
in this country for general use, so far as we 
know. They bear every year heavy crops, 
are free from mildew, are of excellent qual- 
ity, and are large enough for all practical 
purposes. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

1. New Rochelle, 3. Wilson's Early, 

2. Missouri Cluster, 4. Snyder. 

It is better that those who intend to cul- 
tivate fruit and have to make purchases, 
should take this list with them to the nurs- 
ery, and adhere to it as far as possible, ex- 
cept in special cases in which their own in- 
dividual wishes may be better satisfied. 

In selecting fruit trees, or any others, be 
careful to choose those with smooth, healthy 
looking bark, which have entirely shed their 
leaves, and have plenty of small fibrous roots. 
Trees on which the leaves remain after frost 
sets in, and stick to the branches in spring, 
may be regarded as not healthy, and in some 
way lacking stamina. 
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THE new Superintendent of the Reading 
schools, Prot. Z. H. Snyder, who has just 
been commissioned for the unexpired term of 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, is a native of West- 
moreland county, and is thirty-seven years of 
age. At the age of nineteen, he taught school 
in the winter, and during the summer attended 
the Mt. Pleasant Classical Institute, where he 
prepared for college. In 1875 he graduated at 
Waynesburg College, receivmg the honors of 
his class. From 1876 to 1881 he was Principal 
of the High School at Wiconisco, Dauphin 
county, which position he resigned to become a 
member of the Faculty of his Alma Mater, 
Sin^e 1883 he has been Principal of the schools 
in Green sburg, and his earnest and efficient 
work here has commended him for the more 
responsible position to which he has been called. 
We need hardly say that our best wishes go 
with Supt. Balliet. The Western States usually 
carry off our good men. This time it is Massa- 
chusetts that bids high for one of our best. We 
shall miss him from Pennsylvania. It seems 
not improper that the following correspondence 
should go upon the record in this connection : 

Reading, Feb. 28, 1888. 
Hon. E. E. Higbee, D. D., 

SuPL Fublic Instruction, 

Dear Sir : I have been elected Superinten- 
dent of Schools of the city of Springfield, 
Mass., and I therefore beg leave to offer to you 
my resignation as Superintendent of the Schools 
of this city. As my duties in this new position 
will commence on the first day of April next, I 
would respectfully ask that this resignation be 
allowed to go into effect on that date. 

In severing my connection with the schools 
and school work of this State — a step which I 
take with no little regret and only after the most 
careful deliberation — permit me to express to 
yourself personally, and to all the officers of 
your Department, my gratitude and great in- 
debtedness for the very many kindnesses and 
courtesies received at your hands, and for the 
guidance of your wise and friendly counsel and 
hearty support, to which not a little of what 
good I have been able to accomplish in this 
district is due. 

I am, with highest esteem and regard, your 
obedient servant, Thomas M. Balliet, 

Superintendent Reading District. 

Dbpartmbmt-of Public Instruction, 
Hakrisbukg, March 5, 1888. 

SuPT. Thomas M. Balliet. 

Dear Friend: Your resignation as Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of the city of Reading, 
.to take effect on April i, A. D. 1888, has been 
received. In accepting it, as I now do, allow 
me to express my great regret that you feel 
necessitated to leave our Commonwealth. Your 
work has met with our most hearty approba- 
tion ; and we trust and believe that you will be 
successful in your new field of labor. 

Very truly yours, £. £. Higbeb. | 



ORPHAN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 



DSPAKTMKMT SOLDrSRS' ORPHAN ScRMU, 

Harrisburg, March 31, x8U. 

T» ih4 PrineipaU and Managtrs ^ the SoUiert' Orfkm 
SchcoU and Hotntt : 

Vacation, this year, will commence on Fri- 
day, July 13th, and close Friday, August 31st 
All the pupils must return to school promptly at 
the end of this period, as no excuses will be 
allowed for absences after that time. 

The examinations at the several institutions 
may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the 
time of holding each examination must be made 
to include the day of visitation of the officers 
named below. Said officers will conduct the 
examinations, calling upon such persons to 
assist them as they may deem proper; and itb 
hereby directed that the examination of the 
lower classes be limited to some one branch of 
instruction, reserving most of the time for a 
more general examination of the higher classes, 
or classes containing pupils soon to leave the 
institutions. The reports of the examinations 
will be made out by the officers of the several 
schools and homes, and forwarded to this De- 
partment. No regular examinations will be 
held at the Children's Home, York, or the In- 
dustrial School and Church Home, Philadelphia. 
1 hese institutions, however, will be visited aod 
carefully inspected as heretofore. The exami- 
nations will begin promptly at nine o'clock, on 
the morning of the days named. 

The State Superintendent and his Deputies 
will conduct the examinations on the several 
dates following : Tressler Orphan Home. Loys- 
ville, Tuesday, May i ; McAllisterville, Wed- 
nesday, May 2 ; White Hall, Thursday, May 
3 ; Mount Joy, Friday, May 4; Mansfield, Mon- 
day, May 14; Harford, Wednesday, May 16; 
Soldiers' Orphan Institute, Philadelphia, Fri- 
day, May 18 ; Chester Springs, Tuesday, May 
22 ; Mercer, Thursday, May 24 ; St. Paul's Or- 
phan Home, Butler, Friday, May 25; Union- 
town, Tuesday, May 29. The State Inspector 
will be present at as many of the schools as 
possible, and take part in the examinations. 

An invitation is extended the Governor to be 
present at as many of the examinations as his 
official duties will permit Commander F.J. 
Magee, Department of Pennsylvania G. A. K. 
and Staff, are cordially invited to attend as 
many of the examinations as will suit their 
convenience. The superintendents of schools 
and principals of State Normal Schools will 
take part in the examinations held in their re- 
spective districts. 

An exhibition of industrial skill and military 
drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should be ready for 
inspection. The examinations will be, as here- 
tofore, public, and the authorities of the several 
schools are requested to invite especially the 
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presence of superintendents, directors and 
teachers of common schools, members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, old soldiers and 
tailors, members of the Legislature, judges of 
the courts, clergymen, editors, and such other 
citizens of the several localities as have inter- 
ested themselves in the work of education as 
conducted in these schools. 

Pupils must resume their studies immedi- 
ately after the examinations are concluded, and 
continue in unbroken attendance to the time 
fixed for vacation. Arrangements should be 
perfected so that the examinations may com- 
mence promptly at the hour appointed. The 
regulations for vacation will be the same as in 
past years. E. E. Higbee, 

Superintendent, 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Allegheny — Supt. Hamilton: During the 
month I visited seventy-seven schools. The 
Dumber of schools in this county is so large 
that the visits must necessarily be short, and 
therefore often very unsatisfactory to teachers, 
directors, and Superintendent. Many of our 
directors favor district superintendents to aid 
in the work of school supervision, 

Berks— Supt. Keck: Minnich*s school in 
North Heidelberg has been supplied with Cham- 
bers' Encyclopedia, and the schools of Bem- 
nlle, Maidencreek and Maxatawny with phys- 
iological charts. The Albany Board put a new 
U. S. map into each of its schools, and natural 
slate into the one at Fetterolfsville. In Jeffer- 
son, Tilden, Albany and Maxatawny, new 
houses have been built ; they are all first-class 
buildings, and properly furnished. In Upper 
Tulpehocken, Boltz*s school-house has been 
supplied with improved patent furniture, and in 
Upper Bern, Hoffman's and Shartlesville, pri- 
mary schools have been similarly furnished. A 
number of Local Institutes were held, with a 
good attendance and successful exercises. 

Cambria — Supt. Leech : I was present at two 
Local Institutes — Ebensburg and Portage. 
Much interest was manifested at both, but 
neither was as well attended as it should have 
been. The District Institute is a good ther- 
mometer, and indicates plainly the degree of 
leal which the teacher has for his work. In 
many cases, I fear, the temperature is at zero. 

Cameron — Supt. Pearsall: Local Institutes 
v^ere held at Sinnemahoning and Sizerville dur- 
ing the month. They were well attended, and 
otherwise successful. 

Chester— Supt. Walton : " The School Di- 
rectors' Association of Chester County" was or- 
ganized during the month. In addition to the 
regular officers, with W. W. Parker, President, 
there is an executive committee of nine, of 
which the Principal of the Normal School, 
County and Borough Superintendents, are ex- 
<!^/^ members. The Association was unani- 
tnous in recommending a graded course of study 
for our ungraded distncts. It also decided that 
better and more efficient means of local super- 
vision would be desirable. The consideration 



of these and kindred subjects is revealing to 
the public the urgent need of closer supervision 
and better organiMation, 

Clinton — Supt. Brungard : During the month 
Local Institutes were held at Woolrich, Salona, 
Dunnsburg and Renovo. More than the usual 
degree of interest was manifested by teachers 
and friends of education. These meetings are 
creating a better and more healthful sentiment 
in behalf of the teacher and his work. Our 
teachers, with few exceptions, take an active 
part in the exercises, thus indicating that they 
are interested in their work. In a number of 
instances, d'rectors and citizens take an active 
part in the discussions, and thus materially aid 
m making the Institutes more interesting and 
useful. 

Delaware — Supt Smith: In Upper Darby 
a new brick school-house has been in use since 
the beginning of the term. This district now 
has eigHt buildings, three of them constructed 
after die most improved plans. Darley town- 
ship also has a new building. It is the most 
unique in architectural design of any in the 
county. It was occupied for the first time in 
November last, and needs only a more liberal 
supply of apparatus to make it a model in ap- 
pearance, appliances, and accommodation. I 
have now visited all of our schools ( 164), spend- 
ing a half-day in each. Our teachers, as a rule, 
are giving their undivided attention to their 
work, and are ready to do their part toward rais- 
ing the standard of public school education in 
the county. We have had two failures among 
them, and about ten are doing inferior work. 

Fayette — Supt. Herrington : I have been 
able to visit some thirty of our schools twice. 
In the first visitation I spent about one and a 
half hours in each school. I could have visited 
all of them, but one was not in session when I 
passed it. When \ shall have visited that one, 
it wiU be the first time in thirteen years that all 
the schools of this county have been visited in 
one year. 

Forest — Supt. Kerr : A suit of importance 
was decided at the December term of court. 
One director had hired a teacher to teach a 
term of two months. When the Board met, 
the directors passed a resolution to pay $25 for 
twenty-two days* teaching, reckoning a school 
month at twenty-two days. The teacher, to 
whom the contract was presented a few days 
before the term closed, refused to sign it. The 
directors took the position that the teacher had 
not been legally hired, and that she had not 
taught as required by the minutes of the Board. 
Judge Brown ruled, that the teacher having 
taught with the knowledge of the directors, was 
entitled to pay for services rendered; and *hat 
the directors had no right to require the teacher 
to teach twenty-two days for a month; and, 
without allowing the jury to leave their seats, 
gave the teacher judgment for $51.50, being 
125.00 per month with interest. Application 
for a new trial was refused this week. The ver- 
dict gives general satisfaction. 

Franklin — Supt. Sly der: I have now visited 
all my schools once, about fifty the second time, 
and a number the third. The schools of South- 
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ampton are about to close ; in most of the dis- 
tricts, schools do not close until the latter part 
of March. I held two educational meetings this 
month, and am pleased to say that much inter- 
est was manifested. The people turned out en 
masse to see and hear. The teachers and schol- 
ars of the respective districts rendered valuable 
assistance. I am glad to note the willingness 
on the part of the teachers to aid me in con- 
ducting these meetings. 

Greene — Supt. WaychofT: Last week we 
were shocked to hear of the sudden death of L. 
£. Bradford, a prominent teacher of Whiteby 
district. Ex- Superintendent Nickeson is still 
confined to his room at Carmichael's. An epi- 
demic of mumps and whooping cough has ser- 
iously interfered with school work during the 
past month. 

Indiana — Supt. Cochran : We have almost 
concluded our visits for the year. The^schools 
have been doing better work this winter than 
heretofore. There is a cause for this: our 
teachers have been making unusual prepara- 
tion for their work, and this is plainly apparent 
in their schools. Many of the schools will close 
by the middle of March. The prospects are 
good for a number of select schools during the 
summer. These are generally taught by Nor- 
mal graduates, who in most cases do good work. 

Lancaster — Supt. Brecht : Two facts were 
prominently and repeatedly brought to my no- 
lice in the February inspection of schools: i. 
The professional zeal of our teachers in equip- 
ping their schools with well-chosen libraries, 
materials for modeling, designs for drawing 
and construction, and a miscellaneous list of 
appliances at their own or their neighborhood's 
expense. 2. The greater care taken by a num- 
ber of school boards in renovating, repairing, 
repainting, and putting into comrortable and 
sanitary condition, during vacation, the houses 
in their respective districts. The notion seems 
exploded that a school- house once built may 
stand through wind and weather, without in- 
spection or repair, until unfitted for occupancy 
by premature decay. The healthy sentiment 
that ministers to the happiness of the young in 
their school surroundings is growing among our 
people. 

Lebanon — ^Supt. Bodenhorn : There has been 
so much sickness among our scholars that the 
progress of our educational work all over the 
county has been seriously interfered with. 
Three Local Institutes were held during the 
month. They were very successful, and much 
interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
The elegant new school-house erected by the 
Cornwall Board at Bismarck is about completed, 
and will shortly be occupied by the schools. 

McKean— Supt. Eckles : Our County Teach- 
ers' Association met in Eldred during the 
month. It was the most successful of all our 
meetings. Only two of the teachers whose 
names appeared on the programme failed to 
respond. About sixty teachers were in attend- 
ance, and so many citizens turned out at every 
session that standmg room was at a premium. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee it was 
decided to give the graduates from the common 



school course " genuine sheep-skin" diplomas, 
instead of the paper article that has been given 
heretofore. 

Montgomery — Supt. Hoflfecker : Two Local 
Institutes, lasting two days each, were held in 
February. The one at North Wales was very 
largely attended. The assemblage on Satur- 
day exceeded six hundred. About seventy 
teachers were present. Thb exercises and dis- 
cussions were excellent, and made a strong im- 
pression. 

Potter — Supt. Kies : All the schools but five 
have been visited once during the year, and 
most of them twice. One of the greatest disad- 
vantages to good work in the schools of this 
county is the divided term — a three months' 
term through the heat of summer and a three 
months' term through the extreme cold of win- 
ter, with a general change of teachers for each. 
Directors and friends pf education are begin- 
ning to see the folly of such a plan, and a sen- 
timent is being fostered in favor of fall and 
terms, with retention of teachers. 

Schuylkill — Supt. Weiss : The County In- 
stitute was a grana success in every respect, 
The attendance was the largest in our history, 
and the interest and enthusiasm manifested by 
teachers, directors and citizens has never been 
surpassed. The instruction was very practical, 
and gave general satisfaction. Excellent class 
drills were given to exemplify the best methods 
of teaching arithmetic and reading. Our teachers 
pronounced it the best and most succcessful In- 
stitute they even had the pleasure of attendioj". 
The Barry directors have purchased anatooi- 
ical charts for all the schools of their town^. 
The Cressona schools were supplied with two sets 
of anatomical charts. Eldred supplied one 
school with slate surface. The directors of Up- 
per Mahontongo supplied each of their school* 
houses with 120 square feet of slate surface, re- 
modeled one building, wainscoted it and fur- 
nished it with patent desks. The directors of 
Lower Mahantongo supplied the schools of 
their district with anatomical charts and nu- 
meral frames. North Manheim directors pur- 
chased two sets of Mitchell's large outline inaps. 
One of the McKeansburg schools was furnished 
with slate surface. Norwegian supplied its 
schools with Yaggy's manikins and Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionaries. East Norwegian di- 
rectors purchased Yaggv's manikin for the 
schools of the district. Port Carbon directors 
completed arrangements to heat with steam 
their three-story six room building. Schuylkill 
Haven supplied its schools with five sets of ana- 
tomical charts. The directors of Union pur- 
chased numeral frames for all their schools, 
North Union deserves credit for the erection of 
a fine frame school-building. It is 26x34 feet, 
wainscoted, with clothes-room, entry, etc., 
everything complete. The directors and teach- 
ers of this district deserve especial praise for 
improving their school grounds and planting 
shade trees. 

Snyder— Supt. Herman: The majority of 
schools are doing commendable work. In sev- 
eral districts the attendance has been cut down 
by the prevalence of measles and chicken-pox. 
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Local Institutes were heM at Adarosburg and 
M«ddleburgh. In spite of the bad weather, a 
goodly number of teachers were in attendance. 
Wayne — Supt. Kennedy : Fair work is being 
done in most of the fifty-one schools visited this 
month. In a majority of them the methods 
employed are excellent. Lack of blackboard 
surface is a serious drawback in some of the 
schools ; this deficiency, however, is being grad- 
ually corrected. As a rule, teachers are in 
earnest, and striving to improve. A fine school- 
house has recently been built at Gravity. The 
school-house at Hollistersville has lately been 
refurnished with patent furniture. Texas town- 
ship has fixed the school term at eight months. 
CoRRY— Supt. Colegrove : Our schools have 
never run more smoothly than during the last 
month. The High School Literary Society is 
I conducting a dollar lecture course this winter, 
! for the benefit of its library fund. The course 
promises to be successful, and it is hoped the 
effort will go far toward overcoming the apathy 
of our people in matters of this character. 

Nanticoke — Supt. Monroe : A successful Lo- 
cal Institute was held here March 2d and 3d. 
A number of specialists in various lines of in- 
struction were present, and did excellent work. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five teachers 
vere in attendance. A well-attended meeting 
of patrons, directors and teachers was held in 
the Presbyterian church, Friday evening, at 
vbich interesting and instructive addresses 
vcre delivered, with some select readings. 



I ' NouRiSTOWN— Supt. Gotwals: A public en- 
tenainnient was recently given by ihe pupils ».f 
the primary department, assisted by the seniur 
classes of the High School. The large hnll 
was well filled by an appreciative audience on 
the two evenings which were devoted to the en- 
tertainment. Appropriate exercises were held 
in the High School, relating to Washington's 
birthday on the day preceding the anniversary. 
Longfellow's birthday was also remembered. 

Shamokin — Supt. Harpel: "Longfellow's 
Day" was very pleasantly observed in the High 
School by our senior class. The programme 
was varied and interesting, and the exercises 
were well received by the large number of vis- 
itors who favored them with their presence. 

South Easton — Supt. Shull : At the Febru- 
ary meeting our Board appropriated $50 for 
supplementary reading material. This collec- 
tion is intended chiefly for the use of teachers 
and High School pupils, and will partially meet 
a long- felt want. 

Hazel Twp. {Luzerne County) — Supt. Fal- 
lon : The Institute of the 8th district of the 
county, comprising Hazleton and Hazel town- 
ship, was held in February. The programme 
consisted of talks on Mental Science, Discipline, 
Geography, Text-books, Recitation and Study, 
Class Drill in U. S. History, and Supplementary 
Reading. The teachers entered into the spirit 
of the work with a will, and made the Institute 
a grand success. The patrons turned out in full 
force and took great interest in all the exercises. 
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T is not often that we lay down a book with a 
moie satisfied feeling than that experienced 
alter reading the two handsome octavo volumes 
just published in this country by Messrs. D. 
Applcton& Co., New York (Price $4.00), con- 
taining the " Life and Letters of Charles Dar- 
^in*' edited bv his son, Mr. Francis Darwin. 
It is the story of the life and work of one of the 
most remarkable men, and most important 
figures, of this century. And it is admirably 
presented to us by the man who above all oth- 
ers was best qualified for the task. For Mr. 
Francis Darwin, being himself a scientist of 
lugh reputation, an experienced writer, and 
having \ox years been closely associated with 
his fattier as an assistant in some of his most 
important work, can tell us more of the inner 
and outer life of the latter than any one else 
could have done. Besides this, he gives in a 
separate chapter an autobiographical sketch 
written by the great naturalist himself, and 
forming perhaps the most important portion of 
the whole book. 

What makes this biography so unusually sat- 
isfactory, however, is not only the good taste 
and judgment, and the special fitness and abil- 
ity of the biographer ; but rather, first, the char- 
acter of the late Mr. Darwin itself, with which 
it makes us acquainted ; and then the history of 
bis life's work and its relation to the world, 
which is so fully presented to us. 



There is inspiration in the contemplation of a 
character like Darwin's. It is full of instruc- 
tion, too, especially for the young ; one worthy 
of study by our boys. Seldom does an)r great 
man's life impress one more forcibly with the 
mighty power there is in the combination of 
pure motives, lofty purpose, and steadfast indus- 
try. Throughout the seventy -three years of his 
life, Charles Darwin seems to have had but one 
motive, love for the truth, and one purpose, the 
discovery of the truth. To attain this end he 
labored with an unceasing diligence, a mar- 
vellous patience, and a perseverance that halted 
at no difficulty or obstacle. So all-absorbing 
were these characteristics that in many other re- 
spects he seemed simple as a child ; an abso- 
lute stranger to ambition, vanity, envy, self- 
seeking of any kind, he seemed to live only for 
his work, and to work only for the truth. Truth- 
ful and honest, pure-minded and of simple, even, 
abstemious habits he was generous, forgiving,, 
modest, and humble to a fault, true to his friends,, 
and incapable of harboring ill-will against any 
one. All that he ever did — and few men have-, 
done more in amount or importance for the-* 
world — was done through this singleness oH 
purpose, pursued with indomitable perseverance- 
and hard work. To these qualities, and not to« 
any special brilliancy of talent or extraordinarily - 
favorable circumstances, was owing his grandi 
success as a man and as a scientist. They aie: 
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shown forth with remarkable clearness in these 
volumes, and especially in his letters. 

It is. moreover, an unusual satisfaction to find 
that the labors of such a man were not only 
crowned with success, but that he himjelf was 
permitted to live long enough to see them fully 
a,ppreciated, and their results accepted, by well- 
nigh all the world, and even by those who at 
first most violently opposed them and him. 
When h« first published his famous work on 
" The Origin of^ Species," scarcely more than 
half a dozen accepted his theory. All others, 
scientists as much as theologians, opposed it 
vehemently, denounced and assailed the book 
and its author, often unfairly and in extrava- 
gant words. Only a few staunch, manly friends 
like Charles Lyell, Joseph Hooker, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, Huxley, and the lamented Asa Gray in our 
countrv, recognized its truth, and stood by and 
defended its author. Before twenty-five years 
had passed, before his death in 1882, they and 
he had the pleasure of knowing that his theory 
had been adopted by nearly every scientist of 
note in theworld, and was recognized as, in its 
essentials, as firmly established as the law of 
gravitation, or any other scientific principle. 
He who had been hated and derided at first, 
yet had never doubted or flinched, was buried 
like a triumphant hero, with honors showered 
upon him by clergy, scientists, philosophers and 
people, by Christian, Jew and Pagan alike, such 
as seldom are given to any one. 

Mr. Darwin's correspondence with friends 
like Prof. Gray, or foes like Prof. Agassiz, his 
whole conduct and experience during the years 
just before and after the publication of " The 
"Origin of Species," up to his death, are intensely 
interesting, and full of suggestion and instruc- 
tion for the student of human thought. His let- 
ters are delightfully frank, and reflect his sim- 
Ele, honest, noble nature fully. His loyalty to 
is friends and high regard for their opinions ; 
his humility and almost undue depreciation of 
the value of his own work and opinions ; his 
open, forgiving spirit, and gratitude for any 
favors or kind words from others, are sometimes 
almost touching. Especially gratifying to us 
Americans is it to note how warm and noble was 
the friendship between him and Dr. Asa Gray, 
whom he admired unboundedly and considered 
one of the main agents in bringing " Dar^win- 
ism" to be recognized and accepted in this 
country. His letters would scarcely reveal the 
fact, told by his son, that during the last forty 
years he was a constant invalid, seldom free 
from pain, and yet contented, happy, and do- 
ing more hard work than is done by most men 
who enjoy perfect health. The Life and Let- 
ters is one of the world's great biographies, of 
one of the world's great and most interesting 
men. 
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This is the title of Mr. Lowell's late^^t work, 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston (i6mo., pp. 218, Price I1.25). 

A new volume of poetry from the greatest 

living American poet, finest critic, and i lost 

: graceful and scholarly essayist, is an event of 



more than ordinary interest. It is eminently 
fitting, then, that the publishers should have 
put all their taste and art to the task of worthily 
clothing such a notable contribution to our liter- 
ature. A more chastely beautiful book we have 
seldom seen ; it is a very gem of the printers' 
and binders' art, and one of the finest products 
of the famous Riverside Press. 

As for the contents, it is enough to say that 
they are from the same manly mind, pare 
heart, and gifted pen that once gave us The 
Cathedral, The Commemoration Ode, Sir Laun- 
fal, and the Biglow Papers, Such lofty senti- 
ment, such fine humor, and such perfect finish 
*of form, only James Russell Lowell can com* 
mand. Plainly, advancing years have no iQ 
effect on his muse. If he did not himself tell 
us of 

"These gray foirebodings on my brow," 

no one would suspect that this volume was not 
the fruit of his freshest, strongest years ; unless 
perhaps there is noticeable a certain mellow- 
ness, such as is found only in fruit that is ri- 
pened by time. There is not a querulous tone 
m the whole repertoire, no regretful look- 
ing backward, no hint of the pessimism of old 
age. But there is the same deep, strong, brave 
faith in God and man, love for the Ri^ht and 
the True, and confidently hopeful looking for- 
ward into the future, that have ever characterized 
his poetry, and made it the most uplifting and 
inspiring, the most thoroughly wholesome, in our 
American world of letters. 

" So should poems be 
That speak a conscious word to you and Dt" 

Long may our poet live to uphold the dignity 
of American letters, to inspire American thought, 
and to purify and ennoble American life ! 

Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledct 
AND Language. Volume IV, To be compUui* 
30 or more voiumes. Cloth or ha If- morocco. Pne't 
when compute, $1^ ; to early subscribers, S8jO. 
In noticing the first three volumes of this work we 
spoke of its merits and its truly wonderful cheapoes. 
It is a cyclopedia and dictionary combined, and oar 
examination of it convinces us that for every-day, 
popular use it answers every purpose of the higb* 
priced cyclopedias. It is sufficiently full in its treat- 
ment of subjects, and thoroughly up to the times, ac- 
curate and reliable. The size of the volumes is 
a great convenience, being easily handled and 
not liable to fall, break, or other injuries. "E^ 
school-room ought to have a cyclopedia and a dic- 
tionary, and there are few schools indeed that 
cannot afford to buy this combination of the two. 
Indeed, at such a price the work ought to be ia 
every home of average intelligence in the land. 

Gentle Breadwinners: The Story of Ont ff 
Them, By Catharine Owen. Boston: ffoughtt^, 
Mifflin &* Co. j6mo., pp. j68. Price, $IM' 
The title of this little book is the only thing » 
which it resembles «• The Breadwinners," anoj 
mously published a few years age, and which tow 
such an undue stir among novel readers. It is ^ 
very much better book than was the latter, we ait 
glad to say. Indeed, it is a book we should veiy 
much like to have every girl in the country read, and 
a good many, we hope, will read it, for it is very in- 
teresting, and has a peculiarly engaging charm ahoat 
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it. The noble efforts of Dorothy, her biight ways 
tnd sayings, her interesting experiments, and finally 
ber df served success in " making a living," appeal 
to every reader's sympathy from the very start. The 
book in reality is meant to show the necessity of 
every girl's learning to do at least some one thing 
thoroughly well ; and then also to point out several 
of the things which every girl can learn so to do, and 
for which there is a constant demand in the world. 
Incidenlally there are given several scores of ap- 
parently excellent recipes for baking and confec- 
tionery, such as are not to be found in ordinary cook- 
books. Again, we say, the volume is one our girls 
ought to be encouraged to read. It will do them good. 

Index Volume to the Works of William 
Shakespkarr. Giving Titles^ Character f^ Glos- 
sary^ First Lines t and Quotations. New York : 
John B. A/den, jgj Pearl St. /2mo., pp. jig. 
Price, JO cents. 

Uniform with the " Ideal Shakespeare/' this hand- 
some volume is equally well adapted as an index to 
any other edition, and will be found of great use to 
all readers and students of the great poet. It gives 
moch more than is usually given in an index. It is, 
in fact, a combination and arrangement under one 
alphabetical order of Aldis Wright's Glossary, and 
Cbas. A. Durfee's Dictionary of Titles, First Lines, 
Characters, Subjects, and Quotations, taken from his 
Portical Concordance. It is a fall concordance to 
the works of Shakespeare ; and without a concord- 
ttce no Shakespeare is complete. 

A Tramp Through Switzerland. By Benj. F. 

Liggett. New York : Jno. B. Alden. lamo.y 

tp. qo. Price, 40 cents. 

Brightly written books of travel are always inter- 
esting and profitable reading, especially for young 
folb. It is true Switzerland is a much -described 
country; but then Mr. Leggett did not go with any 
of the usual " personally conducted " excursions. 
He made his tramp on foot, and therefore saw much 
that ordinary tourists never see. This gives a certain 
freshness and vividness to his book, that is enhanced 
hy bis following so good a model in his literary 
method and style as was Bayard Taylor. Besides 
Switzerland he also visited Vesuvius. Pompeii, walked 
through the Odenwald and the Black Forest, and 
describes them very graphically. The same pub- 
lisher has also brought out a volume of Mr. Leggett's 
poetry, under the title " A Sheaf of Song," and uni- 
fonn with the " Tramp Through Switzerland." (60 
cents.) Much of the poetry is of no more interest 
or merit than " occasional verse " usually is. But 
in quite a number of the poems there is more than 
ordinary taste and skill displayed, such as " Old ahd 
New," the sonnet to Longfellow, and some of the 
descriptive pieces. Both volumes are among the neat- 
est and most tasteful from Mr. Alden's prolific press. 

Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. Ed- 
ited^ with some Remarks on the Class room Study 
of Shakespeare, by JVm. T. Thorn, M. A. Boston: 
Ginn &* Co. ibmo., pp. ^46. Price, $i.io. 

For teachers of literature and literary societies this 
^11 be a suggestive and helpful hook. It contains 
the results of examinations on Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Lear, Othello, Merchant of Venice, Chaucer, and on 
"Womanhood in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tenny- 
<on," all by pupils of Hollins Institute, Va., besides a 
paper by Prof. Thorn on "Classroom Study of Shake- 
speare," which tells how he teaches his literature 
ciawes, and will be full of valuable instruction and 
«nu to teachers ; for Prof. Thom is one of the most 



successful teachers of literature in the country, as is 
amply proved by the results shown in the papers of 
of his pupils, several of which were awarded prizes 
by the "New Shakespeare Society" of England. 
The book is admirable in every respect, as interesting 
as it is useful. 

First Course in the Study of German. Accord- 
ing to the Natural Afethod. With Special Regard 
to the Instruction of Children. By Otto Heller. 
Philadelphia : I. Kokler, gji Arch St. ismo., 
pp. 72. Price, 40 cents. 

There are not yet too many good elementary Ger- 
man text books ; therefore this one ought to be wel- 
comed, for it is a good one. It is all German, no 
English in it. It is very well arranged, beginning 
with the simplest things, and going gradually on to 
the more difficult. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of teachers. 

Pilgrims and Puritans. The Story of the Plant- 
ing of Plymouth and Boston. By N. Moore, 
Boston : Ginn 6* Co, lamo., illustrated. Pp. 
igy. Price, 60 cents. 

The sub- title sufficiently describes the contents of 
this beautifully printed and attractively written and 
bound volume. It does not, however, tell what 
gives special interest and value to the book, that it 
substantially reproduces the journals of those quaint 
old chroniclers, Bradford and Winslow, only adapted 
to the comprehension of younger readers. The 
book, therefore, has all the interest and value that 
attach to original sources df history, and with the 
maps and illustrations, and the excellent notes, really 
forms a volume of more than ordinary worth, and one 
that ought to find a welcome in our school libraries. 

The Religious Aspects of Evolution. By James 
AfcCosh, D. D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 8vo.,pp. log. Price, $1.2 J. 

This latest volume of Bedell Lectures is not only 
a very able one, but al<«o a very significant one. It 
shows the inevitable tendency of the times. Evolu- 
tion is steadily demanding more and more attention. 
No thinker dare any longer ignore it. It is the dom- 
inant form of thought. Theology is no longer oppos- 
ing it, at least the best and most advanced theology of 
the times is not, but is earnestly endeavoring to show 
that Evolution and Christianity are not only reconcil - 
able, but mutually helpful. In this Dr. McCosh has 
not gone as far as he might. Yet the fact that he has 
gone so far as is done in this volume, is very gratify- 
ing when we remember that he represents one of the 
strictest schools of so-called orthodox theology, and 
not many years ago was one of the sternest opponents 
not indeed of evolutirn in general, but yet of some of 
the essential principles of that philosophy. In this 
volume the attempt is very evidently made to recon- 
cile his earlier positions on the subject with his pres- 
ent much more advanced views, and to show that he 
is not contradicting himself. And, indeed, he is not; 
but he certainly has very materially changed his 
mental attitude towards evolution. He grants it to 
be essentially true, not only in general, but in nearly 
all its details and inferences. In a word, Dr. Mc- 
Cosh has fully wheeled into line as a thorough going 
Christian evolutionist. We do not by any means 
agree with all he says, but we do heartily commend 
these lectures to all earnest, thoughtful persons, as a 
clear, fair, and of course beautifully expressed, ex- 
planation of the fundamental principles of evolution, 
and an honest attempt to show their relatioif lo 
Christianity. 
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It would be a good test of the breadth and richness 
of tho faith oi any sect to manifest how much of the 
\v hole amplitude of the organ, from its rumbling ground- 
tier of pipes to the softest lute-vibrations it ^^ ould call 
into play. No sect can command the whole chromatic 
gnmut which the Gospel sweeps. Here is the contin- 
ual call for charity and humility and joy in the compre- 
hensiveness of Christianity. It needs the full choir of 
churches for its expression. It cannot spare' any stop 
in the orp;an-growth of history. Each new sect that 
endures is a new range of pipes taking up a slighted 



sentiment/ or working up some more delicate tone or 
elaborate variation into the symphony of grace. We 
shall drop our intellectual differences about trinity and 
unity, free-will and constraining grace, when we reach 
Heaven. But we shall still be ranged, there as here, by 
the sentiments we most naturally give utterance to. 
We shall see then, doubtless, what need there is of the 
utmost power of every party to celebrate the circle of 
the Divine glory, how deep is the justice, how high the 
love, how wide the providence, that are twined into the 
pure harmony of the heavenly hallelujah.— .Sr<irrAi^. 



SING GLAD SONGS FOR HIM. 



C. F. GOUMOD. 

Clara MoRToir. 




Who IS he plants for the days to come ! Crown him with lan-rd, nor po - et be dumb I 



S^ 
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Sing of him, shout for him, tell it round, The good he hath done, the praise he hath won! Let 



W ^''-f''f '' 




song 



Oak, elm, ma -pie and plneTTo" strength of hilb" a - kin; 

re-sound. \ Dew - drops bright in the sun. Gems Siey gleam for him! 

Vines that clamber and sway, Sing your song for him! 



{Oa 
D( 
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Plum, pear, ap-ple and vine — Ix>l we but be - gin: Fruit, shade, beauty the sign 
Bird - notes thro* the woods run, E - den dream for him; Bees hum, **What hath he done!'* 
Leaves that rus-tle in play. Sing your song for him! Buds fast swelling to - day, 




Of royal soul with - in. 



Prais - es teem for him . v To all he bath been*fond lover, I ween, Then suig glad songs for him. 
Sing ) our song for him. J 




* Pronounced " bin.' 
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CONVENTION OF COUNTY. CITY, AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS IN SESSION AT KARRISBURG. 



IN pursuance of the call of the State De- 
partment, the County, City, Borough 
ind Township Superintendents assembled in 
llic Hall of the House of Representatives at 
Hirrisbutg on Wednesday, April ioth,at lo 
o'clock a. m. Before the hour of opening 
ii iras evident that the meeting would be 
largely attended, the rooms of the Superin- 
icitdent of Public Instruction being well 
filled by these officers, old and new, from 
every part of the Commonwealth. A full 
list of those present is appended to this re- 
port. Nearly all of the few absentees were 
sitisfactorily accounted for, their absence 
being due to sickness, either of themselves 
01 in their families. 

Upon calling to order, the exercises were 
opened with prayer by Principal D, J. Wal- 
t^R, of Bloomsburg Normal School. 

Dr. E. E. HicBEE was nominated and 
ttnanimously elected to preside over the con- 
nntion. He said, upon taking the chair, 
that one object in calling the Superinten- 
dents together was that they might became 
tDUtually acquainted; another, that they 
might work more effectively together. Some 
vork had been proposed in the programme, 
*hich they would find upon the desks before 
them, but it was not expected that they 
»ould confine themselves to the topics there 
presented. 

The organization was completed by elect- 
ing Deputy Henry Houck and Supt. R. F. 



lUported by J. D. Pjoli, Lancuter, Pa. 



HoFFECKER, of Montgomery county, vice- 
presidents, and Supts. Geo. W. Phillips, 
of Scranton, and W. S. Monroe, of Nanti- 
coke, secretaries. 

On motion of Supt. Keck, of Berks, the 
Normal School principals present, and, on 
motion of Supt. Ryan, of Bradford, all ex- 
superintendents in attendance, were invited 
to the privileges of the floor as advisory 
members of the body. 

Supt. D. M, Wolf, of Centre county, 
then read, as follows, the first paper that 
was announced upon the programme, on 
the subject of 

INSTITUTES AND THEIR GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

So much has been wrinen on this well-worn 
subject that it seems superfluous to add more; 
yet in obeiKence to "the powers that be" we 
will contribute our mite, not with a view to any 
exhaustive treatment, but simply to open the 
way for the discussion which is to follow: 

The continuous importance of Institutes asserts 
itself when we remember that they afford the 
only direct means for professional culture to a 
great number of our teachers — some placing 
tiie estimate as high as sixty per cent. Normju - 
and other schools are not equal to the demand 
for teachers. So many beginner; enter the 
ranks yearly that some means must be con* 
sianily at hand to give them some insight into 
the requirements of their calling. The institute 
is the helper needed in this work. Among the 
benefits conferred we may place the following: 

I. The association of the teachers. There is 
some good even in merely becoming acquainted ' 
with one another, with the conditions under 
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which they are working, with their successes 
and failures, their principles and methods, their 
motives and aspirations. '* Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend" This social friction tends to brighten 
the dull, strengthen the weak, refine the crude, 
quicken the inert, restrain methods and doing 
within the limits of reason and experience, and 
temper zeal " according to knowledge." 

The special social feature which is being in- 
troduced with so much favor gives restful recre- 
ation, sinks the monotony of school-room work, 
and gives to each teacher the encouragement J 
and support of the whole body. ^ 

II. These meetings foster a professional feel-' 
ing — ^tend to form professional character so far! 
as the transient service of so many teachers^ 
permits anything distinctly professional. So 
long, however, as present inadequate conditions 
prevail— short terms, low salaries, transient 
service — the vocation of the teacher will not 
receive public recognition as on an equality 
with the other learned professions. Institutes 
have done much, though, towards attaining 
this end. Teachers, especially in the isolation 
of country schools, are but units ; their coming 
together gives them the inspiration — the mo- 
mentum of organization, in which we find the 
power of modest but firm self-assertion; one 
substantial result of this is the act permitting 
directors to elect teachers holding the proper 
certificates for two and three successive school 
terms. This augurs well; and by and by, "in 
the good time coming," the vox pofiuli ^s the 
vox Dei will accord to teachers the professional 
sceptre of the world's moral and intellectual 
sovereignty. 

III. Institutes are helpful to teachers in in- 
creasing their knowledge of the branches taught 
and giviixg a fuller development of the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching. For whilst their 
work should be prevailingly professional, here 
as in the Normal School, some academic in- 
struction is necessary. While the time is too 
short to enter into details, light may be thrown 
along the whole line of work, clearing up diffi- 
culties, showing wron^ tendencies, giving a 
better understanding of the different t>arts and 
showing their true relation to the whole course 
of study. The best results follow suggestive 
rather than exhaustive treatment of any topic. 

Hence, in whatever way direct professional 
training be attempted, whether Iby precept 
simply or by actual work, the effort should be 
mainly suggestive, leading teachers to study for 
themselves child-nature, the laws of mental 
growth, so that their teaching may harmonize 
with the conditions at hand. The child's moral 
and spiritual nature should be studied so that 
they may be properly unfolded in accord with 
the principles of truth — that the will may be di- 
rected into the right channels of activity. The 
great value of tact can be impressed on teach- 
ers, the adaptation of methods to conditions 
modifying their apphcation to the end in view, 
the true idea of order and of discipline. Though 
the time is short, much, in this suggestive way,, 
may be accomplished for the professional cul- 
ture of the teacher. 



IV. Teachers derive much benefit also from 
simply hearing the keen, pointed addresses and 
lectures of expeiienced educators. The young 
teacher gains some idea of what trained intellea 
dominated by right will can accomplish, and 
noticing this in its application to the studies to 
which he has given attention, has opened before 
him the vast possibilities of intellectual acquire- 
ments and power. Here is a stimulus of incal- 
culable advantage. Even the oldest teachers 
can thus' gain breadth of view, more exact 
knowledge, and greater freedom in practical 
processes. 

, V. Institutes serve to awaken public interest. 
This is shown by the increased attendance of 
citizens and the greater public interest in edu- 
cationlsil matters. It may not be far out of the 
way to say that more good is done in this way 
than by the direct benefit to teachers and pupik 
Though the addresses and lectures have special 
reference to school work, there is much in them 
of common interest because of the fact that this 
is the work of the "common" schools. Parents 
and directors are brought face to face with the 
teachers and their common interest gives them a 
common sympathy. They see the work of the 
teacher in a fuller light, understand and appreci- 
ate it better, and are thus prepared to give in- 
creasing sympathy and a more enthusiastic sup- 
port to the people's schools. 

VI. The Institute furnishes the Department 
of Public Instruction one of the best mca^is for 
communicating with teachers, directors, and 
citizens. New legislation can thus be placed 
before the public, proposed changes nude 
known and public approval and support secured, 
criticism brought home, and reforms urged npoQ 
the vast audiences at these meetings. A day 
spent at an institute will give the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction a better idea of the 
educational status of a community than can be 
gained from all the monthly and annual repents 
of the County Superintendenti 

Other benefits might be mentioned, but we 
must notice their general management, which 
must have regard to time and place oif meet- 
ing, as well as the manner of conducting their 
work. 

I. The time fixed should, as far as possible, 
meet local wants and conditions. The week 
most suitable for one county may not be con- 
venient for another. The institute should be 
held during the term, and perhaps the earlier 
the better for the schools, though one term 
should not exhaust what the teacher has gained 
during the sessions of even one institute. The 
preferable institute season seems to be from the 
opening of the schools until the holidays. Of late 
there is a strong preference for holiday week. 
This is the traditional week with us. Of the 
forty-one meetings of our institute, but two or 
three, we believe, were held earlier in the term 
We think that some action should be taken » 
as to distribute these, meetings, and thus give 
the Superintendent dSf Pubhc Instruction better 
opportunity to visit and inspect their work. 
This would relieve him from the great strain of 
rushing from place to place to reach five or six 
meetings in one week. 
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Might it not be of advantage for Superinten- 
dents of neighboring counties whose wants and 
conditions are very similar to arrange their 
meetings in immediate succession, engaging 
the same instructors and lecturers, thus securing 
maximum talent at a minimum expense ? 

II. The place should be central not only as re- 
gards locality, but also as regards convenience 
of access — a centre of influence from which the 
power of the institute may radiate and most 
readily affect the community in general. All 
things considered, the county-seat is the most 
suitable place for holding the institute. 

III. The management of the work should 
meet the direct wants of each county. Hence, 
we think it wise that the State in its adoption of 
the voluntary institute left their management, 
under proper legal restraint, entirely in the 
hands of the County Superintendents. The 
educational interests and features, whilst the 
same as regards their ultimate end, are as varied 
as the physical interests and features of our 
State, and each superintendent must know the 
instruaion best adapted to the special work of 
his teachers; he must know their wants in 
order to supply them, their errors, to correct 
them, their discouragements, to prevent them, 
and cheer and encourage the work and guide 
it aright. He also must understand his people 
in order that the influence of the institute in 
general may bear directly upon the necessities 
aod demands of the entire community. 

It is difficult to select the proper instructors, 
as we must often depend, not on personal 
knowledge of their fitness, but on the recom- 
mendations of others ; and an instructor or lee- 
turer acceptable to one audience may not be 
received with favor by another. With all our 
care and caution we may be disappointed — 
those selected may not meet our expectations 
and fail to satify those for whom we are pro- 
viding. Our experience has taught us that the 
greatest reputation does not always give the 
best results. 

There is a tendency, we think, to have too 
many instructors, to chan^^e too frequently from 
year to year, to seek brilhancy rather than sol- 
idity, and to prefer entertainment to instruction. 
There ought to be music at intervals, both vocal 
^d instrumental, an occasional reading or re- 
citation to relieve the audience and give zest to 
the work, but there is danger of the institute de- 
generating into an occasion for mere entertain- 
inent. We need to be on our guard against that 
vitiated public taste which constantly demands 
something striking or humorous, and turns list- 
lessly from instruction unless it is spiced with 
mirth-provoking anecdotes and stories. 

In planning the week's work we prefer a 
general outline of topics to a fixed programme. 
Both have their advantages and disadvantages, 
which we will not stop to consider. 

The finances of the institute should be man- 
aged with care, so that the superintendent 
may not find the balance on the wrong side of the 
account. Where it can be done, it is well to re- 
ucve teachers of all charge in bearing the ex- 
penses of the meeting. In some counties, how- 
ever, it is necessary to have an enrollment fee 



to meet all demands on the institute treasury. 
Our teachers pay a fee of seventy- five cents, for 
which they receive a copy of the "Institute 
Daily,** a copy of the music used, and admis- 
sion to all "pay** lectures and entertainments. 

The superintendent should have the tact to 
keep all the instruction relevant, to shut ofT 
bores firmly but good-naturedly, and check 
captious and idle discussion. He should be 
able to hold his teachers to the work steadily, 
give them proper opportunity for presentation 
of difHculties for solution, and all necessary 
time and freedom for relevant inquiries. 

For the county institute we prefer " foreign" 
help ; our teachers also prefer it ; for though we 
have those who are abundantly able to instruct, 
they ask to be allowed, for that week, to sit at 
the feet of the institute Gamaliels, l^cal and 
district institutes, we think, should be left to the 
management of the teachers themselves with 
but limited hints from the superintendent. The 
responsibility of management gives them en- 
thusiastic interest in the work and much needed 
experience tending to make them men and 
women of affairs. 

In counties where there are many teachers of 
primary and intermediate grades the best results 
will, we think, be secured by dividing the insti- 
tute, during one session, into three or four 
grades, and have the instruction adapted to the 
specific work of each division. Where this 
can be done the work could be progressively 
graded so as to bring new matter under consid- 
eration from year to year. 

We may yet add that, in selecting help for 
this work, we should require not only scholar- 
ship, experience, and special fitness to in- 
struct, but character — strong Christian charac- 
ter, formed and fashioned after the Great 
Teacher Himself; we should ask for men and 
women whose hearts are full of love for the 
little children whom He took up and blessed, 
full of the childlikeness which is so near the 
kingdom of Heaven. From these, as from the 
Master's garment, virtue will go forth to estab- 
lish "in every good word and work." 

Instruction from such sources will reveal the 
inner life of the child to the teacher (his own life 
to himself) with its almost infinite capacities as 
well as its decided limitations. He will thus 
learn that good lesson — the humility of wisdom 
and the wisdom of humility, and that love never 
never grows weary in well-doing. 

Supt. HofTecker (Montgomery) : Institutes 
have been under discussion ever since the 
superin tendency was organized, but their 
early struggle for existence may be consid- 
ered over — they have come to stay. The 
surviving question is that of their proper 
management. What then is the proper aim 
— what shall we seek to accomplish ? There 
are portions of the work that are the same 
every year : some teachers to be lifted above 
the routine of the text-book, the community 
to be stirred up, the new recruits fresh from 
school, who know a good deal about books 
' but nothing about government or discipline, 
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to be provided for. Then there is always 
some new subject pressing for immediate 
attention — ^as last year Physiology and Hy- 
giene, this year Industrial Education, next 
year perhaps the Old and New Education. 
What shall be taken up, and how much 
prominence given to each, must be decided 
upon ; and this done, we should secure the 
very best instruction in the subjects selected ; 
the best men cost more, but it pays to have 
them. Liberal use should be made of home 
talent, by encouraging lively discussion. 
By giving prominent mention to those 
teachers who take part in the work, others 
are stimulated to do the same, and friction 
creates enthusiasm. Local Institutes with 
us demand as much labor as the county in- 
stitute, and receive as much attention from 
the County Superintendent. When well 
conducted, their influence in the community 
is most happy. They should be held at 
points distant from the county seat; they 
will not be so large, but they will mean 
more, and their benefits be more widely 
distributed. We need as eminent educa- 
tors for instructors at Local Institutes as at 
the county meeting, but not so many of 
them. At these institutes attention should 
be directed to the questions of free books, 
improving school grounds, longer school 
term, better salaries for teachers, etc. Here 
you are sowing seed in the young minds 
that are growing up, and if you have no 
fruit from the present generation of Direc- 
tors, your children will have it in the 
future. Class drills should be a prominent 
feature of Local Institutes ; they have done 
more perhaps to raise the standard in our 
neighborhood than any other single feature. 
The County Superintendent arranges the 
work, secures the instructors, manages the 
business; the teachers attend, compare 
methods, give practical illustrations, and 
can choose the best. Local Institutes of 
this character have built up and unified the 
school sentiment in Montgomery county. 

Supt. Coughlin (Luzerne): It would no 
doubt be advantageous, in creating senti- 
ment, to hold the Institute in different 
places from year to year ; but in some coun- 
ties the body is too large to be movable. 
Holding meetings in various localities would 
be useful in bringing pressure to bear to se- 
cure needed legislation. We ought to con- 
sider the time of holding the county insti- 
tutes, which is not satisfactory at present. 
The proper proportion of time given to 
entertainment is also a question of impor- 
tance; we sometimes find that too much 
attention is centered upon the evening 



exercises, and it is difficult to keep the 
mind^ of the teachers, much more that of 
the public, to the work of the day sessions. 
The selection of suitable instructors is yearly 
becoming more difficult. Many of our own 
teachers can do as good platform work now 
as the instructors of earlier days, and they 
demand better models. Everybody wantsthe 
best, and these it is not easy to get, especially 
when the supply is limited, and everybody 
wants it at very nearly the same time. 
Regarding the expense, it is of advan- 
tage to have the teachers pay a portion 
of it. If we get the best that can be found, 
the teachers will not object to contributing 
towards it ; they will have a feeling of own- 
ership in it. The chief expense of attend- 
ing the Institute is that of traveling to and 
from the meeting, and boarding while there; 
and it is poor economy to stint ourselves, 
securing less than the best, to save an addi- 
tional dollar. Perhaps we should do better 
to tax our teachers higher and cater less to 
the public taste ; if we did not need their 
financial help, we^ could adapt the work 
^more closely to the wants of teachers, and 
so do away with the sensational part of the 
programme. 

Dr. Higbee : The time of holding the 
County Institutes is an important matter. 
If one-half the counties crowd their Insti- 
tutes into two weeks, how shall the State 
Department be represented in them? How 
is it possible for a few men to reach all? 
He wished especially that they would avoid 
holding them in "the holidays. " That 
week was to him a season of peculiar sol- 
emnity—a time when no father should be 
absent from his family or his church. 
Every year he was forced to violate his 
Christian sentiments by leaving his home to 
discharge his official duties, and afterwards 
repent and seek absolution. These family 
holy-days should be sacred, and business 
matters should be avoided as far as possi- 
ble at this time. 

Supt. Weiss: Schuylkill county has been 
holding the Institute the week before Christ- 
mas, and this seemed to suit the majority of 
the teachers, especially those who taught 
the long term. Probably the next session 
will be held in the middle of November. 
For some reasons, it would be well to have 
it before the schools open ; but many teach- 
ers are poorly paid, and have but six months' 
term^ so are short of money early in the 
season, and it is better to wait until they 
have received at least one month's salary. 
The teachers help to carry the expense, by 
paying ^^1.50 for a reserved seat ticket to 
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the entertaiments, or |i.oo without the re- 
served seat. He had been successful in se- 
curing first-rate instructors and good enter- 
tainments. He believed in giving the eve- 
ning to entertainment; after a solid day's 
work you want relaxation, and you can com- 
bine both pleasure and culture. To be sure 
the expense seems heavy — |6oo or more — 
bat the teachers willingly do their share to 
keep it up. The Superintendent should 
give his teachers the best of its class, lec- 
tures, readings, mtisic, etc. He believed 
Local Institutes should be under the man- 
agement of the Superintendent. Class drills 
have been very useful with us — they have 
helped the teachers and have built up public 
sentiment. The people will turn out in 
crowds to a meeting where their own chil- 
dren are in the classes ; and once you have 
the people together and in a good humor, 
you can talk school improvement to them 
with profit. We had a district where no 
apparatus was provided ; a meeting was held 
there, classes of children brought in, live 
teachers with apparatus came from adjoin- 
ing districts, the people saw the appliances 
and their results, and now they have seen 
tbt their schools are supplied with all they 
need. Here comes in the value of careful 
management. 

Supt. Canon (Sharon): Jf the Institute 
were held before the opening of school, 
some Directors would defer the appoint- 
ment of teachers until it was over, to avoid 
paying for the time ! 

^ Supt. Swift (Elk) did not agree with the 
Superintendent-of Schuylkill, that we should 
fix the time with reference to the probable 
state of the teachers' finances : we should 
be governed by considerations of what the 
schools need. 

Supt. Eckles (McKean): It would not be 
wise or just to require teachers to spend half 
of a month's salary to come and return from 
an Institute before schools opened. One 
teacher may live in another county; she 
must then come to Institute, return home, 
uid come again at opening time : it is mak- 
ing it unnecessarily burdensome. It is not 
only courteous and proper to consider these 
circumstances, but it is necessary: we want 
^1 the teachers to attend, and they would 
not do so if the Institute were held thus 
^rly. Our date is about the middle of Oc- 
tober; we accommodate ourselves to the 
vacant week in the court-house, and so se- 
cure a good hall, and save the money we 
would otherwise have to pay for an inferior 
opera house. With us, the County Super- 
intendent has nothing to do with the Local 



Institute, except as an advisory member. 
An executive committee, composed of prin- 
cipals of borough schools, has charge of 
these meetings — the principal of the town 
where the meeting is held acting as presi- 
dent ; they arrange the programme by cor- 
respondence and consultation. Each of our 
Institutes has been an improvement on its 
predecessor ; at the last there were crowds 
of people to witness excellent work. We 
find that our good teachers are frequently 
willing to do platform work at their homes 
which they cannot be got to do at the 
County Institute. We did hire one man 
for professional entertainment ; but we shall 
remember him long, and hope never to see 
his like again. We believe it possible to 
select subjects for lectures whicti will be both 
entertaining and profitable to teachers gen- 
erally. Why cannot a first-rate man treat a 
live educational subject in a lively and in- 
teresting manner? 

Supt. Brumbaugh (Huntingdon) : It was 
a practical suggestion that we should not 
hold the County Institute until the teachers 
have drawn at least a month's salary. We 
have known of cases where teachers had to 
borrow the money to attend Institute. This 
should not be the case. The time should 
be chosen so that the entire attention of the 
local community, as well as the teachers, 
ma^ be concentrated upon the Institute. 
This cannot be done at the holidays, when 
everything tends to dbtract attention. In- 
terest should be worked up by judicious use 
of the newspapers. There is a time in the 
session when the temporary organization of 
the school is changed into its more perma- 
nent form ; and it is just at this point when 
inexperienced teachers need help most. Per- 
haps it is best to hold the Institute as soon 
after the close of the first month of school 
as possible. We have held ours the week 
after Thanksgiving, and found it to work 
well ; last year only three teachers were 
absent. 

Supt. Cass (Tioga) thought it might be 
better for him and his people if the time of 
holding the County Institute were fixed by 
some power behind him. There is a teach- 
ers' association, in Tioga county of which 
the Superintendent is a member the same as 
any other teacher. They hold about twenty 
Local Institutes a year. The time question 
came up last year, several places wanting to 
hold their Institutes at the same time, and 
all wanting the Superintendent to be pres- 
ent ; and he tried to show the Directors and 
the people that it would be best to have the 
Superintendent fix the dates, so as to keep 
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them out of one another's way. He thought 
the same plan should be followed by the 
State Department, upon consultation with 
the Superintendents. It is desirable that 
the State be properly represented, and this 
is not possible when a large proportion of 
the counties meet at the same time, or nearly 
the same time. Where all the schools in a 
county begin in September, the Institute 
should be held early in the term ; in other 
places a later date is more suitable. One 
central authority could perhaps arrange these 
dates most judiciously. Local conditions 
must also be considered. We are obliged 
to hold the Institute at Wellsboro, but the 
body has outgrown the court-house, is now 
outgrowing the school building, and we ex- 
pect to be compelled to go to the opera 
house. Every county should have Local 
Institutes. The teachers of two or more 
townships can meet, arrange a programme 
for the day, using home talent, and holding 
the Superintendent in reserve to fill up 
chinks. In the evening there should be a 
good sound lecture on some educational 
subject, preceded by a short entertainment 
by classes of children. Put the children on 
the platform, and you will have the parents 
in attendance. It has been proven in my 
case that these meetings can be held without 
the assistance of the Superintendent, except 
as a visitor — the meetings were a great suc- 
cess, and I was saved a good deal of work. 

Supt. McNeal (Dauphin"): If anything 
can be done to arrange the time of holding 
Institutes in the several counties, we must 
work by some definite plan; otherwise 
things will go on as before. I therefore 
move that a committee of five Superintend- 
ents be appointed, to consider the subject 
of arranging the time of holding Institutes, 
and to report to this body to-morrow the 
result of their deliberations. 

The motion was seconded, when Supt. 
Cessna (Bedford) asked how this action 
would affect the law, which places this whole 
matter in the hands of the County Superin- 
tendent. The subject can only be reached 
by going to the Legislature and asking for 
a change in the law. If twenty or twenty- 
five counties have held Institutes at the 
same time, let them scatter. So many local 
conditions must be weighed, that it would 
be almost impossible for the Department to 
fix suitable times for all; a^d under the 
present law if the time fixed did not suit, 
the Superintendent might afterwards change 
it. I think it better even for beginners to 
teach a short time before the Institute meets 
— they then know what they need better 



than before they had taught at all. In our 
county there is no need to trouble about 
public interest ; the Institute could fill any 
available hall twice over; in fact, it is 
larger than is altogether desirable for effi- 
cient work. As we are not required by law 
to hold evening sessions, and two sessions 
of honest work a day are sufHcient, we 
believe in using the evening for rest and ^^ 
creation. One of the objects of Institute is 
to have a good time, as well as to receive 
solid instruction. 

Supt. McNeal : I suppose the considera- 
tion of such a plan as is proposed would be 
no violation of law. Even if the committee 
can agree on a plan and this body approves 
it, no binding regulation can be made here 
— it would be only advisory. The motion 
is intended to bring before us something 
definite, that we may discuss the subject 
from some practical standpoint. 

The question was called for, and the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Supt. Sturdevant : The paper says one 
object of the County Institute is the teach- 
ing of the branches that are to be taught in 
the schools. The time for that kind of ele- 
mentary instruction has gone by. Refer- 
ence has been made to illustrative exercises 
with classes of children on the platform; 
this is an excellent feature, and no Institute 
is complete without it. I have been nr- 
prised that the educational magnates assem- 
bled at Washington made no mention of 
this when considering Institutes, as no other 
one thing will do so much good, if the 
classes upon the platform are in the hands 
of competent teachers. 

Supt. Mackey (Butler) : We have had 
good success with these experiments in illus- 
trative teaching, though made under disad- 
vantages. Might it not be well to provide 
for experiments to be carried through the 
year by committees of teachers appointed 
by the County Superintendent, each having 
some definite topic, as, for instance, to as- 
certain and report what method of impart- 
ing knowledge of geography is of most 
value, etc., also what methods of discipline 
have proven successful in particular classes 
of cases. We should gain information that 
would serve as a basis in framing a course 
of study, and practical illustrations would 
give all the benefit of the committee's work. 
Such a collection of facts or digest of ex- 
perience would be a basis for discussion that 
would throw light upon the science of the 
subject. We have too much theory, too 
much of the book ; we want more practical, 
concrete work. 
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Supt. Landis (Allen town): This subject 
should not be allowed to pass without some 
discussion here by City Superintendents of 
the separate City Institute. There are 
strong reasons why such should be held. 
The work in city schools is quite different 
from that in the counties, or even in the 
boroughs. I would be glad to hear from those 
who have had experience, especially upon 
their financial management. Since legisla- 
tion has extended the privilege of holding 
separate Institutes to smaller cities, and the 
Department encourages them, we ought to 
have the opinion of those who have tried it. 

Supt. Swift : Our Local Institutes were 
gotten up by appointing a committee consist- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen in charge of the 
principal schools of the county with the 
chairman at the county seat. The times 
were arranged by correspondence so as not 
to conflict. The County Superintendent 
attended all of them, but had no particular 
responsibility in the matter. He thought 
this plan worked better than if the whole 
matter of time and programme were left to 
the Superintendent. 

Sopt. Harman (Hazleton) : Our county 
is divided into districts, each with a chair- 
man in charge of the Local Institutes. The 
friendly emulation improves the quality of 
all. Our I^ocal Institutes have been honored 
by the presence of the State Superintendent, 
which gave them additional power in the 
community. The chairman fixes the time 
so that the County Superintendent can accept 
his invitation to be present. This needs 
little machinery, and gives good results. 

Supt. Smith (Delaware) : We have a 
teachers* association, who elect their own 
chairman and executive committee, and 
make all the arrangements for Local Insti- 
tutes. They are held on Saturday from lo 
to 4 o'clock. Class drills are a prominent 
feature. Is it best to extend the time of 
Local Institutes beyond one day ? Can we 
get the schools closed and the teachers pres- 
ent ? Does the law cover pay of teachers 
for Local Institute for any day other than 
Saturday? Perhaps teachers will take 
greater interest when allowed to manage for 
themselves. 

Supt. Bningard (Clinton) : The social 
feature of the Institute deserves more atten- 
tion. We have set apart Monday evening 
of County Institute week for a sociable, 
when the teachers make each other's ac- 
quaintance. We have songs, readings, 
music, informal addresses, and a general 
good time. A committee on introduction 
^ api)ointed, who see to this important 



matter. The social feeling in the Institute 
is greatly improved, and an excellent influ- 
ence exerted on the entire work. Where a 
district is too small to hold a Local Insti- 
tute, we combine two or three districts, and 
appoint a district committee, with local chair- 
man. They get up the programme, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Superintendent. 
The people are aroused, and we have full 
houses, often overcrowded. We think this 
work especially is aided by bringing our 
teachers together socially at the start. 

Supt. Reed (Beaver) : There is a diffi- 
culty in getting committees together ; often 
too few attend a meeting to do business. 
We have found it a good plan to call a 
meeting of teachers and Superintendent 
soon after the selection of teachers, to pre- 
pare for the opening of school. Directors 
were invited, and in some districts, when 
they saw that the teachers meant work, they 
gave it practical recognition by advancing 
salaries. We find no trouble in arranging 
the dates so as to keep the Local Institutes 
out of each other's way, and the State De- 
partment could do the same with the County 
Institutes. At our first Local Institute we 
had no prepared programme, but made one 
for the second, and where a specially good 
presentation of a subject was made by a 
teacher, he was invited to rep>eat it at an- 
other place, and so we exchanged our good 
things, to mutual profit. About forty have 
been held, of which the Superintendent was 
present at twenty-eigbt. 

Supt. Hugus (Westmoreland) : My county 
Institute has grown so large that it is diffi- 
cult to handle it. I would like to hear from 
those who have tried division into sections, 
how they divide, and with what success. 

Supt. Coughlin : We have from five to six 
hundred teachers, and we divide into three 
sections — for primary, ungraded, and gram- 
mar school work. This makes work for the 
Superintendent, who is practically running 
three Institutes at once ; but it is popular 
with teachers, and the results are good. 

Supt. Weiss : We have over six hundred 
teachers. One year we divided into two 
sections for the morning session, but did 
not consider the plan a s uccess ; perhaps it 
was not well managed. We have goiie back 
to a single body, where we have the inspira- 
tion of numbers. We find that our highest 
grade teachers prefer that the Institute 
should be undivided. There may be ad- 
vantages in division, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to separate graded, primary, and un- 
graded school teachers, as the same methods 
hold good for all. 
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Supt. Snyder (Carbon) : Ours is a small 
county, but division has proven successful. 
,The division is made into two or three sec- 
tions each morning, according to the matter 
to be presented that day. We have no 
fixed lines of division. The plan has worked 
admirably with us, and I think it will gen- 
erally work well in the small counties. 

Supt. Keck (Berks) : Two years ago we 
divided upon the line of graded and un- 
graded schools. The plan was a failure, and 
was discontinued. Last year we divided by 
making a separate class of those who had 
never taught before. This worked satis- 
factorily, and will be continued. 

Supt. Ryan (Bradford): I can testify in 
favor of division. We tried it some years 
ago with misgivings, but now the teachers 
are clamorous for its continuance, and under 
no circumstances would we abandon it. Of 
course, it adds to the Superintendent's labor. 
The graded schools are divided into ad- 
vanced and elementary, and the others into 
ten classes. The loss of time is but little if 
well managed, and the going and returning 
from class rooms answers the purpose of re- 
cess. The classes go to their grade rooms, 
do individual work there for an hour, and 
return. Teachers will appreciate an Insti- 
tute according as they themselves have 
something to do. In a single large body 
but few can be heard, but by this plan of 
division every one's talent is employed to 
some purpose. 

Supt. Reed: We tried division with con- 
siderable success. Last year it was omitted, 
but we shall return to it, With some modi- 
fications. The line should not be drawn 
between graded and ungraded, between 
city and town; that break is too wide 
already, and should rather be closed than 
widened. 

Supt. Snyder : We put th« ungraded class 
sometimes mto the primary division, some- 
times in the advanced, sometimes by them- 
selves. They need to see all sides of the 
work, and we give them the chance. 

The hour of adjournment (12:30) having 
arrived, farther discussion was postponed 
until afternoon. 

Deputy Supt. Houck announced that 
Governor Beaver would visit the Conven- 
tion at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The President announced the committee 
on time of holding Institute, as follows: 
Supts. McNeal, Hoffecker, Weiss, Brum- 
baugh and Hamilton. 

It was agreed that the afternoon session 
begin at 2 and close at 4 p. m. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock. 



WEDNESDAY AFfERNGON. 



THE Convention re-assembled at two 
o'clock, and resumed discussion of SupL 
Wolfs paper on Institutes. 

Supt. Fowler (Dnimore) : Many teachm 
feel, if they do liot say it, that they are not 
getting what they need, and so take less in- 
terest in the work of the Institute. If the 
body is divided, some of necessity esape 
the direct observation of the Superintend- 
ent, and thus we have more absentees 
than if all were together. If the matter 
presented is well chosen, it will benefit all 
teachers, primary, ungraded, and advanced. 
Perhaps it might work to constitute a sort 
of faculty — each subject being given to one 
who excels in teaching it — and so the classes 
passing from one instructor to another would 
all receive the benefit of each. 

Supt. Pearsall (Cameron) : With only 
sixty teachers altogether, we do not need to 
divide. The financial question is of inter- 
est — how far we should tax the individual 
for expenses ; some of our people think the 
county should pay more toward the expense 
of the Institute. In the large counties, the 
membership fee is small, and ought not to 
be objectionable. 

On motion, the discussion closed heit 

PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 

Supt. Canon : I should like to have sotoe 
information as to the basis upon which the 
percentage of attendance is connputed. 
There are different methods, and the result- 
ing statistics are misleading and unsatisfac- 
tory. If the figures are to be worth any- 
thing, they should be made according to 
some uniform rule. Some teachers drop a 
pupil from the roll after three or five days' 
absence ; if he is absent the first day of the 
month he does not '* belong" to the school, 
and if he comes in later in the month and 
stays to the end, his attendance is 100 per 
cent. Others follow different methods. 
We ought to have some authoritative rule to 
secure uniformity. 

Supt. Cessna: Perhaps the instructions in 
the record book are not sufficiently explicit. 
It is true that what is called 75 per cent, in 
one school might be 80 or 50 in another. 
The book does not make it clear, and some 
of us are not able to explain it to teacheA 

Supt. Buehrle (Lancaster City) : Therdl 
is made up for each month. If a pupil is 
absent the entire month, he is not counted. 
If he is out the latter part of one month and 
the first part of the next, the absence counts 
against both months. 
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Supt. Canon: How do you know he is 
coming back at all ? 

Sapt. Buehrle: If I don't know, I keep 
him on the roll, and wait till I find out ; if 
becomes in during the month he is counted 
as in the school, and his absence reduces 
the percentage; if he don't come in all 
month, he don't count. This plan is easily 
nnderstood, and it is fair. 

Supt. Cass: It does not seem that a 
month's absence ought to count any more 
if it runs from the first day of the month to 
the last, than from the middle of one month 
to the middle of the next; but we must 
have some rule. 

Supt. Desh r Bethlehem): I think Dr. 
Buehrle's practice is according to the in- 
structions in the book, and I see no diffi- 
cuhy in so understanding them. We are 
giving the attendance for the month — of all 
who attend during the month, no others. 

Supt. Bullock (New Castle) : Then if an 
epidemic of diphtheria kept out half or two- 
thirds of the pupils for an entire school 
month, the attendance would still be loo 
per cent. 

Supt. Hamilton: I move that the State 
Kftartment be requested to prepare a defi- 
iute rule governing the matter of percentage 
of attendance, and comipunicate the same 
to all the Superintendents and Secretaries 
of school boards. 

Dr. Higbee : After the rule is made, how 
are we to prevent some from reporting 1 25 
percent? 

Supt. Patterson (Pottsville) : The instruc- 
tions we have are plain enough for those 
who are willing to follow them. The 
trouble is, some want to make too good a 
record. If your pupil drops out before the 
end of September, and is unaccounted for, 
you place him on the roll for October ; if 
he does not appear during that month, you 
do not carry him on to November, and he 
does not belong to the school. We can 
get as near to the facts with the rule we 
have as with any other, and the Depart- 
nient had better tell the dissatisfied ones to 
try living up to the rule they have. 

Supt. Canon: The opinion seems to be 
that some of us do not understand the in- 
structions because we do not want to do so ; 
hit there seems to be some trouble in ex- 
plaining it, even for those who do claim to 
nnderstand. Now, if it can be made so 
plain that all must see it, why not set it 
down in black and white, and save neces- 
sUy for explanation ? It is a fact that we 
have no uniformity ; it is desirable we should 
^ve it; why not do something to get it? 



Supt. Luckey (Pittsburgh): Much time is 
wasted in making these percentages, also in 
talking about them. What do they amount 
to, after you have them — whether they are 
35 or 385 per cent ? If you could arrive at 
the number of days the pupil could attend, 
and the number of days he did attend, it 
would mean something ; but what is gained 
by charging irregularity of attendance to 
pupils who are sick ? All figures got in this 
way are useless and misleading — like the 
report frpm St. Louis that they had not a 
single case of tardiness in a whole year in 
that great city, which was true enough, be- 
cause at 9 o'clock the doors were locked ! 

Prof. W. £. Sheldon (Mass.) : In a large 
school building with sixteen rooms, I no- 
ticed that in nearly every case the black- 
board conspicuously showed " Whole no. in 
class, x; actually present, *" — scarcely a 
single absentee ; but on inquiring it was 
found that pupils who were required to be 
absent were brought in at opening of session, 
marked present, and excused. Each school 
was bent upon excelling the other's figures, 
and the result was a damaging and danger- 
ous rivalry. Such figures show nothing of 
value. I am proud to remember that in my 
ten years as master of a Boston school, my 
percentages were uniformly the lowest in my 
grade. This is a vitally important question. 
Statistics should tell the truth, and if they 
are to have any value, must take the circum- 
stances into consideration. There is na 
propriety in comparing the figures of differ- 
ent schools or districts one with another ; 
it can only produce a diseased rivalry. 

Supt. Buehrle: Of course they should tell 
the truth, and in this case they do. If the 
pupil is present during the month, we say so ; 
if not, we don't. Where difficulties arise, 
it is usually somebody's interest to place a 
strained construction upon the rule, or to 
set it openly at defiance. Of course there is 
an anomaly in counting one absent parts of 
two months, and not counting one absent 
one whole month; but how are we to rem- 
edy that? We must begin the month some- 
where. But if Superintendents and teachers 
are to be a law unto themselves, ignore the 
rule, and instruct their teachers to do so, 
what is the use of having a rule at all, or 
worrying the Department to make a new 
one? The fact is that some want high per- 
centages, and the rule don't suit them. The 
percentage simply shows what proportion of 
those belonging to the school are in actual 
attendance: it is not the business of statis- 
tics to give reasons for absence, even if prac- 
ticable : it is merely a numerical statement. 
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Supt. Hamilton : The present instructions 
are evidently capable of more than one con- 
struction. Why not be so explicit as to pre- 
vent excuse for misunderstanding them? 

Supt. Kerr (Forest) : I think the proposed 
action would help us to understand the rule 
alike, and to ztt with greater uniformity. 

ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BEAVER. 

At this point the committee appointed to 
introduce Governor Beaver (Supts. Coughlin 
and Jones) arrived, accompanied by the 
Governor, who was received with lively ap- 
plause, and spoke as follows on 

FORESTRY AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

It is at some risk that a practical man comes 
before a body of educators such as this, without 
a prepared address; but you are practical as 
well as learned, and will listen with patience to 
a few suggestions on two subjects oi present in* 
terest and importance. 

The man who lives for himself all the time 
and always is a man you don't want to tie to ; 
and the generation which is looking to itself all 
the time is no better. It is not by confining our- 
selves to what is desirable to-day, but by look-« 
ing ahead to that which is to be. that men and 
systems grow. Our school system in Pennsyl- 
vania has grown from small beginnings to its 
present proportions, by the foresight of its great 
leaders, and it is our part to see that its pro- 
gress continues in the time to come. In the 
two subjects of which I propose to speak, and 
in which I am warmly interested, men in your 
position may be as influential, or more so, than 
those who usually sit in this place to legislate for 
the Commonwealth. 

The first subject is one which is already be- 
fore you in the Arbor Day proclamation, but I 
commend it to your consideration in a broader 
way — ^the Forestry question. The people are 
waking up to it, and are beginning to legislate for 
their legislators. The question does not im- 
mediately concern this generation ; the trees I 
expect to plant on the 27th may never benefit 
me individually — and yet no man knows even 
so much as that, as I have been taught ijy ex- 
perience. In 1876 I determined to plant 100 
trees, and obtained for the purpose some fine 
Norway maples; having room for only one- 
tenth of them, I disposed of some to my neigh- 
bors at cost, gave away some on a promise to 
plant and box them, and sent my man to plant 
the rest where the owners would allow me — so 
they were all planted. Soon after,, my books 
overcrowded my quarters ; I removed my of 
fice and rented a new one for ten years, in 
front of which stood some of those trees, and I 
have enjoyed their beauty and their shade ever 
since. So although we should do our duty for 
the mere sake of present reward, sometimes we 
receive in our own time the benefit from duty 
done ; and I mention this for your encourage- 
ment — for you, gentlemen, influence many be- 
yond yourselves, and hence I urge this matter 
more earnestly upon your attention. 



Our Arbor Day this spring was fixed on the 
27th — General Grant's birthday— and on Fri- 
day, to give the children a chance to get as 
dirty as they need in tree planting and have 
Saturday for repairs, and also to strike another 
blow at the old superstition against " hangman's 
day." Some of you may have have noticed 
that there ^has been no execution on Friday 
during this administration, and there will not be. 

I have received from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Iowa, his Arbor Day An- 
nual, which any of you would find useful in 
providing material for a series of entertainments. 
It has given me an idea how to impress upon 
the fresh minds of the children the beauty of the 
verdure that surrounds them, and its utility to 
themselves and to coming generations. 

The thirty-sixth Quarterly Report of our Sute 
Board of Agriculture is almost exclusively d^ 
voted to this question of forestry. Besides the 
excellent addresses at the last meeting, there is 
included a paper by a practical German fores- 
ter, in charge of the forest lands of the P. & R. 
Coal and Iron Company, in which are given the 
different kinds of trees adapted for cultivation 
on different kinds of soil. We have such a 
variety of soils in Pennsylvania that we specially 
need this instruction, and this paper of Mr. 
Pretorius, prepared at my request, grew to a 
considerable pamphlet, and was then incor- 
porated in the report. 

These publications, with the good books on 
the subject that are being published, will help 
you in the discharge of your duty of instructing 
the teacher, in this subject; and if that duly is 
done, our Arbor Days will soon be amonf tbe 
great days of the calendar — for the time isaxn- 
ing when this question will be as important hoe 
as it is now in Nebraska, where their once tre^ 
less plains are yearly becoming beautified and 
fructified. Some will tell you that their school 
grounds are already planted full — then let them 
plant by the roadsides, reaching out fit)m the 
school ; but I feel safe in saying that there is no 
Superintendent here, outside the cities, who 
does not know of school-houses that would be 
benefited by increased attention to this matter. 

The publications upon this subject should be 
in every Superintendent's hands, and copies of 
the public documents in the teachers' libraries. 
We are always glad to supply them to public 
libraries, by preference, as they are likely to be 
preserved. Some of these documents will one 
day be worth their weight in gold — like the first 
Report on Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
scarce a half century old, yet it is not likely a 
hundred copies could be found. 

But I need say no more to convince you that 
no man who claims to be a practical educator 
can afford to ignore the Forestry question ; and 
I will ask your attention for a few minutes to 
another matter- which is coming forward aw 
claiming our consideration — Industrial Educi* 
don. 

When I was inducted into office, my address 
made allusion to this subject, and considerable 
attention has been given it since— and the time 
is now for you gentlemen to take hold of it, " 
you would not be left behind by the legislators, 
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which you ought not to be. How many of our 
Normal Schools are looking ahead in this mat- 
ter? [Principal Cooper: I know one.] Well, 
you may be looking^ but you have not done any- 
thing—I hope you will soon. Public duties 
bring this matter before me, and its importance 
grows. The Manual School at Chicago gave 
me a faint idea of what can be done — 2, faint 
glimmer of the practical utility of such work. 
Another little experience illustrates the need of 
hand training : Recently one of our millionaires 
invited me to a trip to Florida in his splendid 
car; and his birthday occurring, one of the 
presents came enclosed in a box of finely 
worked oak, which when opened disclosed a 
set of nickel-plated tools for wood and iron. 
The car was lighted by electricity from storage 
batteries, no one knew how to keep them m 
order but the owner himself, and the tools were 
for that purpose. He had the use of his hands 
—what every man needs ; and he did not get it 
tt school or college. No man lives in these 
days who is not better fitted for the work of his 
life by knowledge of the use of tools. We need 
not teach trades ; we cannot make smiths, or 
masons, or carpenters ;^ut we can and ought to 
train the hand to the tools of all trades, and also 
tofreehand drawing. 

1 repeat, it will take work and study for you 
educators to keep up with the legislators. The 
* report of the Commission on Industrial Educa- 
I ten will bring this matter so clearly before the 
oot Legislature that something will certainly 
iedone to enlarge its sphere in Pennsylvania. 
Iknow something has been done by the educa- 
tors, in Philadelphia and Allegheny, Beaver 
^ Falls and Rochester and Tidioute, and perhaps 
some other places ; the people are taking hold 
of it; and it you do not lead — I hope some of 
you do— you will be obliged to follow in the 
»«aror drop out of the march of progress en- 
tirely. 

In this connection, I commend to you the 
Annual Report of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in which is included the Report of the Pro- 
feor of Mechanical Engineering, and there you 
vill find the outline of a whole system of les- 
sons, in which you can readily see what is in- 
volved. They do not purpose to teach con- 
struction, but the principles that underlie con- 
struction; and the man who gets these is an 
educated mechanic. You will find this outline 
simple and complete ; if you wish to go further, 
there are good books recently published, one of 
which was reviewed in a late number of The 
School Journal, 

Industrial education is a necessity of this age 
>nd time, and more especially of this nation, 
^e cannot afford to go abroad for all our edu- 
cated handworkers, and we cannot train our 
^s in the old ways ; so we must provide an- 
other way. The need of it is evidenced by the 
demand for those who have passed through the 
few manual schools we have. One boy went 
<^t from a school at Pittsburgh, into a place 
where scientific machinery was made, was 
promptly advanced, and soon placed at the 
head of a body of men; and the manager is 
now ready to take every boy they turn out. 



Pittsburgh is also doing something practical for 
its girls in the cooking classes, and Philadelphia 
in the sewing classes ; all this will help the next 
generation of mothers, and fathers, too. 

I should be glad to know that Pennsylvania 
was the first State to engraft Industrial Educa- 
tion upon her system. Several States are work- 
ing toward this, but we are in a position to act 
as soon as the Commission gives us a practical 
plan, and make it an integral part of our work. 
Perhaps we cannot put this into every school 
district, or even into every graded school : but 
every community of 5000 or at least of 10,000 
people can do something, and can afford to 
provide for it by taxmg themselves and not 
burdening any one else. 

And now, gentlemen, I do not know what 
you may have expected of me ; but outside of 
pedagogies, which 1 do not understand and 
you do, or ought to, these two questions seemed 
to me proper to present here. I hope our 
Commonwealth will take a leading position in 
the educational column in both these directions. 
We have men who can hold up their heads in 
any educational assemblage in this country ; 
all we need is energy and enthusiasm to dis- 
charge our duty to the generations to come. So 
I end as I began — ^the generation that lives 
only for itself has no right on the face of the 
globe ; let us therefore try to fill worthily the 
place God has given us. 

On motion of Supt. Shelley, the thanks of 
the Convention were returned to the Gov- 
ernor for his presence and instructive ad- 
dress. 

STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE. 

Dr. Buehrle: Will the Chair state the 
question ? 

Dr. Higbee : The question seems to be 
upon a motion to ask the State Department 
to make a rule governing statistics of attend- 
ance which shall be so explicitly defined 
that no Superintendent can possibly mis- 
understand it, or make any mistake about ft. 
[Laughter.] 

Supt. Weiss : I am opposed to the motion. 
This will impose a large amount of labor 
upon Superintendents in notifying teachers, 
who are the ones who really make the blun- 
ders; and it will not correct the trouble. 
Those who are bound to have large figures, 
and who will resort to tricks to get them, 
will do so under any rule that can be made. 

Supt. Canon read the rule as now sent 
out in the record books, and said it was evi- 
dent that Supt. Luckey did not understand 
it as some of the rest did. 

Dr. Buehrle: Don't he understand it? I 
ask Supt. Luckey himself. 

Supt. Luckey : I have never read it at all. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Higbee: Suppose the Department 
makes it as plain as our mother English will 
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permit y how are we reach to reach those 
who do not read it, or furnish brains to 
those who cannot understand it? 

Supt. Canon: Will the President please 
tell us what he understands by '' belonging 
to the school." 

Dr. Higbee: Certainly: those who come 
to school any time during the month re- 
ported, "belong;" those who do not come, 
do not "belong.** 

Supt. Canon : How are we to know when 
a pupil has "permanently withdrawn? " 

The question was called for, and on being 
put the motion was agrjed to on a division, 
by a vote of 33 to 29. 

DRAWING. 

Dr. Buehrle offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention that Free-hand Drawing should be in- 
cluded among the branches required to obtain 
a teacher's certificate, as well as among the 
branches of study in every school district. 

Dr. Buehrle : The object of this is to help 
us to get some legislation on this subject. 
If we are to have industrial education, here 
is the place to begin. Not all of us are 
ready for hand-work, and this will help us 
toward it with less friction than anything 
else — it is the natural direction. Many 
schools have drawing now, but the law only 
permits us to examine in it — if the said we 
must examine, it would help us greatly. 
Perhaps it would be better to fix a time far 
enough ahead to prepare for the new branch, 
and not introduce another compulsory study, 
as was done with Physiology, before we 
were ready for it, sq that we had to teach it 
first, and be examined afterwards. The 
resolution says "every school district,*' not 
every school, as some schools may want me- 
chanical drawing. 

The resolution was seconded, when Supt. 
Hockenberry (Chambersburg) said we were 
overloading the course, and would crowd 
out something at the other end. If indus- 
trial education comes, we will have a gen- 
eral re-arrangement, and can put drawing 
in then. Let those who can have these 
things, get them ; but we are not ready for 
any compulsory law. 

Supt. Luckey (Pittsburgh): One reason 
in favor of the adoption of this resolution 
is that it will, as has just been said, crowd 
out some of what we have — some arithmetic, 
for instance. He was about tired of seeing 
people taught (or pretended to be taught) 
arithmetic for from 6 to 14 years, and grad- 
uated unable to compute the cost of a few 
pounds of steak if there happens to be a 



fraction involved. He would favor any- 
thing that would crowd out the perpetnal 
grind of arithmetic, and committal of pages 
upon pages of history for the sole purpose 
of forgetting it again. He proposed living 
to see the day when the children of Penn- 
sylvania are trained in the schools to be in- 
telligent. That cannot be done until they 
are taught to read understandingly, and ths 
cannot be done till we give more time to 
reading, and have more books. While ov 
boys and girls are reading four books, they 
ought to read four hundred. Think of 
spending seven years on four Readers— and 
what information have you got? Nin^ 
tenths of the children leave school without 
ever reading a book through — ^their reading 
has been all scraps. It would pay to take 
four-fifths of the time now given to arith- 
metic, and give it to reading. They should 
read history, not commit it, to make history 
interesting and enjoyable. Drawing is all 
right : many a time it would have helped 
him, had he been able to go the blackbcAid 
and make the pencil talk. 

The resolution was amended by omitting 
"free-hand,** and the question being put, 
it was agreed to on a division, with but four 
negative votes. 

On motion of Supt. Shelley (York), it 
was agreed to adjourn till 9 o'clock tooor* 
row morning, and the members were iovited 
to meet socially in the Hall this evening. 

Most of the Superintendents were prescDt 
during the evening, but no business was done. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



THE Convention was called to order at 
o'clock, and Supt. Brumbaugh (Hunt 
ingdon) moved the appointment of a coi 
mittee of five on resolutions, which 
agreed to, and the following were a{ 
pointed : Supts. Brumbaugh, Lu( 
Brecht, Wolf and Keck. 

After some discussion it was agreed 
divide the time of the morning session 
tween the City and County Superintendent 
the City officers to have the floor first. 

education OiF THE BLIND. 

Deputy HoucK asked the Convention foi 
fifteen minutes' time to hear Prof. FrahH 
Battles, of the Philadelphia Institution fer 
the Blind, which was granted, and Fi^' 
Battles spoke as follows : 

We think we are a part of the system of pnh 
lie instruction, though we do not seem to be 91 
recognized. There is no more charity in ed« 
eating the blind than the seeing, though it cost 
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more. But the question I wished to bring be- 
fore you is, How shall we reach the large num- 
ber of blind people in the State ? Of the 50,000 
blind in the United States, Pennsylvania has 
4,000 ; fifty per cent of these are over fifty years, 
thirty-eight per cent, over twenty-one, twelve 
per cent, remain of the educable age ; of these 
we have in our care two hundred, and should 
have at least four hundred. We obtained from 
the census papers at Washington the names 
and addresses of all these, and addressed each 
by mail, but very many were returned because 
the names were unrecognizable, having been 
changed in copying ; so we must resort to other 
devices to make ourselves known, since al- 
though we are 55 years old, many intelligent 
people do not know of our existence. So it 
occurred to me that this Convention gave a 
good opportunity for presenting the matter to 
influential men and enlisting their sympathy 
and help. Can we not reach the blind children 
through the seeing children — ^have them re- 
ported by the children to the teachers, and from 
them through the Superintendents to the 
State Department ? Recollect that we admit all 
whose sight is not sufficient to get an education 
in the public schools. Unfortunately there seems 
to be a notion that we are a penal or reforma- 
tory institution, probably from the unfortunate 
word "asylum." Then there are those who do 
noidesire the education of their blind children ; 
others find them useful for begging purposes. 
We have abolished this latter abuse on the 
streets of Philadelphia. We want to get rid of 
morbid sympathy, and meet our educational 
problem in a practical business way ; to give all 
the help we can toward preparing the blind to 
eet a living for themselves, as others do. The 
umit of educability of the blind is coSqual with 
that of the seeing ; we have five boys in the In- 
stitution for the Blind who are preparing for the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1 ask your co-operation, gentlemen, that we 
may learn where the blind children are. Use 
any plan that suits you, but send us the ad- 
dresses, and we will send blanks for application 
for admission and bond to supply clothing. We 
receive all who are unable to pay and teach 
them at the expense of the State, which makes 
provision for their support. Money has been 
bequeathed for another institution at Pittsburgh, 
bat we think a single institution is probably 
best, at least for the young. It is not best to 
bave the young and old together ; the adults 
bave contracted habits that make association 
undesirable ; we therefore have rejected adults 
for years, and now want a working home for 
blind men. It is more difficult to furnish them 
*ork sometimes than to educate them. Hoping 
to hear from you on this matter, I will not tres- 
pass longer upon your time, but close by in- 
viting you all to come and see our institution 
whenever convenient. In writing, address 
Frank Battles, Institution for Blind, Philadel- 
pbia. 

Supt. W. H. Shelley (York) then read 
a paper on the subject of the ** Selection 
and Transfer of Teachers," as follows: | 



THE SELECTION AND TRANSFER OF 

TEACHERS. 

"As is the teacher, so is the school,** has gen- 
erally been conceded as an educational axiom. 
Not only are the great laws of cause and effect 
intimately associated in the realm of nature, 
but how singularlv do we find a similar law 
predominant in the immaterial intelligences 
about us ! How the peculiarities of the par- 
ents are reproduced in the child ! Under the 
benign influences of air and sunshine, with 
proper food, clothing and exercise, the child 
develops into the active youth; and with a 
mothers tender care constantly expressed in 
loving tones and gentle ministries, her very 
image is reflected in her offspring's own exis- 
• tence. The dignity and grace of a noble man- 
hood or a true womanhood are the result of the 
combined and multiplied agencies of the well- 
ordered Home and well-taught School. 

Associated with these are the accidental cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of companion- 
ship. But next to the parent, no influence 
upon the expanding child-life is so potent as 
that of a teacher. 

The teacher first chooses or selects his own 
callin^r. In making this selection, as a con- 
scientious and true man, he should not be 
swayed by the motive of making this high voca- 
tion a mere stepping-stone to some other more 
lucrative sphere of activity. He should select 
the vocation of teacher because of his interest 
in childhood and some natural ability he may 
possess of imparting knowledge to others. Then 
naving chosen his calling, such careful prepa- 
ration should be made in additi )n to his com- 
pleted scholastic studies as may be required to 
give him a fair guarantee of suc( ess. 

The special aid in the science of Pedagogy, 
Logic, etc.. the future Normal School will be 
able abundantly to supply. Until then, the 
State must foster and support the schools al- 
ready established ; and those preparing to teach 
must be induced by the County, City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents of schools, backed by 
the expressed voice of Directors, to attend these 
State schools and, under the ample equipment 
offered by a faculty of specialists pursue special 
studies not less than one year. A full equiva- 
lent for such special pedagogical study should 
be the first requirement by Superintendents in 
examination of candidates, and by Boards of 
Directors in the selection of teachers. 

Once each year a Township Board of six men, 
or a Borough or City Board of two, three or four 
times that number, meet as an august body and 
proceed to elect the teachers who are to serve the 
district for the ensuing school year. It is true that 
the County, City or Borough Superintendents 
have expressed their judgment concerningallthe 
applicants holding provisional certificates, but 
how frequently a single question is propounded 
by these Boards of Control : " Has the appli- 
cant a certificate?" How often the average 
grade of the certificate and especially the teach- 
ing rank are passed in silence, or, if adverted 
to. are not considered of material importance. 
With some Boards it matters little whether Uie 
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apj>licants present Normal School diplomat, 
permanent certificates, professional certificates, 
or provisional certificates of low grade. In 
short, if certain applicants possess the essential 
legal requirement, viz : a certificate of any grade 
— they are sure to receive an appointment. 
Sufficient votes have been counted beforehand 
by the firiends of the successful candidate, and 
his election is a foregone conclusion either upon 
political or friendly promises. 

Such unwise and untimely action we do not 
say is the rule among Boards of Directors, 
but enough instances are known to indicate that 
there is a better and safer way to secure the 
most efficient teachers. 

Moreover, this selection of teachers is made 
by those who have no knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the schools obtained by personal visita- 
tion and know nothing of the disciplinary abil- 
ity or general success of the teachers. 

The undue haste and questionable methods 
sometimes used in the selection of teachers at 
which we have merely hinted, will bring disas- 
ter and defeat to any public school system. 
The crucial test of educational work is the 
quality of instruction and the character devel- 
oped. 

Again, teachers are selected without any as- 
surance of any tenure of office beyond the term 
of one school year, which, in most of the coun- 
try districts of the State, is now limited to the 
legal requirement of six months. True, the 
law has given permission to Boards to extend 
the time somewhat to professional teachers, but 
this extension is, doubtless, a rare exception in 
township, borough or city schools. • What ad- 
vance toward the dignity of a profession can 
be made on such a slight tenure as six months ! 
What inspiration can the toiling teacher have 
to prepare himself for permanence in the pro- 
fession, knowirg as he does, when the June 
Ides approach, however earnest and studious 
he may be, whatever advance in certificate of 
attainment he may present, that some genial 
son, or daughter, or friend of the director at 
whose house he obtained his previous winter's 
subsistence for a good share of his meagre sal- 
ary, may receive the appointment to the posi- 
tion for which he has again applied and in which 
he has achieved some measure of success ! Who 
of us, my brothers in the Superintendency, feels 
absolutely secure in his position, even after pre- 
siding for several terms over the educational 
interests of his respective locality ? For are not 
supposed majorities sometimes strangely ma- 
nipulated in a few brief hours, and what is so 
uncertain as the political maelstrom when its 
seething currents find their way to our quiet ed- 
ucational sea ? 

Who has not heard that the best from our 
ranks in the past are now retired from the work 
to join the increasing army of book agents or in- 
surance agents — positions certainly honorable 
enough, but not in harmony with the life, 
preparation, tastes and usefulness of those who 
used to mingle in convocations like these. 

The pertinent question then to discuss is, — Can 
a better way be found than the present method 
of selecting teachers ? 



To this question we append a brief affinnatiTe 
in the following propositions from which possibly 
some helpful corollaries may be deduced by 
others in the discussion which may aid in the 
differentiation of the subject in hand : 

1 . The initial examination of any candidate, 
or the first test admittance to any position in 
the teachers' ranks, should be searching and 
thorough on certain essential subjects. The ex- 
aminer should require from each candidate, if a 
stranger, some testimonial firom some, well ac- 
credited source as to his moral character. 

2. That certain physical disorders should be 
regarded as sufficient to exclude applicants, as 
good health is an essential to the teacher's suc- 
cess. 

3. That no candidate under the age of eighteen 
years should be admitted to any examination, as 
certainly this minimum of aee is required for a 
proper study of child-life and the necessary ma- 
turity of judgment for the application of the best 
educational principles in the training of the 
young. 

4. That the mere graduation firom any dty 
High School does not convey a sufficient testi- 
monial of ability to teach a public school, and so 
long as inexperienced graduates of these schools, 
who lack professional training, receive certifi- 
cates and are appointed to positions of the great- 
est responsibility in Primary schools, solongwiU 
the very foundation stones of our educational 
structure be insecurely laid, and the building 
which may seem to be of magnificent propor- 
tions will not stand the test of its own wegit— 
much less the sweep of the storm! Heace, 
some additional professional training shotldbe 
requirecf in addition to graduation from H'%^ 
School in order to secure the necessary prqw- 
ation for teaching. 

5. That the successful graduation from aStite 
Normal School should be regarded as primA 
facie evidence of preparation for admission j 
to the profession, and no Superintendentshonld 
allow himself to be compelled by any Board of 
Directors to examine such applicants — they b^ 
ing fairly and honorably admitted by the State 
on trial as teachers, and not allowed to continue 
longer than two years unless approved asteadi- 
ers by the Board of Directors who employ them. 

6. That, whilst all technical questions shouU 
be avoided in the examination of applicants, 1 
general knowledge of all the branches placed 
on the certificate should be required for the is^ 
suance of the first certificate to teach in any of 
the schools of the State, and that a cultivated 
literary taste, a knowledge of general history, 
or some special line of reading m harmony with 
a teacher's work, should constitute a fiaircauiva- 
lent for what might be regarded as absoluteuy the 
non-essentials in some of the other branches. 

7. That Superintendents having advanceo 
the standard for admission to the teacli0S 
ranks, Directors will be compelled to advance 
the salaries in order to secure competent teach- 
ers. As long as the supply of certificated in* 
competents meets the demand, so long will low 
salaries be the rule — not the exception— and so 
long will the best teachers continue to leave the 
profession. 
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8. That, after fair and thorough examination, 
an applicant having received the first Provi- 
sional Cenificate, a test of at least two )rears 
should be required under careful supervision 
and instruction of the Superintendent ; and that, 
after successful teaching for two years, a desire to 
improveand excel having been shown, a metho- 
dic course of study and reading having been com- 
pleted, a second examination upon the course 
of study and reading, mapped out by the Super- 
intendent and pursued by the candidate, should 
prove the final test of competency to enter upon 
the rights, privileges and honors of the profes- 
sion. Those who fail at the end of two years to 
give proper thought to their work, manifesting 
indifference in the work of preparation or a lack 
of ability to discipline or instruct, should be 
promptly discontinued without further examina- 
tion. 

9. That a competent visiting committee, se- 
lected by the Board, together with the Superin- 
tendent, should overlook all examination papers, 
and that their written opinion should accom- 
pany the certificate of each applicant for a 
school. 

10. That the salaries of teachers should be 
graded from a minimum to a maximum accord- 
ing to years of successful experience, involving 
careful preparation for the responsibilities of the 
profession and increasing usefulness. 

u. That teachers should be selected with 
spedal reference to their adaptation for the 
vork of the grade assigned. A failure here is a 
vital one. Many females are by nature, train- 
ing and skill specially adapted to Primary 
work, have special sympathy with little children, 
ud can excel in such work. Others are wisely 
adapted to other departments. Again, what is 
tme in the different departments of High School 
work to which teachers receive their appoint- 
ments, in Language, Science and Mathematics, 
according to their special aptitude and prepara- 
tion for these positions, so in buildings where 
various grades are found and a number of teach- 
ers are employed, the classification and pro- 
gramme can be so arrranged as to assign a 
special branch to a teacher who has made it a 
special study. This rule will apply beyond the 
esthetic studies of music and drawing. One 
teacher may succeed best in teaching reading, 
another arithmetic, and so on. It is not to be 
supposed that any one can teach all the 
branches equally well. The methods of instruc- 
tion in one necessarily differ from those of any 
other, and no teacher has the natural aptitude 
or the time for reaching the highest measure of 
success in teaching a variety of branches. In 
selecting or assigning teachers, therefore, this 
ivisionofthe work should be duly considered. 

12. Probably the. most important matter in 
tbe selection of teachers is to fill the first year's 
work with the maximum of effciency and en- 
thusiastic talent. The result of the primary 
Work will be manifest throughout all the grades 
beyond. A failure at the beginning will affect 
the whole system and bring defeat to the best- 
formed plans in any school system. Hence the 
absolute necessity of retaining the best teachers 
only in primary schools ; and the duty should be 



enjoined upon Directors, by virtue of their elec- 
tion to this responsible ofBce, that they should 
appoint experienced teachers for these schools, 
and increase the salaries of those found most 
competent in this most important department, in 
order to retain the highest efficiency. 

13. That teachers should be retained in the 
grade for which their talents best fit them to 
excel, and that only such be transferred who 
may be found to be better adapted jto other 
work. 

14. It remains with the teachers themselves, 
to a large degree, to elevate their work to the 
character and dignity of a profession. 

Whilst the powers of Boards of Directors 
under existing laws may be largely abused in 
the failure to erect school buildings with proper 
heating and ventilating apparatus and thus ex- 
pose the children to disease and death ; and 
while, especially in our city graded schools the 
teachers are frequently misplaced and probably 
the public money often too largely spent in the 
buildings themselves, and then an endeavor 
made to compensate for such outlay by paying 
their teachers such salaries as scarcely supply a 
respectable subsistence; these failures may 
largely be corrected by some additional legisla- 
tion — somewhat abridging their power or direct- 
ing how and to what extent certain powers 
should be used. It remains for the teacher so 
to add to his attainments by methodic study 
and close application as that he shall be found 
worthy to be chosen again and again to fill the 
same position at an advance of salary because 
of such added preparation. 

Finally t no svstem of city schools can become 
a fair success, whatever may be the completeness 
of the school buildings, whatever array of ap- 
paratus may be placed therein, unless the Su- 
perintendent, holding his position only for the 
reason of his entire competency, has some dis- 
cretionary power in the assignment of teachers 
to the various departments. His advice should 
at least be sought by his Board who have confi- 
dence in his ability at least to recommend those 
best qualified in his judgment for the various 
positions to be filled. 

It is the duty and should be the constant aim 
of the Superintendent, after thoroughly exam- 
ining all applicants, then ceasing to examine 
them when found competent, to assist them in 
their struggle towards something higher and 
better in attainment, to suggest a course of 
reading and study, and in short to lead them 
into the delightful fields of literature and 
science. Then, with Superintendents and 
Boards of Directors wisely co-operating for the 
upbuilding of our schools, with teachers and 
superintendents united in the effort to do some- 
thing better each year, dissatisfied even with 
the best results of last year ; with selections of 
teachers made strictly upon the basis of compe- 
tency and experience, we shall find fewer fail- 
ures in the years to come, and a grander suc- 
cess will crown all educational work. 

Supt. Luckey : The writer of this excel- 
lent paper has drawn largely upon his im- 
agination ; ignoring all that is, he pictures 
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what ought to be. But I wish he had told 
us what to do with things as they are. If 
we had such school boards as he pictures, 
and Normal diplomas always to be relied 
on, and Superintendents influenced only by 
the highest good of the schook, who knows 
what we might do? I don't, having never 
seen such a locality. The perfect ideal 
teacher at I30 a month is an absurdity. We 
cannot get good work till people are ready 
to pay for it: our best teachers will con- 
tinue to go into other business — become in- 
surance men, or even book agents — because 
having learned their business they have per- 
manentand fairly remunerated employment, 
while the teacher may be dismissed because 
he tries to do good work. We don't have 
ideal diplomas, either, when the holders 
report 125 percent, of attendance — the paper 
does not always tell the truth in either 
scholarship or teaching ability; the diploma 
of a good high school or academy whose 
value you know is know is safer than that 
of a large institution whose value you dont 
know. Besides, our ideas of scholarship 
differ: fifty years ago it meant knowledge 
of Latin and Greek; now it means, or ought 
to mean, a broader culture, including a 
knowledge of what is going on in the world. 
But I repeat that we cannot and ought not 
to expect to get the best until we are willing 
to pay for it. We will not have a perfect 
system till we have perfect school boards, 
nor perfect directors till we have perfect men, 
nor perfect men until we are all dead and 
gone. [Laughter]. We have done some- 
thing toward getting better teachers in the 
primary grade, having at last succeeded in 
getting a salary of |6o for experienced 
teachers in that grade, and letting the be- 
ginners experiment in other grades at I50. 
This worli well where intelligent boards 
select good teachers; but when they want 
the good pay for a daughter or sister-in-law, 
it fails of course, as any plan will. 

Supt. Fowler : No reform makes progress 
unless it aims high ; and I am sorry to hear 
my Pittsburgh brother discourage a high 
standard. We want the best models, the 
highest aspirations. Most of us agree that 
we can find half a dozen good high or gfam- 
mar school teachers to one primary, and 
the way salaries are usually graded tends to 
make it worse. If you pay the lowest figure 
in the No. i grade you drive the good 
teachers out of it, and discourage others 
from qualifying themselves for it. This 
plan makes it almost impossible in the cities 
to get good primary teachers. We need to 
make the salary so that we can keep teach- 



ers in the places to which they are best 
adapted. 

Supt. Babcock (Oil City): Some few 
things can be approximately determined in 
selecting teachers. We can get some idea 
of their scholarship by examination, and 
scholarship after all is the qualification, not 
one among others. As wheat is essential to 
flour, so is scholarship to a teacher. He 
must know all that he is to teach, and much 
beyond. Too little stress is laid upon this; 
one Superintendent kept a record from which 
it appeared that of 100 teachers appearing 
before him, not one could tell why the divi- 
sor is inverted in the division of fractions, 
not one could draw a respectable map, not 
one could spell correctly a list of fifty ordi- 
nary words, not one could name promptly 
the first ten orders of decimals! Surely 
there is something wrong with our theories 
where such results are possible. Our educa- 
tion itself has been to blame, in being too 
dogmatic. We are too much given to slat- 
ing conclusions as facts^ without giving the 
demonstration, or even referring to the evi- 
dence. This kind of teaching is destructive 
of real scholarship. We can determine also 
whether the teacher knows what should be 
the true aim of education and its limita- 
tions, appreciates what can and should be 
done. But we cannot determine one nws( 
necessary qualification, tact, by examinatioQ. 
Knowing the right thing to do at the right 
time is the gift of the gods ; and we cannot 
determine who 'possesses it until we have 
seen them work, but must recognize it in 
transferring or promoting — transferring the 
poorest out, and promoting the best. I do 
not agree that primary teaching is the most 
difficult — it may be equally so. The teacher 
should begin work with the little children, 
learn from childhood, study human natore 
at its best. I believe in promotion upwards; 
of course you cannot do this universally, or 
you will have all the poor teachers at the bot- 
tom — you must have enough good teacheis 
in the primary grade to keep the standard 
up. But you want as judicious teachers at 
the period where the child becomes a boy or 
girl— a youth. We want all along the con- 
scientious teacher, who does his duty in view 
of making the kingdom of Heaven prevail 
also on earth. 

Dr. Buehrle : I confess I do not ^ 
how we are to promote our good teaches 
out of the primary grades, and still keep 
them there — if we can do that, we can do 
anything. In so far as you promote for 
merit to higher grades, you leave a residuum 
of poorer material below, necessarily. How 
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can we get what we want — good work 
below? Even those who have tried paying 
for talent and experience have sometimes 
been disappointed . In the towns, few teach- 
ers resign, die, or marry, and the poorest 
sometimes remain the longest — and one rea- 
son is that they are paid too well. On one 
hand, raw recruits are paid more than they 
could earn at any other work in the same 
town ; on the other hand, ancient incompe- 
tents hang on in proportion as they are 
worthless for teaching or anything else. A 
certificate once obtained, and influence 
enough for an election manipulated, there is 
a life tenure in many cases, secure in pro- 
portion to inefficiency — for the poorest 
\ teacher, being equally unfit for anything 
else, will move heaven and earth to keep the 
place he has. The doctrine we ought to 
preach to the directors is that they should 
pay according to the service rendered. [Ap- 
plause.]' Experience is no criterion — the 
oldest teacher may be the poorest : scholar- 
ship is not sufficient — they may lack the 
divine gift of tact. Let us try them, and 
pay for what we get; then the primary 
teacher of high ability will receive as much 
as any other, or more. How important 
that it should be so, when we remember 
that far the larger portion of the children 
never get beyond the primary — surely if 
these are truly the people*s schools, the 
people's children, all of them, should have 
some chance to get effective teaching. If 
we cannot increase the aggregate of salaries, 
let us reduce the beginners and incompe- 
tents, and add to the good. ' We have no 
business to pay out public money for having 
the minds of children destroyed; and we 
want to shut out the class who come in to 
teach a term or two in order to get a little 
tnoney before they marry. School boards 
should run their business on business princi- 
ples; who shall be the judge, whether the 
Superintendent, or the Directors, or both 
together, is a matter of local administration ; 
but ** pay for what you get *' is sound doc- 
trine. [Applause.] 

Supt. Desh: Where schools are under 
dose supervision, as in the cities, grading 
>&d salaries ought to be more readily ad- 
justed. In Bethlehem we have broken up 
tbe practice of paying least in the primary 
grade. Inexperienced teachers receive the 
minimum, in whatever grade; after a year's 
teaching, if retained, the salary is advanced 
the same in all grades, and so on. The 
feithful and efficient teacher thus receives 
the same salary in whatever grade, and we 
have no longer the old clamor for promotion 



— ^they seek proficiency in the grade where 
they are. We grow good primary teachers 
by starting them there, and keeping there 
those who do best and increasing their 
salaries. This has done our little place 
good ; I do not know how it would suit the 
large cities. 

Supt. Bullock : Our people expect home 
talent to be employed, so I asked the board 
to let me try the applicants by having them 
fill temporary vacancies. Out of seven 
tried, two failed and were admonished to 
stop, three proved good, two found other 
employment. If you happen to haye an in- 
competent who is too closely related to the 
powers that be, put her in a hard place, where 
she and her friends must see the failure. 

Supt. Phillips (Scranton): Are we not 
evading our responsibility in trying to hold 
directors and controllers to account for 
what we can and ought to do ourselves? 
The Superintendent has tremendous, almost 
absolute power, in the matter of deciding 
who may teach. If we stand upon our man- 
hood and disregard the question of re-elec- 
tion, we can cure some of the trouble com- 
plained of. To be sure it is rough to be 
turned out for doing one's duty, but how 
does that excuse us? Besides, if we know 
and say in a proper way what ought to be 
done, we can get it done in most cases. In 
our city we have succeeded in getting the 
highest salary paid at the two extremes, the 
primary grade and the high school. 

Supt. Snyder (Reading) : I was sorry to 
hear this excellent paper treated by one 
speaker with lightness. It is a law that no 
change is produced in an individual organ- 
ism until you change its surroundings. We 
recognize this in dealing with plants and 
animals : why not all the way up ? If we 
want to change things for the better, we 
must set up a high standard ; and the very 
gentleman who derided the paper as Utopian 
confesses that he set up a higher standard in 
his own city, and had it approximately re- 
alized. An educated man may not be 
scholarly, though he produce the very best 
work in his specialty. We want this special 
education in our primary teachers — well- 
selected material, trained for their specialty; 
special gifts, special education on special 
lines — then energy in using them : the law 
of the mass plus the square of the velocity 
holds good in the mental as in the material, 
at least far enough to be a fair illustration. 

The discussion closed here, and a brief 
intermission was taken. 

Supt. R. M. McNeal (Dauphin) then 
read the following paper on 
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EXAMINATION AND QUALIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS. 

The grateful tribute of James A. Garfield to 
Mark Hopkins, in which he placed the teacher 
first and foremost among the agencies em- 
ployed in the training of the child, expressed a 
truth accepted by every one who has made a 
careful study of the forces operating in our edu- 
cational work. In this age of machinery there 
is danger of placing too much reliance in courses 
of study, modes of teaching and mechanical 
appliances, and forgettine that the teacher is by 
far the most important factor in the education 
of the child. The former are at best only helps, 
while th& latter is absolutely indispensable. 

One of the great needs of our public schools 
to-day^, is better*qualified teachers, and until we 
secure them our schools will not reach that de- 
gree of efficiency to which thev should attain. 

To say that teachers should be qualified for 
their work is to express a truism so trite as to 
seem almost out of place in a paper read before 
this convention ; but so long as the statement 
receives only passive assent, and more effective 
measures are not taken to bring about this result, 
it needs to be repeated and emphasized. There 
is no other profession or employment that re- 
quires such a combination of excellencies for 
successful work as the vocation of teaching. 
When we think of the various gifts, graces and 
accomplishments expected in the teacher, and 
really necessary to his success, we are not sur- 
prised that comparatively few become eminently 
distinguished as teachers. We can not treat 
in this discussion all the qualities that enter into 
the proper qualification of the teacher, but can 
only briefly note the most essential ones. 

An absolutely necessary qualification is scho- 
lastic attainments. Teachers have made great 
advancement during the past few years in 
knowledge of the branches they are required to 
teach, and we find them making a better record 
every year. While teachers have been making 
progress in this direction, the standard of scholar- 
ship in the schools has been gradually raised, 
making advancement necessary on the part of 
teachers.' So long as teachers are employed 
whose knowledge of the subjects taught is 
scarcely equal to that of the pupils under their 
instruction, we can not look for great advance- 
ment in the schools. 

The people who pay their taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools have a right to demand that 
teachers be secured who shall be in every way 
qualified to instruct the pupils entrusted to 
their care. 

Then the rights of the children themselves 
must not be ignored. The youth of our country 
who are soon to take up the duties of citizenship 
and be charged with the preservation of the civil 
and religious liberty that we enjoy and the per- 
petuity of our free institutions, are entitled to 
the best education and training for this import- 
ant work that the people are able to give them. 
If incompetent teachers are employed, these 
children are denied the advantages of education 
to which they are clearly entided. 

Aside from the fact that a teacher can not 



teach that which he does not know, good scholar- 
ship is necessarv to command the confidence 
and respect of the pupils. Children may for a 
time be imposed upon by an incompetent 
teacher, but his ignorance will not long escape 
their vigilance, and, when once discovered, his- 
instruction and counsel will have little weight 
with them. Dr. White names scholarship as 
the first qualification necessary to a successful 
disciplinarian, for the reason that scholaiship 
commands respect, and respect helps to enforce 
obedience. 

We may not be able to secure teachers of 
broad scholarship, for all of our public schools, 
but thorough knowledge of the branches to be 
taught should be required. 

But other qualifications than scholarship are 
necessary. 

Teachers need to give more attention to the 
study of psychology. 

We have too many imitators, too many em- 
piricists, too many artisans, and too few aitists, 
engaged in the work of teaching. There are 
teachers whose every method has been copied 
from other teachers under whose instruction 
they have been or whose schools they have 
visited. In applying these borrowed methods, 
the idea that they are or should be based on 
pedagogic principles seems never to have oc- 
curred to them. 

The systematic study of the science of teach- 
ing is very greatly neglected by a large class of 
teachers. Many who read educational jounuis 
and works on the theory of teaching, fiil ^ 
grasp the principles under discussion. The 
educational journals in greatest favor with tlus 
class of teachers are those that minutely d^ 
scribe the various modes and methods of tead* 
ing the different branches in the school comse. 

To be successful, the teacher must under- 
stand the mind, and know the order in which 
the mental faculties develop in relative strength, 
so as to be able to adapt his work to the vanous 
stages of mental growth. The study of a good 
work on psychology, supplemented by a care- 
ful analysis of his own mental operations, and a 
close observation of the development of the 
mind of the child, will ^ve the teacher valua- 
ble preparation in this direction. 

Another very necessary qualification of the 
teacher is general in formation. 

The teacher who nas gathered by extensive 
reading a fund of genersd knowledge, is much 
better qualified for the work of the school-room 
than the one who knows only the text-book be- 
fore him. This general knowledge is needed 
continually for the purpose of illustration and 
keeping alive the interest of the pupil. I think 
it is Dr. Holland who says: " I am sorry for 
the man who did not have, at some period ^ 
his childhood or youth, at least one teacher ^ 
filled him with the enthusiasm of study, ts^ 
brought him into love with knowledge." ^ 
teacher who is not versed in general and car- 
rent literature, and does not keep posted on the 
passing events of the day, will never inspire his 
pupils with a love of study. He belongs to the 
class described by Garfield, who feed their 
pupils on cold victuals. 
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Skill to impart instruction is a necessary 
qualiiicatioii of the teacher. A person may 
possess fi^ood scholarship, and unaerstand the 
theory of teaching, and still fail as an instructor. 

To be successml in the class-room, a teacher 
most be a skillful questioner, quick to perceive 
the salient points in the subject under consider- 
ation, and able to embody them in clear, con- 
cise questions. He must also be able to deter- 
mine from the answer the pupil's knowledge of 
the subject, and skillfully lead him to see and 
correct his errors. 

Another important qualification of the* suc- 
cessful teacher is goiferning ability. More fail- 
ures result from inability to control and manage 
pupils than from defective scholarship. 

Good disciplinarians are needed not only 
that the work of instruction and training may 
go on successfully, but the kind of government 
to which our pupils are subjected wul determine 
to a great extent their character as citizens. 
Hence the teacher should possess ability in this 
line that will enable him to bring the pupils to 
recognize the necessity for government, and 
render cheerful obedience to constituted au- 
thority, and train them to govern themselves. 

The moral qualifications of the teacher must 
not be overlooked. 

While good character is everywhere admitted 
to be a necessary qualification of the teacher, 
tliere are some men engaged in the work whose 
ideas of purity, truth and right are so loose, and 
their example so pernicious, that they should 
not be permitted to have part in the education 
and training of children. 

Leaving this part of the subject, we turn to 
consider the examination of teachers, and in 
doing so shall confine ourselves to examina- 
tions for certificates issued only by County, 
Borough and City Superintendents. The brief 
outline of teachers* Qualifications already pre- 
sented will indicate, m a measure, what should 
be the character of the examinations. Their 
purpose should be to ascertain the fitness of the 
applicant for the work of the school-room, and 
stimulate him to preparation along the line in- 
dicated by the exammation. 

His scholastic ability can be ascertained by 
judicious questions on the general principles of 
the' subject under consideration. A teacher's 
ability to teach a given branch of knowledge 
does not depend upon the number of facts he 
can enumerate, but upon the clearness with 
which he understands its fundamental princi- 
ples. The examination may be so conducted 
as to prevent, in a measure, the cramming that 
is done by applicants in making preparation 
for it, and lead them to a rational study of the 
subjects in which they are to be tested. 

To ascertain the candidate's professional 
qualifications, he should be examined on the 
principles of mental science and their practical 
application in the instruction and training of the 
child. The ability to rehearse fluently all the 
"best methods" patented by their supposed 
inventors, will not msure successful work in the 
school- room. In testing scholarship and pro- 
fessional ability, the examiner should endeavor 
to ascertain whether the applicant is mechanical 



in his work or whether he exhibits the healthy 
growth of an active mind. 

With the greatest skill and the exercise of the 
soundest judgment on the part of the examiner, 
there are many very necessary qualifications 
of the teacher that can not be determined by 
answers to questions propounded in the exam- 
ination. 

Tact, so essential to the skillful instructor as 
well as the successful disciplinarian ; the ability 
to enter into sympathy with children ; the power 
to arouse their dormant energies and cultivate 
in them hi|rh ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, and mspire them with a determined piu*- 
pose to realize these ideals — these are qualifica-' 
tions that the ordinary examination can LOt de- 
termine. 

The granting of teachers' certificates is a most 
delicate, difficult, and responsible duty. The 
superintendency was evidently intended to be 
a safeguard against the employment of incom- 
petent teachers, and the examiner who issues 
certificates to persons who are not qualified for 
the work, becomes a party to a wrong, perpe- 
trated upon the public as well as upon the chil- 
dren placed under their care. It is clearly the 
duty of the Superintendent to keep the standard 
as high as circumstances will permit, and to re- 
fuse to grant certificates to those who are incompe- 
tent. 

Teaching is not a profession, nor can it be- 
come a profession in the sense in which law, 
medicine and theology are so regarded, as long 
as present conditions exist. Those who engage 
in the work have employment for only about 
one-half of the year, and during that time at 
salaries so low that they can not afford to pre- 

Eare themselves for it. When a young man 
as spent time, money and energy in fitting 
himself for the work of teaching, he can com- 
mand better pay in almost any other occupa- 
tion, and consequently leaves the ranks. Man^ 
districts in our Commonwealth levy the maxi- 
mum amount of tax allowed under the law, and 
still can not pay salaries to secure first-class 
teachers. While these conditions exist, Super- 
intendents must select from the best of the ap- 
plicants who present themselves. 

We are sometimes told that Superintendents 
should refuse to grant certificates to all appli- 
cants who fail to reach a high standard of qual- 
ifications, and thus compel directors to pay sal- 
aries high enough to secure good teachers. 
Such a course, especially in the poorer counties, 
would be disastrous to the interests of the 
schools. You can educate and lead up public 
sentiment so long as you remain in reach of it ; 
but when you create a wide breach between your, 
self and those whose co-operation you need- 
your work will be a failure and defeat the very 
object for which you are laboring. 

We repeat that, in granting provisional cer- 
tificates, the very highest standard, consistent 
with all the circumstances, should be maintained. 

The greatest care should be exercised by the 
Superintendent in issuing professional certifi- 
cates. While he may feel obliged to grant a 
lower g[rade of provisional certificate than he 
would issue had he plenty of good material 
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from which to select, there is no necessity for 
lowering the standard of the professional cer- 
tificate. When the provisional certificate is 
obtained, the way is open to secure a perma- 
ment paper which relieves the holder from 
further examination, and in this respect places 
him on equal footing with the graduate of a 
State Normal School. If these higher grade 
certificates are to mean anything, they must be 
worthily bestowed. 

Supt. Ryan : There is a tendency to un- 
fair criticism on the part of the press upon 
the work of the schools. Recently the point 
of attack has been the failure of candidates 
for West Point to pass the examination — 
while the fact is that most of the appoint- 
ments are made from favoritism, and not 
upon competitive tests. Then we have a 
notorious if not distinguished prelate de- 
nouncing the public schools as *' godless/' 
while at the same time his own character is 
in question upon serious charges. It is easy 
to find fault \ but people of pure hearts and 
clean hands do not indulge in this kind of 
vituperation. I cannot agree with those who 
want us to bum the spelling book and sub- 
stitute more reading; much less with the 
proposition to cut out five-sixths of the 
arithmetic — you could hardly put even the 
fundamental rules into the remaining sixth . 
The same exaggerated statement was made 
about grammar. The common sense view 
of it would seem to be, placing what we 
must have in the front, where all can get it, 
and relegating the rest to an appendix. I am 
opposed to additional branches, because we 
already have more than we can teach thor- 
oughly. One defect is that we give too 
much time to solving problems instead of to 
acquiring skill in fundamental operations. 
Another difficulty is that many teachers 
come to us with only common school train- 
ing, no Normal course. Might we not meet 
this by introducing a sort of Normal School 
feature into the common schools — ^making 
the pupils do the work of explaining to 
others under the eye of the teacher? We 
could give, along with this, hints in school 
management and government. Examina- 
tion of teachers should be as largely oral as 
possible ; a written test reveals scholarship 
only, but in oral work you can get some 
light on teaching qualities ; by combining 
the two methods — one division writing while 
you examine the others orally — you avoid 
loss of time. I think Superintendents should 
be permitted to renew provisional certifi- 
cates without re-examination. It might not 
be best to discard examination entirely after 
the first, but it should be optional— or we 
could grant two or three-year certificates in 



proper cases, so as not to encroach upon 
our successors. We could thus relieve from 
unnecessary drudgery a faithful teacher who 
is not yet ready for a professional certificate. 
The " permanent" certificate, good only for 
a year beyond the county, is a misnomer. 
There should be a State permanent certifi- 
cate, issued upon examination by a compe- 
tent State Board that would be good al- 
ways and everywhere in the State. I know 
they can go to the Normal Schools and be 
examined in the class about to graduate, bnt 
the other plan would be better. 

Supt. Brumbaugh : By all means, the ex- 
amination should be made to reveal the pro- 
fessional as well as the intellectual qualities 
of the applicants. Professional training is 
not recognized as it should be; and we have 
not, and cannot have, any definite standard 
of qualification. Candidates for schools 
should be expected to attend the profes- 
sional schools, and not step from the com- 
mon school to the teacher's desk. The 
public school is not the place to train 
teachers. The work of examination is often 
so crowded through as to make sound judg- 
ment impossible. Who can properly test 
the qualifications of a class of thirty in six 
hours of one day, and issue the certificates 
immediately, and do the work well? Wc 
should be allowed to * bring together the 
classes from contiguous districts, and con- 
tinue the examination from day to day until 
we are able to determine qualification. K^ 
form is needed in these and other directions, 
and it is well that we are awakening to the 
need of legislation to secure it. 

Supt. Luckey : I hoped after my yeais of 
missionary work in opposition to the spell- 
ing book, grammar, and arithmetic, that 
many were converted to my side, and I still 
hope I am not mistaken. I was bom with 
an antipathy to the spelling-book ; but if we 
must have it, let some ingenious man invent 
an automaton to announce the words and 
save precious hours of the teacher's time. 
Who ever heard of a spelling book among 
the Latins or Greeks? Caesar had none- 
poor man ! — what Commentaries he might 
have written had he possessed it! Our 
spelling books are simply the invention of 
book publishers, to get our money. Cincin- 
nati teachers, finding them a hindrance, had 
them thrown out for three years, when they 
were again put in ; and upon inquiry I found 
that it had been done at the dictation oi a 
publishing house, against the protest of every 
teacher in the city ! English grammar as 
we have it is as useless as the Speller; much 
of the book is only of use for reference, like 
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the dictionary; but children are required to 
commit rules of construction before they 
have anything to construct. Why not let 
them talk and write, correct errors when 
made, and give rules when you need them ? 
The more I think about these things the 
more earnest I grow. Words in columns 
are like a pile of bricks in the street ; you 
want to build them into the wall to make 
them useful. In practical life we use words 
only in sentences — why not teach them so 
from the beginning? The pupil should not 
be taught a word standing alone — it should 
be given as used, in a sentence. This saves 
time, because a word so learned is mastered 
and Dot forgotten. 

Supt. Walton (Chester): I endorse the 
remark about having only one day for ex- 
amination. Good judgment cannot be hur- 
ried ; and we need at least two days to judge 
the work of a class and eliminate the poor 
teachers. Some think we should consider 
the limited salary in fixing the grade of ex- 
amination; there are Directors who want 
an easy examination, so that cheap teachers 
may get certificates ; but the Superintendent 
bas full control of that. As to teachers who 
fiod no inducement to work because the sal- 
ary is low, most Directors will soon tire of 
them; and where a. teacher earfis I50 a 
month she will not work long for I25. 
Given the talent first, the salary will follow. 
We receive better salaries to-day because 
good men, our predecessors, worked for less 
than they were worth ; we should all try to 
earn more than we receive, and by and by 
we, or those who follow us, will receive 
more than is now paid. 

Principal Cooper (Edinboro Normal 
School): The teacher needs first a well- 
trained mind. In examination you should 
find out not so much whether they know 
this or that fact, but are their minds disci- 
plined? — if not, they cannot discipline 
others. Yet there are educational papers 
which do not scruple to advertise question 
books which profess to fit teachers for ex- 
amination in three weeks! Having the 
mental qualfication, they need professional 
training in a Normal school or elsewhere, no 
niatter where, so they get it. If you want 
a ditch dug, you get a professional digger; 
yet of all our teachers 60 per cent, have no 
professional training except what they re- 
ceive in the few days of Institute — and 
roany go there unfit to receive what is there 
given, and so get nothing. Examinations 
take up too much of the Superintendents* 
time. If I could do it, \ would take away 
fn>m these officers the power to examine 



and grant certificates, and refer it, as in the 
other professions, to a board of the most 
competent teachers in the county; and a 
certificate once granted, should last forever. 
The present practice, though in accordance 
with the law, is absurd. If an individual 
has all the mental qualification, but tonnot 
teach well, what is the use of re-examina- 
tion in the branches ? You have tested the 
candidate's knowledge and certified it only 
a year ago — why repeat it? The law should 
be changed so as to relieve the Superin- 
tendent of this eternal examination. If we 
are to be a profession we must educate the 
people that a certificate is evidence of men- 
tal acquirement, and that they must decide 
whether they want the holder as a teacher, 
the same as a doctor or lawver. 

Supt. Canon : The Normal School exam- 
ination deserves some attention, because its 
diploma is final and relieves the holder from 
further test. The present plan may have 
answered when the classes were small, but 
now they are so large that the time spent 
and the method employed are insufficient — 
the examiners have too much work for the 
time. I do not mean to say that the pro- 
fessors present their pupils without proper 
preparation, but they are the only ones who 
know; and we should either leave the. re- 
sponsibility with them, or, if State Exam- 
iners and Superintendents are to vote and 
certify, they should have" a chance to do it 
understandingly. Let each examiner hold 
his examination at a different time, take the 
papers home with him, and act with cool 
judgment and under no outside pressure. 
As it now is, we are required to certify to 
what we cannot possibly know. 

Supt. Cass : I would like to do that with 
my teachers* examination papers^ but where 
in the world am I to get time? I am in a 
constant hurry to get through as it is, with 
thirty-five examinations and school visita- 
tions. We need not ask so mapy questions 
as some do ; ten questions will give you as 
good a test as a hundred, if properly framed. 
Both Superintendent and pupils are apt to 
weaken after three hours of solid work, and 
we must have rest sometime. It does not 
take long to see whether the questions are 
properly answered. 

Supt. Weiss : Examinations are a bore to 
both the person examined and the exam- 
iner. If a teacher after one year's teaching 
passes in a branch satisfactorily, I give her 
a '' passed mark," and do not examine fur- 
ther on that branch unless I see her work is 
going backward — ^that mark holds good 
while I am superintendent. Thus the 
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teachers can work up tbe branches by de- 
grees, until they have passed in all. This 
works well, and is not in violation of law. 

Supt. Hugus : There is no doubt that one 
day is too short a time. The law requiring 
us to examine in each district should be 
changed, allowing us to consolidate two oi 
three districts, and give more thorough ex- 
aminations at fewer places to larger classes. 
Then the papers could be taken home, and 
the certificates mailed afterwards. 

Supt. Hamilton (Allegheny) : We brought 
our 700 teachers together at ten or a dozen 
points ; it was necessary in order to get 
round. The papers were taken home to the 
office, and the certificates mailed after- 
wards. No one objected : but it is not 
strictly according to law. 

Supt. Aumiller (Perry) : Then if a dis- 
trict had only three schools, the Directors 
might insist on a separate examination. It 
would save labor if examinations were fewer, 
as the questions are copied and sent from 
one district to another unless you vary them. 

Dr. Higbee ; The Directors have the le- 
gal right to be present, and so they should 
have — it is their children who are to be ed- 
ucated ; and we must respect their rights. 
Most of the difficulty about examination is 
not in the regulations, nor in the method, 
but in the examiner. There is a kind of 
questioning which stifles knowledge ; and it 
is knowledge, and not information, that 
ought to be tested. An examination made 
up of such questions as "On which side of 
the Neva is St. Petersburg?" is worse than 
none. To beable tostring theDamesofall 
the Presidents together is mere memory — it 
is the relation between them and the facts 
that link them that are essential. Bancroft 
himself could not pass an examination in 
history by some Superintendents, because 
they would ask him for the things that he 
keeps in his books of reference and omit the 
things he keeps in his head. A former col- 
league of mine, a Greek and Hebrew scholar, 
having retired from work, was asked to take 
charge of a school in his vicinity, and came 
to me to be "coached" for the inevitable 
examination. I recommended him to for- 
get all he ought to know, and recall what 
he had forgotten. Before he got through 
he found the advice none too radical. He 
was asked for " M^ dale of the cession of 
Tennessee;" of course he did not know, nor 
care — but no <AmP * " '" f' "n to demon- 
strate his hiljgllj^^ • > j^YpH nn that 
questit 




current evils are to be corrected, yoit must 
study the examiner. You must examine Tot 
qualit J' — not for information merely ; that is 
quantity — and when you do this, yoor 
teachers will come up to the mark. Try 
this, and you will find strength enough in 
the Huperin tendency to give Pennsylvania* 
body of teachers unequalled anywhere, and 
that without a single change in the law. 1 
do not know of any body of Superintendent] 
that surpass ours — let them use their poven 
to give us a body of able teachers, and tbe 
schools of the State will show the result. 

After fixing the opening of the afternoon 
session at- 1:45 and the close at 2:45, 1)m 
morning session closed. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

THE discussion of the paper of Supt. 
McNeal on " Examination and QualiB- 
cation of Teachers" was resumed on calling 
to order at 1:45 p. m. 

Supt. Pearsall f Cameron) : So far as com- 
bining districts into one examination is con- 
cerned, I do not want more than 15 or jo 
in one class, certainly less than. 30. The 
examiner can better do justice to a claaof 
20 to-day and another of 20 to-morror, 
than to 40 in one day, if he does take tiw 
lo the papers afterwards, A small class a- 
ables you to separate the individuals so s 
to prevent communication and prompting. 
I see no occasion to be excessively careful in 
issuing professional certificates — it is not 
such a very high or dignified matter; if a 
teacher has been at work three or four years 
and is not entitled to a professional, she had 
better leave the business. It is easy to saf 
every teacher ought to have professional 
qualification, and it is true ; but how shall 
we get it for our eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand teachers ? All our Normal graduates, 
together with all who have attended the 
Normal Schools even for a few terms, and ill 
that their faculties, taxed to the utmost, 
could turn out, would not be enough. We 
must take some teachers from the coramon 
school ; why not let advanced pupils hear 
recitations, be pupil -teachers, and so get 
some preparation at least? We have oar 
share of professional qualification — half 
the teachers in my county hold Normal di- 
plomas. 

Supt. Eckles: I think it well to reserve 
the professional certificate until it means 
something, and not give it lo all who passa 
fair examination. We have girb and boy's 
who can make an average of ij4 on any 
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questions that would be proper to give, but 
we do not consider them ready for profes- 
sional certificates at seventeen years of age. 
But if we know they are able to pass, ^hy 
not give them the mark without re-examma- 
tion, although we cannot give the profes- 
sional ? 

Dr. Higbee: If you are satisfied with 
their knowledge and their work, you can re- 
new their certificates upon your own con- 
science ^ this is not a violation of the law, 
but is carrying out the very spirit of the law. 

Supt. Eckles: That takes a load off my 
mind, which has been troubled about bring- 
ing teachers 100 miles to be examined when 
I knew all about them. 

The discussion closed at this point. 

TIME OF HOLDING INSTITUTES. 

Supt. McNeal : It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Committee that the time of hold- 
ing Institutes must be left entirely with the 
Superintendents. In New York, where they 
have a State Board of Instruction, of conrse 
it is necessary to keep out of each other's 
way ; and here it is inconvenient to have so 
many at one time ; but so many local fea- 
tores condition the matter that we can do 
no more than make a general recommenda- 
tion. We therefore offer the following : 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
question relating to the time of holding the an- 
nual Institutes of the State, beg leave to report 
as follows : 

We recommend 

1. That no Institutes be held during the last 
week in Decembert known as "holiday week." 

2. That in counties having the longer average 
term the Institutes be held as soon after the 
opening of the terra as possible. 

3. That all Superintendents be requested to 
decide on the time of holding their Institutes as 
early in the school year as practicable, and at 
once report the date to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Pending the adoption of the first recom- 
mendation, Supt. Kennedy (Wayne) asked 
if this would be binding, and Dr. Higbee 
replied in the negative — it would simply 
liave the force of the deliberate judgment 
of the majority. 

The recommendations were then adopted 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt. Brumbaugh for the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following report, 
which was adopted as a whole : 

. I. Resolved t That we recognize this conven- 
^on of County, City, Borough, and Township 
Superintendents to be a valuable feature of the 
^ucational work of the state ; and that we urge 



an annual session thereof, at the call of the 
State Superintendent. 

2. Resolved t That the recent legislation rela- 
tive to Minimum School Term, State Appropri- 
ation, Physiolo^ and Hygiene. The School 
Month, Industrial Education, and County and 
City Institutes, is heartily endorsed. 

3. Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the Legislature should enact neces- 
sary laws to secure closer supervision of our 
public schools, by making provision for Dis- 
trict Superintendents. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Chairman appoint a committee of five to report 
at the next annual session on the subject of 
** Examining and Licensing Teachers." 

^.Resolved, That our thanks are due and 
hereby tendered td Resident Clerk Voorhees 
for the use of the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

6. Resolved, That we heartily commend the 
earnest and progressive educational spirit of our 
Governor, General Beaver. 

7. Resolved, That we recognize in the head 
of our State Educational Department an able, 
efficient, and scholarly leader, whose work, in 
connection with that of his excellent deputies, 
is most worthy of endorsement and commenda- 



tion. 



REMARKS OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 



Ex-State Supt. Wickersham being pres- 
ent was invited, by motion, to address the 
convention, and spoke as follows : 

My duty as a Trustee of the Hospital for the 
Insane brought me to Harrisburg to- day, and 
meeting some old friends among the Superin- 
tendents who cordially invited me to come in, 
I promised to do so after my work at the Hos- 
pital was done — so I came and took a back 
seat, to look at you quietly and shake hands 
with those whom I remember and who might 
remember me. What I might say to you would 

Erobably be obsolete — you nave probably gone 
eyond the positions we used to occupy in those 
past days when I was more closely connected 
with this work. I am glad to hear everybody 
speak pleasantly of this meeting, and have no 
doubt Its work will be profitable. Your resolution 
for an annual meeting is good. I used to think the 
State ought to pav the traveling expenses of 
those who attended these meetings, but even if 
you come at your own expense, I think it pays 
you, and I know it pays the Commonwealth, 
for such a meeting properly conducted must 
do good. 

Sitting here I could not but recollect the first 
meeting of Superintendents in Pennsylvania, 
held thirty-four years ago in this hall. I well 
remember that peculiar body of men, most of 
whom have gone to their long homes. When 
those first Superintendents were elected few of 
them had any definite knowledge of what they 
were to do ; and some counties elected them to 
do nothing. McKean county fixed the salary 
at $250. and it cost the superintendent one-half 
of it to come to the meeting, and that was the 
earnest of the years of faithful work that fol- 
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lowed — for his name was F. A. Alien. [Ap- 
plause.] Berks made the salary $250, expect- 
ing the officer to resign ; he did not, but came 
here, went home and served his term faithfully 
— Good by name and by natufe. The Superin- 
tendent of Somerset, if I am rightly informed, 
walked all the way from his county to Harrisburg 
to. attend the convention and back home again, 
being unable to pav his fare on the railroad. 
There were several doctors of medicine, a dozen 
preachers, half a dozen lawyers who perhaps 
expected to increase their clientage ; but what 
the body lacked in educational knowledge it 
made up in zeal, and to that small body of men 
this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania owes a 
debt of gratitude that can never be paid. [Ap- 
plause.] They led the educational forces of the- 
Commonwealth when it cost something to do 
it, and laid deep and solid the foundations of 
the structure to be built upon in the coming 
years. I was a member of that convention 
and have been in all but one or two since, and 
have seen the school system of the State grow 
from the day of small things to be a power 
which the whole Commonwealth feels and 
recognizes ; and while I know, and am glad to 
know, that the least of you may be in advance 
of the best men of that day, I hope you will not 
forget that .they were as willing to work and to 
ms^e sacrifice, perhaps more so, than any who 
have followed them. 

.But their work is done, and well done; and 
while it is right to remember them and look to 
the old landmarks, you must also look ahead 
and occupy new ground. New questions press 
upon us as the old ones are settled. My atten- 
tion is specially called to some of these by hav- 
ing to look at them from the standpoint of a 
school director (I have the honor to be Presi- 
dent of the Lancaster city school board), and I 
will venture to suggest a point or two upon which 
the educational forces may be profitably con- 
centrated. 

There are yet too many children who never 
go to school, or go for so short a time that they 
get little he]p. The results are seen in the sta- 
tistics of penitentiaries and almshouses. What 
are we going to do about it ? One thing we 
have done in Lancaster — we have made the 
books, the tools of education, free to every child, 
and have thus brought 200 more children into 
our schools — children of those who were too 
poor to buy the books, and too proud to ac- 
xnowledge themselves paupers in order to get 
them gratuitously, a thing which no school sys- 
tem should force any one to do. J^ Applause.] 
You can do |^ood work in this direction in many 
places — it is in the line of the old fight of 1834, 
when the great blow at caste in the school was 
struck after the bold words of Thaddeus Stevens 
in this very hall. The remnant of that distinc- 
tion is wiped out by providing everything that is 
needed in education "without money and with- 
out price" — and every one of you can make his 
influence felt in the towns and counties that 
have not already done so. But this will not 
bring in all the children, and how to reach the 
rest is a problem yet unsolved. You younger 
men must solve it, for our duty is not done while 



a single child is allowed to grow up in ignorance. 
No' school system can be accounted complete 
till it reaches down its hand to the lowliest child. 
This question is one of the legacies that we older 
men have bequeathed to you. 

The question of Industrial Education, too, is 
demanding attention ; it is in line with the spirit 
of the time, and we find live men thinking 
about it everywhere. How far can the schod 
go in training the hand along with the head? 
is a practical question here and in other States 
— a question to be considered carefully and set- 
tled wisely. You have heard the Governor and 
others upon this subject, and I will not enter 
upon it at this late hour, but will here bid yon 
farewell, thanking you for the invitation to par- 
ticipate in your work. [Applause.] 

SCHOOL AND FARM. 

SuPT. Jones (Erie) : I have just a word 
to say to the County Superintendents. Last 
winter I prepared an address on the theme 
"The School and the Farm," for some peo- 
ple in my country, in which I showed the 
relation between the two, and proved that 
the country school is not so managed as 
to fit the children for the farm, but rather 
for the town. Why can we not have circu- 
lars sent out from the State College, giving 
hints that will help us to so teach the farm 
boy as to fit him for farm life? [Applause.] 
Some good things of this kind can be got 
now by sending to the college^ and we ought 
all to have them. 

CLOSING REMARICS. 

Dr. HiGBEE: The hour of adjournment 
has come, but I cannot close this meeting 
without expressing my gratification at seeing 
so many present. The impression made by 
this meeting is expressed in your resolution 
to meet every year, which though welcome 
was not needed while I shall remain in 
ofifice. Let me urge you to study and carry 
out the provisions of the law we have ; see 
that children who are now employed in 
various ways receive the schooling they are 
entitled to. When this law is violated— 
and it is common — call the attention of em- 
ployers to the matter, and if that does not 
reach it, compel them to desist. Further 
legislation in this and other directions may 
be needed, but it must be done with caution; 
meanwhile our duty is clear, to see tluit 
every child is cultured, that the blot of illit- 
eracy be removed from us. 

The matter of Industrial Education was 
brought prominently before you by the 
Governor. It is evident that our instruc- 
tion must become more practical, more con- 
crete. The power of the mind to give form 
to its concepts through the material body 
will be more strongly enforced. This is 
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well, and has a pedagogical value ; therefore 
I shall be glad to see it come, provided we 
avoid the fatal mistake of taking up the 
utilitarian trades. 

And now, gentlemen, through the teach- 
ers, you have our children under your care. 
Do not be too anxious for immediate re- 
sults — they are merely the first cotyledons 
of human life — ^but look further and higher, 
as I trust most of you do, over the whole 
life of the child, not only his pilgrimage in 
this strange country, but his citizenship in 
the better country not made with hands. 
"Beware how ye offend one of these little 
ones" — why? "Because they have their 
angels before the Father," in that holier 
life to which this is subordinate. Remem- 
ber the word of the Great Teacher, " Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven." 

The Convention then adjourned finally. 

SUPERINTENDENTS PRESENT. 

There were present the following principals 
of State Normal Schools ; Geo. M. Philips, West 
Chester; E. O. Lytc, Millcrsville ; D. C. 

■ Thomas. Mansfield ; D. J. Waller, Jr., Blooms- 
hmg, and J. A. Cooper. Edinboro. 

The following named County Superintendents 
were present : County Superintendent Aaron 

' Shecly, Adams county; Samuel Hamilton. 
Allegheny; J. M. Reed, Beaver; J. H. Cessna, 
Bedford; D. S. Keck, Berks; G. W. Ryan. 
Bradford; W. H. Slotter, Bucks; J. L. Snvder. 
Carbon; J. W. Lfech, Cambria; H. L. Pear- 
saJl, Cameron ; T. A. Snyder, Carbon ; D. M. 
wolf. Centre; Joseph S. Walton, Chester; 
Matthew Savage. Clearfield ; D. M. Brungard, 
Clinton ; J. S. Grimes, Columbia ; J. W. Stur- 
Levant, Crawford ; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin ; 

A. G. C. Smith. Delaware ; C. J. Swift, Elk ; 
Geo. W. Kerr, Forest ; T. H. Slyder. FrankUn ; 

B. W. Peck. Fulton ; M. G. Brumbaugh, Hunt- 
ragdon; W. A. Cochran, Indiana; W. E. 
Auman. Juniata ; N. S. Davis. Lackawanna ; 

I M. J. Brecht. Lancaster ; J. O. Knauss. Lehigh ; 
} James M. Coughlin, Luzerne ; Wm. P. Eckles, 
;. McKcan ; J. M. Myers, Mifflin ; R. F. Hof- 
fccker, Montgomery; W. D. Steinbach, Mon- 
tour; W. E. Bloom. Northumberland; E. U. 
AumiUer. Perry; G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; 
^has. W. Herman, Snyder; J. M. Berkey, 
^crset; U. B. Gillett, Susquehanna; M. 
I' Cass, Tioga ; Geo. A. Spindler, Washington ; 
l^' H. Kennedy. Wayne; Geo. H. Hugus, 
Westmoreland ; Asa S. Keeler, Wyoming, and 
"• C. Brenneman, York. 

The following named City and Borough 
Superintendents were present: L. B. Landis, 
AUentown ; D. S. Keith, Altoona ; George W. 
^esh, Bethlehem ; Ebenezer Mackey, Buder ; 
J;' H. Hockenberry. Chambersburg ; Charles 
[• Jwier, Chester; S. H. Hoffman, Columbia; 
^ R. Fowler, Dunmore ; W. W. Cottingham, 
^^-^n; H. S. Jones, Erie; N. P. Kinsley, 



Franklin ; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg ; David A. 
Harman, Hazleton ; P. F. Fallon, Hazel town- 
ship, Luzerne county ; R. K. Buehrle, Lancas- 
ter; J. T. Nitrauer, Lebanon; W. L. Balen- 
tine, Mahanoy City ; Henry V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadvilld ; John Collier, Mifflin township Alle- 
gheny county ; W, S. Monroe, Nanticote ; F. 
M. Bullock, New Castle ; Joseph K. Gotwals. 
Norristown; C. A, Babcock, Oil City; H. F. 
Leister. Phcenixville ; George J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh ; David B. Gildea. Plymouth township. 
Luzerne county; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; 
Z, X. Snyder, Reading ; George. W. Phillips, 
Scranton ; Wm. F. Harpel, Shamokin ; T. W. 
Canon. Sharon ; L. A. Freeman. Shenancioah ; 
Samuel E. Shull, South Easton ; Samuel Tran- 
seau, Williamsport, and W. H. Shelley. York. 
County Superintendents J. R. Sherrard, Law- 
rence county, W. B. Bodenhorn, Lebanon 
county, B. R. Johnson, Union county, and City 
Superintendents M. L. Knight, Beaver Falls, 
and T. B. Johnson, Johnstown, were unable to 
be present on account of sickness. 



VALUE OF A TASTE FOR GOOD 
LITERATURE. 



A KANSAS teacher received, recently, a 
letter from a teacher in the State of 
Illinois, touching on the topic which heads 
this article, a part of which is so pertinent 
an illustration that it is here reproduced, as 
a suggestive thought for intelligent teachers 
who put their conscience into their work : 

A little girl came from the city last Sunday to 
bring me a little holiday remembrance — a poor 
child from a destitute Polish family. She has 
" gone to work" where she can learn a trade ; 
has worked at it three months for nothing. 
When she gets her trade, learned she can get 
sixty cents a dozen for the articles— white under- 
wear — clothing which I could not make at four 
dollars a dozen and earn my salt ! I am not 
very slow with my needle, and I could make 
two such garments a day, by hard work. She 
lives in a dirty little shanty, with a sick father, a 
sick baby, and a large family. I took at least 
one hundred and eighty times forty-five minutes 
last year to drill her in arithmetic— examples 
she will never use at all in her life-work. I took 
perhaps eighty times thirty minutes to drill her 
m literature in the same year. Last Sunday 
she told me that the onlv pleasure she had in 
life was to go to the public library and get a 
good book to read. She had been reading 
Sarah Boulton's " Boys and Girls who became 
Famous.*' She gave a good and intelligible 
account of the subject-matter, so I know she 
had really gone into it. 

1 80 X 45 minutes for a young girl to compute 
the number of shingles she will never have over 
her head. 80 X 30 minutes to acquire a taste for 
the only thing that can bring consolation to her 
even in the very depth of her poverty. 

And this is conservation of time ! 

I know a little girl in a saloon — a very disre- 
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putable place, of course ! — who has a library of 
ner own choosing that might put many a teach- 
er's library to shame. She is compelled to 
"tend bar** sometimes, very often, in fact. But 
her devotion is all to her books, and her face is 
as expressive of fine thought as that of a Ma- 
donna. 

A little girl, living all her life over a livery 
stable in a crowded alley, has lain sick for 
months and has just been laid away to her last 
rest. I know- that much comfort has crept into 
that home through good literature. The gods 
from Mount Olympus had more to do with keep- 
ing that .child happy than had the grammar ! 



How schools ever fell from grace so far as to 
let the Iliad and Odyssey and other classics slip 
out to give room for " This is a horse." passes 
my power of comprehension. 

There is not an earnest teacher who cannot 
learn a lesson, or at least get a suggestion, 
from these words. The very best literature 
can be had at very low prices. Get some 
of this and put it in place of the meaning- 
less trash that cumbers so much of both cur- 
riculum and text-books. 

Western Sehool Jntrnal 
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" Ye may be aye stickin' in a tree. Jock ; it wQl 

be growin' when ye're sleepin'." Scotch Farmer. 



THE accommodations for the meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association at Scran- 
ton are of the most ample character. The 
city is large, with a population of seventy- 
five thousand or more. Its schools employ 
some two hundred teachers. Its hotels have 
accommodations beyond any demand that 
can be made upon them by the Association. 
In their plans for the Summer, therefore, 
we trust that Superintendents and Teachers 
will, so far as possible, include the State 
meeting to be held at Scranton early in 
July. We hope to present the programme 
of the sessions in our next issue. 



We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of teachers and others — the book is replete 
with interest for any intelligent reader — to 
"The Child and Nature; or Geography 
with Sand Modelling." Its author. Prof. 
Alex. E. Frye, now a resident of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was former principal of the 
Quincy School, Quincy, Mass., and subse- 
quently training teacher in the Cook County 
Normal School. He has given special atten- 
tion for some years to the subject of geogra- 
phy, and is perhaps the best theoretical and 
practical teacher of this branch in the coun- 
try. We have heard him before Institutes in 
Pennsylvania, and have greatly enjoyed his 
work, for its breath of view and common-sense 
suggestiveness, no less than for its tho- 
roughly philosophical method. This book 
presents the method at its best, and for the 



dollar price at which it is mailed by the 
Bay State Publishing Company of Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, to any address, the 
buyer will receive more for his money than 
ever before in the matter of geography. We 
heartily wish that Prof. Frye could be heard 
from every Institute platform in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that his book might be examined 
by all our Teachers and Superintendents. 

From the publisher's announcement we 
learn that the publishing house of John B. 
Alden, New York, has in press a work from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, entitled 
"The Unity of the Truth : in Christianity 
and Evolution." A well known professional 
critic of New York who read the manuscript 
says of it : " The book is admirable in every 
way. I think it better than any other work 
on this general topic with which I am ac- 
quainted — better, for example, than the 
Duke of Argyll's ' Reign of Law,' or Drum- 
mond's 'Natural Law.' I am persuaded 
that it will meet with a success not less 
decided than either of these books." Thb 
is certainly very high praise, for both of 
these works have gone through many edi- 
tions, and enjoy a world-wide popularity, 
such as has been attained by few similar 
books. Those who are giving attention to 
this subject will await the appearance of Dr. 
Hark's work with much interest, for he is 
one of the most thoughtful of American 
writers in this important direction. 

The circular of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, with their recommendation as to 
approved route of travel to San Francisco, 
and arrangements as to the comfort and 
economy of the trip, will be found else- 
where in The Journal^ to which we call the 
attention of Superintendents, Teachers and 
others who desire to take advantage of the 
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exceedingly low rates and special privileges 
offered by the railroads — namely : one fare 
for the round trip, tickets good for three 
months, stop-over privileges allowed at Chi- 
cago, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and points farther West, etc. 
Address Mr. H. A. Gross, Agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Lan- 
caster, Pa., who will be pleased to give fur- 
ther information, and to answer promptly 
all questions from teachers or others who 
think of making this cheap summer trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 



THE SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
CONVENTION. 



We have been unable to obtain the copy 
of Dr. Wickersham's paper on Nonnal 
Schools, promised in our last issue, which 
was read before the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Washington, the official to 
whom it was given by Dr. Lyte having 
either mislaid or lost the manuscript. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. W. preserved neither the 
original draft of the paper nor a copy of it. 

"Whatever may be done in other portions 
of Pennsylvania by the public schools in re- 
lation to Arbor Day, Lancaster certainly 
does her whole duty. Here teachers and 
stholars seem to be thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the day. As often as it comes 
along we find that thorough preparation has 
been made to celebrate the day, not with 
enthusiasm only, but by practical work. 
The necessity for an effective system of for- 
estry and tree-planting generally, is demon- 
strated in ways that cannot fail to leave their 
impress upon the rising generation, to whom 
we must look for the best fruits of these 
teachings, and upon whom, in fact, our 
strongest hopes depend. The seed sown in 
the schools will in the end yield the most 
abundant results. People must be educated 
to tree-planting, just as they must be to 
everything else to which they are not accus- 
tomed. It is difficult very often, to bring 
men and women of mature years to enter 
upon some new project, however meritorious. 
Not so with the impressible pupils in the 
schools. These early imbibe whatever is 
presented to them in the course of their 
studies, and the impressions then received 
generally remain through life. The more 
»e think over the subject the more we are 
impressed with the idea that the forestry 
question for this country must be solved in 
the school-room." So writes Mr. F. W. 
Dieffenderfer, one of the editors of the Lan- 
caster New Era, and also one of our most 
intelligent and enthusiastic practical arbori- 
culturists. 



THE recent convention of Superinten- 
dents at Harrisburg, the proceedings 
of which are reported in full in the present 
issue of iht Journal, was very successful and 
satisfactory. The whole State was well re- 
presented. The papers read before the 
meeting were able and worthy of careful 

study. 

The first paper, by Superintendent Wolf, 
discussed the subject of County Institutes ; 
and we were glad to notice that the system 
of our State, which throws the chief respon- 
sibility upon the County Superintendeiit, 
was ably maintained. An animated dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the paper, 
and resolutions were passed in relation to 
the time of holding institutes, .which, it is 
hoped, may eventuate in so distributing 
the dates of meeting that the State Depart- 
ment may be able to be more widely repre- 
sented. Last year, for some reason, 
twenty-four Institutes were convened during 
Christmas season. Probably this will not 
occur again; and better opportunity will 
be given the Superintendents to secure able 
instructors, and evening lecturers handling 
subjects in harmony with the educational 
purposes of a Teachers* Institute. 

The City and Borough Superintendents 
discussed with much warmth the able paper 
of Superintendent Shelley, of York. The 
difficulties connected with the transfer and 
promotion of teachers in City Schools re- 
quire the advice and action of the Superin- 
dents as well as of the Directors ; and the 
time is coming, when Directors, in our larger 
cities at least, will assume the noble position 
taken by the Cincinnati Board, and place 
the larger share of responsibility in this 
work directly upon the Superintendent. 

The last paper, considering the examina- 
tion and qualification of teachers, was a 
careful presentation of this important topic 
by Superintendent McNeal. A very earnest 
discussion followed. Indeed, so much de- 
pends upon the thorough work of our 
Superintendents in weeding out incompe- 
tent teachers and in constantly elevating the 
professional standard of all engaged in pub- 
lic instruction, that the subject ought to 
command our most earnest concern. Rigid 
thoroughness in the granting of certificates 
is demanded on every side and at any cost. 
Certificates are worse than useless if their 
face value is not acknowledged; and the 
Superintendents owe it to their office to ban- 
ish from the body of teachers those whose 
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scholarship and professional skill are insuffi- 
cient. Even after the granting of provisional 
certificates, by careful inspection of actual 
work in the school-room, the Superinten- 
dent should satisfy himself in regard to each 
and all ; and only after full and successful 
experience, and by evidence of unmistak- 
able character, should a professional certifi- 
cate be granted. More than this, when 
those holding provisional certificates are 
found to be defective in their work and non- 
progressive, they should no longer be 
allowed in the ranks at all. The very ob- 
ject of supervision and inspection is to 
enable the Superintendent to retain the good 
and turn away the bad, and nothing should 
shake his firmness is so doing. Nothing 
can be worse for the educational work of a 
county than a large body of indifferent pro- 
visional teachers. While injuring the schools, 
it blocks the way for the incoming of better 
teachers for the future. We feel satisfied 
that good lesults will come from the study 
of this paper and of the discussion which it 
elicited. 

During the convention, Governor Beaver 
made a very earnest address which was 
heartily appreciated. He eloquently urged 
the Superintendents to make every exertion 
in their power to aid the Forestry move- 
ment throughout the Commonwealth, by 
securing in their schools a proper observance 
of Arbor Day. He also pressed upon their 
attention the subject of Industrial Training, 
which is at present challenging the thought 
of educators throughout the country. His 
able remarks showed the deep interest he 
has taken and is taking in these subjects, 
and all recognized his zealous desire that his 
own State shall keep in the front rank in 
all the noble arts of peace. 

Dr. Wickersham was also present, and 
with much feeling addressed the convention, 
recalling earlier days, and the zeal and 
victories of the fathers, and at the same time, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, pointing 
to further fields of conquest into which the 
Common Schools must enter before their 
noble mission can accomplish what its idea 
involves. As iEneas exhorted his well-worn 
heroes, so did our former leader on this oc- 
casion address us, — 

Revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite. Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
Tendimus in Latium : sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt. 

Such conventions cannot but do good, and 
we are glad the body unanimously requested 
that hereafter they be called annually. 



THIRD OF A CENTURY. 



THE Convention of Superintendents at 
Harrisburg brings up in the minds of 
veterans in the cause the vivid contrast be- 
tween the condition oif things now and the 
status of affairs when a like convention, 
consisting only of County Superintendents, 
met a third of a century ago, during the 
Legislative session of 1855. ^h^^ theSu- 
perin tendency was new in Pennsylvania, and 
only upon the threshold of its arduous ex- 
periences. Our reorganized school system 
was resting uneasily on the quicksands of 
unsettled and predominantly hostile public 
sentiment. The future was more than du- 
bious, and '' darkness was on the face of the 
deep.** The organic structure of the 
school system was in peril of disaster in 
some of its most essential features, and it 
was the settled conviction of many intelli- 
gent and prominent people that the huge 
fabric would not long be sustained, and that 
the attempt to operate it would have to be 
given up. Salaries were pitifully inade- 
quate to the work, and, as a consequence, 
there was a corresponding lack of qualifica- 
tions and energy and zeal on the part 0/ 
many of the mcumbents. All this, (ii 
course, lowered the public estimate of tlic 
value and availability of the new superris- 
ing agency, and increased the difficulty of 
sustaining it against the adverse current of 
public prejudice. The officers of the School 
Department in that distant day seemed at 
times like men trying to lift themselves in a 
hand-basket, constantly obliged to make 
strenuous and untiring efforts to sustain the 
new schobl law, instead of, as now, being 
securely supported by it. Much that was 
attempted then, and hoped for in the future, 
was widely regarded as chimerical and vis- 
ionary, and found no responsive echo io 
sluggish and reluctant public sentiment. 

The champions of the cause were virtually 
leaders of a forlorn hope. But time and 
patience and combined effort and influence 
gradually changed the current, and success 
was ultimately achieved in the face of many 
ungenerous predictions to the contrary. It 
was years, however, before the final victory 
was achieved, and the slow-changing opin- 
ions of the people first tolerated, and then 
supported, the new agencies and powers that 
the law had created. The work of that day 
was mainly preliminary in its character, and 
only in the shadowy future could be seen 
the higher and truer educational work that 
now characterizes the great bulk of our 
school operations. To call common school 
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teaching then a profession was a grotesque 
travesty upon the pedagogic art, and, in the 
main^ school economy was away back in the 
dark ages. Toilers in the field at the pres- 
ent day often see discouragement in the 
task before them, because their ideal is so 
far beyond attempted achievment ; whereas 
if they could take a long look backward, as 
well as forward, they would more truly re- 
alize the immense progress that has been 
made, and the high vantage ground they al- 
ready occupy, and 'in the light of that in- 
spiring consciousness they would move for- 
ward with buoyant courage and unflagging 
hopefulness to still greater victories. 

Those only who cherish optimistic visions 
of the future are worthy a place in the ranks 
of the marching army that has never suffered 
a defeat, nor turned its back upon any op- 
posing obstacle. Immense progress has 
been made in the thirty-three years that now 
pass in mental review, and we are on the 
threshold of the final completion of the op- 
erative frame- work of our school system, 
and, following hard upon it, the fullest and 
best development of our school life — ^a full- 
ness of development that will silence the 
caTiI of the disaffected and the clamor of 
rival 'jealousies and uncharitableness — when 
(he old Keystone will produce a race of ed- 
ucated men and women to do their share of 
the world's work, in Church and State, in 
the business world and by the domestic 
fireside, who will find no superiors in any 
community on earth. 



RECORD OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



FOR many years it has been the custom 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
f Pennsylvania, composed of Chester and 
Delaware counties, to select the cadets for 
West Point and Annapolis by a competitive 
, examination. As there will be a vacancy in 
k the Naval Academy to be filled from that 
district next summer, the usual examination 
was held in West Chester in April. Three 
leading educators of the District composed 
the examining board, and eleven young 
men entered the examination. They were 
from all parts of the two counties and most 
of them had been educated in High Schools, 
Af ilitary Schools, or private schools, but the 
candidate who stood highest in the examina- 
tion was a young man, really a boy, the son 
of a shoemaker supporting his family by his 
ciaily labor, who had received his whole 
education in the public schools. A few 
weeks before, he had completed the |[raded 



course of study in the township ungraded 
school. But it was in the township (East- 
town) which has for years paid better sal- 
aries to its teachers than any other in Ches- 
ter county, and in which the Directors take 
a great personal interest in the schools, care- 
fully selecting the best teachers, keeping 
them as long as they can, and looking after 
them and the schools constantly. 

And be it ^aid to the credit of Hon. 
Smedley Darlington, member of Congress 
from that district, and himself an old 
teacher, that, although he is a radical Re- 
publican and represents a strong Republican 
District, he appointed this lad solely on his 
merits, his father being of an opposite po- 
litical party. We have known Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens to do the same thing, and at 
the same time to lend the young candidate 
Ihe necessary hundred dollars or more, for 
deposit upon entering the Academy. 

Competitive examination affords a fair 
field to all who choose to enter the Ibts, 
and enables all classes of advanced school^ 
to be represented by their pupils. The 
largest class, and one of the strongest that 
has ever graduated from the West Point Mili- 
tary School, was that of 1886, in which was 
a goodly proportion of cadets who received 
appointment under the competitive exam- 
ination plan, mainly from the public schools, 
among them a son of one of the editors of 
this journal, and a graduate of the Lancaster 
High School. 

No cadet appointed from the Ninth Con- 
gressional District (Lancaster county) under 
the competitive plan, since its adoption by 
Thaddeus Stevens more than thirty years ago, 
has failed to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for admission to the Military Academy, 
at which test from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent, of appointees from the country at large 
fail and are rejected each year. Of those 
who pass this test, probably an average of 
from forty to fifty per cent, are "found" 
and dismissed, or permitted to resign during 
the four years* course that follows. Of ap- 
pointees from Lancaster county under the 
competitive plan but one has failed to grad- 
uate, this failure resulting from a desire to 
get away from the hard work and stem dis- 
cipline of that famous school — implying 
want of grit rather than lack of ability or 
of attainment m scholarship. 

The class of 1876 was second in numbers 
only to that of 1886. At it^ head during 
each year of the course, and at graduation, 
stood Wm. M. Black, now a captain of 
United States Engineers, also a graduate of 
the Lancaster High School, appointed by 
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competitive examination. We have heard 
him, on more than one occasion, express 
his grateful sense of obligation to the public 
schools for the valuable preparatory train- 
ing they afforded him. A graduate of the 
Marietta High School, this county, took 
the same rank at Annapolis, and was sent to 
the famous Woolwich school in England for 
a post-graduate course. The present cadets 
are a young man at West Point from one of 
the ungraded country schools, and at An- 
na4)olis from the Lancaster High School, 
both standing well in their classes. 

We may add in this connection, however, 
that while the common schools thus make 
good their claim upon the respect and con- 
fidence of the public, it is not best for the 
boys themselves that they should enter these 
National schools too young. It would be 
better to continue their studies until more 
mature in body and mind, and with char- 
acter strong and well-formed. Better enter 
West Point especially, in the maturity of 
early manhood than at the age when boys 
usually complete the course of study in the 
public schools. 



OUR SEVENTH ARBOR DAY. 



OBSERVANCE AT LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 



THE newspapers report a general observ- 
' ance of Arbor Day, which in so large a 
State as Pennsylvania means the planting of 
very many fruit, shade and forest trees. In 
many places, where the schools have not 
yet closed, the day was observed by tree- 
planting and special exercises appropriate 
to the occasion. Having once broken 
ground to plant, it is hoped that the spell 
may be broken also which seems to rest 
upon so many otherwise good people, pre- 
venting them from childhood to old age 
from ever planting a tree, or thinking it be- 
coming or possible for them to do so. *• Let 
the boys and girls begin this work in the 
schools, as they are now doing, and the men 
and women will carry it on,*' is a very safe 
theory upon this most practical subject of 
tree- planting. 

The boys of the High School at Lancas- 
ter made their seventh general tree-plant- 
ing, some of the girls also putting in trees. 
The boys of the first class have also under- 
taken to care for a row of trees on the two 
street sides of Shreiner's cemetery, planting 
such as are needed, and placing substantial 
tree boxes around those already growing as 
well as those just planted. 



The trees were distributed to the pupils 
towards noon, and they were then dismised 
to plant them according to instructions r^ 
ceived at the opening of the morning ses- 
sion. The programme of the day, in addi- 
tion to the reading of Governor Beaver's 
Arbor Day proclamation and selections ap- 
propriate to the occasion, afforded a remark- 
ably fine musical entertainment. The High 
School chorus sang delightfully, the volume 
of tone, variety of expression and accuracy 
of movement being especially noteworthy. 
To hear the "Rataplan," the "Three Fish- 
ers,'* "O Fair Dove," "I Come, I Come," 
and one or two others, as they were sung by 
this chorus of 250 or more voices, was 
something to be remembered. The High 
School orchestra of twenty members, one- 
fourth of them girls, which accompanied the 
chorus throughout, and which also played 
four overtures or instrumental selections, 
under the lead of Prof. Thorbahn, their in- 
sthictor, deservedly attracted much atten- 
tion for the accuracy of their work. If 
there is another High School in the State 
that ha^ instructors in music equal to Prof. 
Carl Matz and Prof. Carl Thorbahn, we 
should be glad to know of it. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Reading and Prayer Rer. £. L KmL 

Chorus— Angel of Peace (O. W. Holmes} Kdkr. 

Chorus — Brinj; Flowers (Felicia Hemans) ))(&■• 

Instrumental—Overture : Concealment (Heinrich). 

High School Orchestra. 

Chorus — ^Loving Voices Gknw. 

Chorus— Rataplan (" Daughter of Regiment")- . • VoumA. 

Chorus— Three Fishers (Chas. Kingslcy} Hnlhh. 

Reading — Arbor-Day Proclamation of his ExceUeocv JaiMs A. 
Beaver. Governor of Pennsylvania . . . H. D. McCaskey. 
Concerted Duct — Piano and Viola (Goltman). 

Edith Metsger and Prot. C. Thorbahn, 

Clarionet Solo Prof . Cari Thortato. 

Reading— Arbor- Day Lessons from History. Luther D. Ren. 

Chorus (by the Girls)— The Kerry Dance Mollof. 

Chorus—O Fair Dove ! O Fond Dove 1 (Jean Ingelow) . Gaoy. 
Instrumental— Selections from Opera of" Martha" (Floto*;. 

High School Orchestra. 
Reading— Brave Old Oak (H. F. Chorley). . Katie A. Unber. 
Reading— The Song of the Brook .... Esther M. Kea^- 

Chorus— Gently Sighs the Breeze Gbm. 

Chorus— What Are the Wild Waves Saying? Glow. 

Instrumental — Overture : " Hav Dav" (Keeber). 

High School Orchestra. 

Gbnsral Remarks. 
Instnimental — Overture : *' Salutation" (Koehler). 

High School Orchestra. 
Chorus — Pleasure Climbs to Every Mountain . . . Golhna. 

Chorus— Spring Song : "I Come I I Come!*' Bellw- 

Doxology— Praise God from Whom Ail Blessings Flow. 

Mr. Wm. McComsey, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the School Board, 
thanked the school very heartily for their 
delightful music ; Rev. E. L. Reed, who is 
himself a good musician, did not think tbit 
anywhere else in the State was there a mufl- 
cal programme of equal excellence on this 
Arbor day. Mr. Jas. C. Gable commended 
the action of the boys of the graduating 
class, and spoke of the benefit to the indi- 
vidual from his personal interest in plant 
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growth and, his love of nature. Mr. J. P, 
McCaskey read an extract from an old news- 
paper, and spoke of the cemetery adjoining 
the school, his remarks much as follows : 

In a copy of the Lancaster Intelligencer 
bearing date Wednesday, April 30, 1800, which 
one of the boys left at the desk a few days since, 
l(ind this paragraph, no doubt taken from a 
Philadelphia paper of that early day : 

"To the innabitants of the cities in the United 
States, on the planting of trees near their dwell- 
ing houses, in the streets, and in public squares : 

"The inhabitants of the cities in the United 
States, and principally of Philadelphia, are suf- 
ficiently convinced of the prodigious advantages 
arising from trees planted in the streets and 
public sQuares. They are one of the first causes 
of the salubrity of the air ; because the branches 
and leaves have the property of collecting and 
absorbing the mephiuc exhalations common in 
the sumnier season. The shade of trees cools 
the air anil keeps the heat of the sun and the dust 
from the houses. It will also afford great com- 
fort to laboring men, working in the streets, and 
to passers-by, who, when the streets are en- 
tirely unshaded, are consequently exposed to 
the scorching heat of the sunl A house, the 
front whereof is planted with trees, might be 
rented or sold more advantageously than an- 
other not so ; hence the trees are not only an 
onament, but of real profit.'* 

Eighty-eight years ago, as we see, tihe Intelli" 
gencer was giving space to this matter. It is 
doing the same thing to-day, as are all its con- 
temporaries, to most excellent purpose. 

Acting upon a suggestion of Mr. Gable, the 
practical man of our high school force, made to 
the school on last spring Arbor Day, the boys 
of the graduating class of this year have selected 
the streets along Shreiner's cemetery — ^but a 
short distance from the school — for tree-plantine. 
They have also provided boxes for the trees sd- 
ready growing there. It is hoped that the re- 
sult may, in a few years, speak for itself and for 
the lads who have taken this matter under their 
care. This, we trust, may lead to an interest in 
the cemetery, on the part of the school, which 
shall aid in restoring something of its old-time 
attractiveness. 

It is fitting that this place should be chosen 
by the class, for the tomb of Thaddeus Stevens 
is here, a champion of freedom and of the com- 
mon schools. As has just been said, we shall 
hope that other planting will be done here, un- 
til this " God's Acre," to which lovers of freedom 
come that they may look upon the grave of the 
peat Commoner, shall seem more worthy, from 
^ quiet beauty of its surroundings, to be the 
honored spot where repose the ashes of a leader 
in one of the most momentous struggles of might 
^inst manhood of which history makes record. 

Here also is a monument to the memory of 
F* J. Kramph, a man about whose grave fair 
flowers should bloom, and near which sweet 
hirds should sing amid the the branches of no- 
ble trees. Thirty- five years ago, he planted, 
Vfith good judgment and excellent taste, his pri- 
vate grounds on the corner of Chestnut and 



Charlotte streets, now the Franklin grounds. 
Thirty years ago he died, but the trees grew on, 
and they are to-day an Infinitely better memor- 
ial than marble. For a quarter of a century, the 
result of his work, in this apparently small di- 
rection of tree-planting, has been a source of 
daily enjoyment to hundreds of passers-by who 
are men and women better and happier, in 
some degree at least, because thereof. The 
key-note to his estimable character is found in 
the sentiment inscribed upon his monument, 
" All religion has relation to life, and the life of 
religion is to do good." It were but fitting that 
the spot in which his mortal remains lie buried 
— distant a hundred yards or more from the 
trees he planted — should be one of the most 
attractive in the city. 

This cemetery is also the burial place of John 
W. Jackson, another well-known and most 
honored citizen of Lancaster, whose life was 
closely identified for many years with the gen- 
eral direction of our public schools. We knew 
him long as familiar acquaintance and personal 
friend. Very early in the history of the schools . 
he became deeply interested in their purpose 
and results, both realized and prospective, and 
thenceforward he was their faithful soldier and 
servant to his life's end. What man that knew 
him well but recalls his memory with tender re- 
spect, and with a feeling of regard that is near 
akin, to personal affection ? Thoughtful, patient, 
a man of keen discernment, broad charity, gen- 
erous impulse, and good life — let his memory 
be kept green ! 

Why may not this place be n^ade to attract 
again as it once did under the touch of old 
Martin Shreiner's hand, who made it a garden 
of bloom in our boyhood memories, and whose 
name is also here upon one ot the memorial 
stones ? It were proper that the schools should 
contribute, under wise direction, towards mak- 
ing it a more attractive spot to our citizens gen- 
erally, as well as to the occasional visitor drawn 
thither by patriotic sentiment or personal regard. 

The editor of the Lancaster New Eta^ in 
a recent article on "Arbor Day at the High 
School," says: 

Not only did the pupils of the High School in 
this city measure up to the suggestions and re- 
quirements of Arbor Day in so far as the practi- 
cal observance was concerned, but they im- 
proved the occasion, and a most opportune one 
It was, to show what they have been doing in 
another field of aesthetic culture, that of vocal 
and instrumental music. We were among those 
who on last Friday afternoon took their way to 
the High School to see and hear what the pu- 
pils in this " People's College" had prepared for 
the occasion, we have no room to enter into 
all the details of what was done on that occa- 
sion. We can only say that a long and most 
interesting programme, embracing vocal music 
by all the male and female pupils, and instru- 
mental music by the High School orchestra, was 
most satisfactorily carried out. We do not say 
that the young lads and lasses who compose 
that musical organization are all highly gifted 
musical geniuses, but we do say that they made. 
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music that would have done credit to musical 
organizations which make far greater preten- 
sions. In fact, the music was of excellent char- 
acter throughout, and the well-deserved applause 
with which it was greeted on the part of the 
vistors showed how thoroughly it was appreci- 
ated. 

And now for a little retrospection. There 
were old school boys there on last Friday, lis- 
tening to the music and noting the surround- 
ings. They could not help contrasting what 
thev saw with their own school-boy advantages 
ana difficulties forty years ago. There was no 
music deserving the name in the schools then ; 
there were no musical instructors, no school or- 



chestnis rendering the works of the great com- 
posers in most excellent 5t>'le; there was no 
well-equipped gymnasium, where the body as 
well as the mind might be cared for; there were 
no handsome grounds and no stately structures 
standing thereon. Times have changed since 
then, and the change has in all things been for 
the better. What a magnificent thing our free 
school system is ! What a glorious work it is 
doing ! How deserving of credit the men who 
gave it to us ! How much we owe, all of os, to 
the able, enthusiastic, and most worthy men 
and women who from week to week and from 
year to year give their lives* best services to 
the cause of public education ! 
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Department of Public Instruction, ) 
Harkisburg, May, 1888. j 

THE annual examinations of the several 
State Normal Schools will be held as 
follows : 

Tuesday, May 29, 9 a. m. 

Mansfield' — Prof. James Elden, Supt. M. F. 
Cass, and Supt. W. B. Gillett. 

Tuesday, June 5, 9 a. m. 

^ Bioomsburg, — Prof. J. F. McCreary, Supt. W. 
£. Bloom, and Supt. W. D. Steinbach. 

West C4<?5/<?r.— Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Jos. S. Walton, and Supt. D. M. Wolf. 

Lock Haven. — Prof. A. J. Davis, Supt. D. M. 
Brungard, and Supt. D. M. Wolf. 

Tuesday. June 12, 9 a. m. 

Clarion, — Prof. J. A. Cooper, Supt. C. F. 
McNutt, and Supt. W. P. Eckles. 

California, — Prof. L. H. Durling, Supt. Geo. 
A. Spindler, and Supt. J. M. Berkey. 

Miller sville.—^xoi, D. J. Waller, Supt. M. J. 
Brecht. and Supt. R. K. Buehrle. 

Tuesday, June 19. 9 a. m. 

Kutstown, — Prof. E. O. Lyte, Supt. L. A. 
Freeman, and Supt. R. T. Ditchburn. 

Edinboro. — Prof. Theodore B. Noss, Supt. 
Geo. B. Lord, and Supt. R. M. Streeter. 

Shippensburg, — Prof. Geo. M. Philips, Supt. 
A. J. Beitzel, and Supt. B. W. Peck. 

Tuesday, June 26, 9 a. m. 

Indiana, — Prof. D. C. Thomas, Supt. W. A. 
Cochran, and Supt. J. W. Leech. 

Superintendents of the several Normal School 
Districts are invited to be present at the exami- 
nations in their respective districts. The ex- 
penses of the members of the Board of Exami- 
ners will be paid by the State. No one ap- 
pointed as a member of the Board can be 
absent without securing the services of another 
person, of the same class, and all such changes 
shall be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. Each student must receive four affirma- 
tive votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 



tions will be in force : i. The examination must 
be strictly private, no person being admitted ex- 
cept the members of the faculty, the Board of 
Trustees, and invited guests. 2. The voting 
must be done by ballot. 3. The result of the 
examinations must be announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. 
The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches . First — Mathematics, includ- 
ing Arithlnetic, Algebra and Geometry. Sec- 
ond — Natural Sciences ^ including Natural Hiil- 
osophy. Botany and Physiology and Hygiene. 
Third — Language^ including Spelling, Readiflf, 
Grammar, KJietoric and the elements of Latin. 
Fourth — Historical Sciences ^ including Geopa* 
phy. History of the United States and the Coosid- 
tution of the United States. Fifth— /V^<rjjww/ 
Studies, including Mental Philosophy, Methods 
of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 
the same branches. 

3. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent r^ 
quired, and for the length of time named in the 
course of study, can graduate. 

Nortnal School I^ncipals are earnestly n- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelim- 
nary examination of the classes, in their several 
schools, and to drop all students not fully ^e- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, and suitable pencils for writ- 
ing. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find tf 
all the schools the minutes of the proceedings 
of the several Boards of Examiners which have 
held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all students who are recom- 
mended for examination. 

E. E. Higbee, 
Supt. Public Instnutiw* 
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DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 



PUBLISHING ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



THE law entitled "An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial 
statements of School Boards/' should not be 
disregarded by Boards of Directors. It is as 
follows : 

Sec. I. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if foiind to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form pub- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed hand bills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

Sec. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law ; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are herebjr repealed. 
l^ovided. That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 



REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS. 



THE reports of Inspectors of the Soldiers' 
Orphan Schools for the year ending May 
31st, 1887, ^c ^s follows : 

REPORT OF MRS. MIRA ATTICK. 

To E. E. HiGBEE, Superintendent of Soldiers* 

Orphan Schools: 

Dear Sir: I have the honor and pleasure to 
present to you my first annual report as inspec- 
tor and examiner of the solcfiers* orphan schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

You wiU remember that quite unexpectedly, 
and unsolicited by me, I was asked, by Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, to accept this position. I 
had never been m one of these schools, there- 
fore my knowledge of the requirements was 
▼cry imperfect; in fact I was a novice, unac- 
quaintea with all business matters of such insti- 
tutions, and I naturally hesitated to assume 
such responsibity. I was assured by the Gover- 
nor that it would not be a difficult task, if I 
could endure the fatigue of traveling, as some 



of the schools were quite distant and in several 
instances the roads^ very rough, and that I 
would find a great deal that was very pleasant 
in connection with the schools. The examina- 
tions, he further remfirked, were very delightful 
and interesting, and he kindly offered any as- 
sistance I might desire at any time. Thus, 
with the help and kindness of the Governor, bv 
sending books and other information, also with 
the proffered aid from yourself and the oblig- 
ing clerks of the Department, as well as from 
the commanders and some of the comrades of 
Posts 58 and 116, 1 consented to at least make 
the attempt. 

Having received my commission on October 
29, 1886, I made my first visit on November 
22. The cordial welcome that greeted me at 
every school and at all the homes with but one 
exception, was so highly encouraging that I 
then determined to continue and do all in my 
power to discharge the duties of the position 
faithfully and conscientiously. My visits 
throughout have been pleasant and satisfactory. 
I was agreeablv surpnsed and much gratified 
to find the schools in such a good condition, 
and to see how well the children have been 
cared for in every respect. Any suggestions 
which I have found it necessary to make were 
pleasantly received and cheerfully adopted, 
showing a perfect willingness on the part of the 
principals to do everything they could which 
would promote the comfort and advance the in- 
terests of the children under their charge. I 
sincerely regret that I was unable to attend any 
of th^ public examinations. I give in the fol- 
lowing report the result of my visits, and it 
might be well to add in this connection that in 
no case was my presence anticipated, being on 
my first trip unacquainted with any of the prin- 
cipals or managers. 

Chester Spring's,-^K» H. Van Horn, man- 
ager. Number of children on roll, 311. Two 
visits. This school occupies a series of build- 
ings — some are frame and some stone — all in 
good condition. The old hospital of the Revo- 
lutionary times is still used. Previous to the 
school's being established here it had been a 
watering place. The water is very clear, cool, 
and of the best quality. My visits to this school 
have been pleasant and in every way satisfac- 
tory. 

Dayton. — Mrs. Eliza Ambrose, principal. 
Number of children on roll, 225. Two visits. 
This school is doing very nicely. The prin- 
cipal is a lady who seems quite competent for 
the position, and discharges the multiplicity of 
her duties with kindness and firmness. The 
children are very much attached to her. Indi- 
vidual towels are not supplied, and the bathing 
facilities are not as satisfactory as I find them 
at the other schools. 

Harford. — ^J. M. Clark, principal. Number 
of children on roll, 249. Two visits. This 
school is delightfully situated. Everything is 
conveniently arranged and well managed, as 
far as I can judge. The children are certainly 
well cared for and are kindly treated by those 
in charge. 

Mansfield, — Number of children on roll, 211. 
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Two visits. Mrs. Jane M. Allen was in charge 
during my two visits. W^at she has done for 
this school has been well done. It has been 
her aim and ambition to spare nothing which 
would contribute to the welfare of the children, 
and the result proves that she has faithfully 
performed her part during her administration 
and is deserving of the warmest praise. 

McAUisten'ule. — ^J. M. Sherwood, principal. 
Number of children on roll, 232. Two visits. 
This is a pleasant school to inspect. The build- 
ings are large, built of brick and in good condi- 
tion. The children are healthy and well cared 
for. Plenty of the best food and clothing, and 
most efficient teachers and other help. 

Mercer, — ^J. H. Smith, principal. Number of 
children on roll, 297. Two visits. The old 
frame buildings were erected for a water-cure 
establishmant, and are in very good repair 
considering what they are. New and higher 
buildings would be much better. I was very 
much pleased with the manner in which every- 
thing was conducted at this school. Mr. Smith 
is well qualified for the work, and attends to his 
duties very thoroughly and nicely. The lava- 
tory arrangements are verv good. 

Mount Joy, — E. O. Kreider, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 253. Three visits. 
There is no fault to be found with this school. 
In fact, I was very much gratified at each visit 
to find everything in the best of order and one 
and all doing their work faithfully. I was de- 
lighted to hear of the success of their examina- 
tion. « 

S, O, Institute, — P. J. Umstead, principal. 
Number of children on roll, 296. Two visits. 
This is an excellent institution in every respect, 
and has a splendid location in the city of Phila- 
delphia. It has all the modern improvements 
for heating, cooking and laundry. All con- 
nected with the school are not only qualified, 
but also very kind and agreeable. The kinder- 
garten is under good management and is an 
important feature of the school. 

Uniontown, — A. H. Waters, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 268. This was the first 
school I visited. A new school building had 
been erected, and many improvements were 
almost completed. The new dining-room and 
kitchen are now finished. Mr. Waters and 
family can congratulate themselves on having 
made this school, with all its improvements, 
one of the best in the State. This has occas- 
ioned verv considerable expense, but the re- 
sults are hiehly satisfactory, because the im- 
provements have made the place far more con- 
venient and attractive. This school I have 
visited twice, the first time remaining from 
Monday until Wednesday morning, and the 
second time over night. 

White Hall, — S. B. Heiges, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 254. Three visits. The 
kindergarten at this school is worthy of special 
notice. The building is on the opposite side of 
the road from the main school building and has 
a good location. The school-room, dormitor- 
ies &c., are all in excellent order, being well 
ventilated, neat, and clean. It is occupied by 
the matron and 27 litde boys. 



I also visited the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children, in which 
there are 2 soldiers* orphans, and the following 
homes : Church Home, 5 children ; Children's 
Home, I child; St. John's Orphan Asylum, 2 
children ; St. Paul's Orphan Home, 54 children ; 
Tressler Orphan Home, 102 children, and the 
Industrial School, 1 1 children. These homes are 
all very attractive, cheerful and pleasant, neat 
and comfortable. The home at Butler is now the 
most complete in its arrangements. 1 have 
made two visits to this home. The buildings 
are better than some of the other homes, and 
are now supplied with natural gas for cooking 
and heating. 

The buildings at many of the schools are so 
old that it is very difficult to keep them in re- 
pair. It would be best to rebuild them as they 
are too low and should have higher ceilings ; 
ventilation could then be made better. "Rie 
Schools not being permanent, this is not recom- 
mended. 

Military discipline is considered the best. 
The children are under drill all the time, 
whether in school or out; going to or from 
their classes, and in their entrance to or exit 
from the different buildings. The principals 
and teachers are competent for their several 
positions and faithful in the performance of 
what is required from the first grade to the 
eighth. 

Dormitories, — ^These are well ventilated and 
clean, including beds, bedding, fioors, &c. 

Military Tactics, — Military tactics and calis- 
thenics are taught, also household and domes- 
tic pursuits. The old clothing is utilized by 
making it into carpets, which look very neat 
and pretty in the aormitories. Economy and 
good housekeeping are thus unitedly taught. 

Agriculture, — Agricultural pursuits, includ- 
ing practical farmmg and floriculture, are also 
taught at some of the schools. 

Food, — ^The food furnished is of the best qual- 
ity, of the most substantial kind, and is well and 
carefully prepared. 

Clothing. — The material ^of the clothing is of 
good quality. The children are neatly dressed, 
healthy and happy. 

There has been some sickness in the schools, 
but comparatively few deaths. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

MiRA Attick, 
Inspector and Examiner. 



REPORT OF JOHN W. SAVERS. 

To E. E. HiGBEE, Superintendent of Soldiers 

Orphans* Schools : 

Sir: At your request, I have again visited 
the schools. It has afforded me great pleasure 
to render this voluntary service and to report to 
you the result of my inspection. I found tbe 
Chester Springs, McAUisterville, Mount Joy, and 
Soldiers* Orphan Institute, to which my atten- 
tion was most particularly directed, in excellent 
condition. I have observed but little, if any. 
improvements to the buildings, their sanitary 
condition, or in the convenience of their ar- 
rangements, with the exception of a new roof 
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upon one of the smaller outhouses at the Mount 
Joy school. 

Instruction, — No change has been made in 
the course of instruction, nor could there be 
without positive disadvantage to the scholars ; 
neither have any changes been made among 
the teachers excepting such as have been re- 
quired by accidental circumstances. Probably 
no schools in the Commonwealth have, as a 
rule, been provided with a better schedule of 
studies or with more efficient and earnest in- 
structors than the soldiers' orphan schools. I 
have had occasion heretofore, to commend the 
course of instruction and the ability of the 
teachers to apply it. My present visit has not 
changed my favorable opinion. The advance- 
ment of the pupils is quite marked and is cer- ^ 
tainly equal to that of any schools in the country. 

Health. — 1 he scholars are cleanly in appear- 
ance, comfortably clothed, well fed, and auite 
happy and contented. The general health of 
the schools is remarkable ; a better showing is 
not made anywhere in the State. The propor- 
tion of sickness is, and from the earliest institu- 
tion of the schools has been, exceedingly small. 
Whatever theoretical defects may have been 
imagined in the sanitary surroundings of the 
schools, ^there certainly have been no real de- 
ficiencies which have, in the slightest degree, 
been detrimental to health. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the sanitary arrangements 
are better at most of the schools than at a ma- 
jority of the best private residences of the coun- 
try or at most of our hotels at our summer 
health resorts. 

Moral Training, — The evidences of good 
moral training are manifest throughout the 
schools. They are also attested by hundreds of 
persons who have taken the sixteeners into 
their employ. It cannot be otherwise. The 
excellent character of the teachers, as well as 
their interest in the welfare of their pupils, is a 
guarantee that the morals of the schools will not 
be disregarded. 

Finally, — The public has had before it a con- 
siderable degree of controversy in regard to the 
condition and management of the schools. 
Many have been led to expect that radical 
chancres would be made ; that new buildings 
would be erected with extended accommoda- 
tions and improved sanitary appliances; that 
an entirely different style of living would be in- 
troduced, and the scholars be supplied with 
luxuries not found in the humble homes from 
which they came or in those into which they 
will have to go when their time is out. I can 
only say that none of these things have been 
done. Some of them are not practicable, and 
others are not proper. If any fault exists it 
must be attributed to the system, and not to the 
management. The same causes operate now 
which existed two years ago, and it is no dere- 
liction either of the Inspectors or yourself that 
greater improvements have not been made. 
The State does not own the buildings, and the 
compensation paid to owners is not sufficient to 
do what is demanded. The Commonwealth 
has pledged itself to furnish comfortable homes 
and to give a fair, substantial, rudimentary 



English education to her soldiers' orphans, and 
that pledge has been faithfully kept. 

The jealous interest and unabated watchful- 
ness of the Grand Army of the Republic over 
the welfare of their dead comrades' orphans is 
a strong guarantee that no great wrong will be 
permitted against the schools or in them with- 
out a prompt demand for speedy redress. I 
have, therefore, no fear of the verdict of the 
future upon the present oversight and manage- 
ment. The pupils, through their organized so- 
cial union, will speak for themselves ; and their 
lives as useful and patriotic citizens will speak 
for the schools. Grateful to you for your con- 
tinued confidence, and congratulating you uj^n 
the success which has attended your adminis- 
tration, 

I respectfully submit this report. 

J. W. Savers, 
Special Examiner, 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Allegheny. — Supt. Hamilton : Verona bor- 
ough has built an addition, adding five rooms 
to its Second ward school building making it one 
of the most complete as well as most convenient 
school buildings in our county. Two new 
frame school buildings have been built in Rob- 
inson township. The school apparatus of Char- 
tiers borough has been increased by a full set 
of wall maps. Sewickley borough has had its 
school apparatus increased during the year. The 
schools throughout our county are now pretty 
well supplied with apparatus. It is with feeling 
of profound sorrow that we call attention of the 
readers of The Journal to the sudden death of 
ex-county Supt. J. S. Johnston. He died of 
pneumonia on March 23, after a brief illness of 
tour days. He was possessed of rare intellec- 
tual vigor, great decision of character and firm- 
ness of purpose. As superintendent of this 
county his administration was positive and ag- 
gressive ; and in laboring to bring the schools up 
to his high ideal, he did much to increase their 
efficiency and to advance the interests and pro- 
mote the welfare of education. He was an 
earnest, exemplary Christian, active in every 
good work, a man whose life was one of conse- 
cration and devotion to the Master. He leaves 
a wife and three children to mourn his loss. 

Armstrong. — Supt. Bowser: Local insti- 
tutes held at Kittanning Apollo, Mt. Olivet, and 
Worthington were well patronized, and the ex- 
cises were highly interesting and practical. 

Beaver.— 'Supt. Reed : Almost all of the 
ungraded schools closed in March. I had pre- 
viously ascertained, by means of a blank form 
of instruction, the names of all the pupils who 
had completed the common branches. Exam- 
inations were then held. Out of the sixty-nine 
pupils reported, twenty-five received certificates 
of graduation. It is thought that much eood 
will come from this plan. The schools of the 
county have been unusually good during the 
term just closed. 

Cambria. — Supt. Leech : I recently attended 
a local institute in Portage district. It was well 
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attended by teachers and citizens ; and espec- 
ially by the children. This district, aided by 
several of its neighbors, has held ten of these 
institutes, and unquestionably with good results. 
A wide-awake local institute was also held in 
Ebensburg, by the teachers of several contiguous 
districts. In the evening the attendance was 
so large that some were turned away. 

CENTRE.--Supt. Wolf: The Board of Trus- 
tees of the State College, at a recent meeting, 
established a Chair of Pedagogy, and elected the 
Principal of the Preparatory Department to the 
new position. The teacher and pupils of the 
Centre Line school secured by means of a fes- 
tival, sufficient funds for the purchase of a set 
of outline maps. The principal of the Spring 
Mills grammar school purchased a sufficient 
number of standard literary works to furnish in- 
structive reading for his pupils during the year. 

Chester. — Supt. Walton : The directors of 
London Grove township have built a new 
school-house north of Avondale. The dressed 
limestone, pointed with red mortar, presents a 
pleasing effect. The modern architecture in 
Delfry, portico and front doorway is the admira- 
tion of every passer by. The hard-wood finish 
inside contrasts well with the rough natural 
plaster of the walls. The thirty-six feet of slate 
board offers better blackboard facilities than 
can be found in the average rural school-house, 
yes, better than is often found in our graded 
schools per capita. Three registers in the floor 
distribute the hot air from the furnace below. 
This is one of our best built school houses ; in 
it the ornamental and the useful are combined. 

Clinton. — Supt. Brungard: Our local insti- 
tute held at Logans ville, for three continuous 
districts, was a grand success. It opened on 
Friday evening, and closed on Saturday even- 
ing with a musical and elocutionary entertain- 
ment. We had a commodious hall, yet did not 
have standing room for all. Teachers and 
citizens were enthusiastic. Liberty school, in 
Dunstable township, held an entertainment 
and secured sufficient funds to purchase an ex- 
cellent organ. Charlton school purchased an 
outfit in the line of- mathematical apparatus. 
Many of our schools are already closed. 

Cumberland. — Supt. Beitzel : Popular inter- 
est in school visitation reached flood tide in the 
month of February. Over three hundred per- 
sons honored the school interests of Monroe, 
Upper and Lower Allen, South Middleton and 
East Pennsboro* township with their presence 
during my official visits. All the directors, ex- 
cept one, accompanied me. Some interesting 
and instructive addresses were ,made to the 
children by directors and patrons. During 
the year a first-class house was built in East 
Pennsboro*. Educational meetings were held, 
during March, in Forest, Hope, and Myerstown 
districts. Over six hundred persons were in 
attendance. Addresses were made by directors, 
patrons, and the County Superintendent. Quite 
a number of our teachers will attend the Ship- 
pensburg Normal School during the summer. 

Franklin. — Supt. Slyder: Two educational 

meetings were recently held one at Lemaster, 

^and the other at St Thomas. I am able to say 



that these meetings were highly appreciated by 
the persons in attendance. The country schools 
are about all closed. It gives me pleasure to 
state that our schools have, on the wDole, been 
properly cared for. A number of the schools 
closed with suitable entertainments. 

Greene. — Supt. WaychofT: A largely in- 
creased number of our schools have closed with 
appropriate exercises for the last day— class 
drills, exhibitions of school work, etc., inter- 
spersed with some literary features. The citi- 
zens are greatly interested in such exerdses, 
and much educational interest is thereby gained. 

Jefferson. — Supt. Hughes: Our schools arc 
doing well. The teachers are faithful and zeal- 
ous, and exhibit a marked degree of improve- 
ment in their methods and practice of teaching. 
We are getting .better results this winter, from 
both teache*^ and scholars, than ever before. 

Juniata. — Supt. Auman: Nearly all our 
schools have closed. The majority of the teach- 
ers did good work. Literary societies were organ- 
ized in nearly every district, and many of these 
will continue during the summer. I visited the 
Soldiers' Orphan School at McAUisterville re- 
centiy, and found the school in a prosperous 
condition. Evidences of progress are visible on 
every hand. 

Lehigh. — Supt. Knauss : Most of our coun- 
try schools closed at the end of March, many 
of them with a public examination. The teacher 
of the Germansville school, with the aid of her 
pupils and patrons, got up a supper and en- 
tertainment on February 22d, for the benefit of 
the school, and realized eight dollars, which 
was invested in apparatus. 

Luzerne. — Supt. Coughlin : Having vis- 
ited the schools in a number of districts, I am 
prepared to say that they are in good condition. 
Sugar Loaf as usual is doing excellent work. 
Black Creek schools are better than ever before. 
Salem is coming to the front educationally. The 
local institutes are doing a great deal to awaken 
public sentiment. Five meetings were held in 
February, and five in March. I notice im- 
provements wherever I go, in the line of fur- 
niture, school-room decoration and apparatus. 

Mifflin. — Supt. Myers: With the excep- 
tion of Lewistown the schools of our county 
are about all closed. I visited all of them 
twice, and a few three times, spending a half 
day each time in nearly all the country schools. 

Monroe. — Supt. Paul : Through the efforts 
of the W. C. T. U., a public library and reading 
room has been established in East Stroudsbuig. 
The local institutes and literary societies at. 
Bushkill, Mt. Home and McMichael*s, will hold 
their last sessions in April. 

Northumberland. — Supt. Bloom: Many 
of the country schools closed in March. Some 
1 visited the second time and found the attend- 
ance nearly equal to that of the winter months. 
Teachers and pupils, with few exceptions, mani- 
fested an interest in their work to the last day 
of the term. I held two local institutes, in Up- 
per and Lower Mahanoy townships respec- 
tively. These meetings were well attended 
and productive of much good. They are import- 
ant factors in educating public sentiment. 
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Perry. — Supt. Aumiller: The directors of 
Millerstown have enlarged the public school 
grounds by the purchase of an adjacent lot. 
This much needed and laudable improvement 
will cost the district about $300. A neat, sub- 
stantial brick building has been erected in 
Howe township. It is located upon an eleva- 
tion and has a fine playground of ample pro- 
portions. Duncannon and Marysville will, at 
the end of the term, graduate their first classes 
from the public schools. Five pupils were grad- 
nated from the Liverpool High School. The 
commencement exercises were very interesting. 
The Bloomfield Academy opened with a large 
attendance of students. 

Snyder. — Supt. Herman: A very profitable 
local institute was held at Port Trevorton. 
Teachers, directors and citizens joined in the 
discussion of local school questions. In several 
places teachers have had trouble in school man- 
agement. Parents and teachers cannot afford 
to be hostile on the question of school discipline. 
Parents ought to be particularly judicious in the 
expression of opinions as to the management of 
the school, and especially so in the presence of 
their children. 

Somerset. — Supt. Berkey ; All the schools of 
the county were visited except two, and eleven 
were twice visited. Nearly all will be closed by 
the loth of April. Most teachers report very 
fair attendance^ except where sickness has in- 
terfered. The Somerset borough schools grad- 
uate their first class of eight this year. This is 
also the first class of the ^ind in the county. 
The course of study adopted last year is giving 
very general satisfaction, and has resulted in 
more thorough and systematic work in the en- 
tire school. We hope to be able to report other 
districts next year as having adopted a regular 
course of study. 

Sullivan.— -Supt. Black : The regular meet- 
ing of the County Teachers' Association was 
held at Forksville in February. The attend- 
ance was small on account of inclement 
weather. Two local institutes^ held during 
the Isame month, were well attended. The 
subjects discussed were in connection with 
practical school-room work, participated in by 
the most progressive teachers of the county. 

Wayne. — Supt. Kennedy: Two new school 
houses were recently built in Manchester town- 
ship. I was not able to reach all of the 
schools, as many of the roads were impassable 
during the greater part of the winter. Monthly 
institutes are held by the teachers of the Hones- 
dale schools. 

Beaver Falls. — Supt. Knight : In order to 
accommodate the increased attendance, the 
Board of Education has decided to erect an- 
other eight-room building the coming summer. 

Bradford. — Supt. Boyce: The Board has 
purchased Mason's New Music Charts for each 
building, and also decided to adopt their new 
Music Readers. Teachers have combined the 
Tonic Sol- Fa method with this, and we are al- 
ready noticing a marked improvement in our 
music. 

Hazleton. — Supt. Harman: Our School 
Board has purchased a fine set of maps — 



eighteen in number — embracing political and 
physical geography, and general history. The 
maps are upon spring rollers, and have separate 
veneered cases. Such action by the Board is 
encouraging to both teachers and superintend- 
ent. 

Nanticoke. — Supt. Monroe : Several of our 
teachers are doing special professional reading 
and study, with the hope of obtaining a higher 
grade certificate. Our high school normal class 
is comp>osed of three young ladies, who are 
taking an elementary course in teaching under 
the direction of the Superintendent. 

New Castle. — Supt. Bullock : Our schools 
were closed one day in February and all the 
teachers visited schools in the neighboring 
towns. I spent some time in the Pittsburgh 
schopls. The high school gave an entertain- 
ment, whereby enough money was raised 
for die purchase of a fin^ piano, costing 
^50. Our people are interested in school 
questions, and the teachers are enthusias- 
tic — both hopeful signs. March was a pleas- 
ant and profitable mouth for the schools ; tardi- 
ness reduced to one-fourth of the record for 
September; attendance improving; and very 
few leaving so far. A fine new building was 
formallv opened March 9th. It is to be used 
for the nigh school, with the primary schools in 
the first story. It is modem in all its appoint- 
ments — first-class ventilation — Smead-Ruttan 
system of heating— cost, 125,000. 

Oil City. — Supt^ Babcock : One of our new 
school-houses was occupied January ist, and 
the other February ist Tney contain four 
rooms each, and every room was at once filled. 
We have now rooms enough to contain com- 
fortably all of our schools, excepting the high 
school, which is crowded. The educational 
effect of good school-rooms, well lighted, venti- 
lated, and furnished, is apparent in our new 
buildings. We get better work done in them 
than in the rented rooms, which were ill 
adapted to school purposes. 

Scranton. — Supt. PhiUips : Our teachers are 
doing more intelligent work day by day. The 
number reading educational and pedagogical 
works is greatly increased. Our board is taking 
a greater interest in the matter of school venti- 
lation and apparatus. 

Sharon. — Supt. Canon: Our directors are 
considering plans for the erection of a four- 
room addition to the East Ward school. This 
is made necessary by the crowded condition 
of our present schools, as well as by the recent 
annexation of territory firom Hickory township, 
which adds about too to our school population 
and 500 to the population of the borougn. 

South Easton. — Supt. ShuU : We have had 
a series of lectures on physiology, delivered at 
our institutes, by one of our leading physicians, 
and have noticed its good effects in the schools. 

Plymouth Twp. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. Gildea: 
The evening schools have closed after being in 
session four months. A very successful local 
institute of the township and borough teachers 
was held at the People's Theatre. Many 
teachers from surrounding dbtricts nfere in at- 
tendance. 
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Literary Department. 



THREE GREAT HISTORIES. 



ONE of the most important departments in 
any library, and especially m a School 
Library, is the department of history. It ought 
to be as full as possible, and yet to be worth 
anything it should be very select also. Where 
the means are not available to make it embrace 
the innumerable historical monographs that are 
extant and continually appearing, wnich indeed 
in a School Library would scarcely be desirable, 
considerable discnmination is required to select, 
first of all, the absolutely best, and then the re- 
latively most important works. We have before 
us now three histories which it may safely be 
said are indispensable in every historical library, 
because they belong to the world's great his- 
tories. Two of them have been before the pub- 
lic long enough to be recognized as such by 
every one, and to have the verdict of time in 
their favor. The third one is newer, not yet 
finished even, but bears all the marks of great- 
ness and enduring value. 

This last work to which we refer is Prof. Her- 
bert Tuttle's History of Prussia, published by 
Messrs. Houghton, MifHin & Co., of Boston, 
and to be complete in five volumes ($2.25 per 
vol). The first volume appeared several years 
ago, and g^ves the history of Prussia from the 
beginning up to the accession of Frederick the 
Great. The second and third volumes are just 
out, and treat of the period of Frederick's 
reign up to 1756, or the beginning of the Seven 
Years' War. Volumes four and five are to com- 
plete the history to the close of Frederick's reign. 
Each volume may almost be regarded as a sep- 
arate and complete work on its period. Thus 
the first is a full and thorough treatment, from 
original sources, many of them heretofore in- 
accessible to English writers, of that period, so 
important in the history of all Europe, in which 
were laid the massive and deep foundations not 
only of the kingdom of Prussia, but really also 
of the present great German Empire. The 
character of the "Great Elector" of^ Branden- 
' burg is shown forth in quite a new light, and 
very different in many respects from that in 
which it has usually been presented. He seems 
to have been anything else than truly great, and 
to have been chiefly instrumental in robbing 
Prussia of her originally free and liberal con- 
stitution. The important work of Frederick the 
Great's despotic father is very clearly shown. 
The character of Frederick himself is made to 
appear very different from what we are accus- 
tomed to from Carlyle's work, and evidently 
more true to life and impartial history. Prof. 
Tuttle's style is clear and interesting, and we 
repeat our conviction that his volumes will take 
rank among the few great histories, and will 
give his name a place by the side of those 
others, like Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, which reflect honor upon American his- 
torical literature. Certainly there is no history 
of Prussia in the language that can compare 



with Mr. Tuttle's. We await the remaining 
two volumes with much interest. 

The other two "great histories" before us are 
merely new and improved editions of two works 
that have long been recognized by all as stand- 
ard works, and the best in their several spheres. 
So far as known to us no attempt even has ever 
been made to supplement or supersede Hal- 
lam's Middle Af^es, It stands alone, peerless 
and unrivalled m its field, the acknowledged 
only authority on that intricate yet important 
period of European history between the fifth 
and fifteenth centuries of our era. It is virtu- 
ally the only clear and philosophical account of 
the forces and influences at work in Europe 
during those Dark Ages, whose fermentation 
gave us Europe as it now is. And it gives not 
only a political history, but a comprehensive 
view of the whole social, ecclesiastical and in- 
tellectual condition of the times. Its exposition 
of the Feudal System and of the English Con- 
stitution is famous. In fact, the whole work 
is so well known that any description or praise 
of it would be but a work of supererogation. 
The only reason why people at all interested in 
history do not possess Hailam's Middle Ages is 
because, up to the present, no really good edi- 
tion of it could be had except at prices beyond 
the reach of the mass of readers. There are 
indeed cheap editions in the market, but nearly 
all of them in such inferior form as to be dear 
at any price. We, therefore, consider it one of 
the best things Mr. John B. AJden, of New York, 
has ever done, to publish this great work in a 
style that shall be satisfactory to the most fas- 
tidious, and at a price within the means of 
almost every one. Mr. Alden offers it either in 
four volumes octavo at $1.75 for the set; or the 
four bound into two, half morocco, marbled 
edges, at $2.50 per set. These editions are both 
printed in large, clear type, on excellent, heavy 
paper, and are bound handsomely and substan- 
tially. The half morocco edition is particularly 
beautiful, and would be cheap at double its 
price. What makes Mr. Alden's edition specially 
valuable and superior to any other in the 
market, are the several hundred plates and illus- 
trations, nearly all of them fac simile reproduc- 
tions of old Middle Age cuts and pictures, some 
of them rare, with which he has enriched his 
volumes. To many these illustrations alone 
will be worth the cost of the books. They make 
this edition not only the cheapest, but in many 
ways the most valuable and desirable one to be 
had for school and private libraries. 

Green's Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, the third one of the "great histories" be- 
fore us, is as well known as Hallam, because 
it has so often in recent years been reprinted in 
cheap editions, mostly of little value. It is in 
our opinion the best history of England yet 
written. The standard edition of it costs |io, 
un illustrated, bound in cloth. Mr. Alden's new 
edition in five volumes is profusely illustrated, 
well printed on excellent paper, bound in half 
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morocco, and costs only $3 for the set. Mr. 
Alden's book3 must be ordered directly from 
him at 393 Pearl St., New York. Book stores 
do not keep thet 1. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. B. Creenough. Boston : Cinn 
&* Co. i2mo.t fip, J06, Price, $1.3^. 
This volume belongs to the publishers* College 
Series of Latin Authors, to which we have referred 
before in these columns. It is intended for use in 
the class-room, and for beginners in Horace. Hence 
the notes, conveniently placed at the foot of each 
page, are fuller than they need be for more advanced 
scholars. To this the pupils at least will not object. 
They are, however, by no means a mere pons asi- 
norum, but a very judicious help in the study of the 
literature rather than only of the language, historical, 
archaeological, etc., not only grammatical. This is 
a great improvement on many former editions of the 
classics, and will be appreciated by teachers and 
conscientious students alike. Like the rest of the 
series, this volume is well printed and bound, and in 
every way is an admirable text-book. 

The Knightes Tale : From the Canterbury Tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Prom the edition of Rev. 
Richard Morris, LL. D. With Life, Grammar, 
Notes, and an Etymological Glossary. New Yorh : 
Clarh^ &* Maynard, 16 mo. pp. 144. 
For English Literature classes the little paper cov- 
ered volumes of this series of " English Classics," 
of which The Knightes Tale is one, are among the 
best text-books with which we are acquainted. The 
text is carefully edited, and elucidated by judicious 
foot-notes. It is prefaced by an excellent succinct 
Life of Chaucer, and a very good History of the 
English Language to the time of Chaucer, and a 
brief analysis of The Canterbury Tales. A full 
Glossary is g^ven at the end of the volume. The 
book is well made in every way, and worthy of care- 
ful examination by teachers of literature. 

First German Reader. On the Cumulative 
Method. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: 
D. Appletan &* Co. 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. iia. 
Our readers have several times had their attention 
called to Prof. Dreyspring's excellent text-books 
for the study of German. In this First Reader we 
have a departure from the usual style of books of the 
kind, and in many respects an improvement, in that 
it is one story from beginning to end, fully illustrated 
and elucidated by foot-notes and other helps. At 
the bottom of each page also are given examination 
or review questions on the grammar, vocabulary &c. 
The Story of Rudolph is of such a character as to 
keep the pupil interested in it from beginning to end ; 
and is so written that it becomes gradually more dif- 
ficult from page to page. We are very favorably im- 
pressed with the book as a practical and acceptable 
First Reader. The mechanical make up is without a 
fault, as are nearly all the books sent from the Ap- 
pletons' press. 

Tales op a Wayside Inn. The February and 
March numbers {jj and J4) of the A^iverside 
Literature Series, published monthly at 75 cents a 
number. By Houghton, Mifflin 6* Co., Boston. 
These numbers contain the first two parts of Long- 
fellow's famous and delightful " Tales of a Wayside 
Inn," with interesting and helpful Introduction and 
^otes. This excellent series of American classic 
literature is steadily gaining in popularity among 
educators, and taking its place in school after school 
and Slate after State, not only for supplementary 



reading, but in many cases even taking the place of 
the regular readers. For either purpose it has no 
superior. 

Cheerful Echoes. From the National Kinder- 

garten, for Children from 3 to 10 years of age. 

Written and compiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Boston : Henry A. Young dr* Co. i2mo. Boards. 

Pp. ya. Price ^o cents. 

A bright looking and well-made little book of new 
and choice Kindergarten music, which is equally 
good for use in any Primary School. There are 
Opening and Closing Songs, Marching and Ring 
Songs, Gymnastic Plays, Ball Games, Songs of Na • 
ture. Trades, and quite a collection of miscellaneous 
songs and exercises. It is a book that will be ap- 
preciated by primary teachers and tnjoyed by the 
little folks. 

The Atlantic Monthly (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $4 per year). This continues to hold its 
position^and rank as easily at the head of our Amer- 
ican literary magazines, and the best representative 
of our highest literary culture. Its serials are exclu- 
sively by the best novelists in the language, and al- 
ways of a pure and wholesome tone. At present, for 
example, Mr. E. H. House's *' Yone Santo," a story 
of Japan, is giving us something entirely new in fic- 
tion, of absorbing interest, and of the highest literary 
merit. Miss Murfree also is writing another of her 
unique Tennessee mountain novels ; and Mr. James 
has a sliorter story that is even better than much 
that he has written. Essays, sketches, and poetry are 
contributed by authors like Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Whittier, and a host of others; while the histor- 
ical papers of Prof. Fiske are continued, and are of 
inestimable interest and value to all Americans, and 
especially to teachers. The reviews of important 
books are a most valuable feature, and the Contribu- 
tors' Club continues to delight and instruct with its 
bright and suggestive articles. 

The Library Magazine (New York \ John B. Al- 
Alden. Monthly, ^i per year). This attractive 
and every way excellent eclectic of Mr. Alden*s 
promises to make as great a revolution in the price 
of magazine literature as his cheap bookshave made in 
the prices of books. There is nothing cheap about his 
magazine except the price, and that is so very cheap 
as to make one marvel at it. Its articles are selected 
with much taste and ability, mainly from the English 
quarterlies and reviews, and give every month the 
cream of high-class foreign literature, in popular 
science, philosophy, history, biography, ana belles 
lettres. It is as well printed, gives nearly as much 
matter if not quite, and makes as attractive and 
handsome an appearance as any similar magazine in 
the country. Indeed, it is superior in every respect 
to the other eclectics published in America, and yet 
costs only one-fourth as much as the cheapest of 
them. The same enterprising publisher issues also a 
weekly illustrated magazine, at the same price, bear- 
ing the name of 

Literature. This gives every week from 20 to 24 
pages of original literary matter, selections from other 
periodicals and from new books, literary reviews, 
' news, and gossip, biography, and a general summary 
of every week's literary occurrences. It is of a 
lighter character than the monthly, but like it, is well 
worth four times the price of subscription. None of 
Mr. Alden's publications ever contain anything that 
is trashy or of a questionable moral tone. Specimens 
will be sent to any one upon application by postal 
card to 393 Pearl street, New York. 
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Musig is entitled to lu)M a con5;picuous place in 
the course of common school instruction ; the benefits 
arising from this study are limited to no class or con- 
dition, but manifest themselves in the life of every 
individual, in every famHy circle, in every social gath- 
ering, in every house of worship; in short, at all times 
and in all places, whenever and wherever the bright- 
er, happier, higher emotions and aspirations of the 
heart and soul seek to find utterance. — D, B. Hagar, 



As children must have a knowledge of language, 
and a sufficient vocabulary to express their thoughti 
in words, before they commence the task of readings 
so in music, they must, by listening to music and 
singing by rote or imitation, possess a clear idea of 
music before attempting to read music from notes of 
any kind. It is therefore important that there shomd 
be some method as to the selection of appropriate songs, 
both as to the words and the music. — L. W. Mascm, 



TRA-NCADILLO. 



Cabolinb Gilman. 
Fkamcis H. Brown. 




^W Iflr^tl Si IS 




1. Oh, come, maidens, come o*er the blue, rolling wave. The love-ly should still be the 

2. The moon *neath yon cloud hid her sil-ver-y light; Ye are come, like our fond hopes she 

3. Wake the chorus of song, and our oars shall keep time, While our hearts gently beat ta the 

4. As the waves gently heave un-der zephyr's soft sighs. So the waves of oar hearts 'neath the 




care of the brave. | ^ran-ca - dil . lo, Tran ca - dU - lo, Tranca - dU-lo, dU-lo, dil-lo, dil - lo. With 
glows in your sigiit. j 

SLce^Vf wi^*l^.' } Tra»-ca - dil - lo, Tnm-ca - dU - lo, Tranca - dU-lo, dU-lo, dU-lo, dU - lo, With 




moonlight and star-light we* II bound o*er the bil-low, Bright bil- low, gay 
oar • beat and heart-beat we'll bound o'er the bil-low, Bright bil-low, gay 



bU-low, the 
bil-low, the 




bil-low, bil-low, billow, bil-low, Wth moonlight and star-light we'll bound o'er the bil - low. 
bil-low, bil-low, billow, bil-low. With oar-beat and heart-beat we'll bound o'er the bil-low. 




See, the helmsman looks forth to yon beacon-lit isle; 
So we shape our hearts' course by the light of your smile. 

Trancadillo, Trancadillo, etc. 
With love-light and smile-light we'll bound o'er the 

billow, bright billow, gay billow, etc. 
With love-light and smile-light we'll bound o'er 

the billow. 



And when on life's ocean we turn our slight prow. 
May the light-house of Hope beam like this on us now, 

Life's billow, frail billow, etc. 
Wuh hope-light the true light, we'll bound o'er life's 

billow, life's billow, frail billow, etc. 
With hope-liRht the true light, we'll bound o'er 

life's billow. 
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QUESTION FOR PARENTS: WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY? 

BY JOHN UACMULLEN. 



THE number of our studies has increased 
so much and the demands of all kinds 
upon the human brain are so much more 
numerous than* they were, that education 
bas become a very much more complicated 
affair. About fifty years spent in teaching 
have enabled me to try many plans, as well 
■5 (o see others tried, and I propose to give 
the best advice I can as to the momentous 
queslion, "What shall I do with my boy?" 

First of all, give him health, for without 
health he can do nothing. The parent or 
the teacher tliat ui^es the brain of a sick boy 
is a monster either of ignorance or of evil, 
and the greater demands now made upon 
the brain require just so much greater care 
on our part to keep it in the highest condi- 
tion. The laws of health are few and simple. 
The great difh'ulty is to get people to follow 
them. A sufficient quantity of good, plain 
food, properly cooked, plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, and a skin properly cared for 
by washing and rubbing, are all that is nec- 
essary for high health and for a long and 
useful life ; yet there is nothing in which the 
weakness of poor human nature is more 
decidedly shown than in our constant over- 
eating and under-exercising, and our suffer- 
ing in consequence thereof. 

If you can send your boy to a school with 
a gymnasium or play-room attached, do so. 
If you have the, means let him learn boxing 
and dancing, as well as single stick and 
fencing, provided he does the last two as 
much with the left band as the right, other- 



wise he will be developed much more on 
one side than the other. Beside strength- 
ening and developing the body, these exer- 
cises have an excellent moral effect. They 
entirely prevent all morbid desires or pas- 
sions, and give a manly lone to ideas and to 
actions. 

Let your boy be also taught, or let him 
te3<-h himself, those various simple move- 
ments of the arms and legs that can best be* 
made in his bedroom at night or in the 
morning, when his clothing is loose and hiS' 
limbs are freest. They are called free gym- 
nastics, or (by the Germans) chamber gym- 
nastics. These will render him independent 
of all gymnasiums and of all teachers. No 
matter where he may be he can always in- 
sure himself sufficient exercise, and prevent 
any evil elTect of sedentary employment, 
especially if he will practice the four simple 
movements called the " set up drill," which 
are used in all the armies of the world to 
straighten up the stooping clod-hopper into 
the erect soldier. 

Another mode ofexercising is from within, 
by means of deep breathing, that is, by cxr 
panding the chest to its utmost capacity,. 
and holding it so expanded as long as nature 
will allow. This exercise is more and more 
eloquently advocated by some of our physi*- 
cal educationists, and has the very great 
advantage of enabling us to exercise and ex^ 
pand our chests and lungs without attract- 
ing observation, even in a car or in a church. 
The young man who increases the capacity 
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of his chest by frequent deep breathing is 
not only fortifying himself against pneu- 
monia and consumption, but is adding to 
the power and depth of his voice, so that 
he can use it more effectually for any pur- 
pose that he chooses. 

As to fresh air, it has been well said that 
a man should be as choice of the air he 
breathes as of the food he eats. Bad air is 
a constant poison, while good air is a steady 
tonic and the best of tonics. Good, red, 
healthy blood cannot be produced in the 
lungs when they are filled with the exhala- 
tions of many people and unwholesome 
efHuvia from many sources. There is no 
such thing as fresh air in a large city, and 
even in a large village, or in your own 
house, it is often not fresh on account of 
deficient drainage. If your are compelled 
to live in a city, try hard to have your*boy 
get outside of it for, at least, one hour per 
day. Let his Saturday holiday be devoted 
as much as possible to this great restorer, 
and half the blessed Sund<)y should be given 
also, if need be, to teach him obedience to 
the wise laws of his Creator about his body, 
which b the temple of his soul. 

As to the skin, we are told that a full- 
grown man discharges from his cuticle, in 
twenty- four hours, from eighteen to twenty 
ounces Cone and one-eighth to one and one- 
fourth pounds) of solid matter, by insensible 
perspiration, which is going on constantly. 
If this be not removed, either b^ rubbing 
or washing, or both, the skin is clogged 
.and its undone work makes an additional 
burden for the intestines, the kidneys or the 
lungs. 

Supposing that you have done all you can 
to insure the health of your boy, let us now 
consider what you can do for his brain edu- 
cation. This cannot commence too soon. 
In fact, it commenced at his birth, and is con- 
stantly going on. Your duty is to help it 
and direct it. Though home education 
should continue as long as possible, it is of 
the greatest importance, of course, before 
he goes to school. 

He has three sources of information— ob- 
servation, conversation, and books. As to 
the first, take him about with you as much 
as possible. Enlarge, as much as you can, 
hii 6eld of observation. The more things 
you give him to compare, the more he will 
learn, the greater will be his experience in 
any given time, and the more expanded will 
be his views. Let him read, or have read 
to him, the story of Eyes and No Eyes^ 
showing how much more one boy observed 
than another, although both went over the 



same ground together; and get him into 
the habit of giving an account of what he 
sees, so as to get command of language, as 
well as to fix the facts more firmly in his 
head. 

As to conversation, answer all his ques- 
tions promptly, pleasantly, and with suffi- 
cient fullness, but do not overload him with 
too much information at one time. Follow 
his lead as much as possible, and stop short 
when he seems to have enough. Do not 
allow yourself to be too impatient at the 
number of his questions, or at his heedless- 
ness and apparent folly. 

Try to remember that he is a little savage, 
born into a high state of civilization, and 
that all these complicated results that sur- 
round him excite his constant wonder, and 
impel him to ask their causes. You are ac- 
customed to them. To you they are no 
longer mysteries ; but to him his very cloth- 
ing is a mystery, and also the house iu 
which he lives. Why should he not ask 
innumerable questions, and why should they 
not be pleasantly, clearly and instructively 
answered? If you have not the time aod 
the patience, try hard to get some one else 
to do it. 

"Robinson Crusoe " is necessarily one of 
a boy's favorite books, for that world- 
renowned instructor tells how he made his 
own pots and pans and kettles, and his own 
clothing, and his own house. If you can 
have your boy as eager for knowledge at 
fifteen as he is at five, you need ^ not fear 
about his education, for he will get it in 
spite of all obstacles. 

When he begins his school do not con- 
sider your duties as one of the home edu- 
cators at an end. On the contrary, you 
should show the greatest possible interest in 
his studies. You should ask about each one 
particularly whenever you can spare the 
time, and you should make it a special point 
to compliment him furiously whenever your 
conscience will allow. Praise is always 
pleasant, and it is infinitely superior in its 
effects to blame. Above all, try to show 
him from your own daily experiences, or 
from those of your fellow men, the pleasure 
and usefulness of the different kinds of 
knowledge. A short story, a little personal 
history, a recent incident, a fresh applica- 
tion of past wisdom, give life and interest 
to all studies. They link the boy to the 
man, and show that the little school is really 
one of the small ante-chambers of the great 
world without. 

If you have no choice, and must send him 
to a public school, secure him, if you can, a 
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place in that public school where the best 
teacher is, and find this out by a personal 
visit to the class, so that you may see his 
or her method of instruction. Follow as 
closely as you can his footsteps in the path 
of knowledge, and prevent, as far as in 
you lies, his learning anything that he must 
afterwards unlearn. Visit his school-room 
frequently, or get some one to do it for you, 
so that you may see that everything is done 
for proper ventilation and for cleanliness. 
Bad companions, also, may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be avoided by observing those whose 
seats are nearest, and asking the teacher of 
the class to change his place if it should 
seem desirable. 

Children sometimes get bad habits at a 
very early age. I once had a pupil of nine 
who, when he came to my school, suffered 
from a bad habit which he must have learned 
from his companions. When a teacher 
notices that a child is carefully looked after 
by judicious parents, she naturally pays more 
attention to it, and thechild thus profits more. 

If yott have a choice and can afford to 
send your boy to a private school, then 
comes the question, which is best for him, 
a public school, a private school, or private 
teaching? The arguments in lavor of pub- 
lic schools are: 

1. That they are more democratic or re- 
publican than private schools. 

2. As a man has to come into contact 
with all kinds of men in after life, he should 
become accustomed to this while young. 

3. There is a regular, fixed drill in all the 
studies, which will give him precise habits. 

The arguments against them are : 

1. As the classes range from thirty to 
eighty, the average in some places being 
alK)ut sixty, each pupil may get less atten- 
tion from the teacher. 

2. There is less chance for individual at- 
tention or individual development. 

3. There is too great ignorance outside 
of the line of drill. 

4. There may be danger, of course, of 
vulgar or vicious companions. 

5. \yhere there is over-crowding the air 
may be deadly. 

6. There may be more danger from con- 
tagious diseases. 

7. The shameful neglect of physical edu- 
cation in our public schools. 

One day I heard a gentleman say that the 
drill in the pubKc schools was excellent, but 
if you took one of their pupils one inch out- 
side of his drill he was lost. Not long after 
this, one of my old college chums brought 
his boy to me, and said that he had been edu- 



cating his boy in the public schools, but had 
changed his mind and now wished to have him 
prepared for college. I found, on trial, that 
what had been stated was strictly true. In 
the line of his drill this boy was ahead of 
mine, but outside of it he was curiously de- 
ficient. The arguments in favor of private 
schools are : 

I. Greater individual attention. 

3. A wider range of studies. 

3. Better chance for ventilation. 

4. Less danger from contagion. 

5. Freedom to choose special studies. 

6. GreaterJiberty of choice in the schools, 
which are of different patterns. 

The arguments against them are \ 

1. That the scholars and teachers are not 
under the same pressure as in the public 
schools, and, therefore, in some cases may 
not work so hard. 

2. As there is not a definite drill in each 
study, the excellence of the school depends 
more on the character of the teacher. 

The advantages of private teaching are : 

1. A better opportunity for superintend- 
ing and directing studies. 

2. More absolute choice of studies. 

3. Choice of the kind of discipline. 

4. Avoidance of much danger as to com- 
panions. 

The disadvantages are : 

X. Want of emulation. 

3. Loss of the pleasure of companionship. 

3. The loss of valuable lessons in keeping 
one's temper in managing others, and in 
getting along with them as to selfishness, 
generosity and prodigality, and in the work- 
ings of human nature generally. 

4. The terrible feeling of monotony that 
comes after a while from keeping company 
with grown people only, and seeing such a 
limited number of faces every day. 

The question of discipline is, perhaps, 
next in importance. This cannot be com* 
menced too soon. A child can, and should, 
be taught obedience long before you can 
reason with it, and the longer you leave this 
lesson untaught the harder it is to tieach. 
Any parent that does not teach his child, as 
soon as possible, prompt obedience, is guilty 
of treason to the highest interests of the 
child, and of the community in which it 
lives. 

I am not in favor of corporal punishments 
I was so well educated in this direction that, 
finally, I could stand and take, without 
wincing, any flogging that my teacher could 
give me. When he saw this he gave it up, 
and we got along together sufficiently welt 
thereafter. At that time, if I had been 
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able, I should have knocked him down and 
kicked him ; but he was quite a strong man, 
and I was forced to -submit. 

A better revenge came to me in after days, 
when I was myself a young teacher. He 
knew that I had been carefully trained in 
elocution, and asked me if I could teach this 
in his school for two hours each week. I 
arranged so as to make this engagement, 
and had the satisfaction of managing in his 
own school, a class of his boys, that he said 
he could not get along with without flogging, 
in such a manner that not one of them was 
flogged or punished in any way during the 
entire school year. My secret was that I 
kept them all so pleasantly occupied that 
they had none of the temptations of idle- 
ness, and I treated them with so much con- 
sideration, accompanied by sufficient firm- 
ness, that we never had any trouble. 

All boys wish to find out whether those in 
authority have the necessary backbone. 
When this has been sufficiently demonstrated, 
they usually settle down to their work, and 
the machinery of education goes on. Wrong 
actions come neoessarily fiom wrong no- 
tions. The best way, therefore, to change 
conduct is to change ideas. This, of course, 
must first be attempted by patient reasoning. 
If this should not succeed, then the next 
best thing is to give plenty of time for soli- 
tary reflection. A healthy boy shut up in a 
room ''to think it over" soon gets tired of 
the process, provided he has been justly 
treated. This last point, however, is just 
where so many parents and so many teachers 
fail. There is nothing in the whole world 
more divine than simple, even-handed 
justice. The burning indignation that flames 
up in the youthful heart against injustice is 
a grand ^nd noble things provided that it is 
right, and the greatest possible pains should 
be taken to leave no reasonable doubt as to 
this matter. 

Solitary reflection^ with nothing to irritate 
him, will soon bring a boy to reason, but he 
must see in you no sign of flinching. If 
you once tell him that he must stay by him- 
self until he comes to some conclusion, or 
if you tell him that he w|ll be shut up in the 
"Reflectory" half an hour for the first 
offence, one hour for the next, and so on, 
' you may visit him from time to time, but 
he must see no sign of weakness. 

Rewards, however, arc better than pun- 
ishments. Hearty and unstinted praise, 
when really deserved, making him a bow, 
shaking hands with him, giving him pleas- 
ure in any way that you can think — all 
these ^re heart-warming and encouraging. 



and will urge him onward in the right di- 
rection. 

Military discipline is ad excellent thing, 
but in the military schools that have come 
under my observation the literary part ap- 
peared always inferior to the military. In 
every school, however, there should always 
be some degree of military command, and 
each pupil should be made in turn "Officer 
of the Day;" for few things are more im- 
proving- to a boy than to accustom him to 
command, so that he may learn to resist its 
temptations and its excesses, and be better 
prepared to obey when he finds how much 
trouble the want of prompt obedience may 
cause. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic are, of 
course, at the foundation, and in these yoa 
can do much for him. No matter what 
school he goes to, or who teaches him, let 
him read to you occasionally, if for only 
five minutes at a time, and be sure to see to 
it that he moves his lips freely, pulls back 
vigorously the corners of his mouth, and 
sticks out his under jaw sufficiently when 
the -syllable requires it. Let him under- 
stand that syllables and words do not tum- 
ble out ready made, but must be shaped as 
they come out. With very little labor and 
time on your part you can insure for him a 
clear and distinct enunciation that will bea 
blessing to himself as well as to others all 
his life. 

If you will let him write for you occa- 
sionally, you can see that he writes a legible 
hand. The best rule in this matter is to 
allow no letter to pass that cannot be rec- 
ognized immediately by itself without any 
aid from the other letters. 

Edward Everett Hale, in one of those in- 
teresting papers in the JForum, entitled 
''How I was Educated," says that he was 
largely indebted in his study to his elder 
brother, who always maintained that any 
one who disliked arithmetic, or could not 
get along with it, had never been properly 
taught common fractions and the rule of 
three. This accords with my experience. 
All through my youthful life arithmetic was 
one of my bugbears. It was only when I 
began to teach, and had to learn arithmetic 
all over, from the very beginning, that I 
saw how it should be taught, and one of the 
consequences has been to give me any 
amount of patience required in teaching it. 
It is of the utmost importance to get your 
boy well started in this study. No pains 
and no patience should be thought too great 
to enable him to master thoroughly these 
two things. 
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Question him whenever you can, and do 
not find too much fault with him for stupid 
answers. A question asked by one person 
is very seldom exactly the same as when 
asked by another, and the different sur- 
roundings, as well as sometimes the mere 
anxiety to answer correctly, will confuse the 
young intellect and make it seem paralyzed. 
It is not fair to judge of your boy, or of his 
teacher, by such results^ as the following 
anecdote will show : 

Some years ago I was asked to call at a 
certain house to see about preparing a young 
man for the entrance examination of Co- 
lumbia College. It was about 7 p. m., in 
warm weather, and all the family were out 
on the front steps when I called. While 
trying to find out what the young man 
knew about interest I asked him a question 
that he did not answer at once. The impa- 
tient father said, " Why, my son ! can't you 
answer that?" and immediately gave, him- 
self, a wrong answer. I thought it best to 
say nothing then, intending to teach the 
true answer at another time. 

When I was giving my pupil his first les- 
son, he said : " Mr. M , did my father 

give you the correct answer to your question 
last evening ?" 

"No, he did not," said I, "but I 
thought it best not to set him right before 
you all." 

"Well, sir, after you had gone, my 
brother-in-law discussed the matter with 
him, and he was obliged to confess that he 
was wrong." 

Now, here was a Wall Street broker, ac- 
customed to calculate interest every day of 
his life, and who could far surpass me in 
rapidity in answering the ordinary questions 
about interest, who yet broke down when 
asked in an unusual wav. 

One way of establishing a primary school 
is for persons living on the same block, so 
that there need be no crossing of streets, to 
club together,, and hire a primary teacher. 
The Normal College is supplying us every 
year with so many well-qualified young 
teachers that one of them can be secured for 
iive dollars per week to teach from nine to 
twelve. Small children could thus have 
good teaching near home, and companion- 
ship enough to secure emulation. 

When your boy gets larger, if he still re- 
mains at the public school, continue to look 
after his health with unremitting vigilance, 
and to interest him in every way in his 
studies. If you give him weekly pocket- 
money, make it a percentage of his school- 
marks, and see that he calculates it correctly 



for himself. It is also a good plan to have 
him keep an account of his expenses, with a 
weekly balance, and also a journal. The 
formation of this daily habit is worth all the 
time and trouble it may take. If he should 
afterward recollect something that he should 
have put down on a particular day, show 
him how to make a forward reference to a 
certain passage from that day. and, after he 
has written out what he has to say, to make 
a backward reference to the date. 

If you wish to select for him a private 
school, recollect that the best information 
about any school is obtained from an intel- 
ligent boy who has been through it. Next 
b^t to this, is to go, or get some one to go, 
to hear a recitation there, and to see the 
ordinary working of the school. 

If you have the money to spare, it may 
be advisable to have a teacher to help your 
boy with his lessons after school, so that he 
may be assured of sufficient time for fresh 
air and exercise, a watch being kept to see 
that he is not injured by being helped too 
much. Such an arrangement might be 
made with one of the younger teachers of 
his own school. 

Now comes up the question, " What shall 
he study?" 

If you intend him for business, and mean 
to send him down -town early, he must be 
well drilled on map questions and short his- 
tories, for thereL is no time for long ones. 
His arithmetic must be thorough, and he 
must be as strong as possible in interest, 
commission, brokerage, etc. 

He should be taught to write both rapidly 
and legibly, and you can yourself help him 
very much in this matter by taking out your 
watch and timing him for a minute while he 
copies something as rapidly as possible. By 
crossing off every letter that is not sufficiently 
well made to be read by itself without hesi- 
tation, and deducting from the whole num- 
ber of words those that have any crossed 
letters in them, you get at the commercial 
value of his writing. Some of my scholars 
have gone as high as twentysix well-written 
words in a minute, and one went even as 
high as thirty-two. I have heard that Edi^ 
son, the great electrician, can write legibly 
forty words m a minute. 

He should also be well drilled in spelling, 
which is best taught by dictation, which 
any one at home can give him as well as at 
school. In place of compositions, let him 
write letters, for a properly written, prop- 
erly spaced and properly punctuated letter 
is one of the best preparations for down- 
town work. As to languages, the most im- 
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portant generally is French, but the most 
important business language in New York 
city, is German. Except for purposes of 
personal cultivation, it is not worth while 
for a business man to learn more of Greek 
and Latin that will enable him to look out 
in a dictionary any word of which he may 
wish to know the meaning. 

Be careful when you send your boy down- 
town not to let him be cooped up in an of- 
fice: for if you do, he will pretty certainly get 
sick. I have tried it with two of my own 
sons. One of them had his digestion dis- 
arranged by confinement, as well as hurried 
and uncertain lunches, and the other was well 
enough as long as he was errand-boy, but when 
he was promoted and kept inside, he imme- 
diately developed hereditary consumption. 
You must, therefore, keep an eye constantly 
upon your boy, and the moment he begins to 
break down, remove him before it be too late. 

Frank Lesiie*s Monthly, 



DOES THE TEACHER WHO KNOWS 
MOST TEACH BEST ? 



SO far as I can learn, the sole question 
asked nowadays when a professor is to 
be appointed to a chair in the universities 
is: ** Whether he be the man among the ^ 
candidates who knows most (or, rather, 
who has the reputation of knowing most) of 
the subject which he proposes to teach?" 
This point being ascertained, and nothing 
serious alleged against his moral conduct, 
the fortunate gentleman receives his ap- 
pointment as a matter of course. Even 
electors who personally detest the notorious 
opinions of the professor on religion or 
politics, acquiesce cheerfully in the choice, 
apparently satisfied that he will carve out to 
his students the particular pound of know- 
ledge he is bound to give them, and not a 
drop of blood besides. The same princi- 
ple, I presume (I have little information on 
the subject), prevails in schools generally, 
as it does in private education. A profes- 
sor or gaverness is engaged to instruct boys 
or girls, let us say in Latin, history, or physi- 
ology, and it is assumed that he or she will 
act precisely like a teaching machine for 
that particular subject, and never step be- 
yond its borders. A little common sense 
would dissipate this idle presumption — sup- 
posing it to be really entertained, and that 
the mania for cramming sheer knowledge 
down the throats of the young does not 
make their elders wilfully disregard ful of 
the moral poison which may filter along with 



it. Every human being, as I have said, ex- 
ercises some influence over the emotions of 
his neighbor; but that of a teacher, espec- 
ially if he be a brilliant one, over his stu- 
dents, often amounts to a contagion of en- 
thusiasm throughout the class. His admir- 
ations are adored, the objects of his sneers 
despised, and every opinion he enunciates 
is an oracle. And it is these professors and 
teachers, forsooth, whose opinions on ethics, 
theology and politics it is not thought worth 
while to ascertain before installing them in 
their chairs to become the guides of the 
young men and women who are the hope 
of the nation. — J*prtnightfy Review, 



HENRY BERGH'S DEATH. 



THE zeal of the reformer sometimes puts 
him in extreme positions that seem fair 
targets for ridicule, and the late Mr. Bergh, 
in his life-time, certainly put the claims of 
the dumb animals to be considered kindly 
and treated humanely in preference to those 
of some human beings who can speak for 
themselves. Yet who does not honor that 
man's record now? There is not ahorse 
or mule driven in city streets, not an animal 
conveyed to market, not a thirsty, foot-sore 
creature on the pavements of great cities, 
but could bear witness that this man left his 
part of the world a better place, more civil- 
ized, than it used to be. 

Watchfulness for the galled or overweighted 
beast of burden ; fountains springing up in 
the streets for all thirsty creatures, whether 
burden -bearers or neglected curs and cats; 
inspection of cattle cars, and laws protecting 
the comfort of food-giving animals ; snatch- 
ing away the fluttering and frighted pigeons 
from the sportsman shooting at living and 
suffering marks; even not forgetting the 
lobster cruelly fastened, or turtles on their 
backs — the gospel that Henry Bergh prac- 
ticed and preached comes all the way from 
far-off India, but it fits in beautifully to the 
most modern times. Take the horse re- 
lieved of his check-rein and studied as to 
his shoe; take the child performer rescued 
from perilous exploits on the trapeze or 
other less manifestly cruel demands on tiny 
strength ; take the children along with the 
dumb animals, as all subjects of this provi- 
dent care — and we can care nothing for the 
taunt that Mr. Bergh cared more for the 
biting dog than he did for bitten men. 

There is an old verse in the Proverbs that 
enjoins it upon a chosen person to open the 
mouth "for the dumb," and on behalf of 
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those who are appointed to destruction. It 
was a full object for a life, and finely did 
Henry Bergh carry it out. He has left the 
laws on such matters better than he found 
them, and, with his comrades in this and 
other cities, has introduced a new element of 
considerate kindness into the training of 
the young in their schools. Rude and brutal 
children are not suffered — by little members 
of the Anti- Cruelty Societies — to torture 
animals or insects without hearing* strong 
opinions at least, and without being strongly 
shamed. Older cruel dispositions are made 
to feel the weight of penalties in their turn. 
If all the tortures and heavy burdens that 
have been remitted to dumb creatures since 
Henry Bergh and his followers began to 
work — if all these voiceless creatures pro- 
tected could iind a tongue and speak intel- 
ligible words — it would not need human 
speech to testify to the good that this almost 
Hindoo gentleman has done in his day and 
generation — for the Hindoo is still the finest 
expression of fellowship applied to the ani- 
mate creation. — Phila, Lidger, 



STUDY THE TREES. 



BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 



» TTTHAT are the marks by which children 
VV can distinguish our common trees? 
is the suggestive question of a reader of The 
School Journal who wants to lead her 
scholars to study trees. Surely our grand 
trees are worthy of careful observation. 
One is often surprised at the ignorance of 
both teachers and scholars, especially in 
cities, in regard to the trees which are grow- 
ing all around them. Says a ^hool official 
in one of our large cities — an expert in ex- 
amining teachers : ''I am confident that 
the majority of dur female teachers cannot 
distinguish and name half a dozen of our 
common shade trees." A prominent pro- 
fessor in Yale University says : '* I have 
lately talked with college students who 
could not give the names of more than 
three kinds of trees in New Haven." 
Many study books more than things, and 
greatly need a bit of nature's teaching. 
For nature is the great educator. *' Books 
are the art of man. Nature is the art of 
God." Books serve us best used as helps 
in studying nature. Observation precedes 
reflection and furnishes the material for re- 
flection. A couplet of Milton well sets 
forth the need of early habits of observa- 
tion of all common objects : 



To know those things ivhich about us lie 
In daily life, is the prime wisdom. 

Trees form fit subjects for such object 
lessons as will lead children in their walks 
by the road-side, in the park, or the woods, 
when at work or play, to observe and dis- 
criminate them, and thus appreciate their 
beauty and value. Years before they can 
study botany, they can be led to distinguish 
each by such common marks as the leaf^ 
flower^ fruity form, barky or grain of the 
wood. I often found teachers and scholars 
unable to tell the kind of wood used in the 
floors;, doors, wainscoting, window- frames, 
blinds, or sashes of their school- rooms, 
simply because their attention had never 
been called to such common things. In a 
lesson on form, for example, the teacher 
may say, '< On what kind of trees are the 
limbs horizontal, or at right angles to the 
trunk? None of you can answer? Then I 
shall tell you. Each of you should look care- 
fully at the trees on your way home to-night 
and be able to tell me to-morrow." How 
interesting tl^at morrow's lesson when so 
many with the air and interest of explorers 
report what they found in the school-yard, 
door-yard, cemetery, road -side or nearest 
woods. One slich fact or truth which a 
child discovers for himself is worth a thou- 
sand told him by the teacher, for every dis- 
covery thus made invites and facilitates fu- 
ture acquisitions, and fosters that habit of 
observation which, when early formed, is of 
priceless value. 

Similar lessons on the leaf, flowers, fruits, 
and even the grain of the wood, with speci- 
mens in hand, favor clear perception and 
accurate discrimination. Of these six marks, 
the bark seems at first least distinctive, 
though to the careful observer each kind 
shows a distinct individualism in color, 
form, and in the lines, seams or sutures. 
Children can easily see whether it is smooth 
or rough, notched or shaggy, hard or soft, 
thick or thin, tough or brittle. These 
studies will awaken love of trees, and make 
youths practical arborists, so that they will 
want to plant and protect trees. Then they 
will find that there is a peculiar pleasure in 
the parentage of trees, whether forest, fruit,, 
or ornamental. 



Thr cypress may remind us not only of.' 
the tall daughters of Etercles. or the youtlw 
beloved of Apollo, but of the temples-: 
of the Persian Zoroaster, before which it. 
stood as the symbol of the sacred fire-- 
flame, and as the emblem of eternity.. 
For the latter reason the ancients used to« 
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plant a cypress at the birth of their daugh- 
ters, by way of wishing them a long life. 
Under the broad shade of the plane tree we 
may think gratefully of Lord Bacon, who 
is said to have introduced it from Constan- 
tinople; or, if statesmen, of Themistocles, 
the great Athenian who comp>ared himself 
< to that tree, to which his countrymen would 
run for refuge in stormy weather, but which 
they would speedily desert as soon as the 
sky was clear. Our sycamores may remind 
us of Mary Queen of Scots, who brought 
over a slip from which so many others have 
sprung. The cherry we owe to the Roman 
general Lucullus, who introduced it into 
Europe, whence Sir Walter Raleigh im- 
ported it into Ireland (and America.) The 
yew may speak to us of the famous bows, on 
which, in former times, the military greatness 
of England rested, as the ash tree may do 
of our ancient spears ; or turning from mili- 
tary to literary associations, the beech tree, 
the German Buche, contains the key to the 
origin of our word book — for the Buchstabe, 
or letter, was originally a strip of the beech 
bark, on which the Germans of old cut signs 
to represent words, for the better remem- 
brance of events. 



They should not allow the proper season to 
pass away without planting trees, shrubs, 
vines, or flowers, to beautify home. They 
will soon learn to enjoy their own simple 
work, and feel more than rewarded by the 
pleasure they will realize in the growth and 
fruition of their plants. Beautify home. 
It is the cheapest, simplest, easiest way to 
multiply home pleasures, and there are none 
so poor as to be forbidden their enjoyment. 



BEAUTIFY THE HOME. 

Spring is here. The buds are bursting 
into verdure and blossoms, the fields are 
green with the promise of future plenty; 
the flowers are ready to bloom in beauty and 
fragrance ; the birds fill the land with mel- 
ody, and nature is full of beauty everywhere. 
Now is the time to beautify the home. It 
can be done without cost, and with so little 
labor that all should enjoy the comfort and 
refinement of a beautiful dwelling-place. It 
matters not how humble home may be ; it is 
to its household the dearest spot on earth, 
and it should be made fragrant and beauti- 
ful. The laborer can devote evening and 
morning hours of rest to the planting of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, and thereby 
gain the richest reward for his efforts. Nor 
should he be alone in making home beauti- 
ful. Father, mother, son, and daughter 
should all be taught the necessity of making 
attractive the one place where most of iheir 
•days and nights are spent. It will not only 
well repay all to plant fruits and flowers, 
>but it will refine the tastes and elevate the 
►character of every one who enjoys the beau- • 
;tiful home. 

Our recent Arbor Day has been very largely 
•observed in Pennsylvania, but tens of 
^thousands have failed in their duty to them- 
: stives and to others. To all such we appeal. 



OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



BY WM. NOETLING. 



EVERY now and then our State Normal 
Schools receive, at the hands of their 
critics, what may seem rather severe hand- 
ling. Those, however, who thus so freely 
express their opinion concerning the man- 
agement of these schools, are not generally 
enemies of Normal instruction ; on the con- 
trary, many of them are among its warmest 
friends, and simply expose what they con- 
sider defects in the system or in the way it 
is carried out in some of the schools. 

Most of the criticisms appear to come 
from persons unacquainted with the work 
of the schools ; but while some of their as- 
sertions may be prompted by prejudice 
against a particular school or some of its 
graduates, most of the statements in regard 
to the defects of the schools seem to have 
truth on their side, and appear, too, to have 
come from honest conviction. 

It is useless to deny that the schools are 
not accomplishing the end for which they 
were established ; their defects are too glar- 
ing to permit of successful concealment; 
and perhaps also no other persons are so 
well aware of these defects as some of those 
who are connected with the schools in the 
capacity of instructors. 

The most frequent criticism relates to the 
professional work, particularly to the prac- 
tice teaching. The time devoted to this at 
most of the schools is declared insufficient 
to prepare teachers for skillful and success- 
ful school room work. Forty-five minutes 
a day for twenty-one weeks, it is said, would 
not even qualify a person for one of the sim- 
plest trades, and yet this is all the time 
some think necessary to prepare teachers for 
the public schools. True, much depends 
upon what is meant by teaching. If assign- 
ing pages of text-books and hearing them 
recited, are believed to constitute it, then 
twenty-one forty-five minute periods, or 
even less time, may be sufficient to' make 
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preparation for it ; but if it comprehends an 
intimate acquaintance wir|i the educa- 
tional wants of the children, the selection 
and adaptation of the material to be used in 
the work of instruction, and "the stimulation 

I of mental activity/' then, in most cases, 

i twice the present minimum time will not 

I suffice to do it. 

^ Last year, an article, headed " Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools," appeared in one of 
the New York school journals, in which its 
writer, a Pennsylvanian, said : " A bright 
boy or girl of sixteen or seventeen, after 
having finished a conrmon school, may at- 
tend one of our State Normal schools, and 
graduate from it in two years, doing two 
full years of academic work, and edging in 
six months to a year's part-work in theory 
and practice. There is not six months of 
pure, undivided training for the profession. 
Academic work goes along to the end, and 
with the majority, if not with all, who at- 
tend the Normal Schools, the academic 
work is the sure thing, and the professional 
training the chance." 

The writer of the foregoing quotation cer- 
tainly knew the actual state of things as 
found in most of the schools, if not in all 
of them. He might further have said, that 
the large amount of "so-called academic 
work left for the senior year," and its sing- 
ular distribution, or arrangement, at some 
of the schools — not only weakens, but ma- 
terially cripples, the professional work. 

The same writer also says: ** In our dis- 
trict — and we have one of the best Normal 
Schools in the Slate — about fifty are turned 
out each year, many of them to make sad 
failures." ^ **Sad failures," and "many of 
them !" If many of the graduates of " one 
of the best Normal Schools in the State" 
make "sad failures," what must those do who 
graduate from the poorest of them ? 

In some branches, the preparation for the 
senior class is not unfrequently very imper- 
fect. Penmanship, drawing, reading, and 
English composition, among the most im- 
portant branches in a teacher's preparatory 
course, are passed over, in the examination, 
as apparently at least of too little moment 
to deserve much attention. The little stress 
laid upon these studies, when their signifi- 
cance is taken into consideration, makes that 
frequently placed upon the mathematical 
branches seem not a little unreasonable, 
too ; when one takes into account the gen- 
eral disciplinary value of the latter branches, 
it is difficult to see why they should be rated 
so high, unless it is supposed that in some 
way ihey atone for the deficiences of the 



other branches, or perhaps because they are 
more easily taught and examined. 

Fitness to enter the training department 
of a Normal School, does not, however, de- 
pend alone on the amount of knowledge of 
a subject on applicant possesses, but fully as ^ 
much upon its form or kind. Knowing a 
thing is important, but how it is known is 
none the less so, and an examination for 
teaching should test one as much as the other. 

Our object is to point out defects in 
the management of the Normal Schools, 
and to suggest remedies for them, though it 
is but justice to these schools to say, that 
the same criticism does not apply with equal 
force to all of them. 



MANNERS AND MORALS. 



BY JULIA M. DEWEY. 



IT is often urged that manners, as well as 
morals, in the schools should be incul- 
cated by the unconscious influence of a good 
and refined teacher. Such an opinion is 
not a matter of dispute, and most people 
who have pondered the subject are prepared 
to go still further, and assert that manners 
and morals are worthy to be given a place 
in every school curriculum, and thus to be 
taught formally and definitely. It is related 
that two of the principal native tribes of 
Brazil had no word in their vocabulary ex- 
pressing thanks or gratitude, because the 
feeling represented by these words had no 
existence in their minds. We may with 
justice infer that the outward lack of defer- 
ence, respect, and reverence which charac- 
terizes the age is but a sign of the lack 
within. There is no feeling to prompt to 
fine manners, and if one should question, 
children and young people he would often 
find their vocabulary as deficient as that of 
the tribes above referred to, in language 
pertaining to definite virtues. 

So closely connected are the two subjects 
of manners and morals, it is impossible to 
consider them separately. Manners are the 
outgrowth of morals, but they should not be 
termed, as by the French, " minor morals." 
Whately comes nearer the truth when he 
says, " Manners are the shadows of great 
virtues." Reference is of course made to 
that genuine courtesy which springs from a 
well-governed heart and a cultivated mind, 
but even many conventionalties which are 
looked upon as absurd restrictions, if inves- 
tigated, will be found to be based on moral 
principles and common sense. 
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The probable cause of the neglect of for- 
mal moral training in the public schools is 
the fear of trenching upon sectarianism, but 
it is possible to teach morals to young chil- 
dren without offending the most straitened 
of any sect. Whatever may be the solution 
of this problem with reference to the higher 
grades, there can be no doubt with refer- 
ence to the lower. Who can object to the 
inculcation of principles of justice, honesty, 
truthfulness, kindness, politeness, purity, 
self-control, etc.? If it is said this should be 
an accompaniment of the intellectual train- 
ing, no one will dispute it; but besides the un- 
conscious'kbsorption of moral ideas, children 
should have a definite knowledge of the vir- 
tues, which only formal teaching can furnish. 
The formal teaching will also tend to make 
the subject of morals more highly esteemed 
by the young. The means and methods of 
instruction in this subject should be of the 
simplest kind. Formal teaching by no 
means implies "lecturing." The memor- 
izing of maxims embodying moral truths, 
talks about these maxims, stories in verse 
or prose selected for the lessons they teach, 
talks of actual incidents of school life, and 
simple instruction in good manners, are the 
means to be used with little children. As 
for methods, the more of the fireside and 
the less of school tasks in these lessons, the 
belter. The prime object of these first 
lessons is to awaken the moral sense. Chil- 
dren should be led to talk freely as they 
would at home, and teachers should be con- 
stantly on the watch to make application of 
what has been taught. It is of no use to 
give a lesson of this kind and never refer to 
it afterward. As children grow older, les- 
sons should be given in the same familiar 
way, the only fortpality being that terms 
are taught. For instance, children should 
be made to understand such terms as punc- 
tual, honest, generous, obedient, etc. 

Success in this mode of giving lessons de- 
pends to a great extent on the teacher's com- 
mand of language, and on a peculiar mag- 
netic power. Bain says: "Without a certain 
compass of expression, and that well directed 
to the purpose, no one can to hope produce 
deep moral impression by mere teaching. 
This is the reason why so little is to be ex- 
pected of the average school teacher, work- 
ing in his own strength. It is only by being 
provided with good and suitable compositions 
to be made use of in his teaching, that he 
can exert any good and lasting influence." 
Thus it is belter that teachers should be pro- 
vided with a carefully arranged series of 
lessons on morals, and carefully selected 



memory gems, short readings, etc. Mem- 
ory gems should be thoroughly committed. 
A moral lesson once a week may, if time b 
lacking, be made to serve the purpose of a 
language lesson also. Lessons on the gen- 
eral subject of politeness may be given, the 
same as on the moral subjects, but the ap- 
plications of these lessons are so many aod 
varied, it is best to carefully select and clas- 
sify them, that they may be given with pro- 
priety as well as with system. The roaDoer 
items may be made to alternate with mem- 
orizing of maxims, and one thus serve to re- 
lieve the monotony of the other. Two or 
three minutes daily, spent in this way, will 
amount to a good deal in the course of 
years, and will not add perceptibly to the 
already overburdened curriculum of most 

public schools. American Teacher, 



MATTHEW ARNOLD* 



THE announcement by cable recently 
that Matthew Arnold had suddenly been 
stricken down by death fell as a great sor- 
row upon the hearts of those of our country- 
men who had known and loved him, and 
by all men of gentle culture it was received 
with feelings of profound regret. It seemed 
but the other day that Matthew Arnold wis 
among us, an honored guest, a strong, earn- 
est man, sentient with the brightest and 
most vigorous thought of to-day, toucbing 
the world with the so potent wand of his 
many-sided genius, and eager to help it for- 
ward upon a sincerer, more beautiful way. 

On the very day of his death the news- 
papers of this country, from Maine to New 
Mexico, were discussing with some heat aod 
with more or less fairness, Matthew Arnold's 
latest criticism of America. He had gone 
up and down the land, and had found much 
to admire and respect in it, but he had also 
found some things which he did not admire. 
But let it be, in all fairness, said that the 
worst fault he ascribed to this country was 
that it was uninteresting. 

To be dull is to be guilty of a serious 
offense, but the mind and eye educated, ac- 
customed, from birth to death, to history 
written in noble monuments, in walled towns, 
in towers, palaces and castles, the rains of 
which even are alive and picturesque with 
story ; living in a country where the trees 
are all planted, and where the living fiit in 
their shade, and eat of the fruits thereof, 
nor vainly wait, as we do here, for the trees 
to be planted, the shade to expand, the 
fruit to ripen ; used to a society created and 
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maintained in wealth and culture by fixed 
laws and the gatherhig grace and force of 
centuries ; his mind steeped in the spirit of 
the noblest art of the world, formed and 
colored by its rarest, sweetest, most virile 
literature, and living under the rule of polit- 
ical institutions in which that which was to 
him the worthy "remnant *' alone domin- 
r ated the mass — what wonder was it that 
Matthew Arnold should think this country 
not wholly interesting? He could not see 
it, broad and far-seeing as was his mind, as 
we see it. But the heart of the man beat 
none the less kindly toward us. He counted 
his friends among us by hundreds or thous- 
ands, and was sincere in his friendship for 
them. 

It is not only England, it is the English- 
speaking world, the whole world of letters, 
which loses in the death of Matthew Arnold 
one of its stateliest ornaments ; for he was 
probably, all things considered, its most dis- 
tinguished man of letters. He had de- 
servedly achieved fame as a scholar, poet, 
theologian, philosopher and critic. As the 
latter, Matthew Arnold stood pre-eminent; 
on the day he died he stood first of all among 
critics. A critic, by custom, should be a 
sour and surly man, but Matthew Arnold 
was not that; his nature was singularly 
sweet and gentle, and though in his later 
years he waged war upon some accepted 
dogmas, his craving was for peace in this 
troublous world, and his trust was in the 
growth of "sweetness and light" and in 
tht final exaltation of the "remnant" of 
true and good men and women. 

He did not lack sympathy, as it has been 
said he did, with and for the struggling 
masses; he only feared the supremacy of 
ignorance and vice in the world. He 
looked to the few great minds and noble, 
sweet and gentle souls of it,* to lift up the 
mass to their sublimer height. That he 
sometimes lacked faith in their doing it, 
that he was sometimes unable to break 
through his environments and see the Spirit 
of God working under, in and through the 
world, and that he sometimes failed to see 
that in the economy of Providence there 
are no accidents, but a plan perfect in de- 
sign, more perfect in execution than he 
dreamed or knew, is true ; but his very error 
was the sequence of his earnest, anxious love 
>f man. If ever man was, Matthew Arnold 
vas, a lover of his kind ; a greater genius, 
>ut curiously like in thought and feeling to 
hat other Englishman, Charles Kingsley. 
rhe loss of such a man, of a genius so bril- 
iant and vigorous, of a manhood so truth- 



ful and brave, is the loss of mankind, and 
one which cannot readily be over-estimated. 
The minor writings of Mr. Arnold are so 
many as to be beyond the naming in any 
brief reference to his life and works, but 
probably the very last of them was con- 
tributed to the yet unpublished May number 
of an American magazine, the Century , be- 
ing "An address delivered in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1888, at the unveiling of the memo- 
rial window" to the poet Milton, the gift 
of an American. Matthew Arnold, in the 
strength and distinctness of his personality, 
bore striking resemblance to his renowned 
father, Thomas Arnold, once head master 
of Rugby, whose influence as a teacher is 
still felt in every school in England or 
America in which a man of mind is the 
teacher. Matthew Arnold largely inherited 
the genius which gave him so distinguished 

a place among men. Philadelphia Ledger, 



FORESTRY AND TREE-CULTURE 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 



REPORT READ BEFORE DIRECTORS* ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 



THE following preamble and resolution 
was presented by Major Levi Huber in 
the convention of the Directors' Associa- 
tion held at Shenandoah, and unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, A knowledge of Forestry and 
Tree- Culture is of great importance to every 
citizen in this county, where so little attention 
has heretofore been given to its influence upon 
rainfall, water-supply of large towns and cities, 
agricultural products, and upon National econ- 
omy; therefore. 

Resolved, That the Public School Directors 
of Schuylkill county, in convention met, ap- 
prove and recommend the introduction of books 
and papers imparting such knowledge into all 
our schools as supplementary reading, prepara- 
tory to its being made a legal branch of the 
Common School curriculum. 

The resolution was referred to a commit- 
tee of three, and the Chair appointed Levi 
Huber, R. A. Wilder, and G. W. Johnston, 
said committee, to report to the next con- 
vention. The committee have had the mat- 
ters referred to it under consideration, and 
ask leave to present the following report : 

Forty years ago the mountains and valleys 
of the anthracite coal region of Pennsylva- 
nia were still thickly covered with a great 
variety of forest trees, which had taken a 
century of undisturbed growth to mature. 
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They etpbraced the most valuable kinds for 
general use, such as yellow and pitch pine, 
hemlock, white pine, oaks, maples, ash and 
poplars, and where the early clearings had 
been made, chestnut and hickory flourished 
as a second growth, to hide the great un- 
sightly gaps made by the relentless and 
wasteful swing of the woodman's axe, which 
never ceased to resound among the hills and 
along the quiet valleys till the last old tree 
had fallen on the confines of a barren waste. 
The later products of the rocky declivities 
and richer bottom lands bordering the 
creeks and rivulets ultimately shared the 
same fate, and now, standing upon the high- 
est points of any one of the long ranges of 
parallel mountains, in certain localities, the 
observer can nowhere see a living tree to 
enliven the barren landscape. A low growth 
of shrub oaks, and the dead trunks of fire- 
scarred trees, are the only things which meet 
his view, except the mining towns and 
blackened collieries, and the long trains of 
cars bearing the product of the mines to the 
distant markets. 

Where sunnv streams meandered under 
green foliage, between grassy banks, and 
the speckled trou*t rippled the surface in 
search of its prey, he sees a dark serpentine 
form dragging its loathsome w^y through 
the valley, and consuming every green 
thing. Its poisonous breath is alike fatal to 
animal and vegetable life, contaminating 
the purest springs and filling the atmosphere 
with exhalations which would be rendered 
comparatively harmless if the forest labora- 
tory were permitted to resume operations as 
nature designed it. 

What enormous waste has followed the 
removal of the immense forests of this 
country ! Only a small proportion of the 
whole growth has been utilized for the ben- 
efit of mankind. Like every other gift na- 
ture has so lavishly bestowed upon the peo- 
ple of this nation, the forests have been 
ruthlessly cut down and left to decay, after 
culling out such portions as satisfied present 
wants. These selections have never aver- 
aged ten per cent, of the full product of the 
land. If in later years more economy has 
been practiced here, those who traversed 
these woods thirty- five years ago met with 
thousands of noble white pines which had 
been felled by "shingle thieves," and left 
to rot where they fell because they would 
not split freely. The path of the engineer 
and surveyor was obstructed in every direc- 
tion by these Vandals, who, if they had 
been properly instructed in early life, would 
never have been guilty of such reckless 



waste and disregard of the rights of others 
in the property. 

The entire removal of such immense for- 
est areas has been productive of di*<astrous 
consequences in disturbing the rainfall and 
increasing the duration of summer droughts. 
Whenever the forest growth is kept to a nat- 
ural standard the rainfall is retained by the 
large roots of lofty trees and the accumu- 
lated fall of autumn leaves — the evapora- 
tion of the earth's moisture being' retarded 
by the dense foliage of the trees — from year 
to year and sinks into the earth, to be carried 
by percolation through small passages in the 
ground to feed mountain springs, or the 
little brooklets that run laughing dovo 
the hilly slopes to join the shining waters 
which flow through the deep valleys and 
green meadows. A large portion is taken op 
by the minute fibres of the roots and forced 
up the trunks of trees into the foliage and 
through the organic structure of the leaves, 
and is breathed, as it were; into the atmos- 
phere to kc^p it moist and cool. During 
this operation the noxious gases of the at- 
mosphere are absorbed by the dense foliage 
of the forests, and a double blessing con- 
ferred upon thoughtless and negligent man. 
The dwarfed growth which follows the d^ 
struction of the forests presents none of these 
advantages. The scrub oak compares, in 
pumping power, with the lofty tree a cen- 
tury old, as a garden squirt with a Cornish 
pumping engine The atmosphere surround- 
ing heavily- wooded districts is kept moist 
by these processes, and destructive droughts 
are almost unknown. If the usual showers 
are long delayed, the moisture given out 
from the trees is condensed by the cooler 
nights, and falls in the form of dew upon 
the ripening fields and refreshes the crops 
that were feeling the power of the fierce 
midday sun, shining down through cloudless 
skies. 

The rainfall is greatest in wide-extended 
areas of old forests, and least in all the tre^ 
less districts of the world. Streams which 
are fed by the rivulets flowing* from the dari 
recesses of the old woods are even in their 
flow; and if the mill-wheel ever stands idle 
for the want of water to turn it, the pause 
is regarded by the miller's boys in the light 
of a blessing, as ib enables them X.o lie 
off for repairs or "go upstream fishing." 
On the treeless prairies of the West all 
the streams dry up in the summer, or arc 
reduced to mere shining threads stretched 
along the lowest parts of the wide river beds 
that were scooped out by the wild, turbulent 
waters that came from melting snows in the 
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high mountain districts and the blin<)ing 
rains that sweep over the wastes of wild 
sage during the rainy seasons. 

The effect of the removal of the forests in 
Schuylkill county has been keenly felt in the 
agricultural districts in producing longer 
droughts and lessening the value of products, 
and in all parts causing a great scarcity of 
pure water for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes. The summer flow of the Schuyl- 
kill river is said to have fallen to one-half 
its former quantity, making a loss of two 
hundred and fifty millions of gallons in 
every twenty-four hours. These measure- 
ments are taken at Fairmount dam, £ind show 
the effects of reduced rainfall in all its trib- 
utaries; but we all know how nearly dry 
the beds of the streams are in these moun- 
tains and valleys in the later summer and 
autumn. The most marked effect of the 
falling off of the water supply of the Schuyl- 
kill is felt in the city of Philadelphia, not 
only in the reduced quantity for use, but in 
the results from pouring the maximum 
drainage of the manufactories and towns on 
its borders into one- half the former quantity 
of water. Any one can understand how 
vastly it would improve the water given the 
Philadelphians to drink if two hundred and 
fifty millions of gallons of pure mountain 
water were added every twenty- four hours 
to the present supply. After all that has 
heen, or can be, said upon that subject in 
favor of other sources of supply for that 
great city and suburbs, is not the upper 
Schuylkill the real source? The time is 
rapidly approachkig when the upper Dela- 
ware region will be denuded of its forests, 
and subject to all the serious objections 
raised against the Schuylkill as a source of 
water supply for large cities. But the same 
principles govern this question in all parts 
of this country and the world, and any rule 
of action will apply as well to the Delaware 
as the Schuylkill. 

We have lost our forests, and must try to 
regain them. How is this to be done ? It 
is a principle of common law that no one 
can exercise any right of property to the 
injury of another. The rights of eminent 
domain exist in the State, but it cannot take 
private property without making compensa- 
tion. As time passes.and the rights of com- 
munities receive clearer recognition, we may 
well pause and consider whether individuals 
have the right to denude the mountains of 
forests for the mere timber that is merchant- 
able, and work such irreparable injury to 
whole communities by leaving the barren- 
ness they have caused to be swept by annual 



forest fires that prevent all chance of re- 
growth. Had the evils of the prevailing 
systems of waste of all of nature's bountiful 
gifts been foreseen and well considered from 
the beginning, the State would, no doubt, 
have granted provisional titles which would 
have guarded the rights of communities and 
protected the vast stores of forest and min- 
eral products for the use of her citizens for 
centuries to come. 

The wonderful provision of nature in re- 
production of animal and vegetable life is 
too well known to need comment. The 
humblest field flower, as well as the loftiest 
tree, has this power to leave its life behind 
when it has reached the bound of its exist- 
ence. The ripened seed has most tender care 
till the germ is ready for the moisture, light 
and air that cause it to attain perfection. 
In the silence of the solemn woods on an 
autumn day you hear the acorns and nuts 
drop to the ground ; the leaves fall and 
cover them, and over these the winter snows 
are spread like a white shroud, and all is 
still as death. The long, dreary winter 
period passes, and the hand of genial 
spring removes the shroud ; the warm south 
wind ruffles the leaves and lifts them gently, 
from the germs which are starting from the 
breaking shells ; soon the beginnings of 
foliage appear and expand into welldeflned 
leaves, and the promise of a new forest 
growth is well established. But alas ! some 
luckless boy has flred off a gun with more 
paper than powder, and the wanton breeze 
has kindled it into a flame ; or a locomotive, 
having a rent spark-arrester, has swept up 
the mountain railroad with its heavy burden 
and scattered fire in every direction. The 
serpent flames creep along the mountain 
side and fill the air with smoke by day and 
throw a red glare upon the skies at night, 
and men and boys look on and all'say '* How 
beautiful," but no one moves to arrest their 
progress, and the young trees are scarred and 
ruined ; the germs which had been so ten- 
derly cared for are dead, and all of nature's 
efforts at tree-planting are rendered abortive. 

This has been going on for years, and will 
continue for ages, unless new thoughts are 
impressed upon the minds of men and they 
are educated to broader views of the duties 
of individuals and the rights of communi- 
ties. Much has been written upon this sub- 
ject, but the papers of scientific investi- 
gators rarely find readers among the class 
of people who come into direct contact with 
the causes of the evils complained of; and 
until a popular sentiment against the van- 
dalism of careless or mischievous forest 
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burning is created, there is little hope of 
effecting the radical changes desired. The 
old become callous and are not easily influ- 
enced to change thought or action, though 
they may see clearly the evils resulting from 
any given practices. With the young it is 
different \ they can be educated to embrace 
new doctrines, and to pursue objects in life 
entirely different from those to which their 
fathers were accustomed. They can be 
trained to assist nature in crowning our hills 
and mountains with forests as useful and 
grand as those of a century ago. Teach 
them to regard the old oaks and lofty pines 
and broad-spreading elms as a part of a 
common inheritance which they are to guard 
and transmit to their offspring from genera- 
tion to generation for the strength of the na- 
tion, and to add to their personal wealth. 

When trees have reached maturity, let 
them be removed and converted to useful 
purposes, but in such a way as to do the 
least injury to younger growth. A course 
of instruction in forestry and tree-planting 
is more important than any other branch of 
industrial education, and it has this advan- 
tage over others, that it requires no costly 
structures, no skilled demonstrators with 
expensive apparatus, to show how the work 
is to be done. Such knowledge should not 
be confined to boys, for girls can learn it 
with equal advantage and profit. The 
skill requisite to cultivate successfully a few 
flowers to adorn the garden borders will en- 
able them to plant and rear the largest for- 
est trees for purposes of shade or the value 
of their timber when they have attained ma- 
turity. This study will give to both sexes a 
greater love of rural life, and make them 
contented to dwell among these voiceless 
companions of their youth. Nearly every 
farm has some portion of land unfitted for 
ordinary agricultural purposes which could 
be profitably planted with treed that would 
yield a handsome return for shade trees for 
transplanting, or for hoop-poles to be used 
in cooperage of various kinds. A single 
acre, properly planted and cared for, will 
yield enormous profits in a few years, and it 
only requires the discrimination of informa- 
tion upon the subject to induce many a boy 
and girl, whether in school or on the farm, 
to put it into practice. 

If, as has been asserted, the Germans, 
taking advantage of our irasteful habits and 
negligence in reproduction, are .planting 
and cultivating trees to supply our future 
wants, it is time for us to move in the mat- 
ter and aid the operations of nature in re- 
clothing these mountains with a magnificent 



flora, by preventing the devastation of an- 
nual forest fires. This can be done by cul- 
tivating a public sentiment in favor of ex- 
tiivguishing these fires as soon as they break 
out, without regard to the ownership of the 
property, in the same manner as we all ran 
' to a fire now without knowing or thinking 
whose house is burning, whether that of an 
enemy or a friend. 

It is evident from what has been said 
that hardly any subject of national economy 
is more important than the one under cod- 
sideration. It would be humiliating tons 
us a nation, with all our boasted wide-awake 
qualities i(nd free institutions of learning, if 
we should be compelled to turn to the mon- 
archies of the Old World for timber to build 
and finish our ships! Whatever may be 
said of iron and steel for naval and architec- 
tural structures, we cannot do without tim- 
ber in our wide domain, subject to such 
varying climatic changes, and if we will not 
grow it, we must turn to those who wisely 
take advantage of our weakness, and plant 
and grow the trees we need, to increase their 
revenues. 

If our government had in the beginning 
reserved, in the older States of the Union, a 
portion of the forests for national purposes, 
and made it a condition in the admission of 
new States that a portion of territory should 
be reserved forever for timber uses of the 
Nation, as a source of unalterable revenue, 
no taxation would have been necessary for 
its support. This should have been a pait 
of the organic law, so that no act of Con- 
gress could ever have given the right to 
sharpers to trespass on these reservations. 
There are great areas of territory awaiting 
admission as future States, and it may be in 
the wisdom and searching thought of fumre 
statesmanship to embrace some such condi* 
tions in the act admitting them. 

We cannot, however, wait for the growth 
of a statesmanship broad enough ^^^ y^ 
enough to provide for the rights of genera- 
tions unborn. We must look to the present, 
and consider what is best to be done to- 
wards laying the foundation of a better pub- 
lic sentiment in this regard, and then en- 
deavor to carry it into practical effect. 
Arbor Days have done something towards 
awakening an interest in tree-planting, bat 
the movement, as yet, partakes too mach of 
a holiday exercise to bring about, of itsdf, 
very important practicsU results. When the 
speeches are made, and the cadence of the 
music has died upon the air, and the earth 
has been leveled about the roots of our trees, 
teachers and pupils are prone to leave thea 
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to their fate, because another Arbor Day 
can replant such as do not grow. Nor 
does the day excite sufficient interest in the 
rural districts where the prevailing senti- 
ment favors the removal of trees instead of 
planting them. 

In the limited knowledge of the wonder- 
ful uses of growing trees in purifying the at- 
mosphere, apart from their value for fuel 
and timber, it cannot be expected that any 
one will make much effort to increase their 
number, or cultivate those already planted. 
The thoughtless tramp who kindles a fire at 
root of a valuable tree to warm his worthless 
body, is not so much worse than we who 
gase with delight upon hundreds of acres 
of flame, without a movement to limit its* 
devastation. 

Since Arbor Days have now the sanction 
of the State government, and of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction^ may not these 
latter, with propriety, be asked to extend 
the influences of their suggestions to prac- 
tical planting on the farms in the State, and 
the better protection of the forests from the 
scourge of annual fires ? In the absence of 
specific laws upon the subject, making for- 
estry and tree-culture a legal branch of the 
common school curriculum, free rea^dii^g 
matter relating to the subject might be in- 
troduced as supplementary reading for pu- 
pils. The cost of this would be trifling be- 
cause it is not necessary to put the pages in 
binding ; a small newspaper sheet folded in 
quarto woiukl answer every purpose, and 
might be issued a month or two before each 
Arbor Day so as to prepare pupils for the 
best work in Spring and Autumn planting. 
If there is nothing in the present laws au- 
thorizing this to be done, it should be the 
duty of the next legislature to confer the au- 
thority upon the State Superintendent and 
make an appropriation therefor, or add 
enough to the appropriation for Common 
Schools to cover these and kindred expenses. 
It may be urged that it is no part of the 
functions of the State Department to furnish 
such supplementary reading matter for the 
public schools ; but how el^ are pupils to 
obtain sufficient information to render Ar- 
bor Days of special value ? It was a grand 
step forward to appoint such days and re- 
commend that directors, teachers and pu- 
pils observe them by planting trees in school 
grounds, accompanied by appropriate exer 
cises to impress the minds of pupils with the 
importance of the work. How many of the 
schools of this great Commonwealth have 
given any attention whatever to /^x^days? 
It is true that many trees have been planted 



as a result of the appointment of these days, 
but in most cases no exercises were held, 
and in many localities the trees y received 
very little attention afterwards. If full re- 
ports had been made to the Department, it 
would be found that only a small percentage 
of all the schools engaged in tree planting 
on those days. This negligence on the part 
of the directors and teachers detracts noth- 
ing from the value of Arbor Days as factors 
in the education of the children of the State. 
It only shows the want of specific object in 
the recommendation. If the idea of indus- 
trial training, with proof of the value of a 
knowledge of forestry and tree-culture, 
could be impressed on the community, there 
would be no lack of interest in the obser- 
vance of the day. 

The dissemination of practical knowledge 
through the instrumentality of the Public 
Schools will do more in this respect than 
any other agency. If we wait for public 
sentiment to grow of itself, we will find all 
the years of the future as barren of results 
as the^ past has been. Fires will continue to 
sweep* over the mountains and consume the 
young trees struggling to rear themselves 
from the barren waste. The melting snows 
and summer rains will continue to rush 
into swollen streams and go in mad haste to 
the distant sea. Drouths will follow, and 
the parched fields and drooping foliage will 
fill the heart of the husbandman with de- 
spondency. 

If it is possible to bring about a partial 
change in these conditions no effort should 
be spared by School Directors and citizens 
to accomplish it. The object of all law is 
to promote the general good of society. If 
the protection of forest lands and tree- 
planting are beneficial to the community, 
laws should be promptly enacted in con- 
formity with these views. The appropria- 
tion of a small sum of money from the pub- 
lic treasury to furnish supplementary reading 
to instruct our school children in the prin- 
ciples of forestry and tree-culture, will be 
returned a hundred fold in increased value 
of taxable property, to say nothing of the 
inestimable blessings of increased and evenly 
distributed summer and autumn rains. 

No time should be lost in waiting for 
some movement to be made by the State 
Department, or officiab of the government. 
The objects to be attained are too momen- 
tous for delay, and the members of this as- 
sociation, the public school directors of 
Schuylkill county, who have these treeless 
mountains ever before them to remind them 
of their aoleom duty, should proceed at 
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once to carry into elTect the suggestions 
contained in the resolution under consider- 
ation. They should appeal to the next 
General Assembly to make an appropriation 
to cover the expense of suitable supplemen- 
tary reading matter relating to forestry and 
tree-culture, so that all the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools may be instructed in these im- 
portant subjects. And when this informa- 
tion has been fruitful in beneficent results, 
and the ideas of men have broadened as to 
the rights and obligations of citizenship, it 
may be well to consider whether it should 
not be made a permanent study, and For- 
estry and Tree-culture be added as a legal 
branch to the curriculum of our Common 
Schools. 



THE WONDER BOX. 



BY CLARA M. DURLAND. 



TO give a full description of the uses of 
the wonder box would require a ^ very 
lengthy paper, and I will only briefly de- 
scribe some of the most practical uses. 

The teacher should provide a strong box, 
which will hold at least half a peck. Let it 
be a neat box, for if the teacher does not 
care for the appearance, how shall the child 
be taught to? Have a tin box, if possible, 
to keep the contents from the mice. Tell 
the children what is wanted to fill the box, 
and they will gladly help you. A good as- 
sortment would be : A pint each of pretty 
colored com, beans, seeds of all sorts, shells, 
pebbles; also one hundred twigs and stems, 
cut in various but certain lengths, and any 
other natural objects larger than a pea and 
smaller than a black walnut. With the wee 
ones, the pleasant task of sorting a shell or 
gill cup full of the objects will be enough 
for one exercise, for several consecutive 
days, or until their fingers have become 
skillful in handling the material. 

Each day the children may be led to talk 
of the objects — where they came from, their 
color, their uses; if they grew, where; if not, 
how formed, if made by man. The terms 
hard, soft, smooth, rough can be easily 
taught. When they handle th? objects 
easily, ask that a chair, ladder, box, or any 
common object that the teacher may think 
of, be made with a certain kind of material. 

At first, it may be best for the chair, or 
whatever the teacher may request them to 
make, to be drawn on the blackboard. 
When the children design anything, have 
them attempt to produce it on their slates. 



Tl^ese will be rude attempts at first, but the 
training in right habit and drawing will be 
invaluable. 

If a language lesson is desired, let the 
pupil make some object, and tell the class 
what he has made. If a number lesson, 
have pupil make a stated number of objects, 
then some more, or take away some, or 
make the number a certain number of times, 
or divide the objects by one or more pupils. 
In this way, all the fundamental rules may 
be taught, while the child thinks it is but 
sport. Grouping all the articles in 3s, 4s, 
or whatever number may be desired, is good 
busy-work for little ones, while the larger 
ones are reciting. Just a glance at the table 
will suffice to assure the teacher that the 
work is satisfactory. 

With the second-reader pupils, actual 
pints, quarts and pecks can be taught— and 
what child would have trouble in under- 
standing his work, were he allowed to 
actually measure objects? With the twigs, 
actual distance can be taught. Let them 
find out how many one inch twigs are re- 
quired to make a foot or a yard ; how many 
two-inch twigs for the same. The articles 
in the box will lead into each of the king- 
doms^of nature. The shells open the study 
of animal life in all its wonders — something 
which is always interesting to children. 

Within the past two weeks, my pupils 
have brought me several caterpillars, some 
curious spiders, grasshoppers, butterflies and 
a humming moth. We feed the caterpillars, 
and expect to be paid for our labor by 
watching them in their different stages of 
development. We always have a talk about 
the object they bring. The corn, beans 
and seeds lead to plant life in general, and 
the stones to the mineral world. By means 
of such lessons, the teacher is much aided in 
her efforts to cultivateataste for good reading. 

With the older pupils, practical store- 
keeping can be taught. A box of toy 
money costs twenty -five cents ; and I think 
any teacher will feel repaid for the expendi- 
ture, by the bright eyes and happy faces of 
the children. Have it understood what one 
measure full will cost ; then let pupils come, 
one at a time, bring money, get correct 
change, and take as much as they desire to 
purchase. Let the children take turns at 
being storekeeper, holding the position till 
they make a mistake. This exercise can be 
varied to suit the needs of the school. For 
general work, on Friday afternoons, let all 
the articles in the room have a price marked 
on them, and let each pupil buy at least one 
article. — Western School Jaurnal. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE FARM. 



BY SUPT. 



A. 



S. JONES. 



THIS last winter, I was called upon to 
deliver an evening address at a local 
institute in my county, where the audience 
vas largely made up of people — young and 
old— from the farm. The benefits of farm 
life were shown as they favor physical, mental 
and moral development, illustrated by selec- 
tions from the long list of names of illustrious 
farm-trained men and women, well-known 
to the common people. 

The position was taken that the country 
is the best place for the best school, if the 
product sought be the best men and the best 
women. Suggestions were offered in the 
line of making the school a more valuable 
factor in education, so that the farm would 
be more closely seen, enjoyed, and under- 
stood. Attention was called to the large 
amount of time spent on << dollars and cents, 
dollars and cents," "per cents." in making 
and losing, "bonds," "stocks," "circu- 
lates," "compound proportion," "bank- 
ing," "insurance," "arbitration of ex- 
change," etc., and next to none upon the 
(arm problems that question the boys and 
girls that are walking toward manhood and 
womanhood, with their minds and hearts 
near mother Nature ! 

It was suggested that in place of so much 
arithmetic that tends to make th^ child think 
of the buying and selling of the town, there 
be more reading; that instead of school 
children having twenty-five-cent dictionaries 
and one dollar arithmetics, they have one 
dollar dictionaries and twenty- five-cent 
^ithmetics; that the reading take a range 
that would embrace the farm, and ennoble 
rural life, by bringing in the incidental 
study of plants, minerals, animals, rains, dew, 
lanshine, grains, etc., and that the advanced 
classes be introduced to the only school in 
t.he State that gives any special thought to 
the farm — the State College — which pre- 
pares bulletins on questions that concern the 
farmer's business, as "experiments on deep 
and shallow, and thick and thin planting of 
wheat," "effects of kiln drying on the 
ritality of seed com," "plow test," "gen- 
eral fertilizer experiments," "the use of 
commercial fertilizers," "the composition 
)f soiling rye," etc. 

Selections from the State College bulle- 
jns could be read, studied, and compared 
nxYi hontie experience. As they are pre- 
pared upon a scientific basis, they will tend 
o correct the biunderin^ ai^d guess-work 



far too common in the industries of the farm. 
I have reason to believe that the State 
College will promptly respond to County 
Superintendents and teachers in furnishing 
the material suggested. 



PATRICK HENRY. 



THERE was a time when American school- 
boys "s|X)ke pieces." From a cursory 
examination of such speakers and books of 
selections as are now published, we should 
say that a change had come over the general 
custom : that there was a good deal of taw- 
dry rhetoric and cheap humor, in place of 
the old-time stirring patriotic passages. Pos- 
sibly an explanation may be found in the dis- 
apperance of the old oratorical school, and 
the rise of more matter-of-fact and business- 
like appeals. Be this as it may, the declama- 
tions of American youth thirty or forty years 
ago were of a passionate order, and those 
orators were drawn from chiefly who had 
heated the iron words of opposition to ty- 
ranny to a white heat. The war for inde- 
pendence left a legacy of fervid speeches, 
and of them all none was so popular as that 
of Patrick Henry's in which occurs the splen- 
did burst beginning, "Mr. President, it is 
natural to man to indulge in the illusions of 
hope," and closing with the words, "We 
must fight I I repeat it, sir, we must fight I 
An appeal to arms and to the God of hosts 
is all that is left us." 

This speech and others of Henry's came 
down to young Americans, accompanied by 
traditions of the orator's power of delivery 
which represented it as something transcend- 
ing description. To those who read the 
book, Mr. Wirt's biography seems^ always 
struggling to set upright the colossal figure 
of Patrick Henry, the orator, and the impres- 
sion which the Virginian undoubtedly made 
upon his contemporaries was so magnified 
in the clouds of Mr. Wirt's rhetoric, by 
which chiefly it was conveyed to the imagi*- 
nations of later generations, that Henry was 
scarcely thought of except as a fiery man who 
spoke pieces. 

Patrick Henry's fame as an orator will not 
be lessened by the latest biography which 
has appeared; it will rather be increased, 
because his power over men is reaffirmed and 
proved by many cogent instances, and his 
oratory is shown to be a less erratic and 
more stable element in his nature, — to be set 
in the midst of so much variety of mental 
gifts as to take hue from them, and not to 
be some exceptional manifestation. 
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e. L HIGBEE. 



J. P. MeCASKEY. 



Ye may be aye stickin' in a tree, Jock : it wiU 

be growin' when ye're sleepin'/' ScUck Farmer* 



THE Industrial Exhibition by the public 
schools of Philadelphia naarks an era in 
the school history of a great city. It was 
formally opened by Governor Beaver in an 
impressive address taking the strong ground 
that not merely are the hand and eye edu* 
cated but also the mental faculties in the 
most effective manner, by such training given 
in the schools. President Steele of the 
Board of Education also made a very prac- 
tical address upon receiving the exhibit, on 
behalf of the Board, from Mr. A. M. Spang- 
ler, chairman of the committee by which 
the Exhibition was organized. It is said 
that upwards of 75.000 persons, many of 
whom were pupils, visited Horticultural Hall 
during the five days of the Exhibition. 

The Board of Education of Philadelphia 
recently elected Rev. James C. Mackenzie, 
head-master of the Lawrenceville school, 
New Jersey — a few miles distant from Tren- 
ton — to the principalship of the Philadel- 
phia High School, at the same time advanc- 
ing the salary of the position from ^2700 to 
^5000. The vote upon his election was 27 
to I, and upon the salary 27 to 2 — an extra- 
ordinary compliment to an extraordinary 
teacher^ And yet — we have it u[)on excel- 
lent authority — he feels it his duty to decline 
the call from Philadelphia. There are not 
many teachers like Prof. Mackenzie, if we 
may judge from the impress left upon his 
pupils. He is a comparatively young roan, 
a Scotchman, who has within a few years 
organized at Lawrenceville what is described 
as an ideal school somewhat after the plan 
of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, with its masters 
and Fub-masters, but with more of the home- 
life element and more strict requirement as 
to the character of the youth who are ad- 
mitted than characterized the English school. 

The Local News of West Chester puts it 
none too strong, in the following notice of 
the last issue of the Aryan Review^ which 
has just come to our table: <^We have a 
copy of the Aryan Review for 1888, the 
'Aryan Society's paper, connected with the 



West Chester State Normal School. It is a 
great improvement on preceding issues, and 
this is saying a great deal for it. Its con- 
tents show careful editorial labors and 
marked good judgment, and to Miss Carrie 
E. Bemus, the editor-in-chief, and her 
giAed stair, much credit is due for the cred- 
itable work performed. A most pleasing 
and acceptable feature of the number is a 
sheet bearing the handsome faces of the 
entire Faculty in phototype style. Each 
picture is a very good likeness, and the 
group is one in point of personal appearance 
that reflects credit upon the great and good 
institution of which they stand at the heal 
The central figure, that of Prof. Philips, has 
a partial resemblance to the renowned Tal- 
mage— ^nly it is much better-looking. Wc 
again say the Review for *^^ is a most ex- 
cellent production, both iq point of literary 
merit and typographical appearance." 



The Committee on Hotels and Accommo- 
dations anticipate a very large attendance at 
the coming meeting of the National Edua- 
tional Association in San Francisco, Joif 
1 7th to 2oth. In order that they may prop- 
erly receive their thousands of visitors, it is 
advisable that they should have as many as 
possible provided for before they arrive. To 
this end they should be informed at once of 
all parties that are being made up, together 
with the number of ladies and gentlemen 
composing them, the kind of accommoda- 
tions wanted, and the probable date of ar- 
rival. They think there may be danger 
that their eastern friends will overlook the 
fact that it takes two weeks to send a letter 
to San Francisco and get a reply. As the 
arrangement of the details of such business 
usually requires the exchange of more ll«fl 
one letter, it will be seen that there is do 
time to lose by those who have decided npon 
making the trip to the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dress Mr. M. Babcock, Chainnan Com- 
mittee on Hotels, San Francisco. 

The ceremonies at Freeburg, Snyder 
county on Tuesday, May ist, at the unveil^ 
ing of the monument to the memory of the 
late county superintendent, Wm. H. M 
were unusually appropriate and impressi«; 
Prof. Dill was both a soldier and a ^c***^. 
of no ordinary reputation, a man who diw 
his duty nobly in all the relations of lifej 
and it was fitting that the community m. 
which he lived and labored for upwards oJ 
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twenty years as a teacher of presence and 
power, should rise up as one man to do 
honor to his memory. He was a graduate 
of Rutgers* College. Immediately after 
graduation he entered the army as a private. 
He was wounded in two battles, and before 
the close of the war had risen to the rank of 
major. He then read law, but preferring 
r the profession of the teacher, he gave to 
that work the last twenty years of his useful 
life. The speakers at the unveiling were 
Frank S. Glass, esq., of New York, a for- 
mer pupil of Prof. Dill ; Adjutant General 
Hastings, and Hon. Henry Houck, of School 
Department. An address was made by Master 
Nipple, a recent graduate of the Freeburg 
High School, and one of Prof. Dill's pupils. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE thirty- fourth annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers* Associa- 
tion, as already announced, will be held in 
the Opera House at Scranton, July 3d, 4th, 
and 5th. The Executive Committee has 
provided a good programme, and the local 
committee, with Supt. Geo. W. Phillips, of 
Scranton, at their head, have done and are 
doing whatever lies within their power to 
ensure a very successful meeting. 

Scranton is a large and growing city; in 
population it already ranks third among the 
cities of Pennsylvania. It is noted for its 
enterprise, wealth and public spirit, and its 
growth during the past twenty-five years has 
been phenomenal for our steady-going Key- 
stone State. Its hotel accommodations are 
ample, so that, however large the attend- 
ance at the State Association, there need be 
DO apprehension of discomfort from undue 
crowding. It is noted also for its churches 
and schools. The latter, employing some 
two hundred teachers, have the reputation 
of being among the best in the State. It is 
an important centre of the anthracite coal 
trade, and its iron, steel and other manufac- 
turing interests are of immense value. It is 
also the leading railroad centre of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, eighteen miles distant 
from Wilkes-Barre and one hundred and 
sixty-seven from Philadelphia. It has many 
costly public and private buildings, upwards 
of forty churches, several academies, a pub- 
lic library, twelve or fifteen banks, and two 
daily ah*d eight weekly newspapers. Though 
founded as late as 1840, its population in 
i860 was upwards of ten thousand, and it is 
now rated at seven or eight times that 
number. 
. Thirty years ago^ in 1858, the Associa- 



tion met in Scranton, the membership being 
larger than at any previous meeting in its 
history. Prof. J. F. Stoddard was President. 
Hon, H. C. Hickok, then the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was present, 
and addressed the convention on several 
occasions. Among other familiar names 
that occur in the proceedings, as they lie 
before us, are those of Drs. Burrowes, Wick- 
ersham and Franklin Taylor, Profs. Coburn, 
Davis, Roberts, Deans, Richardson, et aLy 
some of whom yet remain, but most have 
gone beyond. 

The Association adjourned in the borough ; 
it will convene, after an absence of thirty 
years, in the great city. What a tract of his- 
tory, both State and National, lies between 
the two dates 1858 and 1888 1 

It is proposed by those having the local 
arrangements in charge to make this second 
visit one worthy to be remembered. Let 
the teachers, superintendents, and educa- 
tional men of the State generally, be present 
in force to accept the welcome which Scran- 
ton is preparing to give, and to enjoy the 
hospitality which she is glad to show to the 
members of an old and honored Association. 
The following is the programme as arranged 
by the Executive Committee, of which Co. 
Supt. G. W. Weiss is the active chairman : 

PROGRAMME OF MEETING, 
TUESDAY, JULY 3D. 

10 A. M. — Addresus of Welcome — N. S. Davis, Su- 
perintehdent of Lackawanna county ; G. W. Phillips, 
City Superintendent, Scranton ; Hon. E. H. Ripple, 
Mayor of Scranton ; F. L. Wormser, President Scran- 
ton Board of Control; H. Northup, School Director 
of Lackawanna county ; Hon. John Kelly, Mayor of 
Carbondale, and Col. J. A. Price. 

Response — Dr. E. E. Higbce, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

2 p. M, — Inaugural Address — Matt. Savage, Sup- 
erintendent of Clearfield county. 

The American University — Prof. E. J. James, Ph. 
D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Discusison — Opened by Supt D. M. Wolf, Spring 
Mills, Centre county. Pa. 

8 P. M. — Promenade Concert, Social Reunion at 
Court House. Bauer's Orchestra. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4TM. 

9 A. M. — Nomination of Officers for ensuing year, 
selection of place of meeting, and other business. 

The Work of the Primary School : Its Character 
and Purpose — Miss E. M. Reed, Principal Training 
School, Reading, Pa. 

Discussion— -O^ne^ by Superintendent L. A. Free- 
man, Shenandoah, and Miss L. E. Patridge, Princi- 
pal Penna. Summer School of Methods, Reading, Pa. 

Ttmperament in Education — Dr. Jerome Allen, 
New York. 

2 p. M. — Free Text-Bo^ — Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Discussion — Opened by Superintendent R. F. 
Hoflfecker, Norristown, Pa. 

The Beautiful as an Educational I actor — Prof. 
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L. H. Dnrllng, Principal State Normal Scho6l, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Discussion — Opened by Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Philadelphia. 

8 P. VL,— The Duty of the High School to Support 
the College, — William T. Harris, LL. D., Concord. 
Mass. 

THURSDAY, JULY 5TH. 

9 A. M. — Election of Officers, 

Heredity in Education — Dr. John H. Harris, 
Principal Keystone Academy, Factoryville, Pa. 

Discnssion — Opened by Superintendent M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Education vs. CriM^— Superintendent George J. 
Lackey, Pittsburgh. ^ 

Discussion — Opened by Superintendent Jos. S. 
Walton, Ercildoun, Chester county, Pa. 

2 p. M.— Teachers* Tenure of Office— Yxoi. L. S. 
Shimmell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion — Opened by Prof. W. C Jacobs, 
Bustleton, Pa. 

District Superintendency — Supt J. W. Sturdevant, 
Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa. 

Discussion — Supt. R. M. McNeal, Steelton, 
Dauphin Co., Pa. 

Address in Memory of the late Superintendent W. 
J. Cramer,, by Superintendent J. W. Leech, Ebens- 
burg, Cambria Co., Pa. 

Reports of Committees. 

8 p. m. — Symposium on Industrial Education — 
Hon. T. V. Powderly, Scranton; Dr. A. H. Fctterolf, 
President Girard College, Philadelphia; Prof. Louis 
£. Reber, Penna. State College, Bellefonte ; Prof. L. 
W. Miller, Principal Manual Training School, Phila- 
delphia, and ochers. 

Music — Prof. E. O. Excell, of Chicago, will con- 
duct the music of the day and evening s»cssions. 

G. W. Weiss. 
Chmn. Executive Committee, 

HOTEL RATES AND EXCURSIONS. 

The hotels and rates are as follows : The Wyo- 
ming, I2.50 to I3 ; The Westminster, $2 to $2.50 ; 
Forest House, $1.50 to |2; St. Charles, I1.50 to 
|2; Scranton House (European plan^ rooms .50, .75 
and |i. The lower rates of hotels here named are 
for those who occupy rooms two in a room. 

The mines can be visited daily, as they are but a 
few minutes* walk from the heart of the city, and the 
electric road makes five-mile trips, the cars starting 
every fifteen minutes. The steel (Bessemer) works 
can be visited every night. There are a number of 
cheap excursions that will run out from Scranton, 
among these the glacial pot holes at Archbald, the 
gravity road to Honesdale, and the ride down 
Uirough the Wyoming valley to the monument com- 
memorating the Wyoming massacre. There are also 
attractive lakes easy of access to any who may wish 
to sp>end a few days here or to remain over Sunday, 
with hotels, boats, fishing tackle, etc., at all of them. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

President — Supt. Matt. Savage, Clearfield. 

Vice Presidents — Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Lahaska, 
Bucks Co., Pa., and Supt. Geo. A. Spindler, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Secretary — ^J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer — Supt. D. S. Keck. Kutztuwn. 

Ticket Agent — Supt. J. F. Sickel, Germantown. 

COMMITTEES OF ASSOCIATION. 

Executive Commitiee. — Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Schuylkill county, Chairman; Dr. 



Geo. M. Philips, Principal State Normal School, 
Wtst Chester ; Dr. D. J. Waller, Principal State 
Normal School, Bloomsbnrg; Supt 0. W. PhilUps, 
City of Scranton ; and Supt. N. S. Davis, Scranton, 
Lackawanna county. 

Enrolling Committee^ Supt. W. S. Monroe, Natt- 
ticoke. Chairman ; Supt. M. S. Brambaugh, Hnntio^- 
don ; Miss Clara Barrett. Qearfield ; Mr. M. J. 
Bieber, Berks, and Rev. W. W. Deatrick, Rimen- 
burg. Clarion county. 

Committee on Exhibits — Supt. G. W. Phtllipi, 
Scranton, Chairman ; Prof. G. W. Twitroyer, Hones- 
dale ; Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton ; Supt. C. A. 
Babcock. Oil City; Supt. J. F. Sickel, Germantown; 
Supt. C.J. Swift. Ridgway, Elk County; and hut 
Frank Hutton, DuBois, Clearfield County. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

General Advisory Commtttee — Superintendents GL 
W. Phillips, chairman, N. S. Davis, L. R. Fovkr, 
J. J. Forbes, and James Foley. 

On Reception ami Hotels — Walter Briggs, char- 
man, R. N. Davis. R. J, Beamish, H. Lee Burdid^, 
£. D. Fellows, and James B. Hawker. 

. On Excursions — R. G. Brooks, chairman, Hon. 
Edward Jones, E. S. Moflatt, W. H. Stem. H. L 
Halstead, Edward B. Sturgis, R. D. SchimpfT, J. H. 
Fisher, and J. A. Price. 

On Exhibits — T- C. Lange, chairman, J. C. Taylor, 
M. J. Donahoe. G. B. Osborne, M. D. McCawley, 
W. A. Sandford, D. A Stone, Mrs. M. M. Bloom, 
and Misses Evelyn Joslyn, Annie Chase, B. F. 
Mooney, Julia Kennedy, Nellie Moffitt, Ndfie 
Picketts and Maggie Carroll. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMRNTS. 

Persons wishing to attend the annual lesdondf | 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers' Asaociatioa it 
Scranton will please note carefnfly the foQoafi9{ 
arrangements : 

The railroads named below will sell excorsoa 
tickets at reduced rates, on presentation of orden 
from the undersigned, which must be secured not 
later than Tune 30th, 1888. In applying fur orden, 
please enclose stamp, state clearly the number of or- 
ders needed, the station from which you will itaitf 
and the names of all the railroads upon which 70a 
will travel in going to the meeting. The following will 
sell excursion tickets only on presentation of ordeti: 
Pennsvlvania Railroad and branches, Philadelphia 
and Erie Division, United Railroads of New Jersey, 
Philadelphia. Wilmington and Baltimore, Northeffl 
Central Railway. Philadelphia and Reading RailiW 
and branches. North Pennsylvania and brands 
Bound Brook Division and branches, Germantown i» 
Norristown branches, Lehif^h and Susquehanna avi 
branches, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, DelaviR« 
Lackawanna and Western, Delaware and Hocisn 
Canal Company, Cumberland Valley, Allcchenf 
Valley, Lehigh, Gettysburg and Harrisburg RailroM. 

The following will sell excursion tickets to pointe 
connecting with the foregoing railroads, at all the 
principal stations, without orders: Beech Creek 
Railroad. Perkiomen Railroad, and Philadelphii, 
Newtown and New York Railroad. 

N. B — Tn applying for orders for excurrfon tick* 
be careful to give full name and address, and do^ 
defer sending for them later than June 30th, i8»- 
Those wishing membership tickets, enclose one dol- 
lar giving name in full, with county in which ^ 
live. The excursion tickets are good from July i» 
to 4th inclusive in going, and good to retuni unOi 
July i8th. 
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This will be a pleasant excnrsion for all interested 
in public sc'iools, and it is to be hoped that we shall 
have a 1: r :e and enthusiastic meeting at Scranton. 
Decide tl er ^fore, to attend, and write at an early date 
for any information concerning it, and send ior 
orders needed at once. Please address 

J. Fletcher Sickel, 
Germantaum^ Pa, 



INCREASED APPROPRIATION. 



PAYABLE DURING NEW SCHOOL YEAR — BASIS OF 
TAXABLES — DESIGN OP INCREASED FI/ND. 



THE State Appropriation is distributed 
among the school districts of the State 
upon the basis of the number of their taxa- 
ble residents, as ascertained triennially by 
the Commissioners of the several counties 
and certified to, under their hands and seal 
of office, to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The basis once fixed in 
this way continues in force for three years, 
no matter what changes may, in the mean- 
time, occur in the population of- any given 
district, whether of increase or of decrease, 
except that the Commissioners are required 
by law to make corrections in the case of 
error. The present basis of distribution — 
the basis for the school years 1887, 1888 
and I^89 — is the triennial return of taxables 
for 1886. 

The Legislature at the session of 1887 in- 
creased the amount of the annual appropri- 
ation from one million dollars, the minimum 
amount under the New Constitution, to one 
and a half millions, for the school years be- 
ginning on the first Monday of June, 1887, 
and the first Monday of June, 1888. This 
increase has been the subject of many letters 
of inquiry addressed to the State Superin- 
tendent, principally as to the time when the 
Districts would receive the benefit of this 
increase, and it may be well to correct here 
what appears to be a not uncommon misap- 
prehension. The appropriation is paid to 
the districts upon the receipt by the State 
Superintendent of their annual reports duly 
approved by their County Superintendents 
and accompanied by the affidavit that the 
school law has been complied with, and by 
the certificate of the appointment of a dis- 
trict treasurer. It will be seen therefore that 
the appropriation is not, and cannot be, 
paid until after the school year for which it 
was made has been closed. 

The last payment, for example, was of 
the appropriation for the year which began 
in June, 1886, and ended in June, 1887. 
The appropriation was made in 1885 and 
iras for one million dollars only. This 



summer the Department will pay the first of 
the two appropriations of one and a half 
million dollars each, made in 1887. 

The rate per taxable for the year 1887, 
obtained by dividing one million by the 
whole number of taxables in the State, was 
78tV cents. The rate for the year which 
has just closed is $1.17, an increase of not 
quite fifty per cent. That it is a small 
fraction less than fifty per cent, is due to 
the fact that, during the year, the number 
of taxables which forms the divisor has 
been increased nearly 2,000 by corrections 
made by the Commissioners. To illustrate 
the relation of the two appropriations by an 
example : The city of Harrisburg has 7,844 
taxables. Its appropriation for the year 
1887, at 781V cents per taxable, was 
$6,126.16; its appropriation for 1888, upon 
the same basis, but at the increased rate of 
$1.17 per taxable, is 19,177.48. 

In regard to the disposition to be made of 
the increase of the appropriation due to the 
liberality of the State, School Directors will, 
of course, exercise their own discretion. It 
may be said, however, that it was the expec- 
tation of those most active in securing this 
addition to the school fund, that the teacher, 
who in very many districts is grievously 
underipaid, would receive the benefit of it 
in a well-deserved increase of salary. The 
temptation will be strong, no doubt, to use 
this increase simply to lessen the rate of 
local taxation, but it is believed that Direc- 
tors generally will see the propriety and the 
advantage of employing it for a more gener- 
ous purpose, and in the true spirit of that 
more liberal educational policy which 
prompted this large increase of appropriation 
by the Legislature. 



THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 



SECURING GOOD TEACHERS BY THE PAYMENT 
OF LIBERAL SALARIES. 



THE beginning of a new School year nat- 
urally awakens in the minds of thought- 
ful school men a renewed and keen interest 
in the prospective operations of the schools- 
during said year. To what extent they shall 
be in progressive harmony with the letter 
and the spirit of the School Law, in pursu- 
ance of which the Common Schools are es- 
tablished and maintained, and by authority 
of which school officers assume their respec- 
tive positions, and are charged with grave- 
duties and responsibilities, is a consideration 
of the utmost importance. " What shalL 
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the harvest be " of the coming year of school 
work ? is the question that should challenge 
the thoughtful attention of all who are in 
any way connected with or responsible for 
the direction and management of the Schools, 
— ^but more especially of Superintendents 
and Directors. 

With upwards of four thousand new 
School Directors introduced into the service, 
oijght there not to be a large infusion of new 
zeal and enthusiasm, and an augmented de- 
sire and determination, to make the schools 
better than ever, and still more worthy of 
the time and money and effort expended 
upon them ? The constitution of our School 
Boards as determined by the School Law, 
was intended to make them conservative in 
one direction, that is, to hold on with stead- 
fast purpose to all the good secured, to all 
progress made in the past; and, in the other 
direction, by the infusion of fresh blood at 
the annual election, to make the advancing 
public sentiment felt in the administration 
of the schools in the way of progress and 
improvement. Better school houses and 
grounds are thus secured where they are 
needed ; better furniture is put into these bet- 
ter houses ; more liberal supplies of apparatus 
are provided to illustrate the subjects taught, 
thus making them clear to the minds of 
children ; and, above all, better teaching is 
done because of increased pay, which attracts 
and retains such men and women as can do 
better work in the school-room. . 

This '* better teaching " is essential to the 
success of our organized School System, and 
in comparison with it all else is of secondary 
consideration. If the teaching be not in- 
telligent and successful, and the pupils be 
not consciously benefited by it so that the 
parents see and realize the progress made, 
the schools might almost as well have no 
existence. The money is spent upon them 
for almost no good purpose, and there is 
little to show for the pecuniary burthens 
imposed upon taxpayers. Taxpayers and 
cripples would alike have a right to resent 
and denounce the mismanagement which 
caused such a miscarriage of justice and 
such a defeat of the plainly expressed inten- 
tion of the Constitution in requiring the 
establishment of the public schools. So, 
standing at the threshold of a new term of 
service for Directors and Teachers, the ques- 
tion springs to the lips involuntarily, What 
:«hall the harvest be of the new school year? 

All the signs of the times show that it 

• ought to be a year of great progress and 

most beneficent educational results, if there 

Ibi even reasonable zeal and fidelity on the 



part of the various functionaries by whom 
alone the hoped-for results can be brought 
about. In estimating the productive forces 
of the coming school season there are some 
things that challenge attention as being 
more vital and imperative than others. First 
in importance comes the Teacher,' because 
the Teacher is the life or death of the school. 
Next come the considerations which are the 
Teacher's sustaining power and energize or 
depress his professional efficiency and ther^ 
fore his success. 

It is not enough that our teachers have 
first-class certificates and are devoted to their 
work, rendering a service to the public and 
to the family which these cannot render for 
themselves. Teachers must feel that thejr 
are fairly remunerated for their work. It 
cannot be expected that they will be largely 
sustained by inherent missionary zeal for the 
welfare of those who are not objects of 
charity. No district should be willing to 
accept semi-gratuitous services from such as 
are unable to afford them, and who have as 
much right to be paid for their labor of head 
and hand, and to provide for their own ma- 
terial welfare, as those in behalf of whose 
interests they are employed. 

The duty of Directors in adjusting and ^ 
augmenting the compensation of the teach- 
ers in their employ is of peculiar importance 
at the present time, for reasons affecting the 
taxpayers as much, if not more, than the 
teachers themselves. And sagacious School 
Directors who have as keen an eye to " the 
main chance" in their official relations as 
they have in their own private affairs, will 
not be slow to plan for the future so as to 
lighten the burdens of the District hereafter, 
and firmly maintain the vantage ground that 
has already been secured from the Legisla- 
ture. The addition of nearly fifty per cent 
to the annual State Appropriation to com- 
mon schools must have been discovered hj 
this time to be such a positive benefaction 
to the districts that Directors ought not 
willingly to risk its loss hereafter. And it 
goes without saying that the true way to 
keep the appropriation hereafter up to the 
$1,500,000 already granted will be to make 
such an intelligent and judicious use of this 
large advance as will commend itself to the 
Legislative judgment and approval, and 
thus lay solid ground for the same or still 
larger appropriations in the future. 

In making the increased appropriation of 
$500,000, it is known that the Legislature 
intended to put it into the power of School 
Directors to secure better-qualified Teachers 
without adding to the local burdens of tax- 
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payers by doing so. If Directors appreciate 
this motive, and meet the Legislature half 
way in this sagacious plan, they can, with 
the more confidence, call upon the same 
authority to continue that wise and benefi- 
cent policy, or even to strengthen the schools 
still more by a further increase of said an- 
nual appropriation. 

This view of the case commends itself to 
thinking men everywhere. We leave the 
subject to the highly respectable and respon- 
sible gentlemen who have beeh selected from 
among the mass of their fellow citizens to 
care for the educational interests of their 
several districts, to give it such consideration 
as the interests of these constituents may 
seem to require. If, however, the Legisla- 
ture is met by an illiberal and narrow- 
minded policy it can readily be seen that it 
will p>ave the way for the first backward step 
ever taken in our Common School history. 



VACATION DAYS. 



THERE can be no true scholarship with- 
out self-thinking. The mind, even in 
early youth, must reach beyond what is as- 
signed as a task, and through its own power 
of attention task itself freely. So also there 
can be no proper development of practical 
independence, or of character, without self- 
willing. The energy, even of the boy, 
must reach beyond merely external stimula- 
tion, and through its own activity guide 
itself. 

We need teachers, it is true; for mind 
must confront mind, and will meet will, be- 
fore culture is possible. We need the 
moulding, plastic personality of great and 
good men to guide and inspire and bless us. 
We need also specific studies, and appointed 
hours of recitation, and hand-books which 
rightly organize the essential data of any 
given subject : for mental dissipation is one of 
the worst forms of licentiousness. We need 
all that care with which the Lord hath begirt 
us round, to use the language of the sainted 
Herbert. We need, also, in the midst of 
all this, and to give all this its proper effect, 
freedom. 

We are not things, to be classified in 
bundles, and put away here and there, as 
others may determine. We are spirit^ self- 
activity, realizing its own content. We are 
not characterized by that with which we are 
filled from without, but by that which we 
come to be in the realization from within of 
our own potentialities. Our way of life is 
not the path in which, with tight guiding 



strings, others may lead us ; but our way of 
life is that which we ourselves make, not 
capriciously, but from a body of inward 
motivity formed through the upbuilding of 
our •wn character. 

We have made these remarks to bring into 
view the proper significance of vacation. 
In vacation the child is relieved from the 
ordinary routine of school hours, and text- 
book recitations. He is freed, for the time 
being, from these appropriate external bonds, 
which surround him and enforce the neces- 
sary presence of law, although from without. 
He is cut off from the ordinary bond of 
obligation and restraint. But yet these 
horcB sudcisiva are not to be hours of indif- 
ference, mere emptinesses in life's expanse. 
They have their office and their benefits. 
They are not in the interest of mere caprice 
and license, but in the interest of freedom, 
wherein the child, while resting from al- 
lotted labor, may become in a measure at 
least his own guide, and a law unto himself. 

Help him, then, ye teachers, in these holi- 
days and vacant hours, to begin his own 
investigations, and make his own limitations, 
while guarded only against thought and will 
dissipation. If he has haply reached the 
threshold of botanical science, and touched 
with reverent hands the doorposts and lin- 
tels of this noble structure, let him freely 
enjoy **the vision splendid" after which 
that structure is patterned. Let him cast 
aside for a time the necessary scaffolding of 
terms, phyllotaxis^ trisiichaus, pentastichous^ 
heterochromous^ etc., etc., and tramp through 
the meadows and woods and ''worship Na- 
ture in the hill and valley, not knowing what 
he loves." Let him plunge into the run- 
ning brook, and gather the moss which it 
kisses, and hear the sweet music which it 
makes with the enameled stones. Let him 
drink in the whole wide expanse of nature, 
to make more real and wholesome his an- 
tecedent and subsequent study of physical 
science. Let him meet heart to heart the 
living world of things above and around and 
beneath, until his young soul trembles with 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through sill things. 

All this will help him to organize aright 
his own acquirements, and illustrate them 
with his own self-cognized applications; 
and he will begin, forsooth, to question 
both Frigg and Freiga^ and force them to 
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answer his own heart-inspired interrogations, 
listening -with ears not dulled by the sounds 
of class-room, but sharpened and erect, 
with the whole soul in them, eager to hear 
and to retain. * 

Let the vacation free the child from the 
bondage of the school, but not from the 
noble aim which it has in view. Let his 
studies go on, but from an inward impulse 
which in part determines for itself the range 
of investigation, and selects for itself its 
own problems for solution. 

Every thoughtful teacher, before dismiss- 
ing his school for a holiday or vacation, 
however short or lOng, will, with a free and 
genial exhortation, tell his pupils the mean- 
ing of such a season, inspire them to secure 
its incalculable benefits; and, if possible, 
he will himself join the youngsters in their 
seemingly aimless frolics, and, without their 
knowing it, widen their powers of self- 
thinking and self activity by his own broader 
culture and more self-possessed powers, until 
they feel the dawning glory of intellectual 
freedom. 



♦— 



EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL WORK. 



WHAT PHILADELPHIA HAS DONE WITHIN A 
FEW YEARS, AND IS NOW DOING. 



FIVE years ago the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education decided to elect a 
Superintendent to reorganize and reform its 
school system. The result of thb new de- 
parture, or rather one phase of that result, 
was seen in the exhibition of school work 
recently given in that city, and we venture 
to say that the exhibit was not more grati- 
fying to the Board of Education and their 
Superintendent than it was surprising to the 
Philadelphia parents, and interesting to all 
visitors engaged in educational work. 

We would be glad to lay before our read- 
ers a full account 6l this exhibition, many 
of the features of which were entirely novel, 
but we have not the space to do anything 
like justice to the almost endless variety of 
specimens of school work displayed, and 
must be content with the selection of a few 
of its more striking or suggestive points. 

That which probably arrested the atten- 
tion of most visitors, upon entering the 
main hall, was the profuse display of needle- 
work. Spread upon tables or otherwise 
conspicuously exhibited were specimens of 
sewing of almost every description, from the 
simple hem and fell to complete articles of 
wearing apparel, many of them elegantly 



and tastefully ornamented, the whole giving 
one the impression of a grand bazar of fancy 
articles rather than of an exhibition of school 
work. Still, interspersed among these arti- 
cles, we soon discover work which more 
evidently has been done by school children: 
specimens of writing, showing the work of 
each grade, specimens of free-hand drawing, 
and here and there a map, which has a 
familiar look. 

But what are these objects, not exactly 
maps, yet somewhat akin to them? There 
was nothing of this sort in school in our day. 
These are clay models of the different con- 
tinents, representing to the eye and to the 
imagination in a more striking manner than 
can be done by the shaded map, the in- 
equalities of surface, the mountains, valleys 
and plains. And here are maps which ha?e 
a still more novel look*— outline maps upon 
which are pasted tiny pictures of animals, 
intended evidently to indicate the habitat 
and range of these animals ; and here are 
similar maps which represent in a like 
manner the vegetable productions, cereab, 
cotton, rice, etc., of different countries. All 
of these have been prepared by pupils in the 
schools and indicate one of the methods bj 
which they are taught geography. 

And here is a class of school girls actually 
at work, under the supervision of a teacher. 
Let us see what they are doing. A single 
glance solves the mystery of the bazar-like 
appearance of the room, for these girls are 
busied not over. books, nor with slate and 
pencil, but with the needle. They are 
pupils from a secondary school and are 
taking a lesson in sewing. Specimens of 
their work, done before our eyes, are passed 
around among the visitors for inspection, 
and afford satisfactory evi<]ence of the care 
with which these girls have been taught and 
the skill which, young as they are, they have 
already acquired in the use of the needle. 
Here, for example, is a stocking in which an 
ugly hole has been darned by one of these 
little girls with a neatness which the child's 
mother need not be ashamed to admit that 
she could not herself excel. 

Next we have a kindergarten in full oper- 
ation — little tots from four to six years of 
age going through their drill or busy with 
paper and scissors, and evidently quite 
proud of being the objects of so much 
admiration. 

Next to these we come upon a delegation 
of girls from the Normal School, in white 
caps and aprons, exhibiting their proficiency 
in the culinary art, and, looking still beyond, 
we learn from placards that the stage of the 
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hall is occupied by the School of Industrial 
Art. 

We have gone far enough to discover that 
we are witnessing an entirely new phase of 
^hool life. This exhibition, in fact, is de- 
voted almost exclusively to the industrial and 
art features which have been or are in process 
of being sii)>erftdded to the common school 
systenn of Philadelphia. We find before us a 
tabular statement of the progress of the Phila- 
adelphia schools from the beginning, from 
which we extract a few items that will show 
how recently these changes have been intro- 
duced : In 1883, the first year of the superin- 
tendency of Mr. MacAlister, the present 
course of instruction was introduced into the 
primary schools ; in 1884, into the secondary 
schools. In 1885 sewing was introduced 
into the secondary and grammar schools ; in 
the same vear the Manual Train mg School 
was opened, and the School of Industrial 
Art, originally trstabllshed by Mr. Chas. G. 
Leland, was reorganized. In 1886 the 
present course of study was introduced into 
the grammar schools. In 1887 the kinder- 
garten, founded originally by the Sub- pri- 
mary School Society, incorporated in 1881, 
was adopted by the Board of Education 
and became a part of the common school 
system, and in the same year cooking was 
introduced into the Normal School. 

This exhibition then, as may be gathered 
from the above given items, deals with but 
one part of the work of reorganization which 
has been effected by the present Superin- 
tendent, and it represents really but a small 
portion of the work done by the pupils 
in the schools. The sewing lessons, for ex- 
ample, occupy but one hour and a half of 
the pupil's time each week; yet the cumu- 
lative effect of these lessons, which are 
carried progressively through the larger part 
of her school course, and which, far from in- 
terfering with her ordinary school work, 
really afford an agreeable change, is exem- 
plified by these stacks of sewing — that is the 
proper word — of which mention has already 
been made. No one will question the wis- 
dom or the propriety of imparting this sort 
of instruction to school girls at the public 
charge. This is not a case in which the 
advantages can be secured only by the 
fortunate few, but every school girl in Phil- 
adelphia, above the fourth grade, is now 
learning to sew as well as to read and write. 
Free-hand drawing, designing and model- 
ing from objects, of which work we find 
here abundant specimens, is now required in 
all the schools of the city, and is therefore a 
part of every child's education. The final 



instruction in these branches is given in the 
School of Industrial Art and the School of 
Manual Training. The former of these is 
open to the pupils of the grammar schools. 
Any pupil of these schools, boy or girl, has 
the privilege, upon making the proper ap- 
plication, of spending two afternoons each 
week in designing, wood-carving and mod- 
eling in clay in this institution. This art- 
education is> therefore, available even to 
those pupils whose schooling will close, as 
it does with the greater number of children, 
with the grammar school. Upon leaving 
the grammar school those boys whose cir- 
cumstances permit them to carry their edu- 
cation farther, have the choice, upon passing 
a satisfactory examination, of entering either 
the High School or the School of Manual 
Training. In a recent number of The 
J(mrnai we gave an account of this school^ 
and we need only say here that at the exhibi- 
tion it was assigned an ample space, and was 
apparently one of its most attractive features. 

From this hasty sketch it can be seen that 
a very marked change has been effected in 
the school systehi of Philadelphia. How 
much of it is real advance, and how much is 
mere change, having no real advantage over 
time- honored methods, must be admitted to 
be questions that are still more or less open^ 
and to which experience alone can give a 
conclusive answer. 

This must be understood to apply, how- ^ 
ever, rather to details of execution, than to 
the plan of the work and the broad princi- 
ple which underlies it. The time has passed 
when the public can feel that it has done its 
duty by its children when it has taught 
them to read and write and "cipher," and has 
crammed their memories with dates and dis- 
connected events of history and with geogra- 
phical facts, and has added the rules of Eng- 
lish grammar and a knowledge of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Something more than this is required to 
form the solid basis of the education of the 
man or the woman who is to fill with credit 
even a humble position in life, in this age of 
general intelligence and activity. Exactly 
what is to be superadded and how the work 
is to be set about, are still among the diffi- 
cult educational problems. Philadelphia, 
for one city, has taken a decided stand in 
favor of industrial education ; and we think 
that one of the results of this exhibition will 
be to lead other cities and large towns of 
Pennsylvania, which have not already begun 
the introduction of this sort of training into 
their schools, to accept, as demonstrated, 
both its utility and its feasibility. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 



THE thirty-seventh volume of The School 
Journal will begin with our next issue. 
The twelvemonth has sped on so rapidly 
that we can hardly realize the truth that 
another volume is completed. But so it is, 
and, in evidence of the fact, there stands to 
the fore, in the present number, the Index as 
our thirty-sixth milestone. The twelve is- 
sues — one each month, for The Journal 
takes no holidays — make a goodly volume 
for the year, worth its cost, we trust, to all 
our readers — many of them say much more 
than its cost, and we are glad to know that 
they think of it thus favorably. 

Certain School Boards have thought it of 
sufficient value, as an aid to the school 
work in their districts, not only to subscribe 
for themselves, but also to order subscrip- 
tion for the teachers in their employ. The 
Directors of these progressive Districts have 
been for years upon our mailing lists, and 
have been reading The Journal long enough, 
and with sufficient interest, to have full 
knowledge of what it is and what it is try- 
ing to do; and in the exercise of a wise dis- 
cretion they regard this subscription for 
their teachers, at the expense of the District, 
a judicious expenditure of the public funds. 
In order to encourage such subscription 
we shall continue upon the new volume — 
beginning with the issue for July — a special 
rate to School Boards who may desire to 
have The Journal ^txi\. regularly to all the 
teachers employed in their schools. 

The Journal sttk& to aid teachers by pre- 
senting from month to month such sugges- 
tive matter as should broaden the range of 
their thought and study, enabling them to 
estimate more truly the important character 
of the work in which they are engaged, and 
to be more efficient in the discharge of the 
varied duties of the school-room. Teachers 
who are in earnest will find in it, also, many 
articles that may be read with profit to their 
pupils. It has often happened that a single 
article read to the class or to the school has 
opened a new world of thought or aspiration 
to the growing boy or girl, and been worth 
more than many months of ordinary school- 
room experience. It is in this direction 
especially that we should be glad to have 
The Journal made a more effective agent for 
good during the coming year. 

It is also the official organ of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, through which 
this Department addresses directly school 
officers everywhere throughout the State — 
members of School Boards, Superintendents, 



and others. During the thirty-six years of 
its publication, its influence has been felt for 
good upon every educational question that 
has arisen in the Commonwealth. Its thirty- 
six volumes, therefore, have been no mean 
factor in the educational result of which 
Pennsylvania does well to be proud. 

We shall do what we can to make the 
Thirty- sextenth volume as good as any that 
has preceded it, and bespeak for it the gen- 
erous patronage of School Directors, Teach- 
ers, and all others whose duty or interest 
lies in the line of its special work. The 
Journal lives by its subscription list. There- 
fore, friends — Directors, Teachers, and all 
others interested — please send in your names 
and your orders. We shall be glad to be in 
monthly communication with you during 
the coming year, and think you will have 
no reason to regret the same. 



♦- 



ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARDS. 



METHOD OF BUSINESS PROCEDURE. 



THE Act of April 22, 1863, requires new 
School Boards to organize ** within ten 
days after the first Monday in June, in each 
year." As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direc- 
tors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation. Directors should first elect a tem- 
porary president and secretary, and pro- 
ceed to ascertain who are members, by hav- 
ing read the election returns placed ifl the 
hands of the old Board by the proper elec- 
tion officers. Disputed points concerning 
claims to seats must be disposed of. Ques- 
tions arising out of tie votes must be set- 
tled. And when it is ascertained who are 
members, the Board is ready to organize 
permanently by electing a president, a sec- 
;-etary, and a treasurer. Those having a 
right to vote under the temporary organiza- 
tion are the Directors holding over and the 
persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the Directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found entitled to 
seats in the Board by their election. Among 
the items of business that should be at- 
tended to by the new Boards on the day of 
their organization are the following : 

I. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board, if any such vacancies exist. 
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3. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old Board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new Board, and forward them to the pro- 
per County Superintendent for approval ana 
transmission to the Department of Public In- 
struction. This duty should not be neg^lected, 

%, See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Journal. A copy will be sent 
to the Secretary of each Board by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all Boards of Di- 
rectors to subscribe for one copy for each mem- 
ber at the expense of the District. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestiveness 
to thoughtful men who feel an adequate sense 
of the weighty responsibility that devolves upon 
them as School Directors. The large percent- 
age of increase in the State Appropriation now 
to be paid out to the School Districts will enable 
still more School Boards to order 7 he Journal 
to the address of each member. Can any ex- 
penditure of a like small amount result in greater 
good to the schools of the District ? 



CLOSER SUPERVISION. 



DIVISION SUPERINTENDENCY BEFORE DIREC- 
TORS* ASSOCIATION OF CHESTER COUNTY. 



THE School Directors of Chester county 
have organized a live Directors' Associ- 
ation. They are wisely confining their 
efforts to accomplishing a few things at a 
time, and are aiming to organize a graded 
course of study all over the county, and to 
secure closer supervision of their schools. A 
model course of study has already been pre- 
pared by a committee of the Association, 
with County Supt. Walton as chairman, and 
distributed in all parts of the county. Sat- 
isfied that better supervision of the schools 
could not be had without additional legisla- 
tion, a committee, with Principal Geo. M, 
Philips, of the West Chester State Normal 
School as chairman, has drawn up the fol- 
lowing bill to be presented to the next Leg- 
islature. They invite criticisms and sug- 
gestions, and hope for the active co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the friends of education 
in all parts of the State in securing the 
passage of this or a similar bill. The bill 
presented at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, which passed the House but was not 
reported in the Senate, in part owing to the 
lateness of the date at which it was received 
by the Education Committee of that branch, 



will be found in the September No., 1887, 
page 92 of the current volume of The 
School Journal^ as also a paper by Prof. Jas. 
H. Hamilton upon the same general subject, 
read before the State Teachers' Association 
^X the Clearfield meeting last year. The 
following is the text of the proposed bill 
from Chester county. We shall be glad to 
hear general discussion of the question at 
Scranton next month. It has been placed 
upon the programme of the meeting by the 
Executive Committee with that end in view. 

An Act to Provide for the Better Supervision 

of the Common Schools, 

Section i. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of tlie Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that the school directors or controllers of any 
school district, having within their jurisdiction 
not less than ten schools, or of two or more ad- 
joining districts in the same county having in 
all not exceeding fifty schools, may, at such 
time and place as shall be agreed upon by a 
majority of the several boards for the purpose 
named, select by a viva voce vote of a majority 
of the whole number of the directors of the sin- 
gle district, or of the districts combined, as the 
case may be, one person as Division Superin' 
tendent for a term of three years, to date from 
the first Mondisiy in June of the current school 
year in which he was elected. 

Section 2. The affirmative votes of a majority 
of the whole number of directors in the district, 
or districts, forming the division, shall be neces- 
sary to elect, and me person elected shall have 
the same qualifications as are required by law 
for a County Superintendent. 

Section 3. A call for a meeting of the directors 
or controllers to elect a Division Superintendent 
as aforesaid shall be signed, in the case of a 
single district, by the president and secretary of 
the board, and by each president and secretary 
of the several boards, when two or more dis- 
tricts unite to form a division. And all the 
members of the several boards included shall 
be g^ven due notice of the time and place and 
object of the meeting, which shall be held in the 
month of Tune, after the organization of the sev- 
eral boards for the ensuing year. 

Section 4. The salaury to be paid shall be 
determined by a majority of the directors or 
controllers present at the convention electing 
the Division Superintendent, and shall be paid, 
if in a single district, in the same manner as the 
salaries of the teachers employed therein ; and 
in the case of combined districts, the compensa- 
tion when fixed by the convention shall be 
based on the number of schools within the ter- 
ritory over which the boards have iurisdiction, 
and paid proportionately out of the district funds 
of the several districts according to the number 
of schools in each district forming the division. 

Section 5. The person duly elected shall, 
within ten days thereafter; be officially notified 
in writing by the officers of the convention of 
his appointment and of the salary agreed upon, 
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and after the election no district shall be per- 
mitted to withdraw from the division formea by 
the several boards then in office until thp expi- 
ration of the official term of the person elected, 
and no district may at any time withdraw from 
a division/ except by a majority vote of all the 
directors of said district in regular session. ^ 

Section 6. The office of Division Superintend- 
ent provided for by this act shall be subordinate 
to that of County Superintendent, but it shall be 
the duty of the person elected as aforesaid to 
visit and thoroughly inspect the several schools 
and school buildings ot his district and report 
each month during the annual school term to 
the board or boards of directors, and to make 
such recommendations reladng to matters 
within the jurisdiction of the directors as may in 
his judgment be for the welfare of the schools, 
and he shall report to the County Superintend- 
ent upon such matters of supervision and statis- 
tics as the several boards or the County Super- 
intendent may require. It shall be his duty 
also to assist the County Superintendent, when 
requested by him, in the examination of teachers 
ivitbin the division, and to perform such other 
official duties as shall be required by the direc- 
tors. 

Section 7. A Division Superintendert may be 
Removed from office by a majority vote ot the 
whole number of directors in his division, but 
only on complaint duly made and proven after 
a full and impartial investigation and hearing 
on charges ot negligence, incompetency, or im- 
morality. 

♦ 

DR. HARK'S NEW BOOK. 



*' THE UNITY OF THK TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY 



AND EVOJUUTION. 



»i 



THE book before as, by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Max Hark, entitled " The Unity of the 
Truth in Christianity and Evolution/' is, 
80 far as we know, the first attempt to re- 
concile not only theism, but Christianity, 
with the essential principles of the new 
theory of evolution. Its purpose is to show 
that between the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion and those of the dominant 
philosophy of the day, there is no opposi- 
tion ; but that, on the contrary, they are mu- 
tually helpful. It may meet with opposition 
from many theologians, because it is the 
champion of no particular system of theol- 
ogy, and may be at variance with many of 
the dogmas held by one or another of the 
various sects of Christendom. 

It was not, however, written primarily 
for theologians, but for the thousaoos of earn- 
est, thinking men and women who cannot 
but recognize the truth and the imporUnce 
of the new discoveries made in science, and 
the new theories advanced in philosophy, in 
recent years ; and who, while still holding 



to their old faith in the Christian religion, 
yet feel there is a certain disagreement be- 
tween the former as they have been taught 
in the way of dogmatic belief, and the latter 
as they are compelled to recognize the new 
forms of truth presented. 

Too often they are told that the two are 
contradictory and that one or the other 
must be given up ; and too often it has hap- 
pened that, the facts of science being indis- 
putable, the faith of religion is either re- 
nounced or at least weakened so as to have 
little practical influence upon the life. It is 
for such that the book has been written, to 
show them in plain, untechnical language, 
just what the author understands by Evolu- 
tion, and also what is essential to Christian- 
ity, and then to aid them in seeing that 
there is nothing really to hinder any one 
from accepting both, as thousands of intel- 
ligent thinkers have done, amongst whom 
stood forth conspicuous the late Asa Gray, 
of Harvard University, the " Christian 
Evolutionist." 

This is the purpose of the book. To this 
end it takes up such fundamental subjects as 
God, Providence, Prayer, the origin, nature 
and destiny of Man, Sin, what Salvation 
is, its method and spirit, and finally what 
Religion is and what it is not. These are 
the great questions, and they are each treated 
in such manner as to challenge attention 
and to awaken thought. The chapters upon 
"God," "Man," and "Religion," arc, we 
think, worthy of especial mention. 

The work is written in the plain, straight- 
forward style characteristic of the author, 
who is one of the leading clergymen in the 
Moravian Church of this country. It is 
noeant to appeal to the unbiased common 
sense and sound judgment of the thoughtful 
reader, and it will be of interest to every 
such reader in proportion as he or she has 
pondered the great truths of natural science 
as recognized m the world about us, and 
the laws that hold in our intellectual being 
and in the higher spiritual life of which we 
are taught in the Divine Word. It will aid 
many who are in doubt, to move onward 
towards the light ; and, it is hoped, will save 
son'e at least from the befogging influence 
of skepticism and infidelity. 

The volume, comprising nearly three hun- 
dred pages, is brought out in very handsome 
form, with excellent paper, generous roar- 
gins, and large, clear type. It is tastefully 
bound in cloth, with gilt top and raw edges, 
so that it is both pleasant to see and to han- 
dle, being rea^^f a high-priced book at the 
low price oi^igMy (80) cents. It is not 
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sold by the trade, but only by the publisher, 
John B. Alden, 393 Pearl Street, New York 
city, by whom it will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of price above named. 

From the opening chapter we take a few 
paragraphs, fairly representative of the book. 
Says our author : 

We may be guided somewhat in our task by 
learning from the experience of the past. 
Whenever a crisis like the present has come, we 
know that it was caused either directly or indi- 
rectly by some important discovery in the realm 
of material nature, or the prevalence of some 
new theory of knowledge ; that is, by some great 
and far-reaching change in the science or phi- 
losophy of the times. We know, too, that always 
the new discoveiy was at first denied, especially 
by theology, until at last it was forced reluctantly 
to readjust its dogmas and forms, and re-adapt 
itself to the new order of facts, laws, or modes 
of thought. There was a great cry of heresy 
and atheism when Columbus ventured to assert 
that there must be a hemisphere beyond the 
western seas. Still worse was it when Coperni- 
cus advanced the theory that the sun does not 
move around the earth, but the earth and all 
the planets around the sun. Theology was 
horrified ; Copernicus hated and hooted, cursed 
and persecuted. Even as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century, the famous Puritan divine, 
the Rev. Dr. John Owen, declared : " The late 
hypothesis, fixing the sun as the centre of the 
world, was built on fallible phenomena, and 
advanced by many arbitr^ presumptions 
against the evident testimonies of Scripture and 
reason.'* There was a revolution in theology. 
The pious lamented the growth of unbelief and 
heresy. Their foes boasted of the near down- 
fall of all religion. But finally everything was 
adjusted, and the equilibrium between the re- 
ligious and the scientific spheres fully restored. 
When Newton discovered the law of gravitadon 
the cry again was everywhere raised, "It is 
atheism ! It denies the Bible ! " The theory 
of Newton was declared to be part of a deeply 
laid plot to overthrow the whole theology of the 
Scriptures. Descartes and Kepler and Galileo 
were denounced, imprisoned, and persecuted 
for similar reasons. 

Always there was a season of doubt, fear, 
confusion in the church. But always, at last, its 
dogmas and interpretation of the Bible, its 
teachings and modes of thought, were brought 
into harmony with the new discoveries. It 
seems to be a law of spiritual growth in the 
world that first one side, the scientific and phil- 
osophical, advances, while the other, the theo- 
logical, stands still. The harmony between 
them is thus disturbed ; their equilibrium de- 
stroyed. Violent agitadon is the result, conflict 
and confusion. And this continues until the 
theological sphere makes corresponding pro- 
gress, comes into harmony with the others, and 
5ius the necessary ec^uilibrium is restored. 

Evolution is still, indeed, only a hypothetical 
theory, in the sense that it has not been fully 
and positively demonstrated ir "^11 its details. 
When we consider of bow recent ngin it is, axid 



how wide the range of facts it is expected to 
cover, we do not wonder at this ; but rather 
wonder that the co-ordination of laws and phe- 
nomena under it is already so complete as \i is, 
and the acceptance of the system so general. 
It can only be. it appears to me, because, rec- 
ognizing with Emerson that the test of the truUi 
of a theory " is, that it will explain all phenom- 
ena," men feel that, though not yet fully proven, 
Evolution endures that test more satisfactorily 
than any other theory. 

For, sav what we will, the fact remains that 
in spite of every prejudice against it, of all the 
violent opposition and fierce assaults upon it, 
Evolution not only still exists, but is more firmly 
established to-day than ever before, and is 
steadily making its influence more and more 
widely felt. Everywhere thoughtful men are 
being deeply aflected by such fundamental facts 
as the correlation and conservation of force, the 
antiquity of the earth and of man, the influence 
of heredity, natural selection, and those laws 
brought to light by the new science of sociology. 
And although they do not by any means all 
agree as to details, yet as to the general princi- 
ple of Evolution there is evidently enough truth 
in it to have already won over to it most of the 
leading men of science, not a few prominent 
theologians even, and to have influenced to a 
really remarkable degree the whole current of 
popular thought and belief. 

Of course, I do not maintain that Evolution 
will agree with every detail of our present sys- 
tems of theology, nor with some of the popular 
interpretations of passages of Scripture. But I 
do hold that all that is essential in the theory 
will be found reconcilable with the vital, essen- 
tial facts of Christianity. There may have to 
be, nay, there will t>e, changes in the accepted 
views of what the Bible says, just as there have 
often been such changes before; but only on 
points not affecting the spiritual truths of*^ re- 
ligion. There was a time when the Bible was 
thought to teach that the earth was flat, shaped 
like a plate. Science discovered its sphencal 
form, and though it was denounced as contrary 
to Scripture, the truth yet prevailed ; and then, 
on closer examination, it was found that the 
Bible had never taught anything different. 
Man's interpretation had been wrong, that was 
all ; not the Bible. So it was long confidently 
believed that Revelation taught that the sun 
moves around the earth. But it never taught 
anything of the kind ; men had only read it 
wronglv. It was until comparatively recent 
times that people imagined that the Bible, de- 
clared the earth to have been created in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. Geology 
showed that this must be a mistake ; and, sure 
enough, on looking more closely it appeared 
that man's interpretation had again been incor- 
rect, and that the Bible said nothing about the 
duration of the work of creation. Yet after all 
these changes in human exegesis, true religion 
was as strong, and stronger, than it had been 
before. 

There is, therefore, nothing alarming in the 
prospect that we may possibly have to make 
some further coxrections in our ideas of what 
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Revelation declares to us. We hail such 
changes if thev shall lead us to a fuller, clearer 
view of the aivine Truth. We are not con- 
ceited enough to imagine, I trust, that we have 
already attained to all knowledge and wisdom ; 
but humble enough to believe that we may 
have made some more.mistakes in our Scripture 



interpretation, and that there may be yet un- 
dreamed-of gems of richest truth in the Word 
of God reserved for our future instruction and 
enlightenment. The more mistakes of ours 
are found out, the more clearly will God*s truth 
appear ; and the fuller the measure of truth we 
enjoy, tibe purer and loftier will be our religion. 



• » » 



Official Department. 



Department of Public iNSTRrcrioN, \ 
Harrisburg, June, 1888. j 

THE following named persons have been ap- 
pointed State Trustees for the ensuing 
term of three years for tiie several State Normsu 
Schools. The term of office dates from the 
first Monday in May, 1888. 

West Chester (ist District). — Messrs. L. G. 
McCauley and Nicholas Larzelere. 

Millersville (2d District). — ^John Mann, Esq. and 
Dr. O. T. Huebener. 

KtUttvum (3d District). — Messrs. John G. Wink 
and Joseph N. Shomo. 

Mansfield (5th District).— Messrs. A. M. Pitts 
and F. M. Shaw. 

Bloomsburg (6th District). — Messrs. D. A. Beck- 
ley and C. W. Miller. 

Shippmsburg (7th District). — Hon. H. C. Greena- 
wait and Henry K. Hawk, Esq. 

Lock Haven (8th District). — S. M. McCormick, 
Esq. and Dr. R. Anr strong. 

Indiana (9ih Distiict).— Messrs. W. J. Mitchell 
and John W. Sutton. 

California (loth District).— Hon. G. V. Lawrence 
and Hon. Gibson Binns. 

Edinboro (12th District). — Hon. James R. Bums 
and Hon. Geo. Wallace Delamater. 

Clarion (13th Distnct^. — Messrs. W. W. Green- 
land and James A. Murpny. 



ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 



THE following is the Elementaury Course of 
Study for the State Normal Schools, as 
adopted by the Principals of the several schools 
at a meeting held at the Department of Public 
Instruction, in Harrisburg, February 3d and 4th, 
1886, and now pursued in the schools : 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Pedagogics, — Elements of School Manage- 
ment and Methods. 

Language, — Orthography and Reading ; 
English Grammar, including Composition; 
Latm, sufficient for the introduction of cTaesar. 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic, except Mensura- 
tion ; Elementary Algebra. 

Natural Sciences, — Physiology and Hygiene. 

Historical Sciences, — Geography, Physical, 
Mathematical and Political; History of the 
United States ; Civil Government. 

The Arts, — Penmanship, sufficient to be able 
to explain some approved system, writing to be 
submitted to the Board of Examiners; Draw- 
ing, a daily exercise for at least twenty-eight 
weeks, work to be submitted to the Board of 
Examiners ; Book- Keeping, Single Entry, seven 



weeks; Vocal Music, elementary principles, 
and attendance upon daily exercises tor at least 
one-third of a year. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

Pedago^cs — Psychology, embracing the In- 
tellect, Sensibilities and Will. ' Methods ; His- 
tory of Education ; Model School Work, at 
least twenty-one weeks of actual teaching daily 
during one period of not less than forty -five 
minutes ; a Thesis on a Professional subject. 

Language, — The Outlines of Rhetoric, to- 
gether with at least a fourteen weeks* course ill 
English Literature, including the thorough study 
of one selection from each of four English 
Classics; Latm, Caesar through the Helvetian 
War. 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Plane Geometry. 

Natural Sciences, — Elementary Natural Phil- 
osophy; Botany. 

HistorLal Sciences, — Reading of General 
History in connection with the History of Edu- 
cation. 

Also, Elocutionary Exercises in connection 
with the study of English Literature. 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 



Allegheny — Supt. Hamilton : Osborne bor 
ough has erected one of the handsomest school 
buildings of its size in the county. It is fitted 
up with all the modem improvements and con- 
veniences. 

Berks — Supt. Keck: During the month of 
March, Institutes were held at Hamburg, Len- 
hartsville and Albany. At each place the house 
was over- crowded. The work done by pupils 
at these meetings was especially good. Forty- 
seven teachers and nineteen directors were en- 
rolled at Hamburg.^ I assisted at the examina- 
tion of the Toptpn schools. The young folks 
did remarkably well, thus reflecting great credit 
upon the teachers. The Hamburg Board has 
decided to supply a lone -felt want by the erec- 
tion of a suitable central school-house. 

Blair — Supt. Likens : The average of school 
work during tne past term was very satisfactory ; 
directors and citizens, in the majority of dis- 
tricts, are well satisfied with the results accom- 
plished. Tyrone and Gaysport observed Arbor 
Day. A large number of citifens were present. 
I hope all the other districts will follow the ex- 
ample. 

Cambria — Supt. Leech: All the country 
schools are closed except those of Jackson 
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township, which " reconsidered** and made the 
term six months. The county contest In spell- 
ing, for prizes offered by the Coopersdale 
Academy, the County Superintendent, and 
others, wab divided into two classes, one in 
Ebensburg, and one in Coopersdale. Twenty- 
one pupils contested. The prizes were scattered 
throughout the county. Allegheny township 
took three of the five offered. Three normal 
classes are in successful operation throughout 
the county. Many trees were planted on Arbor 
Day by citizens, but no public observance of 
the day was held anywhere. 

Cameron — Supt. Pearsall: The Emporium 
School Board is looking for a location for another 
school building. The growth of the town makes 
the present accommodations insufficient. 

Centre — Supt. Wolf: Arbor Day was ob- 
served by the Bellefonte High School, assisted by 
the pupils of the other grades. A number of ad- 
dresses were made. Charles Noll, Boyd Musser, 
Charlie Garner, John Bayard, and Lee Wood- 
cock, pupils of the High School, were the class- 
tree orators. The exercises were enhvened with 
excellent music by the Bellefonte band and by 
the pupils of the schools. The citizens of Spring 
Mills and vicinity planted twenty-seven trees 
in their school yard. 

Chester — Supt. Walton : The Executive 
Committee of the Directors* Association met on 
the 9th of April. The committee consists of 
nine directors, with the County Superintendent 
as chairman, and the Principal of the State 
Normal School as Secretary. A graded course 
of study for the district schools was arranged, 
and a copy ordered to be sent to the Secretary 
of each School Board to serve as a guide in 
adopting a course in their respective districts. 
A bill was framed, providing better means of 
local supervision and inspection of country 
schools. It was ordered to be reported to the 
Directors* Convention in October. It meets 
the approval of a majority of our directors 
already ; and should it ever become a part of 
our school laws, I know of nothing capable of 
accomplishing greater good to all the children 
of the Commonwealth. 

Cumber iJiND. — Supt. Beitzel: During the 
term I visited all the schools except two, and a 
number were visited twice. The two schools 
not visited are in Shippensburg township, where 
the Board reported a seven months* term and 
later reduced it to six, without notifying me. I 
examined the graduating classes of Mechanics- 
burg and New Cumberland with excellent re- 
sults, a high grade of scholarship having been 
maintained. I was also present at the examin- 
ation of the Soldiers* Orphans at White Hall, 
and it is my pleasure to testify to the high stand- 
ard of attainments exhibited by these wards of 
the Commonwealth. This school has lost none 
of its reputation for efficiency of management 
and thoroughness of instruction. The April 
Arbor Day was observed in a number of 
schools with appropriate exercises and tree- 
planting. 

Delaware. — Supt. Smith: Arbor Day was 
very generally observed throughout the county. 
The following districts report special exercises : 



North Chester, Darby, Middletown, Nether 
Providence, Upper Providence, Radnor, Spring- 
field, and Meaia. In Spring^eld, at the Cei^- 
tral School, one of the trees planted, was named 
for Margaretha Pincoast, the oldest hving mem- 
ber of the school, now eighty-eight years of age, 
who was present at the exercises and recited a 
poem which she had learned when eight years 
old and while attending this school. 

Franklin. — Supt, Slyder: The schools are 
all closed except those of Waynesboro. Many 
of our teachers are away at school, preparing 
themselves to do still better work in their 
chosen profession. There are quite a number 
of select schools throughout the county, and 
many of them are doing excellent work in the 
way of preparing teachers. Mercersburg and 
Greencastle held commencement exercises this 
month. Sixteen young ladies and gentlemen 
were graduated from the schools. 

Fulton. — Supt. Peck: The interest aroused 
by meetings held during the winter has led the 
citizens of Ayr township to take such steps as 
shall secure the erection of a building to be 
used as an academy and a hall for educational 
meetings. It will be built by private subscrip- 
tion. 

Greene. — Supt. Waychoff: Thirty pupils 
graduated in the common, school course of this 
county. An effort was successfully made to 
hold back some classes in order that they 
might attain a higher grade of scholarship by 
next year. We predict a large class for 1889. 
Within the borders of our own county there are 
a numl)er of schools, including several colleges, 
that afford excellent opportunities for improve- 
ment to our progressive teachers, who may 
wish to attend our home schools. 

Indiana.— Supt. Co<;hran: Several new 
houses will be erected this year — one, a fine 
brick structure in West Indiana. Quite a num- 
ber of trees were planted on Arbor Day. The 
teachers of West Indiana held a very pleasant 
reception on the afternoon of April 12th. A 
large display of school work greeted the visitors. 
The pupils of No. 3, Indiana school, celebrated* 
Shakespeare's birthday with a variety of Shakes- 
pearian exercises. The entertainment was* 
nighly appreciated by the parents and school 
ofncers present. 

Juniata. — Supt. Auman : Some trees were 
planted on Arbor Day. The three academies- 
of the county have opened their summer session 
with a good attendance. Private schools are in* 
operation in various sections of the county, 
taught bv efficient teachers, and attended by 
many of'^our young men and ladies who are 
seeking to prepare themselves more fully for the 
work of teaching. 

Luzerne. — Supt. Coughlin : Arbor Day was 
observed by most of the schools in session. 
Pittston borough has decided to erect a new 
building for the High School. Two excellent 
educational meetings were held— one at Kings- 
ton and one at Pittston. The local institutes 
this year were most interesting and profitable. 

McKean. — Supt. Eckles: The Court re- 
moved the school board of Lafayette township 
or neglecting their duty to elect a principal of 
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the Big Shanty schools. The old Board had 
been in a dead-lock since May of last year. 
Consequently no public school in the higher 
grades of the district was held during the year. 

Mercer. — ^Supt. McCIeery :* Owing to the fact 
that most of the country schools have what are 
called summer terms, beginning in April and 
May. it is necessary to devote the intervening 
season to the examination of teachers. An un- 
usually large number of candidates presented 
themselves. The attendance of spectators, di- 
rectors and patrons was also larger than usual. 

Montour. — Supt. Steinbach : The schools in 
the rural districts have all closed. With few 
exceptions, they did well. Arbor Day was ob- 
served with appropriate exercises in Danville. 
About forty trees were planted. 

Northampton.— Supt. Werner: Arbor Day 
was observed in diflferent sections of the county. 
The principal of the Bath schools followed the 
programme given in the School Journal and 
carried it out successfully. The School Board 
provided a tree for each school, which then at- 
tended to the planting of the same. The School 
Board of South Bethlehem purchased the follow- 
ing on Arbor Day : Fifteen Norway maples, four 
ampelopsis Veitchii, four althea, four hydran- 
gea, and four weigela. The pupils contributed 
several dozen beautiful shrubs. Grass plots 
have been started in the front part of every 
yard ; at the rear of each a line of shrubbery is 
planted which nicely divides the front part of 
the yard from the play-ground. The Board has 
placed neat iron fences in front of each build- 
ing, so that the prettily arratiged grounds are 
in full view. We may well consider this an im- 
provement, when we look back and recall the 
unsightly, dilapidated board fences in front and 
the bare yellow ground within. Before long 
our school grounds will have the appearance of 
private property, well taken care of. The 
School Board is enterprising. The Normal 
music course was adopted in April. The Board 
purchased eight sets of charts — one for each 
floor of the different buildings. The work was 
begun at once, and promises to be a success. 

Perry — ^Supt. Aumiller: Seven pupils were 

f-aduated from the Millerstown High School, 
was unable to attend the exercises, but am 
warranted in saying that the class reflected 
credit upon their teacher. The Marysville High 
School graduated its first b^ss, consisting of 
five girls. The untiring, but quiet zeal of their 
teacher, showed good results upon this occasion, 
and the people of Marysville are justly proud 
of the progress of their schools. 

Potter — Supt. Kies : Five public examina- 
tions were hela in April, at which one hundred 
applicants presented themselves. Forty per 
cent, were rejected. A larger number of Di- 
rectors and citizens were met than at the fall 
examinations. Most of the schools of the county 
•closed for the months of March and April, to 
•open again in May. Arbor Day was observed 
by some of the schools, trees having been 
planted with appropriate exercises. 

Schuylkill — Supt. Weiss: Cass has pur- 
chased ten sets of physiological charts. New 
Castle has enclosea die sdiool -grounds with 



neat fences and planted shade trees and shrub- 
bery in the yards. New Ringgold has supplied 
the school with physiological charts, and planted 
shade trees. Norwegian has purchased physio- 
logical charts, Appleton's reading charts. Com- 
plete charts, globes, numeral frames, and Web- 
ster's dictionaries. Orwigshurg has expended 
one hundred dollars for the public school library. 
Pine Grove has furnished two school houses 
with patent desks and slate blackboard. West 
Pine Grove has bought a set of large outline 1 
maps. The Porter township Directors are to he 
congratulated for the progressive spirit mani- 
fested in improving school- buildings and pur- 
chasing apparatus. They have supplied four of 
their schools with slate blackboards, purchased 
clocks for all the schools, repainted the build- 
ings inside and outside, supplied one school 
with a set of large outline maps, and all the 
schools with maps of Pennsylvania. Nearly 
all the teachers of this district have their rooms 
nicely decorated with pictures. Schuvlkill has 
enclosed the school-grounds with substantial 
fences, planted irees, and purchased Complete 
charts for the school. Tremont borough has 
supplied new teachers* desks and recitation 
seats for their school -rooms. The teachers dis- 
play much taste in adorning the walls of the 
rooms with fine pictures and the windows with 
flowering plants. Tremont township has sup- 
plied its schools with Appleton's charts. The 
scholars of the various schools of this district 
are doing excellent work in drawing, sketching 
and map-drawing. Frailey has supplied their 
schools with Appleton*s reading charts. The 
schools of this district are well equipped with i 
apparatus ; but a new four room building is 
badly needed in Donaldson. Branch has 
furnished one room with patent desks. Butler 
has erected a four-room, two-story brick school- 
house at Rappahannock. It is supplied with slate 
blackboard, is wainscoted, has two spacious 
halls, with a recitation -room on second floor. 
The Directors have also furnished three school- 
houses with new patent desks, repainted Foun- 
tain and Gordon school buildings, purchased 
physiological charts, and Parker*s automatical 
blocks. The local institutes held at Cressona 
and Frackvillc were very largely attended and 
very satisfactory. At the latter place over five 
hundred people were present; many were 
turned away for want of room. The exercises 
were interesting and instructive. Supt. Henrr 
Houck and Dr. N. C. SchaefTer favored us with 
lectures and talks on methods. Some of our 
teachers gave class drills and talks, and read 
papers. 

Snyder — Supt Herman: All the schoob 
have closed. A class of seven graduated from 
the Selinsgrove High-school. The principal de- 
serves great credit for this initial feature. The 
graduating exercises were held in the town hall 
and attended by 600 persons. Each member 
of the class acouitted himself very creditably. 
The President of the Board awarded the diplo- 
mas. Interesting closing exercises were also 
held at Freeburg, Middleburg, and a number 
of other schools. Normal terms have been 
opened at Freeburg and Middleburg. I pro- 
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]jose to hold a term of four weeks after the an- 
nual examinations. 

Union — Supt. Johnson: Four young ladies 
graduated from the Hartleton graded school. 
The exercises were very interesting throughout. 
Arbor Day was properly observed in Lewisburg 
by most of the scKopls. With but few excep- 
tions our teachers rendered good service this 
year. Kelly, Buffalo and West Buffallo are 
having a spring term. These districts, as a rule, 
employ experienced teachers, and as . a result 
the schools are well attended. 

Warren — Supt. Arird: The Institutes held 
in Youngbville and Irvineton were attended by 
a goodly number of teachers, who manifested 
considerable interest in the proceedings. The 
Institute at Tidioute was an entire success. A 
number of instructors from abroad were present, 
among them the State Superintendent, who 
spoke in highly favorable terms of the work 
done in the industrial department of the 
Tidioute schools. A local Insutute was also 
held at Sheffield, ^hose citizens had raised a 
purse of ^75 to pay for a lecturer. Much praise 
is due to Fruf. Miller and the caizens of Sheffield 
for the success of the Insutute. 1 have jubt re- 
turned fiora a visit to the Corn planter bchool, 
which clones May 4th. The Indians take con- 
siderable interest in their school. During the 
la»t year they have had an eight months lerm, 
which has been very successful. 

Ashland— -Supt. Michener: Arbor Day was 
observed as usual. Trees were planted at each 
of our bchools. On the preceding day, the pu- 
pils of the High and Grammar scauols planied 
trees at the grave of one (if their teachers, who 
died during the present term. 

Bristol — Supt. Booz: Arbor Day was ob- 
served witU piea:»ant and appropriate exercises, 
accompanying the planting ot uees. (^uite an 
elauorate programme was rendered, including 
an interesting and instructive address by the 
President ot tne school* board, Mr. J. K. Wild- 
man, as loilows : 

J'ritfuis and J*upiis: It will be a gratification to 
me ii i can say sumetliiug on this pUabaut occasion 
that will ciuiinuute to us luteicbt, ur be ul the Ica^ 
Service to the huiiiblebt individual prebcnt. It u an 
occa»iuu that is suggebiive ut nxAuy things; au occa- 
fciou that may be prutitably improved lu mure ways 
than uue. i^ven tue youngest aiuung you uudersiaud 
the uses of ** Arbor Uay," aud the value ot tree- 
pluxuiiig. At some time in your lives, aua perhaps 
very 01 ten, you have aamireu the stately graiidcur ol 
a iioble tree, or enjoyed the gratelul sucller ol its 
protecting loliage — siielier Irom tne dripping clouds 
ol summer, or uie burning suu's parching r«i>s. You 
have also learned to appreciate tUe wonn 01 some Hue 
old ciicsiuut tree 10 lUc nutliiig season, or some lond, 
familiar Irieua in the apple orcliaru, whose npeuea 
bounty iias olteu given you gladness. Even Uie modest 
trees in your ucigUbor's garuen, tUe prtsuasive plum 
or the teuipiiiig peach, have somciunes arrested your 
lively ultenuoii, anu awakeued the slumbering desires 
of your lunocciit hearts. How oiten these uewitch- 
ing tilings have invited you to t>aiii»h lor )our own 
delight tue stern law against covtlousDcss, and how 
maiiiy have you felt when you resisted the sweet 

temptation 1 



When the tree is starred all over with beautiful 
bloom, serenely wearing its fragrant crown of glory, 
bow lovely, how captivating is the sight ! Such an 
imposing ot>ject is a triumph of the genius of nature. 
If we should see but once in a liietime the beauty of 
a blooming apple tree, in the fulness of its radiant 
splendor, how we should wonder and admire, and 
what joy would thrill our hearts ! 

The trees that you plant to day are instructors in 
disguise. As they grow and expand they present 
themselves as objects of grace and dignity. They 
show the effect of the nourishing soil, the life giving 
sunhght, the enlivening influence of the rain from 
above and the moisture from below. So it is with 
human character. The good influence of home train- 
ing, of school discipline, of the teacher's care and toil, 
and persistant endeavors to give light to the mind 
and culture to the intellect, all play their useful part 
in training the boy and girl, and helping them to lay 
the foundation of worthy and noble manhood and 
womanhood. You cannot too highly cherish these 
aids to enlightenment, these daily and hourly efforts 
to save you from the shame and disgrace of ignor- 
ance, as well as the disadvantages that come irom 
a want of knowledge, and to hft you steadily towards 
a higher plane of action. 

The difference between worth and worthlessness 
in mature years has it9 counterpart in the difference 
between parental care and neglect in the early life of 
children. Attention to education, wise training, 
strict discipline; and the formation of good habits in 
youth, bear ftuit after their kind; while disregard of 
these important things is apt to proclaim itself in de- 
fect of character, and in weak, paltry, and ignoble 
lives. Sadly is this unwelcome fact illustrated in far 
too many examples. Elevating influences impress 
themselves upon the character, and good associations 
are sure to have a refining and improving effect upon 
the manners and morals. ** Live with wolves," sa)S 
the Spanish proverb, *' and you will learn to howl." 
Like begets Hke, and good makes good. **I was 
common clay till roses were planted in me," says 
some aromatic earth in the Eastern fable. 

Parents know, if the youth do not, the high value 
of school advantages, and on them rests a responsi- 
bility, involving the future welfare of their children, 
which some among them heedlesiily ignore. Such 
parents are not here to-day, and urgent words aiming 
to impress upon their minds a sense of their remiss- 
ness tail to reach their ears. If all parents were fully 
mindful of their children's good, and careful to place 
them in school, where they would avail thcmi&elves of 
the simple blessings so easily within their reach, ihe 
store of human worth would be increased. There 
would be fewer c indidates for the idle and vicious 
walks of life ; a smaller number of young men and 
young women whose vulgar manners are fashioned in 
the street after nightfall ; and a less formidable body 
of offensive comer loungers, who destroy the peace of 
neighborhoods, and dishonor the community by their 
ribald ways. 

You who are before me, the girls and the boys who 
are a credit to our schools, and who diligently aspire 
after higher things by the teacher's kindly aid, con* 
8i«ier how much depends upon your own exertions. 
Your own strength, your own energy, your own will to 
do well your wo'-k, should be shown at every step. 
Success comes to those who resolve to win it, and 
gains follow pains in dealing with your lessons, and 
in striving with your examples. So conduct your 
school life as to win your own approbation and the 
good opinion of your teachers. Prove by your course 
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that you deserve the pride and satisfaction of your 
parents. All these things depend chiefly on your- 
selves. The better you acquit yourselves at school, 
the more honorable will be your record when you 
come to mingle in the affairs of life. Knowledge 
and training will open doors at which ignorance 
might knock in vain. The world ^predates and 
honors worthy men and women. They are the light 
of the community, the ornaments of society, and a 
blessing to the State. 

As you reflect upon the planting of the trees, re- 
solve that you will grow in grace like them ; that, 
like them, you will exhibit in your own persons uni- 
form dignity of character, and ever seek patiently to 
rise higher and higher, still with upward longings; 
and, like them, that you will take your proper places 
in the world, and adorn these places by dedicating 
yourselves to usefulness. Welcome the sunlight of 
intelligence as an essential aid to your development, 
and so choose your way that all kindly helps shall 
shower their blessings upon you, and give you sturdy 
strength to resist ill winds, and the storms of 6vil 
omen. These can do you no harm as long as your 
feet are firmly planted on the foundation of sound 
and solid principles. 

Butler. — Supt. Mackey: Arbor Day was 
celebrated in every school room. There were 
talks by the teachers upon some relevant topics, 
songs and recitations by the pupils, with the 
reading of the Governor's proclamation. Par- 
ents and friends had been invited and very 
many were present. Quite a number of prom- 
inent citizens delivered spirited addresses. After 
the indoor exercises many of the schools ad- 
journed in a body to the campus to make 
flower- beds and plant seeds and trees with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The day was a marked 
success with us and accomplished more than 
its immediate mission. The cause of education 
has been served in more ways than we could 
have imagined when we first began to observe 
Arbor Day. 

Chambersburg. — Supt. Hockenberry; Ar- 
bor Day was observed by planting twenty-five 
shade-trees upon the various school-grounds. 
Appropriate exercises accompanied the planting 
of the trees, which were named in honor of 
some poet, statesman, philanthropist, or school 
man. During the month of March the young 
ladies of the High School held a literarv and 
musical entertainment, which was largely at- 
tended and highly appreciated. About fifty 
dollars was realized, which will be used for the 
purchasing of books for a school library. There 
has been a library in the Boys* High School 
since 1872. 

CoRRV. — Supt. Colegrove: Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed. The exercises con- 
sisted of music, recitations, and speeches. A 
number of treesr— maples, red oaks, chestnuts, 
elms. etc.-«-were planted on the several school- 
grounds. 

DuNMORE. — Supt. Fowler: Arbor Day was 
duly observed in all our schools. About forty 
trees were planted. Appropriate exercises were 
conducted in most of the schools. Through 
the efforts of the Superintendent, fifty trees were 
planted by the citizens of the borough, in addi- 
tion to those planted by the schools. 

Easton. — Supt. Cottingham : Arbor Day was 



appropriately observed. The exercises of the 
occasion were held in the several school build- 
ings, and consisted of suitable in-door perform- 
ances. The ceremonies incident to tree plant- 
ing were omitted this year, because our school 
grounds are already abundantly supplied with 
shade trees. 

Hazleton. — Supt Harmon : In company 
with Superintendent Fallon, of Hazle township, 
I visited the training school at Reading, and 
some of the public schools of that city. I also 
spent a day at the Millers ville State Normal 
School. Both of these visits were valuable to 
me, made especially so by the courtesy of Supt 
Snyder, of Reading, and Principal Lyte, of 
Millers ville. At both places we saw most ex- 
cellent work, and received helpful suggestions. 

Nanticoke. — Supt. Monroe: A large num- 
ber of the boys who entered school in Novem- 
ber and December returned to the breaker on 
the 1st of April. This is one of the greatest 
draw- backs in school work throughout the an- 
thracite mining regions. 

NORRiSTOWN — Supt Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in all the schools. The exercises 
consisted of recitations, essays, addresses, and 
music, all of which related to trees, tree-planting, 
shrubberry, and the care of the same. Several 
trees were purchased by the Board, and planted 
in the different school-yards. A number of citi- 
zens planted trees about their dwellings. The 
Boara of Trade ordered trees to be planted on 
land purchased by it. The appointment of the 
day has the desired good effect. 

Phoenixville — Supt. Leister: Arbor Day 
was observed as usual by special exercises. ! 
The schools were adjourned for part of the day, 
to engage in planting trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers, mostly perennial. \ 

Shamokin — Supt Harpel: Arbor Day was 
very pleasantly observed. Thirty- six fine maple 
trees were furnished by the Board, and planted 
by the children with appropriate and instructive 
exercises. A general mterest was taken in the 
day, and quite a number of trees were planted 
by our citizens. 

Shenandoah — Supt. Freeman: Arbor Day 
was duly observed in all of our schools. Trees 
were planted by the pupils of the High School 

SoiTTH Easton — Supt. Shull : With one ex- 
ception our school-yards are well supplied with 
trees; hence we did not have a general obser- 
vance of Arbor Day. The senior class of the 
High Schpol planted two trees, and the Board 
furnished others for the yard that had the room 
for them. 

YoRK-^Supt Shelley : Twelve hundred and 
sixty trees were planted, in the aggregate, by 
our pupils at their homes on Arbor Day ; also 
147 shrubs. Our teachers gave specific in- 
structions on tree planting, and in our revised 
couse of study. Forestry has a place in oral in- 
struction. 

Plymouth Twp.— Supt Gildea : The observ- 
ance of Arbor Day consisted of talks, songs, 
recitations and essays on trees. The sch)ol- 
grounds not being in suitable condition for the 
purpose, trees were planted at their homes by 
some of the pupils. 
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WITHIN recent years an unusual degree of 
attention has been given to the study of 
folk-lore, the myths, legends, traditions, sayings, 
&c., that obtain among the various races and 
classes of men. To this class of studies belong 
such entertaining works as Charles G. Leland*s 
"Algonquin Legends,** and the collection of 
" Italian Popular Tales,** by Thos F. Crane, as 
well as the famous negro tales of "Uncle 
RemtlB,^* which have delighted thousands. A 
most instructive and interesting work which 
tries to trace the origin and meaning of the 
most widespread myths prevalent among men 
of nearly all races, is Prof. John Fiske*s "Myths 
and Myth Makers,'* to whose great merits we 
called attention in the past. It gives the keys 
that at once unlock nrast of the otherwise in- 
scrutable meanings of almost every class and 
kind of myths. 

The publishers of these works, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have just 
issued two more books of the same kind of lit- 
erature, both of them important and equally 
interesting. The one, Negro Myths from the 
Georgia Coast, by Charles C. Jones, Jr. (Price, 
$1), may be regarded, and will be welcomed, 
as a supplementary work to ''Uncle Remus's " 
stories. The latter has confined his researches 
chiefly to middle Georgia; while in his little 
book Mr. Jones takes up the same work among 
the negroes of the coast of Georgia and Caro- 
lina. The result shows that the latter field is 
just as rich in material as the former, and of a 
kind fully as interesting, amusing, and instruc- 
tive. While " Buh Rabbit,** " Buh Wolf,*' " Buh 
Fox,'* •* Buh Raccoon,*' and many other old 
acquaintances are brought before us again, it is 
usually in quite different and new idles, and as 
playing an endless variety of new antics, in 
company with such other heroes as " Buh Alli- 
gatur," "Buh Tukrey Buzzud," "Buh Galli- 
nipper," "Buh Mash-Hen," and numerous 
others. The myths and storied are all told in 
the dialect of the now rarely-found negro of the 
rice* field and swamp. After one becomes ac- 
customed to it, this "lingo" adds immensely to 
the humor and interest of the tales. 

The same must also be said of the brogue in 
which Mr. D. R. McAnally, Jr., has written, as 
told by the people, the popular folk-tales of Ire- 
land, in his handsome, illustrated volume en- 
titled /rt'sh Wonders (Price, $2), Ireiand cer- 
tainly ought to be a prolific field for gathering 
stories humorous and pathetic. And that it is 
so this book abundantly proves ; for in it the 
author has gathered a rich harvest from every 
county of the Emerald Isle and from all classes 
of its inhabitants. "Go where you will in Ire- 
land," he says in his preface, " the story-teller 
is tl^^re, and on slight provocation will repeat 
his narrative ; amplifying, explaining, embellish- 
ing, till from a single fact a connected history is 
evolved, giving motives, particulars, action, and 
result, the whole surrounded by a rosy wealth 
of rustic imagery and told with dramatic force 
an actor might envy." From this source he has 



collected such delightful legends as that of "The 
Seven Kings UAthmey," "Taming the Pooka," 
"Satan's Cloven Hoof;** about the Fairies, the 
Banshee, Witches, Ghosts, Giants, and all man- 
ner of wonders to be seen and heard of only in 
Ireland. 

Although both these volumes have a high 
value as contributions to the study of negro and 
Irish folk-lore, the mass of readers will be at- 
tracted to them simply for the entertainment to 
be derived from the tales and stories as such. 
As mere story- bdoks they are capital, and 
will delight thousands of young and old folks. 
The fables of the negro are, many of them, as 
instructive, telling, and amusing as any that 
can be found in any literature ; while there can 
nowhere be found more sparkling wit and fine 
humor, than in the fairy and ghost stories of the 
Irish. Both of them are well adapted for gift- 
books of the better kind. 

Bbfore the Curfew: 'And Other Poems, chiefly 
occasional. By Oiiver Wendell Holmes, Boston : 
Houghton^ Mifflin 6f Co, i6mo,,pp,iiq, $1,00, 
Metrical Translations and Poems. By Fred- 
eric H, Hedge and Annis Lee IVister. Boston: 
the same. i6mo. vellum, pp. I2y. Price, $t.oo. 
A new volume of poems by Dr. Holmes is an event 
to be hailed by every lover of the wise and witty old 
autocrat, and admirer of those lighter forms of verse 
of which he is the acknowledged master in our liter- 
ature. For memorial poems, poems at dinners, an- 
niversaries, etc., Dr. Holmes has no equal, being 
always fresh, appropriate and graceful. But there is 
also not a little poetry of other kinds in this volume: 
indeed it is a collection of all or nearly all that he 
has written within the last eight years. The binding 
is itself poetical and charmingly appropriate, and the 
book is a thing of beauty in every way. 

So is the dainty little volume of *' Metrical Trans- 
lations," in which are gathered many of the most 
precious gems of the poetical literature of Germany. 
Dr. Hedge, whose high reputation as a German 
scholar and as an original poet, is a suflficient pledge 
of the excellent quality of his work, confines his selec- 
tions mainly to Gcethe and Schiller, with a few poems 
from Uhland, Heine, and others. He also adds a 
number of original poems of a high order of merit. 
Mrs. Wister, who is best known as a skillful transla- 
tor of German fiction, shows herself equally skillful in 
rendering into graceful and«melodious verse many of 
the shorter pieces of a score or more of Germany's 
favorite poets, covering a period extending over the 
greater part of this century. Many of the poems in 
the volume cannot be had in English anywhere else. 
Both these beautiful little volumes would make ex- 
cellent presents at commencement, or a birthday, or 
any other occasion. They are of lasting value. 
Substance and Show: And Other Lectures. By 
Thomas Starr King, Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Edwin P. Whipple. Sixth edition. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin <&• Co, i2mo., pp. 4J4., 
Price, $i.jo. 

M'ho does not wish that the gifted young preacher, 
whose lectures are gathered into this handsome vol- 
ume, were yet alive, that he might fix the principles 
and stir the hearts of the present generation as he did 
those of the generation who lived at the beginning of 
the Civil War ? He belonged to the number of those 
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original giants of the American lecture field of whom 
Emtrson, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, and a 
few others were the noble representatives, and of 
whom Beecher was the last survivor, nirn who moved 
the nation, and di<l more to educate, guide and mould 
its character and life than they get credit for. For- 
tunately Starr King's principal lectures are preserved 
for us in this volume, and they are only less delight- 
ful to read than they must have been to hear from his 
lips. They are veritable tonics for mind and heart. 
The most famous one gives title to the book, a plea 
for the unseen realities much needed amidst the ma* 
terialixm of to-day. The other eleven, hou ever, are 
as excellent, instructive and inspirint; ; just the kind of 
reading for teachers, bracing, uplifting, strengthening. 

EvOLimON AND ITS RELATION TO ReLICIOUS 

Thought. By Joseph Le Conie. New York: 
D. AppUton^ Co. i2mo.,pp.j4^, Prue.$tjo. 
The steady increase of works on the general sub- 
ject shows that the interest in it is still grov^ing, and 
that the last word on it has not yet been said. Prof. 
Le Conte in this volume gives, Hrst, the clearest pop- 
ular exposition of what Evolution is that we have ever 
seen ; secondly, he gives as clearly and satisfactorily 
the *' evidence of the truth of Evolution ;** and thirdly, 
he considers frankly and fairly '* The Relation of Evo- 
lution to Religious Thoueht.*' Of course the con- 
clusion he arrives at is that Evolution and Religion 
are not enem es, but rather fnends and co-workers. 
The first two parts are the ones most needed, and 
that ought to be most warmly welcomed; for they 
give just what thousands of thoughtful people are 
wanting who cannot study all the details of the sys> 
tern, namely, a plain and yet authoritative and relia- 
ble account of Evolution and the evidence in its 
favor. No man in the country is better qualified to 
do this than Prof. Le Conte. The consequence is 
that his book is unqualifiedly the l)est of the kind yet 
produced, and one we can heartily recommend. 

Thucydides: Book V. Edited en the Basis of 
CtasstH^s Edition, By Harold North Powltr. 
Boston : Ginn &* Co. t2 mo. pp. 21 j. $r.jo. 
This is another volume of the publibhers' excellent 
" College Series of Greek Authors." In text, notes, 
and full introduction, Classen^s well-known edition 
is pretty closely followed, though there are some im- 
portant and valuable additions and changes, espe 
cially in the exegetical notes and the ciitical appen- 
dix. The arrangement of the hook is admirable, 
the text large, clear, and beautiful, the paper, press- 
work, and binding all that such a book should be. 

The Holy Land and the Bible : A Book of Scrip- 
ture Illustrations Gathered in Palestine. By Cun- 
nini^ham Geikie^ D. D. New York: John D. 
Alden. 2 vols., small ^to.^ illustrated, pp. \\. J48 
and J08. Price, $2 in half morocco, $f.2j for 
the two bound in one vol , cloth. 
We had thought that nothing Mr. Alden could do 
would surprise us any more after seeing his Irving, 
Guizot, Hallam, and other recent publications, but 
we confess that this lieautiful edition of Dr. Geikie's 
great work does surprise us. Printed in large, clear 
type, on excellent paper, enriched with upwards of 
200 6ne illustrations from Ebers' German work on 
Palestine, and bound beautifully, and the whole 
offered at a price much lower than the English edi- 
tion in cloth and without any illustrations, much 
lower than any similar work ever printed, it fairly 
astonishes us. It is the handsomest and best made, 
and the cheapest set of books even Mr. AUItn has 
ever produced. Of the high value and character of 
the contents we need not speak. Dr. Geikie*s books 



are among the roost popular helps to Bible study in 
the language. They are all of them scholarly, prac- 
tical, and written with a charm all his own, thoroughly 
interesting; but none of them more so than these 
two latest volumes. They ought at once to go into 
every Sunday school library. Sunday-school teachers 
will find them simply invaluable in the preparation 
of their lessons. Ministers cannot do without them 
on any account, and not an intelligent home but will 
be benefited by having them. 

Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin ^ Co. i6 mo., pp. 
J70, thrice $t.2^. 

The subject of this eighteenth volume of the 
"American Statesmen" series is one that specially 
appeals to the interest of the people of the Middle 
States, and it is gratifying to our pride as well. For 
Gouverneur Morris, though not a brilliant orator, nor 
very prominent in the external history of the Revoln- 
tionary period and that immediately following, wu 
yet one of the wisest statesmen, noblest patriots, and 
most important and efficient workers in the . making 
of that history, and in securing to us our Indepen- 
dence and our Constitution. All this is anew made 
clear in this volume, so brightly written by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The author fully sustains the reputation 
made for him by his previous volume in the series, on 
** Thomas Benton.*' The book is not only a brilliant 
biography, but also gives a thorough discussion of 
some of the most important and interesting questions 
in the political and financial history of the early pennds 
of our national life, with not a few side-lights, deftly 
thrown upon similar questions of to day. The volume 
is thoroughly interesting from beginning to end; a 
worthy addition to an invaluable serits of books. 

The Mind of the Child. Part I: The Sensa 
and the mil. By P^. Preyer. Translated frm 
the German by H. IV. Broum, Ne7v York: D. 
Appletvn 6* Co. 12 mo., pp. 364. Price $t. so. 
AVe have several tiroes expressed our gratification 
at the plan of the ** International Education Series," 
and at the uniforro excellence of the volumes ihos 
far issued. The present is the seventh volume of 
the series, soon to be followed by a complementary 
one on •• The Intellect.'* Seldom have we liecome 
more profoundly interested in any similar work, so 
original, fresh, and thoroughly sciemific is the record 
here given of observations and experiments on men- 
tal development during the first years of a child's 
life. It has impressed us with a deep sense of tbe 
almost utter ignorance that prevails, among parents 
and teachers, on the one subject that to them ought 
to be of paramount importance, the time, order, and 
manner of development of a young child's smses of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, etc., and of its wiQ 
power from unconscious to conscious and deliberate 
action. It is a field of needed invest igatidn that has 
been shamefully neglected, hence we consider this 
work of Dr. Preyer one of the most important in the 
whole realm of educational literature. Teachers aiid 
Superintendents should both read it and profit by it- 
The Story of the Goths: From the EftrHesl 
limes to the End of the^ Gothic Dominion in 
Spnin, By Henry Bradley. New York : G. P. 
Putnam* s Sons. 8 vo.. illustrated, pp. ^y6. $t-5^' 
This latest volume of the very popular ** Si»*ry of 
the Nations" series we are inclined ^o consideTalso 
one of the best and nr>ost important, li meets a long- 
felt want. Heretofore one had to pick out here and 
there a little, out of the fuller histories of Rome, of 
the history of those mighty •'barbarians" who ovrr- 
throw the old world and gave us the civilixaiion and 
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history of Europe as we now have it. The Gcths, 
Huns, Vandals have always been tre^ed of 'only sub- 
ordtnately and as it were incidmtally. They have, 
and deserve to have recorded, a history of their own. 
As an attempt to give us such a history of at least 
one of the great conqueror peoples of Europe, we 
bid a hearty welcome to Mr. Bradley's volume. It 
seems to have been prepared with conscientious care 
and certainly v< ith much labor of research ; and is 
written in a style that is naturally simple, bright and 
interesting, without any of the marks of a conscious 
attempt to be so. The print is of course excellent, as 
also are the numerous illustrations, and the whole at- 
tractive make-up of the volume. 

Riverside Literature Series. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Alifflin 6r» Co, Yearly iubscription^ $i'iS* 
Single numbers^ is ^flf' 

The latest number of this unrivalled series of sup- 
plementary readers consists of eight of John Bur- 
rough's most charming essays. Besides ** Sharp 
Eyes," which gives its title to the number, the oapers 
are about The Apple, a Taste of Maine Birch, Win- 
ter Neighbors, The Weather wise Musk rat. Cheating 
the Squirrels, Fox and Hound, and The Woodchuck. 
a delightful collection. This number bound in l)oards, 
together with No. 28 *< Birds and Bees," can also be 
had for 40 cents, and ought to l>e had. It constitutes a 
natural history reader of the right kind ; indeed is a 
book worth reading and having in anyone's library. 
First Steps with American and British Au- 
thors. By Albert F, BlaudtlL A. A/. Boston : 
Lee dr* Shrpard. 16 mo, pp. J4J. 75 cents. 
Prof. Blaisdell has become well known in our 
schools, chiefly through his books on hygiene. He 
deserves to be even more widely known through the 
volume before us. We know of few books equal to 
this one for its specific purpose. It is an eminently 
sensible and practical text liook for the study of the 
characteristic productions of the great authors of our 
language, not only to study abtmt them, but to study 
what they themselves have written. 

Elf m ents of Pr act i ca l A r i t h m etic. Exercises 
for Llass Drill. By John P. Fay son, Boston : 
Lee dr» Shepard, J2mo.^ pp. 14^, 
The merits of this book are its practicalness, and 

the freshness and originality of all iis exercises. It 

aims to make pupils think. It is worth examining 

by teachers of arithmetic. 

Alden's Cyciopedia of Universal Literature. 
Presenting Bitgraphiral and O itictil Aottces, and 
Sped mtns from the Writings of tniinent Ant hots 
of all Ages and all Nations. Vol. JX, New York : 
John B. /*lden. i2Mo,^pp, 4jy, Price, ^o cents. 
As this volume brings the Cyclopedia to about the 
close of the letter G, it marks the completion of what 
is probably about half the entire work. When the 
set is complete it will be one of the most useful 
works, for the general reader as well as the student, 
in the language. We have examined the nine vol- 
umes out thus far, and are as much surprised at their 
accuracy and reliability as at their fullness. There 
are few authors of any standing at all, and in any 
language, ))ast or present, of whom some account is 
not given, brief and concise, and some specimens of 
their writings. The ninth volume extends from Cei- 
bet to Cuetnsn', including fair sketches of and selec- 
tions from Gibbon, Green, Grote, Gladstone, Grant, 
Greeley, tht '^eikies, Gcethe, Goldsmith, Gray, Go- 
gal, Grimm, and a host of others. The volumes are 
excellently printed and bound, and are simply mar- 
vels of cheapness. The same must also be said of 
Mr. Alden's other important publication, the Mani- 



fold Cyclopedia, which is to be completed in about 30 
8vo. volumes, to be issued in quick siiccession, and 
to give us a popular cyclopedia and complete dic- 
tionary combined, at the cost of about two or three 
volumes of the ordinary high priced cyclopedias. 
The fifth volume has just pppeared, and is fully up to 
its predecessors. School libraries should send for, 
specimens of these two C}clopedias; they need only 
be seen to be appreciated. 

Helps to the Intelligent Study of College 
Preparatory Latin. By Karl P. Harrington 
Af. A. Boston: Ctnn 6* Co, 12 mo, pp. 4J, 
Price ^ JO cents. 

The title is not the happiest feature of this brief 
but full and eminently useful little volume. It is a 
guide for teachers and students of Caesar, Virgil, 
and Cicero that will be appreciated by them ; for it 
tells them where they may find all the information they 
need on the life of Csesar, each of his wars, on Roman 
warfare in general, on his character, the character of 
his writings, text books of Ca*sar, translations, and 
collateral reading in fiction and drama. And so of 
Virgil and of Cicero ; besides several pages of refer- 
ences to general histories of Rome bearing upon the 
times of these authors, chronological tables, references 
for critical study, and various other helps. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A^ Poem in Six 
Cantos. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Afar- 
garet Andrews Allen. Boston : Cinn 6f Co., u 
mo., boards, pp. 144. 

Another admirable volume of Ginn & po's popular 
" Classics for Children," to which we have frequently 
called attentidn. It gives a carefully revised text of 
the famous poem of Scott, with just enough explana- 
tory foot-notes to make it easily comprehensible 
to the young reader. A map of the principal locali- 
ties mentioned in the poem, and their relative distan-' 
ces and location, adds to the usefulness of the book, 
and to its interest for supplementary reading. 

Educational Topics of the Day. Chips from a 
'J cachet s Workshop. By L. R, Klemm, Ph. D, 
Boston: Lee &* Shepard. i6mo., pp. 408. 
The author has collected into this volume articles 
on all manner of educational topics oii|^inalIy con- 
tributed by him to various educational journals. They 
touch on the theory and practice of teaching in gen- 
eral, give his experience as a teacher and supervisor, 
treat of methods, principles, practice, how not to 
teach, how to ask questions, on teaching arithmetic, 
geography, language and literature, history, and on 
the history of education. They have a good deal of 
the journalistic flavor still clinging to them ; but are 
not on that account less bright and entertaining. The 
book is a good companion volume, for illustrative 
purposes, of some more systematic, less fragmentary,, 
and more thorough work on pedagogics. Its fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness are its chief recommendation* 

Property in Land. An Essay on the New Crusade. 
By Henrv Winn. Aew }orh: G. P. Putman*t 
Srn^s, i2mo., paper, pp. 75. Pfue, 2J Cents. 
Some of the most valuable contributions to the 
discussion of current topics of p'jpular interest, have 
appeared in Messrs. Putnam's Sons' ** Questions of 
the Day " series, of which this is No. XLVi. It is a. 
laudal'le attempt to refute the fallacies of Henry 
George and Father McGlynn on the land, rent, and 
property question. It goes further than this, how- 
ever, and attacks al.so the theories of Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Mill. Even though we may not agree with 
Mr. Wmn in all his positions, we can commend his. 
essay as a brief, clear, fair and suggestive treatment 
of one of the most im|«onant ** questions of the day.'" 
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The one instrument iliat comes nearest the voice in 
its ability to interpret musical expression is not the 
piano, but the violin. The piano is only an improved 
harp. Heretofore yjrnq; girls have spent laborious 
years in learning how to p«ay the piano, an accomplish- 
ment difficult to acquire, and requiring incessant prac- 
tice to retain proficiency. But there has been a 
change lately that may make the violin as popular 



among women as the piano lias been. Thonsands of 
girls are now leaAiing how to finger the strings. The 
mastery of the violin is easier to obtain than that of 
the piano, and does not require so much strength of 
hand and wrist. The delicate fingering it invoWes is 
just what girls can more easily learn. It is no novel- 
ty for women, for the painters of the middle ages repre- 
sented the angels as playing on viols as well as harps. 



PLEASURE CLIMBS TO EVERY MOUNTAIN. 

Soprano Solo. 



GOLLMICX. 




1. Pleasure climbs to ev - 'ry moun - tain, Waves in ev - 'ry bush and tree. Whispers 

2. Ev • 'ry bios - som round us spring - ing, Sweet to smell, and fair to see. Seems with 
Vocal Accompaniment. 




1. Pleasure climbs to ev-'ty moun-tain. Waves in ev - 'ry bash and tree, 

2. Ev • 'ry bios - som round us springing, Sweet to smell, and £eur to see, 



in each bubbling foun-tain, O how sweet this world can be ! When with ear - liest ray of 
fra - grant voices sing • ing,'* O how fair this world can be I" E'en in tern - pests wildly 
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Whispers in each bubbling fountain, O how sweet this world can be. When with earliest 
Seems with frai^rant voices sing - ing, '* O how fair this world can bel" E'en in tem - pests 




mom-ing, All things wake to life and glee, 
burst • ing, Nature still has charms for me. 



Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning, O how 
For my heart securely trusting. Knows whose 




ray of morning, All things wake to life and glee, 
wildly bursting, Nature still has charms for me, 



Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning^ 
For my heart se • curely trusting. 







bright this world can be ! O how bright ! O how bright ! how bright this world can be I 

world this world must be I Knows whose world, Knows whose world, whose world this world must be ! 




O how bright this world can be ! O how bright I O how bright this world can be I 

Knows whose world this world must be ! Knows whose world, Knows whose world this world must be I 
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